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FROM THE 


ORIGINALL. 
Fn the Yeare 1638, 


By TasyerR Mayne then Maſter of Arts, 
and one of the Students of Chriſt Church, 


To which are adjoyned thoſe other Dialogues of 
Lucian as they were Oy tranſlated by M'Francis Hicks. 
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TO HIS EXCEL LENCY, 


W 1 L L Ia 


Knight of the molt [lluſtrious Order of 


the Garter, and one of the Lords of His 
Majeſties moſt Honourable Privy Councell. 


May it pleaſe Your Excellency, 


Ewa Heſe Pieces of Lu can, which (as 
TY Pb \ your Excellency can beare mee wit- 
ZF neſſe ) were T ranſlated for your pt1- 
$A vace Entertainment above five and 
CZ twenty Yeares fance , like F ugitive 

= ſervants broken forth out of your Clo- 


ſet donow returne to you in a more Publike way. And 


truly, «M y Lord, whether it were Malice or Miſ- 
eake 1 know not, but they were here in this place ta- 
ken for VVanderers ; And when they went to the 


Prefle, met the VV hipping-polt in their way, by 
A2 


* I ——————— 


M ARQUESSE ov NEWCASTLE, 


the 
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1 the over ſevere perſecution of ſome needleſly mo- 


roſe. | 
Tneed not tell your Excellency,that Tranſlations 


compared with their Originals are commonly piftures 
of very differing ſhapes ; Or that the Converſion of 
the meaneſt Author from one T ongue into another 1s ſo 
| | hardaT aske, that the undertaker may as well contrive 
' | a Marriage between twodiſagreeing Elements;or beget 
| afriendſhip between Fire and Snow,as reconcile the ſe-| | 
| | yerall proprieties in which the ſeverall Tongnes| | 
] [peake. | | 
| For as the Painter who would draw a man of a bald | 


| head, rumpled fore-head , copper noſe, pigge| 
eyes, and ugly face , drawes him not to Lite , nor 
doth the buſmeſſe of his Artif he draw him leſs deform- 
ed,orugly then he 5,Or as he whowould draw a faire, 
amiable Lady, limbes with an erring pencill, and 
drawes a Libell, not a Face, if be give her not her juſt | 
features, and perfettions : So in the Tranſlation of 
Bookes, He who makes a dull Author, Elegant and |: 
quick; or 4 ſharp, elegant Author flat, ruſtick,| 
' | rude ard dull, by contrary, wayes commits the ſame 
ſmne, and cannot be ſaid to tranflate, but to tranſ- 


forme. w of all Authours , { know none more| 
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of the place. T he{harpneſle of hi wit, the falr of bu 


——_—_ 


Moore, Melan&thon,and ſome others,after all thety 


raw Traveller from one Country to another, and to 
expreſſe his mind imperfettly in the broken language 


Expreſions, the humour of hu ile, and the Ayre of 


learned diligence have but made bim fpeake like a | 


Hy conceptions, which in all bu |ritings have a ſecret, 
charming mixture, will require a pen dipt often in the 


tranſmigrated into the Quill and Fancy of the Tranſla- 
tour. | 
peares by by Qrations. Someof which for the weight 
of his eArguments, the Diſtribution, and cloſe purſui: 


of the parts , the Roundneſie of his periods: the rare 


rally ſliding into one another , and muſically tyed toge- 
ther, ina full floud, and torrent of perſwaſion: and yet 
like an even, un-interrupted ſtream, every where like 
himſelfe, without Tnaqualities , or ſwellings, may, 


| without diſparagement-to ſuch great Princes in that 


Art, ſtand in competition with the beft Orations in 


| Demoſthenes; or Iſocrates :. And do farre exceed 


2 


any thing ſpoken by Gorgius, Leontinus, or Aſchi- 


Greece. '} ::: | | 
Ts true, Hy Subjet,like Quintilian's in his De- 


ſo free from-Jmpollſibilities, both for the matter, and 


{ EET FONGY - _ 


ſtandiſh, and the very Soul and Genius of the eAuthor 


How great a Rhetoritian,and Orator he was,ap- | 


eArtin the choyce .of his words,and Tranſitions natu- 


nes,who un tbeir Times were called the Eloquence of 


clamations, t5 ſometimes Poeticall, and Fayned. But 


| 
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the Dreſle,the ſame skill which made him plead for the 
 Diſ-inherited Sonre,zn any reall. Court of Fultice 
| would have ſent him vittoriaus from the Bar, and have 
made the Fudges fide with his defended Truth, 

| Perhaps ſome,who (without Rivals Ydo think them - 
ſelves great Qratours,may differ from me in Opinion. | 
But ſurely more out of Pride, and Kindneſle to their | \ 
| own Meteor-compolitions,then juſtice to Lucian: | 
| | who,had be ſeen a ſelf-conceited. Preacher goe up buſ- 

kind into the Pulpit, and there in a Tragicall flile, 

and voyce as Cothurnall, entertain hy Hearers with | 
a Komanrick ſhowre of words, which' promiſed De- 

 monſ{tration,the great Mountain of Diſcourſe, but | 
brought forth an ab6rtive, poor, topicall Mouſe ; 1 | 
| be ſhould hear a ext of Scripture transformed into a} 
| Chaos, purſued without juſt order,es flufſed with Bom-| 
baſt,e confuſion;ſometimes flying aloft mto a thin cloud | 
' | of Noon-ſence, asif the Preacher aymed at ſome high 
| | preferment4in the Moon; or elſe bad ſtolne his Sermon | 
' | fromLucian'strue Hiſtory,which ſpeaks of Ants &*\ | 
Gnats as big as Elephants, and VVhales; and de- 
| | ſcribes Battles fought by two Armies in the Sun;ſome- 
| | times puft up into ſuch bubbles of Expreſſion, as ſound 
big totheeare,but are but bubbles to the eye,he would 
doubtleſs fend ſuch Garagantua, tumid Orators to the 
Doctor who cured hu L exiphanes of hu Fuſtian di/- | 
eaſe, who upon the taking of a purge was deliver d of a | 
| T7 ympany; and made to vomit all bis tuffe , aftected 
{ | words, his Anodynes, Efforts, and Exertions up | 
| againe. | | But | 


—— 
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But I do not wonder that ſuch Opiniators ſhould be 
ſick of ths Diſeaſe : who having Jucceded a canting 
Generation of men,whoſe R hetorick wasas rude, + 
mechanick as their perſons , do defile the Engliſh 
T ongue with their Republick words, which are moſt 
immuſicall to the Eare, and ſcarce ſignificant to a 
Monarchicall «nderſtanding. Words which are the 
meer Excrements of Language.which proceeded from! 
the late Body politick of thy Vnctvilized Nation, 
and were not allowed their legitimate concoxion , but| 
broke forth into the World with Brutiſhnelſs, and R * 
bellion.Coyned, 2 minted by thoſe Seditious, Rump 
Grammartans, who did put their own 1mpreſfions to! 
the Kings Silver, and ſo committed Treaſon againſt 
their Prince,and their own rude ſtamp and ſenſe to: 
their Goth and Vandall words ; and ſo committed 
Treaſon againfi Hi good people. Ouem penes 
Arbicrium eſt &Fus & Normaloquendl. 

Indeed'it would make a man,who hatha true Taſte id 
Rhetorick,and knowes from what fountains the wa- 
ters are to bedrawn, what ancient Examples in that| 
Art are to be followed,and what juſt meaſure of Oyle 1s] 
to be powr d into hn Lamp, who will ſpeak with ſucceſs, 
fall into a fit of Indignation, when he hears arumbling | 
fellow, to whom a Trope or Figure s unknowne, | 


| much more the Laws which give power and ſtrength} 


to a Diſcourſe, ſtart up a Rhetorician with no other | 
furniture but Face, {mpudence, and Noyle. And| 
affront the ears of his hearers with a lump && heap of \ 


————————_—. 
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oh uch indigeſted ſtutte, as hath no other excuſe but that 


he ſpew'd it unprzmeditated. Such fellowes are 
only eloquent by faction; and nothing can pre- 
ſerve them from being like the tumultuary Orator, 
who beſpoke a ſet of triends ſtill to vote hn ſpeeches 

ood. BE 

How exattly sFiledin all forts of Philoſophy he was, 
and how fit to fit down in the chaire,and be the Tudge 
of Controverſies, your Excellency may perceive by 
his carious,and Logicall examination of all Sets, In 
| his Hermotemus. From whence I know not whether 
Lactantius did not borrow hiz Chriſtian Arguments 
to prove,that as they all groſly erredin their Notion of 
true Happineſs, (concerning which there were az many 
Opinton$;as there were ſeverall Schooles and Sects) 
ſo they were all no lefi miſtaken in their Notion of 
Truth. Both, like che Oracle, concluding Socrates 
to be the V Vileſt man for ſaying, That he only 
knew this one Truth , that he cruly knew no- 
thing. 591 
| As for bis WVit ( athing never yet perfeftly defined) 
He hath had thus previledge beyond moſt other VV r1- 
ters, That as it never wanted a ſolid Ground and 
Foundation in Matter, ſo after ſo many Ages '11s ſtill 
Freſh and currant. Ariſtophanes,mn a Comicall way, 
was doubtleſs one of the greateſt wits of his Time. And 
the hike might be ſaid of Menander,if Time,which de- 
vonrs its children,had left us more the hu Fragments, 
to judg him by: yet their wit being only fitted to the Hu-| 
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mours and Perſons of their own preſent Times, for|\ 
the moſt part entred with the Prologue , and expired | 
[ith the Epilogue of their Comcoedies. eAnd i" now| 
wit to none but thoſe ; who have taken the paines to be| 
acquainted with the Manners of that Age; eAnd can| 
raiſe Laughter to themſelves from the help of a Scholi-| 
aſt, to tell them, why Socrates was made ridiculous 
for being a grave man,or Cleon for being a Knight, 
and Senator of Athens. 
The truth is, ſome kinds of wit are like ſome kinds of | 
Garments,which hold faſhion for a while,but grow old] ' 
in the wearing ,and areleft off in compliance toa newer 
mode. Or as 'tiz with {mall wines, which taſte quick] . 
upon the place where they grow,but pawle, and dyc,by, | ; 
the way, if they be tranſported by Sea into another| | 
Country. 
| eMenof vulgar Tudgments, and ſanguine, aery 
coprehenſions,thinkall wit coſiſts in the ſudden brea- 
king of a [eſt,or the quicknels of an Epigram, or the 
Tooth of a Satyre, or the Newnels of a Saying, 
which was not heard before: but theſe are but the lighter | | 
{ neredients of wit, which like $ quibs, flaſh, and| | | 
blaze,and periſh inthe kindling. Tomake witlaſt-| 
ing,and long li ved, a well weighed mixture of Reaſon s| | 
required ; «A working Invention to contrive, and de- 
ſign, a quick fancy to give the Edge, and a ſharpe 
[udgementtoapply,and to ſhape, and ſquare all this to 
preſent Subjet,and Occaſion. /n all which this eAu- 
thor was ſogreat a Maſter , that his COTE 
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already out-liv'd the Statues of Phidias , and Ly- 
ſippus , though to give them Immortality , they 
were carved, and wrought in Marble, and Corinthi- 
an Braſle. 


as great a variety of wit and matter, as can poſſibly 
match profit with delight; ſome Vineger men,at whoſe 
Births ſure Saturne raiond, and convey'd his lezden 
Influence into their Moroſity and Manners,are not 
content in their dull, pedantick way to perſecute all 
wit,as vitious, and-profane, but ſeem wholy to mcline 
toS” John Sucklin's opinton,who made arich Alder- 
man of London to have the greateſt wit, for being 
perfeftly well gifted m the Art of getting Money. 


returning from a Feaſt he was torne in pieces by 
Dogs. For firſt, among their other Ignorant aſperſi- 
ons,they have not fluck to call him Atheiſt : But rs it 
not ſtrange they ſhould accuſe Him of Atheiſm, who ſo 
ingeniouſly drove Idolatry out of the World ? Before 


whoſe wit the Heathen Images fell to rhe Ground, az 


| Dagon did before the Arke of God in the Scripture? 


Who did the buſineſs of $. Paul, and thereſt of the A- 
poſtles,by taking their Divinity from God's of wood 
and ſtone?lWho ſtopt the mouthes of Qracles, quencht 
the fires upon their Altars, turn'd their Temples into 


- FR ins 


| 


- 


will be as laſting as the World: eAnd bis Images have | 


| 
| 


{ 


| 


Nomithſlanding all theſe Excellencies,fet off with 


And theſe are they, My Lord, who have moſt wretch. | | 
[edly endeavour d 10 change the fabulous Tradition, 
which goeth of Lucian's Death intotrue ſtory; That | 


Deſerts, | 


| multitude of falſe , whether to their grave confuta-. 
| tions,or to bs facerious wit.- | 


——_— 
KD ———_— 


| Follies, Hypocrifies ,. aud Crimes ;'» 
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Schoole: and like Him, were Atheiſts too, Si 


know not to whoſe writings wee more'\owe our Chri- 


{tianity, where the true God hath ſucceeded ſuch a 


.. Nextzthey objeft That hee is too Satyricall, and 
puts too much Gall into hu Inke. 'T i much to be ju- 
fpetted T hat They who thus objef , are guilt of the 

ich he with 


- 
= a 


| Deſerts, #undigmſed their Deluſions, and taught the| 
| coſen'd Warld that they payd deare for Lyes and\ 
Cheats? Was he an Acheiſt who would not allow | 
their Fupiter to be-the Thunderer iw Heaven, whoſe | 
Sepulcher and.Cradle were to be feen in Creet ?| 
Who thought no Religion was duetoa Venus made | 
of Tvory ; or'to an /E.\culapius which was the Crea-| 
cure of 4 Smith ? Who laught at Gods made of the| 
Jame Materials with their Altars ;eAnd thought an | 
Apollo hewsn out of a Treenot fit to be VVorſhip', | 
but to Kindle an Oblation. .' If for this they call him | 
Atheift, they cannot. acquit themſelves from being |. 
Infidels, aud Heathens. They might as well affirme | 
that Clemens of Alexandria, Arnobius , Fuſtin | 
Martyr, S* Auſtit, and a3-many Fathers of zbe | 
Church, as armed their Pens agdinft the Super- |' 
| ſtitions 'of :hoſe Times, were bred in ans|. 
they | 
onely 'in a ſober:way proved. ſuch Gods to. be.no|- 
Gods : He expoſed them torhe ſcorne\and contempt | | 
of thoſe who did auore them. So that for my part, I | 


| 
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ſo much pleaſant wit Jabours to reforme . For if 
they were innocent, 'why ſhould they read by Workes 
withſuch trembling apprehenſions, as if he were 


[rj en-from the dead to pluck off their Diſguiſes , and 


man who i not like the Fantaſticke Gentleman., 
who thought the bare having of a great Library , 
which hee underſtood not, nor ever meant to ftudie, 
would make him a preat Scholar, quarrell with a dead 
Author, and ſfpeake hardly of his Aſhes, for telling 
a ſtory. of one lick of this Diſeaſe , who bought Ep1- 


Philoſopher ? Or of-ane who at an excelrve price 
bought; Orpheus, Harpe, thinking it would enable 


tian 2. IVby ſbould they be troubled with hu Deſcri- 


Diſcourſe of Vertue;then drank'themſelves drunke 
in praiſe of:Sobriety and Faſting; Then, as their 
wine . inſpired them , -proceeded_ to hard Notions; 
Then by vertue of a bigger Glaſſe to a compariſon 


un manlike Raylings.;: whichconcludedin a Ciyil 
were changed to pewter Syllogiſmes, throwne at one 


anothers Heads ? Was be too much a Satyriſt , who 
called fuch ameale as this, by thenameof the Battle 


—_ 


fought 


— 


| 


Jay, Ye are the men I, meane ?:}hy ſhould any | 


|Retus. Candleſticks iz hope it would make him a | 


him to draw Beaſts and Trees hike Him, and without 
learning of the: Art , would make him a rare Muſi- | 


of Sets ; From-a compariſon of Sects tomoft rude, | 


| 


| 


"_—_- 


| ption-of 4 Feaſt, where a company of VVrangling | 
Philoſophers mer; who began the meale with a grave 


—— 


|VVarre, where Platters were made weapons, and 
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fought betweene the Lapithzs and Centaures ? Or 
was biy Character too Keene of ſuch Hypocriti- 
call pretenders , for ſaying , that they were meere 
xquivocall Good men , whoſe Phyloſophy and Ver- 
tue lay in thar ſowre lookes, their artificiall Gra- 


vity, their long beards, and formall Gownes ?| 


Did he bait bis Hooke with too much Gall, who bai- 
' | ted it with Gold, by which he makes whole Sholes of 
* [ach grave dillembling men, place Happineſle in 
| | VVealth, and ſnimme Captives to his Angle ? If 
{ſuch Truths as theſe deſerve the name of Satyre, 
E muſt confeſſe hee was the beſt Satyriſt in the 

World . To 
But can they who thus reproach him with the ſharp- 
nefle of his wit, ſay he was an Enemy to any thing 
but Vice? Was there ever a fairer Picture drawne 
of a truly Learned, Vertuous man then his De- 
monax? Or could Demoſthenes bimſelfe ſpeake 
more in praiſe of bs Owne Eloquence, then Lucian 
hath done for him? Or was there ever ſuch a Pi- 
cure of Beauty mixt with Vertue, as be drew of 
the Lady , which gave the Title to bis Images f|\ 
Yet ſome ſowre formaliſts , who only want the long | 
beards of his two faced Philoſophers, to be az Pe-|' 
dantick, and perhaps az learned as They, have not || 
onely without wit difþaraged Lucian's wit , which | 
hath b:ene the Delight and Admiration of all Ages, |: 
but have grinned at Mee for being his Tranſlatour. | 
Tis not a worke proper for aDivane, ſay they, 'T; - 
| - wel} 
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well $: Chryſoſtome lives not in our Dayes. For if 
[be thus cenſured for turning a few pieces of him 
iato Engliſh , what puniſhment did be deſerve, who, 
[being a Father of the Church, with avery pious 
Theft, converted ſ{everall parts of him into Homi- 
lies and Sermons ? But to aſſure their VViſdomes 
that they have barktin the darke, without the help of 
Moon-ſhine to dirett them in their Snarling , your 


Excellency knowes, 1 wasno Divine, but a yourg 


Student of this Colledge , when theſe Sheets paſt 
through my Pen. But Lucian wrote againſt the Chri- 


ſtians. *Tis more tolerably fpoken, and with leſſe 
tenorance then his, who ſaid, Lucian was an Aerian, 
and wrote againſt Biſhops. He might as well have 
[ayd,that he wrote im Detence of Antichriſt; Or that 
by the ſame Figure of wild Anticipation, He was an 
Armintan, becauſe, In his Fupiter confuted, he 


| Wrote againſt Stoiciſme, in the point of Fate, and Ab- 


ſolute Decree. The truth is, theſe men have taken 
popular error for their Guide. For if they will give 
credit to the Fudgement of Plilander , Micyllus, 
| Opſopzus,Cognarus, and ſomeothers, who by the 
difference of VV ut and Style, could diſcover a Spuri- 
ous eAuthor from-a true : the Dialogues in which 
the Chriſtians are reproacht, were none of his. Or if 
they were , How am / to be accuſed, vvho have not 
made them Engliſh, but have left them lockt up in 
their owne untranſlated Greeke ? Brut he Wrote an 
Obſcocne Lucius, and Mergtricious Dilaogues, 
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Battle, would have thought it a very incongruous 


The Epiſtle Dzv1carory. | | 
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Stewes. 


ſharpe-ſighted Men have moft groſly overſeene. 
eAnd that 1s, not an Offence againſt them, but a-/ 
gainſt your Excellency , for not Tranſlating more. 
IWhich T bad done, if the late barbarous Times 
had not broke into my Study, eAnd by raiſing a 
Rebellion againſt Learning, and their Prince , 
had not called Y ou away to lead an Army in the 
Field . Where 1 reaſonably ſuppoſed, that mn 


Powerfull Enemy was inview, and ready tojoyne 


Recreation 70 read ſuch Bookes as theſe with your 
Sword and Helmet on; or to [ſue forth your Or- 
ders with a Lucian in your hand. For the clea+ 
ring , therefore , of the many Obligations , which 
beyond all requitall you have often layd upon mee, 
I befeech you to accept of my VVill for the Deed; 
Nor to diſpiſe this Sacrifice, becauſe the Sheepe 
z5 taken from another man's Fold, or becauſe the. 
Sheate grew in another man's Field. But to put 


the greater value upon this meane Addreſle, whith 


not fit for the Eyes or Eares of aChaſte, or Chri- | 
ſtian Reader. Theſe too 1 have left with their | 
owne Curtaine drawne before them | and have | 


not held a Candle to the Myſterious doings of a 


The truth i , My Lord, in thy Tranſlation Z 
am guilty but of one great Offence , which theſe 


the Head of a Campe , you could not finde leiſure | 
for ſuch Divertiſements as theſe « But when 4 
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[£0 ſhow mee gratefull, hath put mee into the Num- 
ber of thoſe very poore people, who are fayne to| © 
| borrow the Money with which they pay their Debts. | | 


| 
Chriſt Church, Your Excellencie's reall Honourer, 
Anz: 10,1663. 


and much obliged Servant 


FASPER MAYNE. 
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RO METHES am I then? If good 
Sir, you lay ſo, becauſe my works ha 
- Earth in chem, I alloyy che Compari- 
. ſon, and confeſſe my-ſelfe like-hun., aor 

[ £22 | refule ro be call'd a potter ;; chough:my 

| Clay be much baſer, and almoſt as barbarousand courſe; 

©” | asthar whichlies inthe ſtreer. Bur if over prayſing my 
ſpeeches for curious, and artificial, you entitle-rhenn to 

” | the wileſt of the Titans, take hetd leſt lome-body lay, 

” | you ſpeak [ronie; and chat you attire an Airick flout in 

a Commendation. But where,'| pray, amt ſo'curious? 

- |] Orin which of my wrinogs perceive you this overpoliſhe 

Promethean Wiſedome?: *Tis enough for-me thar they 

are. not wholy compoledof Earth, or htrobe rewarded | | 

with Caucaſus But: with how 'much more Juſtice | | | 

” | may:you becompared co Promethexs., who'are ſo fam'd | 

+ Þ| foryour pleadings, and for making; Warres. againſt the | 

Truth? Yours-are living, breathing works, and carry 

| a heatwiththem, which hath flame in it; wherein you 

= | trnelyimitate Prometheus; ; only here's the difference; moſt 
of you work notin Clay, bur raiſegalden pieces. 1 who 
addrefle my (elfeto the Multitude,'and glory: in their Ar- 
tention. ſhew forth only ſome cercain dead Images; And, | | 
as aid before, like puppert-makers, and potters, buſie my | | 
ſelte inclay; having neither life normorion in my doings; | 
HEME B but 
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| but making my Recreation and Play my buſlneſſe. I 


| cannot then, but conſider, whether you call'd me not Pro. 
metheus , as the Comcardian call'd (leon, when he ſaid 
(leon was an after game Prometheus. Or as the Athenians | 
call'd all choſe who made pots and pans, and wroughc 
in clay,Prometbeas, alluding, [ ſuppoſe, to their materials, 
and th@baking of their veſlcls in the fire. If chis be the 
meaning of your Prometheus, you have aimed your darr 
aright, and have tipt it with an Attick ſharpneſſe, and 
point, Since my works azeas frail, and brittle as their 
' pots, and ate ready to ſhiger and break upon the leaft 
daſh ofa ſtone. Burt ſome man, for my encouragement , 
vaul ſay,in comparing my doingsro Promechens, you have 
prayſed their Novelty, as following no Copie, or Exam-. 
ple, Ashe when there were yer none, firſtinvented, and | 
framed Men; ſhaping and trimming his new Creatures 
ſo, as to be quick of Motion, and graceful in Aſpect, 
Wherein though he were the Artificer , yer Minerva afli- 
ſted. who inſpired the Clay, and breathed a Soul, and 
life into the V'orkmanſhip. Thus may ſome man lay,and 
give a fairconſtruction toyour Words. And perhaps this 
| was your meaning. Bur this ſatisfies me nor, if 1 be 
thought a Broacher of Novelties; fince nothing can be na- | 
; med more ancicnt then thar Originall by which my 
| worksare drawn. Yetif they wanted Gracefulneſſe, or 
{ Beauty, I] ſhould both bluſh for them, and, would have 
| you know, ſhould tread them under foor. Who am nor 
 fotaken with Noveltie, as notto deſpiſe it, ifit come mil. 
ſhapen. Since, ſhovuldI chink otherwiſe, I were worthy |} 


to be torn by ſixteen Vultures, Not underſtanding how 


much the Deformity of things is increaſed by their ſtrange. 
neſſe. Ptolomy, therefore the ſonne of Lagus, having. 
brought rwo ſtrange thingsinto Egypt , a Batrian Camel | | 
all over black; And a man equally divided into two 
Colours, one halfe exactly black , the other exceeding 
white, and having aſſembled the AZgyptians in the Thea- 
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ter, and entertain'd them with many other ſhovyes, at 


laſt preſented the Camel, and party culour'd man, think- 
ing to raiſe their wonder by the ſ1ght. Bur they much 
frighted arthe Camel, were ready to runne away in Tus 
mult: Though he were deckt all over with gold, had 
trappings of purple,and a bridle inlaid with Jewels; The 
wealth or Trealure perhaps of ſome Darius , or-( amby- 
ſes, or Cyrus.But at fight of the man many laught: Others 
turn'd away their faces, as from ſome Prodigie. Where- 
upon Prolomy perceiving, that they took not as he inten- 
ded, and that the /Xgyprians were not at all amazed wirh 
their ſtrangeneſſe, but rather preferr'd things comely and 


well featur'd, cauſed them to be removed, nor having | 


the man afterwards in ſuch value as before: And ſuffering 


co one Theſþis a Minſtrell for playing well at a drinking, 
Sol may well fear leſt my works ſhow like a Camel 
beforethe Agyprtians:. However ſomemen may admire 


their bridle; and purple. For that they are compounded of | 


rwo excellent things, Dialogue and ( omedy, is not enough 
to give them Elegancy, and forme, unlefle there be agree. 
ment, and meaſure, and harmony in the Mixture. For 
from two Excellencies may ariſe a disfigured compoſi. 
tion, as is ordinarily reported of Centaures ; which you 
will not call an amiablecreature, but rather a Creature of 


Contempt: If we may believe paincers, who alwaies 
| limbe them amidſt their drunkeanefle, and flaughters, 


Whar then? may there not ſpring a well feavour'd Com- 
pound, from two beauties mixt? As when Wine is 
mingled with hony, may Inot ſay both are ſweetly tem- 
pered ? I will not earneſtly afirme my writings to be 
ſuch; Burt fear left their Compoſition have corrupted 
their beaury. For Dialogue and Comedy , have nor al- 
waies been friends, and matchr rogether, Since thart 
kept at home, and delighted in ſolitary walks, and main- 
tain'd diſcourſe but with ſome few; whereas this wholy 
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| the Camelto die negleed, he gave thetwo-colour'd man |, 
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| matters too ſubtly. On theotherſide Dialogue held reve- 
{rend diſpures of the nature of things, and of virtues of 
| Bhiloſophers; ſorthar, according to the Proverb of the 


{ and to raiſe agreement from things diſagreeing, and nor 


| to feare, leſt I ſeem to have attempted ſomething like 
| co your Prometheus, in mingling a woman with a man, 


| ſopher.As for Theevery;of all things youcan never charge 


| there be ſome one, not yer come to my knowledge, 


| belongs; to Epimethew, not Prometheus, 


| to the pipe in numbers:Sometimes ſpeaking in Anapzſts; 
| it ſcofr at choſe who ſtudied Dialogue, calling them men 


viving over itſelte to Bacchus, lived in the Theater, and 
there raiſed ſport, and laughter, darted jeſts, and danced 


of anxious Contemplations,and Romancers of high max- 
ters, and thelike;obſerving only one way of preſentment, 
which was tojeer them, and with a Dyoniſtan Liberty to 
bringthem in, ſometimes walking inthe Ayre, and cone 
verſing with Clouds, ſometimes meaſuring the jumps, 
and skippings of Fleas ; as men who diſputed light, Aery 


Muſitians, there was twice the diſtance of all Gamur, 
from the higheſt notetothe loweſt and baſeſt , between 
them;And yet have 1 dared to unite things ofthis diſtance, 


well enduring fellowſhip: And from hence havercaſon 
and do therefore undergoe your Arraignment, Nay, 
leſt I haveenterprized ſomething worſe, and couzened 
my Hearers by inviting them to bones cover'd with far, 
and drelt a (omick Laughrer in the Gravitie of a Philo- 
that upon my writings.From whom ſhould | ſteal*unleſle 
who hath written of Chimzra's, and Gyants. Beſides, 


what would would you havemedo? *Tis good to pur- 
ſue an Enterprize once begun; ſince to change purpoſes 
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| Lucian to Nigrinus wiſheth proſperity; 


diculousto carry Owlesthither,vvhereis ſuch plen- 
tie. So for meto vvrite, and ſend my book to Njzrinus 
accompanied with power and force of yyords, yvere to 
fall under the ridiculous Proverb, and to ſend Oyyles in- 
deed. My purpoſe being only to acquaintthee, hovy Lam, 
and hovy thy Speeches have left ſuch deep Impreſſions 


'ris manifeſt that not Ignorance alone, burthe defire and 
loveof Converſation and Speech is the cauſe of this my 
boldneſle. Farevvell. | | 


td 


Nigrinus, or the Manners of Philoſophers. 
The Speakers, Lucian and a Philoſopher. | 


Qu_ 


| Hare Hovv venerable, and exalced you are return'd? 
neither yvouchſafing ro look on us any more, or to 
afford us your Company, or to mingle difcourſes vvih 
us, but are of a ſuddain transformed into One vvho con. 
| temnes all men. 1 vyould gladly knovv of you, hovy 
you arriv d to this Infolence, and upon vyhat reaſons ? 
Phils. What Reaſons can there be, my friend, bur fe- 
licitie ? | 
Luci: Hovyv ſay you ? if | 
Phileſ: Marry, that beyond my ExpectationsI am re- 
turn'd proſperous and happy, and to borrovy an Expreſſi- 
on fromthe Stage, thrice happy. | 
| Luci:. O Hercules ! in ſo ſhort a Time ? 


| 25 "IM 


eAn Epiſtle to Nigrinus. *© | 
C73 to Athens, ſayes the Proverb; as if *ewere ri- | 


in me, I diflent from Thucydides ſaying , rhat Igno- | | 
rance makes men bold, and conſideration fearful]: Since | | 
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| Philoſeph : Tis even lo. 


Lucian, But what elſe is there which makes you ſo 
proud, as not to allow us to rejoyce at your good for- 
rune, orto hear the truth of your whole Story ? 

Philofoph: Is not athing tobeadmired , think you, 
for a {Jave' to returne free, a begger rich, a fool wiſe, 
| and a mad-man recover'd ? | To 

Lucian, . Yes ſurely : Yer I underſtand not clearly 
what you drive at. | hd 

. Philojoph: 1 went into the City , then, to find a 
Surgeon for my Eyes, whole pain very much increaſed, 
and grew. upon ie. 

Lucian, All this Iknow; and wiſht you mightlight 
upon a skilfull one. | | 

Philoſ: Having purpoſed alſo, of along time to be-] 
tow a vilitupon Nigrinus, the Platonick Philoſopher, 
rifingearly, I went to Salure him, and knocking at his 
door, a boy carryed inthe Meſlage, and I was fent for 
in. At my firſt Entrance, I found him with a book 1n 
his hand, beſet round with the Images of the ancient 
 Wiſe-men.. In the midſt of the room ſtood, a ta- 
ble beftrewed with Geometricall Diagrammes , &| 
figures; and a Sphere reſembling the Univerſe. Sa- 
lacing me-very friendly, heaskr me how 1 did, 1 ha- 
ving made him an account, forreturn, askt him how he 
did, and whether his reſolucion held for another voyage 
into Greece. He no ſooner began to ſpeak, and to open 
bis mind, but his wotds fell upon me in ſuch a ſhowre of 
| Ambroſia, . that me-rhought (at ever there were any.) -1 
' was among, Homers ancient Syrens, and Nightingales: So 
Divinely he uttered himſelfe, when falling into thepraile 
of Philoſophy, and the Child thereof, Liberty , he laugh 
at thoſethings which the vulgar eſteeme good, Riches, 
Glory, Kingdomes,and Honour, Gold alſo, and Purple ; 
| and thoſe other things prized commonly by the moſt , 
{| andtillthen by me. Which I: received with an attentive 
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and open mind , ſaw not forthepreſent, the thing to 
which1 might compare my ſelfe : but was caſt inio a 
Diſtraction ; ſomerimes greivingro hearthoſe things moſt 
precious tome, Riches, Gold and Glory diſproved; al- 
moſt weepingat their Confuration; now again accoun- 
ting them baſe and contemprible. Much joyed, though, 
chat | now begaa to look chrough the clouds, and Gloo- 
mineſlſe of my former life : wherefore wholy forgetting 
thecure of my eyes, as a vanity, my mind by litle and lir- 
tle began to be very ſharp-ſighted , which ill then 1 car- 
ried abour with me blind, ll patſhng on, I becamethe 
thing whereof you accule me; a Man advanced, and 
carried aloft by his diſcourſe, and unable ever fince to 
ſubmicto ſmall contemplations. For that happen'd to 
me concerning Philoſophy, which is reported to have 
happen'd to the Indians concerning Wine; who being 
naturally hot,upontheir fartt taſte of aliquorſo enflaming, 
preſently grew mad , and were twice as much enraged 
as other men. Juſt ſo doel appear to you, drunk and | 
reeling with all diſcourſes, thoughthis is notto be drunk, 
but dilcreer and ſober. 

| Lician, I would faine, (if itmay be without your 
trouble ) hear bis diſcourſes reported, ſecuring them 
from my diſdain; being ſuch a hearer as is both a friend 


tro yourſelfe, and oac who hath heretoforeſpent time in | 


ſuch lofiy ſtudies, 
Philoſoph: I obey your defires Sir, ſince according 
rothar halfe verſe in Homer, you petition One already 
willing. who, if you had not prevented me, had volun- 
tartly craved your attention. For I defire to make you 
a witneſleto otbers, thatl am not mad withoutreaſon; 
ic being my delight ro exerciſe, and make repetitions to 
my ſelfe, though no body be preſent, and twice or 
thrice a day. ſolitarily ro revolve what 1 heard, And as 
lovers ſuppliethe abſence of thoſe they love with the re- 


raembrance of their Words or Actions, and fixing their 


thoughts 
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| ] thoughts vpon them, couzentheir Longings with their 


memory, as ifchoſethey loved-werepreſent; framing ro 
' themlelves imaginaric Dialogues , and takeing plealure 
in thoſerhings which they then leemio hear; as when they 
were at:firſt ſpoken ; -and applying their minds tothe re- 
| membranice of chings paſt, bulierheimlebves as if they Jay 
before them: ſolrakeno mall latisfationinxecoliectins g 


| thoſe abſent dilcourles of Philoſophy which 1 once heard; 


and like Sea-men, or Travellers in the dark, do ſteer my 
' Coutle by rhis; Cavdle, i alvwaies 1 imagining thatman to 
be preſent to my Actions, .and asit were ſtill hearing his 


diſcourſe: ; ſometimes rai !ng my Contemplation , me« 


| coks! have his face .in my eyes, and his words in my | 
| cares; ſarruly did heverifiethat of the Comedian, and left | 
L 2-fting in his Hearers. 


:,. Lucian,” 7. Spare further prifices. ad Sir, nd be- 
gin your ftorie 5 far you doe not a little torment and tire 
my expeQation. bs 
i. ; Phileſoph : You ſay truez my icnd aol hab; is fi : 
Bur firſt-Lpray have you ſeen an ill Tragick+ or Comick A- 
cor; thoſe I mean who are hiſt, who. ſpoiling good 
Poems with, bad: Actions - are At laſt pluckr oft the 
fage , -though the play al | denn mas deſerve aiR/1 and 
Elappes* j00 < £45 

. Locianoi know: many Guch .- But owhy aske you ? 

Philoſoph : Becauſel fear left I ſeem to you ro imitare 
(hem, vs nleſt'giveing no righrorder to my rehearſal, 1 
carrupt his\1 meaning by my weaKncfle, 'and wrong, the 
| Blay byireperition. ©: As for my felfe your diſallowance 
| will nor muchtrouble me; Burl ſhould be ſorry a good 
argumencdhould ſuffer 1 in my delivery, or grqw: dish- 
gured undermy perfarmance: ++ Remember then, that] 
carougb.my-whole: Narration, the'ActorsFaults be not lai- 
ed bpon the: Poet buy remove him: far:from' the ſtage ,| 
' as;NOt:caneerned by that winch is: donein: the Thearer. 
-inthemeanctime,;* will grve-y6u atatte whar a play- 
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yerlam for my memory ; otherwiſe nor at all differing 
from a meſſenger in a Tragedy. Wherefore if I report 
any thing imperfeRly, think that which was left out, 
beſt; and that the Poet would have told it with more 
advantage : and then it you hifſe me, I ſhall nor much 


CaTre. 


continued like a Rhetorician. You would adde now, 


that you ſtayed not long with him, and that you come | 


unprovided to ſpeak, and that 'twere better hear him 
make his own report; and that you brought not away 
all, but as much as was pofhible for you ar thartime to 
binde up inyour memory. Were you not abour to ſay 
thus? 1 ſhall therefore hold you excuſed , and deſire 


| you to think you have Spuna ſuthcient preface to your 


Story : Sincel, for my part, am ready to giveyou my 


applauſe ; whereas if you tire me longer, Iſhall remems. | 


ber my vexation bythe way, and hiſle aloud. 
Philoſoph * Surely 'rwas in my purpoſe to ſay as much 
as you havepalt over, and to have added, beſides, that 


| to deliverthings inthis order, and to draw them into the 


like continued web, is to me impoſhble ; ſince ſtriving 
romake him ſpeak with my voice, Ithould once more be 
like thoſe players, who ſuſtaining the perſon of Aga- 
mennon, or Creon, or Hercules , and being richly dreſt, 
and looking majeltickly, and ſtraining to [peak bigge, 
come off in a flender, treble, womanith voice, much 
ſmaller then that of Hecuba, or her daughter Polyxena : 
leaſt therefore their Accuſttions become mine, by acting 


| a part roo great for me, and thereby diſgraceing my pro- 


peities, L will ſpeak in my owne naked perlon , leaſt 


wherel (lippe, that Divine perſonage, whom l repre- 


| ſent , ſhould fall with me. 


Lucian, This fellow will never leave vexing me with 
{1militudes taken from Tragedies , andthe ſtage. 


Philofoph. Ihave done, and nowcometothe matter. 
C The 


Lacian. An excellent exordium, by Mercary, and | 
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| The entrance tothisdiſcourſe,chen,was a Commendation 
of Greece and of the ſtudents at Athens,who were equally 
bred to Philoſophy , and want; neither vainly delighted 
with the ſight of the Citizens;nor loraken with ſtrangers 
as by their new faſhions to corrupttheir education; But 
if any came among them ſo diſpoſed, they by little and 
lictle transformed him , and--untaught him his former 
manners, and vvrought him into a purer kind of beha- 
 viour and carriage. 1remember he told a ſtory of one of 
thoſe ſpanglers, and glittering men, who came to Athens 
very brave, and gallant, numeroully attended, and va- 
riouſly apparell-d, who ſuppoſed himſelfe ro be much #- 
mulared by all the Athemians, and thought a Demi- 
god:but appeared tothole a man much to be pirtied, who 
preſently beganto inſtruct him,not harſhly, or openly dil- 
{wading him to live in a free Citty,as he pleaſed. Bur after 
he began to be troubleſome to their Schooles,and Barthes, 
thronging all Paſſengers with his Crowd of followers, 
 oneIin aconcealed low voice, ſcarce able to reach him, 
would fay, I was affraid leaſt this gallant would have 
been ſmoother'd ar waſhing: Another, the Bathes have 
enjoyed a long peace, what needot luch an Army then? 
| Heinthe meantime over-heard things as they were, and 
cook in Inſtruction. Again when he took off his Imbroi- 
deries,and purple, pleaſantly jeering his Flowers, and co- 
lours, ſome would ſay, The ſpring is come: others, From 
whence flew this peacock? others, Perhaps theſe feathers 
were his mothers,and the like. And ſo pafling their ſcoffes 
on other things, ſometimes thty would flout the mulci- 
eude of his Rings : ſometimes the ſuperfluous curling of 
his haire: ſomerimes the Luxury of his Dier, till inſenfi- 
bly he grevy diſcreet, and being thus publickly refor- 
med, departed much better then he came. Hovv little 
they are aſhamed to profeſle poverty, appears by a paſ 
ſage vvhich herecounted to me, vvhich happen'd pub- 
lickly at the celebration of the Athenian Games ; 
where 
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vvhere one of the Town was apprehended and brought | 
befarethe Judge of the ſports, forcoming to theſhovy in a 
died fuit, vvhich vvhenthe reſt lavy, they pittied the man, | 
and beſoughthis pardon; and vyhenthe crier proclaimed, 
he had broke the Law, which allowed no-ſpeRtators ſo 
apparell'd, as-if they had before conſulted , they all 
cryed out with one voice , that liberty ſhould be grant- 
{ed to one ſoarrayed, ſeeing he had no more cloathes. 
Such paſſages as theſe he much extol'd, as alſo the free- | 
dome of the place; the frugality. of their Diet, the 1 
Calmes ,, and: tranquillity of the people which they 18 
| poſleſſe un-envied. * Afſuring me withall, char their| | 
life was agreeable ro their Philolophic, and was a- | | 

ble co preſerve manners in their puricy ; and that ro ja 
a vertuous man, and one who had learn'd to deſpiſe | | 
Riches, and had reſolved to order his life by theſe 
things which were naturally honeft , -no place afford- 
ed luch ſuiteable Converſation. ' Bur tro: a man that 
loved wealch, and took delight in Gold, and mea: 
ſured happinefſe by his power, and purple ; who 
never taſted liberty, or made tryall of freedome, or 
beheld Truch , but was bred up in flatteries, and 
ſervitude, vvho ſacrificed his ſoule in obedience to plea- 
ſure, and loved luxurious feaſtes, or exceſſe of 
wine , or uſe of women, filling himſelfe with Im- 
poſtures, Couſenage, and lies : As allo trohim who if 
took pleaſure in light Muſicke, or in looſe laſcivious ; 
ſongs , the converſation of thisplace was molt proper. E 
For here every ſtreet, and marker place is ſtored with Ms 
the things which they molt affett ; and men are freeto | 
take in pleaſure ar all their gates and ſenſes, their 
eyes, their cares, their ſme!l , their palate," their 
Imbracements, and Touch, which running inone cter- 
nall, muddy, troubled ftream, drovwnes and overflowes 
all paſſages; Adultery, and coverouſneſle, and perjury, | 

| andſuchatribe of pleaſures,meetingrheretogether in one | || 
IF: C 2 chan- | 
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| chanell: whence the ſoulc being over-whelmed by a 


deluge , modeftie, vertue, and juſtice become utterly un- 


| joynced, and loſt, leaving the place void and empty, 
1 and in their ſtead athirft, and ſpring of vices of ſeverall 


kinds and- formes. © This charaRter he gave me of this 
City, the 'nurſe and milſtreſle of ſuch vertues.. 1 there- 


fore, ſaid he, no ſooner ſer ſail from Greece, andar- 


rived neer my owne ſhoare, when recolleting my 
thoughts 1 askt my ſelfe the reaſon of my returne, 


Applying that verſe of Homer to my felfe, O moſt un- 


happy Wight, why leaving Phabus light, ( Greece you 
muſt ſuppoſe , and the happineſle, and the liberty of 


thoſe parts) art thou come back? that thou mayeſt 


{ behold the diſorder of this place , Sycophants, proud 


| ſalutes, prolonged ſuppers , flatterers, murthers, ex- 


peRation- of dead mens wills, and diſſcmbled friend- 
{hippe ? or what wilt thou doe , who canſt neither 
reforme, nor yet practice the bad Cuſtomes of the 
place? Reaſoning thus with my felfe, as Fupiter did 
Ele flor , ſol withdrew my ſelfe from the pikes, and 
flaughters, and skirmiſhes of the World; reſolving 
ever after to keep at home, and propoſing to my elfe 
this womaniſh , or ( as ſome may. call it) daſtardly 
courſe of life. I hold diſcourſes with Philo/ophie, 
Plate, and truth: And placeing my elfe as it 1 were 
in ſome populous Theater, 1 look downe from a- 
loft upon the Carriage of affaires abroad; partly as 
they are able to ſtirre recreation , and provoke laugh. 
ter, partly as they are able to prove the Conſtancic of 


 areſolute man. For if it be ſeemly»to ſpeak in praiſe 


of vice, you cannot imagine where'the exerciſe ot ver- 
rue is greater, or where mindes undergoe ſtronger tri- 
als, then amid'it the manners of this City. . For tis 
no ſmall victory to reſiſt ſo many temptations , ſo 
many charming ſpectacles , and attracting allurements : 


Bur like #lyſſes to fail by them, not with bands bound, 
T 11 (which 
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ordinary Occurrences, ſo | will give. you ſome examples, 
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( which were cowardly) nor with eares ſtope' with 


wax, bur with attention, and Joole, requires a mind. 


ſublimared, and raiſed above them. You will admire 
Philoſophie, if you fer it in compariſon with luch mad- 
neſſe; and contemne the Goods of fortune, beholding, 
as it were ina Scene, or vatying Comedie,” a lervant 
ſometimes tocometforth a'malter, a rich manto become 
poor; And onthe contrary, a beggar to become a Lord, 
or Prince ; onemanto be a friend, anocher an enemy, a 
third an exile. Buttheching molt deplorable is thatthough 
fortune plainly teſtify char che butnefl=s of mortals are her 

aſtime; and chough men dat ly lee that nothing is ſtable, 
and fixr, yer they fill itch ater riches, and great place, 
and ſtill walke onin the purtuir ot tucceſlefle hopes Now 
whereas I rold you 'twas fit to laugh an raiſe mirth from 


Isr not good Comediero feerich wen di{play their pur- 
ple, brandiſh their rings, and bewrray lo mich folly ? 
Bur the grear vanity of ail is, that they ſal.re choſe they 
meet by others mourhes, and account ir agreat favour to 
youchſaferhem alook. Others more venerable. and ex- 
petting Adoration, are not to be ſaluted a far off, nor af- 
terthe Perſian manner, bur are to be approach't with a 
lowy obeyſance; And in faſhioning your addrefle before 
you come neer, you areto ſignifie the humiliry of your 
mind, by the poſture of your body, and then are per- 
mitted to kiſſe their breaſt or hand: which in thoſe who 
were never ſo favoured, ſtirres 2 matrer of emulation, 
and regard, whileſt you, allche while, deliver your elfe 
over tobecouſcn'd. Where I cannor but praiſe their in- 
humaniry, for not ſaluting us with their mouch. Much 
more ridiculous are thole their retainers, and clients, 
whoriſing at mid-night, ferch a Compaſſe, and walke 
about che Citty; and after all are excluded by the ſer- 
vants; and ſuffer themſelves to be called dogges, flatte- 
rers, and the like. The reward of their tedious Circuit , 
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where cating much , and drinking morethen is fir, and 


| {peaking many things not tobe named, at laſt finding 


faule and. diſcontent they depart, either blaming their 
entertainment , or diſreſpe&t , or the baſeneſſe of the 
invitation: Beſpewing the Lanes alſo, and Allies, as 
they paſſe; or quarrelling in vile baudy-houſes , where- 


| by moſt of them the next day are fain to keep their beds, | | 
and co ſend for Chirurgeons ; others, moſt abſurdly, | ' 


ſcarcerefrain making viſics in their fickneſfle. Linthe mean 
time, hold cheſe whothus flatter, much more miſcrable 
and loſt, then thoſe who are flattered: as being the 
principall authors of the others pride. For when they 


| admiretheir plenty , and extoll their wealth, andevery 


morning belet their doors , and intheir ordinary accoſt- 
ments ſalute themas their Maſters, what mult the others 
think of themſelves > Whereas, it by common agreement 
they would forbeare, though ir were but a while , this 
voluntary ſervitude, do you not think the rich would 
comea begging to poor mens doors, and make ſuit to 
them not co ler thei: Felicity Ife without ſpeRators, and 
witneſſes ? or the bravery of their tables, and magnih:- 
cence of their Buildings, to ſtand uſeleſle and unregar- 
ded ? For none are fo cnamoured of their treaſures, 
as to thinkthemſelves therefore happy becauſe they have 
them; ſince poſſeſſion would give lirtle value to Rarely 
palaces, Cheſts of Gold ,; and boards of Ivorie, were 
there not ſome body to admire them. *"Twere fit there- 
fore, forthe Abatement of their eſtimation and power, 
ro encountet rich men with contempt ; ſince humouring 
of them increaſes their folly. Butfor men unlerer'd, and 
openly profeſling ignorance, to doethus, may perhaps 


| 


be choughrrolerable. That which moſt deſerves a Satyre, 
is, thatthoſe who make profefhon of Philoſophy, doe 
things yet more ridiculous. How think you , am 1 
troubled in my ſoule, whenIſee aman ofreverend years 

mingle 


| is atroubleſome ſupper,and the cauſe of many milchiefes; | 
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| minglchimſelfe with a eroop of flatrerers, and give his 


attendance to ſome great officer, and at ſupper to mix 
diſcourſe with other rerainers , yet the more taken notice 


| of for his habits ſake ? Though ſtomack moſt thatthey 
- | change nottheir garb, as well as a&all the other parts 
* | inthe Play. For as for thoſe things which paſſe at ſich 


invitations, to which of the flattezers are they to be 
compared ? Doe they not eate with much lefſe modera- 
tion * Are they not much more apparently drunk * They 
alwaies riſelaſt, and ſtrive to carrie away more then 0- 
thers : And if there be any one ofthem of a finer educa- 
tion, many times he vill offer to ſing. Theſe things 
he obſerved as ridiculous, particularly alſo taxing thoſe 
who taughr Philoſophy for reward , and ſold vertue, as 
it were, inthe market; calling their Schools ſhops, and 
ſhambles; and thinking ic moſt reaſonable, that he who 
taught others to deſpiſe wealth, ſhould firſt render hin» 


ſelfe above gaine : ſince it was hjs owne ordinary courſe, | 


not only to inſtruct thoſe who would learne gratis, but 
ifneed were to ſupply their wants outof his generous con- 
tempt of riches; 'being ſo farre from coveting things 
which did not concernehim, as notto bend his cares to 
the preſervation of thoſe things which were his owne ; 
for many years not once vouchſateing to viſit a farme 
which he had neerthe City, For firſt, he made queſtion 
whether he might call it his owne : proceeding 1 ſuppoſe 
by this diſtinction; that by natarc we are not Lords of 
any thing, burrhar by law, and ſucceſſion, we obtain an 
uncertain poſleſſhion, and uſe of things; and are for alictle 
time called owners, and when our ſet terme is expired, 
that then they paſle on to another, who bares that name. 
Many other exemplary things he had in him worthy of 
imitation; the plainneſſe ofhis diet, the moderation of his 


exerciſe, the gravity of his perſon, the decency of his appase | 


rell, bur above all the equall temper, and ſweetneſle of his 
behaviour. His manner was co admoniſh ſuch as reſorted 
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| ro him,notto deferrerheir amendment,(as many do; who 
fer themſelves certain feaſts, and ſolemne times, from 
whence to beginne to leave off lying, and to do things 
which are honeſt) maintaining thar the imbracements 
of vertue ought ro be without delay. He alſo condem- 
ned thoſe Philoſophers very much, who placed the exer« | 
ciſe of vertue in accuſtoming their young Schollers to the| 
Jabours, and hardneſles which they wereto reſiſt; com- |. 
 manding them ſometimes to be bound , and whipt; o-| 
| thers, ſomewhat moreelegant, uſed ro cur prints in their | 
fieth with a raſour: whereas, ſaid he, 'twere much better || 
to beget an hardineſſe andcourage in their ſoules firſt; that |” 
way of education being ſtill to be preferred, which partly | 
regards the minde, partly the body,partly the learners age, |! 
and former courle of breeding, it being a great faulc in| 
Tutors to taske their Schollers beyond their abilities ; | 
lince many too hard ſer have died undertheir impoſitiens. 
One I knew, ſaid he, who having caſted their cruel diſci- 
pline, at the firſt hearing of more rattonall diſcourſes (as 
if he had then come to himlſelfe) irrecoverably forſook | 
chem,and lived ever after very contentedly. Here he paſt 
on, and ſpeaking of other profeſhons, atlaſt fell upon the 
diſtarbances , and Juſtlings of the Citty; not omit- 
ting the Theater, the horſe-race, Horſemens ſtatues , 
names of great horſes , and the Crackes made of them 
in by-Corners. For, ſaid he, there is not a more uſu- 
all madneſle then that of Horſe-race ; wherewith alſo 
many who weare the countenance of vertue are infe- 
&ed. Afterthis entring, as it were, upon another Act 
of the play , he toucht upon thoſe paſlages which fall 
| out at funeralls,and making of wills : Adding,moreover, 
'thatthe Romans in all theirlife time uttered but one true 
word, meaning in their wills; ſo that the Teſtator 
never enjoyes the benefit of his owne truth. I could nor 
refraine laughter, when he proceeded, and ſaid, the Ro- 
mans deſired to have their ignorance buried with mn 
an 
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and-yer proclaimed their ſtupidicy by their wills, -whileſt [1 
ſome/command_-rhoſe-cloathes' of -beft- value» worn by | 
them in their lifecime ro be burnt wich thenr;” Others | | 
leave. ſo many ſervants to attend their graves'z'- Others | | 
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give order fos-the: crowning of theiripillars with chaps | | | 


lets; prolonging their folly:beyond cheirfuneralls; andleaz 
vingit to.conjeRture what they did alive, when-they pro: 
videfor ſuch monuments after. their:death. For thele are 
they, ſaid he, who buy only that meat which cofts moſt, 
who at their. encertainmencs drink wine with. mufick;, 
and:Odours, who in the midſt of winter crown them- 
ſelves with roſes, which they prize;from cheirnanſeaſona- 
blenefle, and'ſcarciry;- diſdayningrithofe as worthleſle 


which are ofatimely and-nacurall growth. : Fheſc are | 
they who drink perfumes: where, by the way, he carp't | | 
acthoſe who knevv'nothovv to order, and uſetheir plea- | 
ſures; bur ſinned by the prepoſterous thuffling; and con- | | 
fafion of them,; ſuffering-them- utterly to rramiple upon |. 


i 43 


andvvaſte the.ſoule, being,according'to thariaying of the 
Tragedy, themſelves hurried beyond the mark: This 
he {aid, vvasa.meere {olceciſmein'/pleaſure, Imitating Mo- 
mus, ] believe, in his reprehenſion. For as he found fault 
vvich God for makingaBull, and not placeing his hornes 
before his eyes; ſo he blamed choſe vvho vvore Garlands, 
and knevy not their right place; "For, ſaid he, ifthey de- 
lightin che Ayre, or ſent of violets, and roſes, they ſhould 
vveare them-juft under their noles, as neerthe place of 


breathing as. may be, that the ſmell may ſtrike'rheir ſenſe 


the ſtronglier. - He laugh alſoat thoſe vvho ſpent their 
ſtudies in the contrivance of curious entertainments ; 
afteting unknoyvn ſauces, and variety of difhes, and pur- 
ting themſelves to ſo. much charge and trouble for the 
loveof a ſhort ranſitory pleaſure. For he made it aclear 
caſe, that all their paines vverc laid outupon the bredch 


of four fingers, vvhich, ſaid he, is the meaſure ofthe lon- | | 
geſt throat , For they cannot enjoy the pleaſures of their 
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| Jainties before they-eat them nor differ: they ;1n4cafte,! 


; roke was deep, and: home, and his ſpeech fo rightly ay- 


JIE > - 


thou gh.never.ſo coltly\p from: courker fateafter:thoy.have 
eaten them; It remaines, then, rhat aftertheir great (urns, 


they boughr:mcerly thar-thore-plcaſure which.cheyzook | | 
in:the cpaflage and-:going-down.. And:they iatequitly | 
puniſhe, {kid-he, farcheir igndrance, whornnderſtandnor | | 
thoſe trieplealures. which Philafbphy:beftowees: ar; the | 
induſtrious. He difcoixſt to rac;allo;many:things:concer. | | 
niogBathes':.. Hows vainly they tare frequenced ;! wha | | 


affsones: ate'cherei offer'd;' how rlome: arc carried:thither + 
gpori-thein ſervants ſhoulders as itwerteo theirflineral. | | 
One thing; ardinarily;practifedin the Ciry ,; but moſtuſu- | | 


all in Bathes;he mictrinvcighted againtt: "That js,tokave 
ſome ſervants go befarc to:wiarne themitotlook. ts-their 
faoting, as they areitp-paſſc over ſome-hole; or by fome 
place which:jets out; maſt abſnad!y inftructing them tiowy 
they are ta.tread. Aithinginhis judgmentmuch robecum- 
plained of:thac fince they did-notdine.orſyppe withorhers 
miouthes.orhands, nor hear with others cares, yet being in | 
1 10S ſhould imploy ocherseyestoſcefor chem, 
and be g 
blind or lame;and this at mid-day;in the openiftreer, when 
as they themſelves have the managing of the ſtate. This and 
much morc he bricfly; paſt over,and [o ended his diſcourſe. 
Lall the while liftening to him like one entranced,and ſtill 
fearing he ſhould give over. Forhe wasnoſooner ſilent, but 
that befell me whict: happen'd to the people of Corcyra, 
Long fixtl mine eyes upon him like once inchanted; Then 
{uffering in my ſelfe a great confuſion, and Fumulr , firft 
Ifel into acold ſivear, nextlabouring ro ſpeak,l ſunk down, 
and was unable: my voice failed , and my tongue de- 
nied.its office, and co:conclude, for want of other expreſ- 
fron, 1 fell a.crying.' For his difcourſe did nor lightly 


raze my skin, or leave in me acaſuall impreſſion, butche 


uided by directions ſcarce fir.ro-be. given tomen || 


med; that, as may ſo ſay jtentred;auddeott ty very ſoule, 
41, For 
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For if, under correion, I may now paſle my judgment 
of Philoſophicall diſcourſes, this is my opinion of them: 


| The mind of every ingenious man is like a loft delicate 


Butt, many Archers there are in the world, who carry 
quivers filled with diſcourſes of all ſorts, yetalldoe not 
hit the marke : Bur ſome drawing their Bow to hard, 
give toc much forceto their Shaft, which flies home, in- 


paſſesthrough theBurt,leaving a great gappe and wound 
inthe Soule. Others again on the contrary rhoughr the 
weakneſle of their Armes, and {lackneſle oftheir Bow, 


flight, fall down many times in the mid-way : Or if 
they chanceto reach themarke, they doe bur ſuperficial- 
ly couch it, and leave no imprefhion; as not being diſ- 


deed, and like him 1 ſpoke of , will exactly. conſider 
whether the Buttbe nottooſofr, ortoo hard for his Ar- 
row : ( for there are ſome Markes notto be pierced ) 
andas he makes his diſcoverv, dipping his Shaft (not in 
poyſan, like the Seythians, norin barmfull juyces, like 
the Cretans, bur) in poignant,and ſoveraigne Medicines, 


he diſcharges, allowing ſuch juſt aim to his fhor, as to 


Plerce and not paſſe through, but toremain and ſtick , 
till the vertue of the dart, diffuſing it ſelfe, over-ſpread 
and ſealon the whole mind. And this isthat which ar 
once {tirres the delight, and tearesof the hearers. As it 


my Soule. Iapplyed therefore unto him char verle : 
Still ſhoot, if unto men thy darts prove rayes. 

For as thoſe who hear a Phrysian Cornet winded, doc not 

all runmad ; butthoſe onely whoare poſleſt with their 

Goddeſſe , upon the ſound of the charme, fall into their 

former diſtractions: ſoall who hear Philoſophers doe nor 

depart aſtoniſht and wounded, but thoſe only berween 


whoſeSoules andPhiloſophie,thereis ſome ſympathy and 


deed, but ſtickes not ; but through too much ſtrength | 


— 


ſhoot not home; bur their Arrowes languiſhing intheir | | 


charged with might enough. But a good Archer in- | | 


then befellme , when fel his Balſam gently creep over | | 


alliance. | D 2 Lucian, | | 
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Lucian, What reverend, admirable, Divine things, | 
my good friend, have you delivered ! who are ( nowl | 
conteſſe) return'd full of Ambroſia, and Myrtle : where- 
foreall the time of your diſcourſe my Soule felt commo- 
tions too, and I now grieve you have done ſo ſoon ; 
and can uſe your words and ſay, lam wounded. Nor 
| letit ſtirre your wonder : forthole, you know, who are 
| | bicten by mad Dogges, run not only mad themſelves, 

\ burif chey in their fury bite others, they whom they bite 
run mad too. For the rage conveying it ſelfe with the | 
wound, one infection begetrs another , and ſpreads at 
laſt intoa ſtream, and large ſucceſhon of madneſle. 

Philoſoph : Youconfeſle your ſelte rouchethen * 

Lucian. IT doe, and requeſt you to finde out ſome 
common remedy for us both. | 

Philojaph : We muſt doe then as Telephns did. 

Lucian. How's that? $415 | | 
Philoſoph: Agke our cure of him, who gave us our 
' wound. ; 


— —— —— 


The Kings Fiſher, or a Diſcourſe of 


RANSFORMATTION SS, 


The Speakers, Charephon and Socrates. 


NHAREP HON. What ſound is this, Socrates, | 
which ſtrikes our eares from yonder promonto- | 
ry,and Cliffe ? hark how ſweet'tis: what mulicall crea- 
cure may this be? + | fl 
. Socrates. A ſea-Fovvle, (harephon, call d the Kings» 
fiſher, wholy made up of Complaints, and woes, of 
| whom thexe goesan ancient Fable. For tisreported, that 
| being once a Woman, £olus the Gracians daughter, and 
that Joofing her Husband Ceyxthe Trachinian,deſcended 


of Heſperia the Evening-ſtarre, a beatifull oc of a} | 
LE right | 
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brigh Father, when ſhe was yet a Girle, out of extreame 
love, ſhe muchlamented his death ; And thereupon, by 
the power of ſome God, was put into feathers; and hath 
ever {ince inthe ſhape of a Bird flown about the Sea in 
ſearch vf him. 

Cherephon. A Kings-Fiſher call you her? I never 
heard her before; and therefore to me ſhe ſeemed ſome 


outlandiſh fowle. Truely ſhe ſings in a very mourn- 
fullcune; pray,Socrates,vvhat manner of Bird is it 


Socrates. Not great, (herepbon, unleſle it be for the 
oreat honour ſhe hath received from the Gods for her 
loveto her husband. For all the while ſhe firs, though 
in the middeſt of winter, the world enjoyes Halcyon 
daies,ofa different calmeneſle from ocher times, whereof 
chis day is one.See you not how clear the Heavensare? and 
how the Sea without wave or billow , reſembles for 
ſmoothneſle amirrour, or Glaſſe. | 4 
. (harephon. True. This 1s, indeed, a Halcyon day, and 
yeſterday was ſuch another. Burtfor Gods ſake tell me, So- 
crates, may 1 give credit to what you ſaid, in the begin- 
ning, that women have been raiſed out of Birds, or that 
Birds have been transform'd into women? lt ſounds to 
me altogether impofhble. 

Socrates. O my friend, (harephon, we are but purblind 
Judges of wharis potlible, and impoſſible. For we pros 


nounce according to the ignorant, faithleſle, dull abiliffes | 
' of men; And theretore, many things in themſelves eaſie, 


ſeem tous difficult; and many things in themſelves attai- 
nable,ſeem to us not to be attained: And this befalls us 
ſometimes through unexperience , ſomerimes through the 
infancy of our mindes. For compared to the firſt cauſe 
every man,though never ſo old, is but a child, And com- 


pared ro Eternity our whole life is but a childhood, and 


ſpanne. How then can they who know not the pow 
er of the Gods diſcourſe of them, or preciſely tell whatis 
poſlible,and what is not? you ſaw the ſtorme,Cherephon, 
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| about three daies ſince, whar lightnings, and Thunders, 


and tempeſtuous winds were there? ſome man would | 
tremble at the thought of them, fearing leaſt the whole 
world would have fallen to ruine: yet you ſee it ended 
ina wonderfull Calme, which laſts yet, Which; chen, 
think you is the harder, and more unlikely, to raiſe a ſtill 
neſſe out of a bluſtring rempeſt, and to caſt faire weather 


| over the world, or to changethe ſhape ofa Woman into 


the forme of a Bird 2 we ſce children every day raiſe ſe- 
verall figures, and ſhapes,from wax or clay. Then cer- 
rainly to God, who is too great and excellent to be 
brought inco Compariſon with our performances , all 
theſe chings ace molt famuliar,and eaſy. How much big. 
er isthe Heaventhen you,can yourell ? 

(herephon. No, Socrates, nor any manels: ſuch com- 
pariſons are not to be known, ortaken meaſure of. 

Socrates, Wellchen. do we nor ſcethe vaſt diſpropor- 
tions of ſome men compared with others, and how they 
differ in theirimpotencies, or ſtrength ? what wondrous 
difference is there berween a man of mature age, and a 
child five orten dayes old, both for their infirmity, and 


might, as alto for allthe Actions of life, whitherthey be 
the defence of thoſe our walls ſo often afſſaulted,or any o- 
ther performances cither of body or mind ? which things 
cannot poflibly enter into the apprehenſion of a child? 


| Then, for greatneſle of trength a grown man carries no 


proportion, or meaſureto a child; vvho vvith one hand 
caneafily overcome millions ofthem. For naturally men 


are born of an age ar firſt altogether unexperr, and unkic 
for action. If chen,one man ſo much excell another; hovy 
muchthe Gods excell us, they may conſider vvho have 
abilities for ſuch contemplations, It vvill, therefore, 1 
doubt nor, ſeem credible to moſt, that as much as the 
Whole world exceeds Socrates, and Cherephon 'in ma- 


gnitude and ſpace , ſo much doethey exceed us in power 


and providence, and wiſdom. Many things, therefore, 
ro 


——_— 
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ro to you and me, Sod fack; as we are, ſeem impoſſible, ; 


which to othery are cafi}. -,For-t9gyinde a. Epraer well 


tothoſe who cannot play, and toread or write to thoſe | 
who are ignoratit of Grammar; fſhowes mate'itpoſhble | 


then ro make women of Birds, or Birds of women, Na- 


tire! we ſec}; finding -1wa/Combiof Wax I ſhapeleſle | 
werme,' withbur Legges or Feathers, gives it Win ges, | 


| ancfeer; and ienamelling, it wijch >gread diverlity: off Tale | 


coloures, produceth.a Bee, rhe-wiſe Archire@ of Divine | 
honey : out of dumb-; ſenſeleſſe:eppes ſherformes; ſee | | 
veralb ſorces of flying, walking, ſwimming Creatures, | 'aſs | 
ſifted (as 'cis: thought) . by: che Sacred "mf uence ofthe 


neicher comprehend greatmarters, nor underfeand ſneqll, 
butidoubt of moſt things 7-even of thoſe which concern 
our ſelves,canfay litcleconcerning thepowergfthe immoy- 
tall Gods, or of their transformations ot Kingy-Fiſhers, or 
nighringales. -Onely asthe Glory -of tie Fable-hath 'bin 
Conveyed to me fronr niy Anceſtors, ſo wlll, to the 
prailc of thy ſonges, O thou bird of- mourning, convey 
itto-poſtericy ; and will often repeat thy vertuous loye'of 
thy Husband' to my Wives.Xantippe, and:Mirto', nor 
forgetting the honour beſtowed upon thee by the Gods: 
and doe you Cherephon, docthelike. . + 
(herephon. *Tis fit I ſhould Socrates , fince all your 
words carry double perſwaſions, and a are ableto inſtru 


Socrates, Now then, 'tis time we e bid che Kings- 


fiſher farewell, and returne intothe City. 
Cherephon. *Tis ſo, and therefore let us gOC, 


. Prome- 


— 


—— 
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{-andthe aſcent ſo narrow, that you can hardly ſtand tip- 


|. - Mercury, - Pitty thee Promethens ? why is't not enough 


both us to the ſame puniſhment, for diſobeying his De- 


{ ons peece of work maaſhip. 


—_ — — a > CCR 


[5 -Prometticus 'Or Caucaſus: fe mon 
: * 14 2.0] OJ 


The ſrakee, Meraury, 'Vulean, Promerheus; clit 
Mer. ook Ealcan: wack s Coteus! ro \webich 
\wec areto "nail this wretched Titan : ers 
| inde our ſome eminentplace ,': uncovered {with ' Sour, 
 whbere' we Day the firmelierchain him, and wheze he 
(aug hangimoſt opemto! paſſengers, 2 1 21167] 
:LVulcan;:::You taywvell Merchry: For ifwe lin him 
eo ſome law place, ncer the carth, his creatures, men, will 
came into hs ſucconr; ' and ifwve faſten him to the Hill- 
| roppe he. will nor. be ſeen below: © wherefore, if 'you 
think fir, let's crucific bim here inthe middle ofthe bill, 
which hangs over thus valley,,,.apd ler him frerchi one 
Arwe chat way, andthe other'this.- ; ©. 
Mercary.\ . Tis well-conrived , for dei the Rock:i Is 
[ -craggie, and inacceſſible, and: indlining: ro a precipice; 


toc; andevery way ficteſt fot his Croſle : make no. de- 
layes therefore Prometheus ,. bur mount and ſuffer your 
ſelfe ro be faſten'd, -- 

Prometheus. Pulcan, Mercury, pitty n me, who wich! 
our deſert am thus unfortunate. 


l——— 


for thee to be bound to Cauca/ſas, unleſle Jupiter doom, 


Cree ? Stretch forth thy right hand : unmanacle hjm 
Pulcan, and nail him, and be ſure to give ſtreogth to 
your Hammer. Now reach our chy other band, that he 


may faſten thattoo : well done. An Eagle will fly hi-| 


ther prefen:ly, and will prey upon thy Liver , andthen 


thou wilr be fully rewarded for thy rare and moſt ingeni- 


Prometheus. O Fapetus, Saturne, and mother Earth, 


I 


what 
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| nothing for Jupiter but Bones cover'd with far; As I re- 


| Poet doe accuſe the innocent, when you charge me 


 lefc my Forge cold ? 
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what tortures doel feel, who never offended or com- 
mitted fault. 

Mercury, Did'ſt thou never offend , Prometheas ? 
Who at a diviſion of ſacrifices, did'ſt deale ſo unequally 
and deceitfully, and ſtealing the beſt for rhy (elfe, Jeri | 


member Heſiod tells the ſtory ſo: Next thou madelſt | 
men, a moſt lie and fallacious creature; bur eſpecially 
women : But aboveallthou ſtoleſt Fire, the moſt pres | 
tioustreaſure of the Gods, and beſtowed'ſt ir upon men. 
And after all theſe offences, can'{t chou ſay thou art cauſe» 
leſly faſten'd ? — 

Prometheus, Methinks, Mercury, you as well as the 


with things, for which if | had Juſtice done me; ſhould 
be allowed a penſion. 1f therefore, your leaſure ſerve 
you, 1 willgladly wipe off your accuſations, by ſhow- 
ing how unjuſtly Jupiter hath given ſentence upon me. 


Doe you, in the mean time, being both eloquent of | 


ſpeech, and skilfull inthelawes, make his defenceas if 
he held equall Scales, in dooming me to be here cruci- 
fied ncer the Caſpian {treights, upon this Caucaſus, where 
L ama miſerable ſpectacle to all the Scythians, 

Mercury. Thou ſpendeſt wordes in vaine, Prome- 
theus, and tono purpoſe; yet lay on. For ſince I am o- 
therwiſe enjoyn'd to tarry till the Eagle alight, and feed 
upon thy Liver, "twill nor be amiflero fill up the cime 
with liſtening to thy Sophiſtry , wherein thou arr moſt 
EXPETIts 

Prometheus. Firſt, then, Mercury, doe you aggravate 
your charge as much as you can ; and as well as you can 
defend your farhers juſtice, In the mean time, Yulcan, 
be you Judge between us.. | | 

 Fulcan. So help me, Jupiter, Ewill rather bethy ac- 
cuſcr. Doeyowremember. how you ſtole my Fire, and 


4 
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| Prometheus. Dividethe accuſation between yourhen, 
and doe you fay all you can againſt my Theft, let Mer- 
cury plead againſt my Creation of men, and diviſion of 
the ſacrifice: you ſeem to be borh-your Arts-maſters, | 
and very ableto ſpeak. 

' Pulcan. Mercury ſhall ſpeak formee; who am not 
| for your pleadings, and Law Caſes, butimploy my lelfe 
aboutthe Anvill, and Forge. For he is an Orator, and 
hath tudied Rhetorick. 

Prometheus. 1 believe Mercury hath littieto ſay againſt 
Theevery, and will not charge me with aching, where- 
of himſelfeisthe Author. If you have, Merenzy, 'ris tinie 
you produce your Accuſation. 

Mercury. It would askealong ſpeech, Prometheus ,and 
| much preparation to repeate all your offences :| It {hall 
ſuffice metro recount onely their heads, Firſt, being per- 
mitted to caſt Lots for a Sacrifice, you kept the beſt for 
your ſelfe, and cheated the King ; next, you made men, 
| which was not fit; laſtly you ſtole Fire from us, and 
| | | bore it to them: wherein, in my opinion, you did 
very indifcreetly, to provoke Jupiter, who 1s ſuch a 
friend co men, Now if you deny this, for your grea- | 
ter convincement, twill be fit [ enlarge my ſeife , and 
try ro make the truth of things yet plainer. If you | 
confeſle that you made a falſe Divihon of the Sacri. | 
tice , and that you formed men , and ſtole Fire, my 
Accuſation will be full, and 1 ſhould bur wuitte co (ay | 
| more. Ki=e 
Promethens. Whither you have not ſpoken trifles all 
| this yvhile, vve ſhall ſce anon, IT, fince you think you | 
have made ſuch 2 full acculation, vvill ſtrive, as vvell 
| as I can, -ro diſſolve it. Firſt, then , lend me your at- 

| tention concerning the Sacrifice, 1 call Heaven to wit 

| | neſſe whether in” making my defence, I bluſh nor 
| | For Jupiter, to think he ſhould be ſo poor (pirited , | 
| "1 and whining, as for one ſmall Bone, which ca 
C | | wi 
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co his ſhare, to ſend hicher ſo ancient a God, asI am;to be 
crucified ; not remembring of what aſliſtance | have 
beento him, nor weighing how childiſh the ground of 
his diſpleaſure is, to be angry, and fret, becauſe he had not 
thegreater piece. Nor dol think, Mercury, that cheats of 
Entertainmentare tobe remembred , but that all faults 
committed atfeaſts arero be reckon'd ſport; and that he |} 
was to leave his anger behind him at the Table. Bur to 
bury his hate till che nextday, and tolay upa paſt injury, }, Þ} 
and keepirin freſh memory , is ncicher Kingly, nor like a | 
God. Fortake away from Banquets wit, breaking of 
Jeſts, putting of Tricks, Jeeres, Comicall abuſes, and 
laughter, and nothing will remaine but drunkenneſſe, 
ſurfers and ſilence; Things dull and unpleaſant, and mil: 
becoming a Feaſt, 1, therefore, could not imagine Fupis { 
ter.could have remembred things the next day; much | | 
lefle have proved {o Choltrick, or taken marters:fo hay- | | 
| nouſly, ifin the divifion'of a little fleſh, one ſhould ul | 
| ſport with him; and make criall whither he knew howro | | | 
chooſethe berter part. But put the worſt, Mercury, that! | 
gave him not he leſſer piece, but deceived him of all; muft 
he therefore (according to the proverb) bring heaven and 
earth together, and project fetters, Croſſes, whole moun- 
taines, and Eagles to devoure my liver * Look if ſuch | 
proceedings as thele do not betray great weakneſle, and | | 
poorneſle of x vie and inclination to revenge. - If he do | 
chusfor aliccle beefe, what would he have done for the} | | 
loflc of a whole Oxe ? + Mortall men deal much diſcreet- } : 
lier inthe like caſes, thenſo , who ſhould be proner to, 
wrath then. the Gods. © For never any yer crucified his 
Cook, for dipping his finger in the ſauce, and licking ir, | 
| or for cutring aſlice of beefe fromthe ſpit, andeating it: | 
but rather pardon'd him , or if he were very angry, gave | 
him only a cuffe on theeare,or a blow on the cheek. But 
neverany was crucified for things of this: light nature. 
And thus much be ſpoken concerning the fleih; a matter 
L. p10 Sis unworthy 
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unworthy of my defence, but much unworthier of his} 
complaint... Iproceed to ſpeak next of my workmanſhip, 
and Creation of men: which falling under a twofold 
| charge, 1 know not, Mercury, .of which you acuſe me 
moſt; whicher becauſe it was not fit for mento be made 
at all, but ro have laine unformed, and the Earth to have 
remained; unoccupied ; or becauſe they. ſhould have 
been made otherwiſe , and of another ſhape, and Fi» 
gure, I ſhall cafily reply ro boch; and: wili firſt endea- 
your to prove that che :prodyRtion of men'is.no hurc or 
dam m ageto the Gods, nextthat :tis of much more conve- 
hience and'advantageto them, then chat the earth ſhould 
| lic deſolate, and unpeopled, whereby it will plaioly ap- 
pear, Whither I have oftended-in my gracefull tormacion 
of men, the only creature of a divine and heavenly. race. 
| For the carth was a rude, ſhapcleſſe thing; :grown-over | | 
with thickets, and dark woods:: the Gods: had nenhier | | 
Alrars, nox Temples, for {mages;; nor ftatties ; who arc 
now every Where adored with much reverence, Itheres 
fore { for'twwas ever my care to provide forthe common, 
i and to advance the horipur of the Gods, -and to project 
things of ornamentand beauty ) did caſt with my lelte, 
| whicher I could do better then take a pecce of clay, and 
| | forme Creatures like us Gods, in viſage and figure. For 
| this, methought, was wanting to our Divimrie, tharthere 
| was nat a.-contrary, or foyle, which (er in Compariſon 
| with vs ; might (er off our felicity * which nevertheleſſe 

| | was to be fome mortall- thing, though orherwile moſt in- 
| genious,underſtanding,and ſenſible of the beſt things. Ar 

| length, accordingrto that ſaying ofthe Poet, mixing earth 

with water, and working it into a ſoft mortar, I framed 
| | men; requeſting Pallas to allift mein my work. This is 
| | my great offence againſt the Gods: and how. great my 
| puniſhmeit is' you ſee, only becauſe; forfooth, 1 railed 
creatures out of Clay, and gave motion roa thing which 

| before movcd not. And as if the Gods were the leſle 
£ A | [4 Gods. | 
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_1diminiſh't by the production of men : unleſſe he be 


' | Mercury, that there is no fault either in me, or my work- 
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Gods , becauſe there are mortalls onearth, therefore 1«- 
piter is thus diſpleaſed, thinking the number of the Gods 


affraid leaſt they ſhould attempr a rebellion, and make 
warre uponthe Gods, as the Giants did. "Tis plain then, 


manſhip. If you.can ſhovv any though never ſoſmall, ] 
will be ſilent, and willthink I ſuffer deſervedly. Bur that 
the Gods are hereby much benefitted, you' may eafily 
learn, if you behold the Earth no longer untill'd or unma- 
nured, but adorned with Ciries, Agricultures, and gene- 
' rous plantations; the Sea navigated; Ilands-inhabired ; 
Altars every where erected, ſacrifices offered Temples 
and ſolemnities frequented, ſtreets i'd with Fupiter, and 


markets with men. Had I made this Creature for my 


wrought for the publick, and for the reft, eſpecially for 
Fupiter, Apollo,and you Mercury,wvhoſe Temples ate every 
where to be ſeen, but not one for Prometheus. Can you, 
then, atall perceive, that I have conſidered my ſelfe, and 
have diminithrortaken from the Common? Tell me, 
Mercury, can you think poſſeſſions defireable withour a 
ſpeatour; or any-peece of workmanſhip pleaſant, or de- 
lightfull tothe owner, if notſeen and praiſed ? which I 
therefore ſay, becauſe if men had not been made, the 
beautie of the Univerſe-had lackt 'a witneſſe;, and we 
ſhould have poſleſt riches neither admired by others, nor 
valued by our ſelves: Nor ſhould we have wherevvith- 
allro comfortour (elves, or underſtand hovy happy vve 

are, did yvenot (ee others voide of our condition. Thus | 


But you, vvho ought to have honoured me for this pu- 
blick fervice, have revvarded my endeavours and ſtudies 
vvith a Crofle. © Bur, fay you, there are great malefactors 
among them, Adulterers, Rebells, men that marry their 


43 [1 : ji. _ the) 


ſelfe only, I had bin the wealthieſt of all the Gods. Bur I | 


oreat things feem great by their comparifon vvith leſle. 4 


ſiſters,and plot againſt their parents. As ifthere vyere not 
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| the like among us, and that heaven might not beacculſed 


as well as the Earth, for producing us. But, you will ſay, 
thereis a burden caſt upon us to take care of their affaires. 
For the ſame reaſon a ſhepheard may count it a Burden 
that he hath aflock, becauſe he js troubled to look after ir. 
Though, indeed, this very trouble be ſeafon'd with plea- 
ſure, and this care be delightfull in the exerciſe. . Belides, | 
how ſhould we ſpend 'our time, if there were none to 
buſie our providence ?' Sit idle,and do nothing bur drink 
Nettar, and ftaffe our ſelves with Ambroſia ? Bur that 


me for making women, and yertlove them, and are ſtill 


Satyres, ſometimes like {wannes, and arecontent romake 
them Goddeſſes. But, ſay you, 'twas fit men ſhould be 


other patterne ſhould 1 propoſe to my ſelfe,. then that | 
which Iknew to be moſt excellent ? unlefle] ſhould have 
made a witleſſe, beaſtly, ruſtick creature. Beſides, had 
they not been as they are, how ſhould they ſacrifice to us, 
or giveus due honours? You, when you are invited to He- 
catombes, can ſaile ſometimes the whole length of the 


Ocean, to the faultleſſe Erhiopians. Bur you crucike the 
ro be _ concerningmen. [ now paſſe on to the hay- 
nous ſtealth of fire. Anſwere me without delay inthe be- 
halfe of the Gods, have we loſt any fire ſince ir came a. 


of this Element not to decreaſe by communication , nor 


is one flameextinguiſh't by the kindling of another. *Tis 
plain enyy , then, to forbid the neceflary uſe of thoſe 


things which take nothing from us ; whereas it becomes|- 
che Gods to be gratious, givers of good things, and free| | 
from all cnvie. Bur ſuppoſe I had ftolr-all your fire, and{ 
conveyed itto the Earth, I had not vvrong'd you much;| | 
for you need. it not, being neither cold, nor accuſtomed to: 

: | boile| | 
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which vexes me moſt is, that you inveigh moſt againſt | | 


deſcendingrothem, ſometimes like Bulls, fomerimes like | ' 


made, but after another manner, and nor hike us. Whar| 


Author of your honours, and ſacrifices. Andler this fuffice| - 


mong men ? you cannor ſay we have; ſince tis the nature} 


>; 
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boyle your Ambroſia, nor uſcd to the ſupply of an Arti. 
ficiall light, bur to men fire is neceſlary, as for other uſes, 
ſo eſpecially ſor their ſacrifices; nor able elle to perfume 
yourtemples,orto ſend you up clouds of incenſe, or burne 


| their oblationson your Altars. Beſides, I obſerveyou are 


much delighted with their ſmoke,and much pleaſed with 


* | che (mell, when a cloud of perfume aſcends io heaven; 
— | youcondemne then what you defire. Laſtly I wonder 
- you forbid notthe Sun to ſhine, whole fire is much divi- 


ner, and hotter then mine ; orthat you blame him nor for 
ſpending your treaſure. I have ſaid. If I have {poken 
amiſſe, 1would have you, Mercurie, and Yulcan, corre 
or diſprove me, and | will make a ſecond reply. 

Mercury. *lis hard, Prometheus to contend with ſo ge- 


. | nerous a Sophiſter. But you may be glad Iupiter heard you 


not; who doubtleſſe had ſent ſixteen Vulrures to devoure 
your entrailes, ſo grievouſly have you accuſed himin your 
own defence. marvaile,being a prophet, you did not fore» 
ſee your puniſhment, F | 
Promethe:;. 1did, Mercury,;and do alſo preſage that ere 
long a friend of yours ſhall come from 7? bebes, and ſhall 
ſhoot the eagle, which youlſay is to-light upon me. 
Mercury. I wiſh to ſee it, Prometheus; andtharyou were 
releaſt, and making merry with us again, but not dividing 


'| a ſacrifice. | 
| Prometheus: Be confident 1 ſhall once more feaſt with 
' You, and TIupiter for his no ſmall happineſle ſhall re- 


| leaſeme, 


Mercury, What mean you ? ſpeak clearly. 
Prometheus. You know Theti, Mercury, Bur I for- 
beareto ſay more, 'tis better to keep thee ſecret, rillir brin gl 
mea reward for my puniſhment. 

Mercury. Do as you think beſt Prometheus: let us de- 
part, Fulcan, the Eagle is coming: expect you a while, 


| Prometheus fortheTheban Archer,you ſpake of,cocomeand | 


eale you of the Fowles tortures, 


A 
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A Dialogue between Prometheus and Jupiter, 


Promet. TJ) Eleaſe me now, Tupiter, for Ihave been miſe. 
R rably cortured. 

| Tupiter, Releaſe thee, {aiſt thou, who deſerveſt more|_ 
| ſhackles, and that all Caucaſus ſhould be laid upon thy | 
| head, and that thy liver ſhouſd not only be gnawn by | - 
| Gxteen Vultures, but.chatrhineeyes thould be digged our, || 
for making luch Creatures as men , and women, and for 4 
| ſtealing fre? 1 forbeare to mention the cheat you put|:- 
| upon me, at the diviſion of fleſh, allotting me bones cove-| 
| red wich fat, and keeping the beſt for your ſelfe. | 
l- Prometheus. But I have felc ſufficient puniſhment, ha» 

ving thus loug been chainedto Caucaſ%s, and fed an ea-| 
gle , the cruelleſt , and worſt of fowles , with my| 


hver. 
Inpiter. This is the leaſt part of what you ought to . 


| ſuffer. | 
Prometheus. But you ſhall not releaſe me gratis, Tupi.| 
ter. I will reveale a lecret which much concernes you. 
lupiter, You play the ſophiſter with me,Promethens, 
Prometheus, Whar ſhall I ger by ir? if I deceive you ,|. 
you know where ((aucaſus ſtands, and want no fetters. |. 
Iypiter. Firſt rell me what ranſome you will give]. 
| me ? 
| | Prometheus. If | tell you where you are now going, 
| will you believe my other Divinations ? 


Tapiter. How canl chooſe? 
Prometheus. Youare going then to lie vvith-Thetis. 


 Inpiter. Well, and vvhat more ? hichcrto vou have| 
gueſt right. 

Prometheus. Have nothing to do Jupiter, w ich that ſea] | 
Goddeſle, For if theconceive by thee, the child will juſt 
 deale with thee, asthou dealſt with Saturn. | 
 Iupiter, Not expellme my GTO. | hope? 


| Prom ethems, 5 
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Prometbens. 1 wiſh he may not, Tapiter But your co- | | 
ulation with her threatens as much. | 

Tupiter. Farewell Theris, then. Yulcan, Promethens ſhall 


ſtrike off thy ſhackies. 


—_ 
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A Dialogae between Jupiter and Cupid, 


Cupid. F F 1 have offended pardon me, Tupiter, who am 
' yetachild and lack wir. 

Tupicer. Artthou a child,Cypid, who art much older then 
Lapetus? or being ſo aged. and cunning as thou art , 
wouldſt thou be thought a child becaule thou haſt nor a 
beard, or gray hayres* 

Cupid. As old as thou faiſt I am, wherein have 1 
wronged thee, thatthou goeſt aboutto bind me? 

Inpicer, Conſider, thou Varler, if it be a {mallmatter to 
make methy paſtime, ſince there is nothing into which 
thou haſt not transformed me, a Satyre, a Bull, a Showre 
of gold, a Swanne, an Eagle: and yer'never madeſt any 
woman love me againe; 'no not my own wife, Bur 1 
was ſtill faine ro Court them in borrowed ſhapes , and 
to diſouiſe my felfe. And thoſe who were enamoured 
of a Bull, or Svranne, ifthey ſaw me in my likenefle, died 
for feare. 

Cupid, Andjuſtly, Fortby preſence, Tupiter,is too glori- 
ous for morralls, 

lupiter. How come Branchus, and Hyacinthus, thento 
love Apollo? 

( «pid, But Daphne fled from him,for all his bright haire 
and {mooth chinne. If, therefore, thou wouldlt be lo. 
ved, ſhakenorthy carger, and carry no lighrning; Bur | | 
makethy ſeife amiable, by letting thy locks on both fides 
hang curled and encircled with a mitre, weare purple 
robes, golden ſhooes, and dance gracefullyco the pipe, or 
Hute, andthoun ſhalt ſee more will follow thee, then fran- 


tick women Bacchus. F Tupiter | | 


\ 
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 Fupiter., No more, Boy. I would not thus effeminate 
my ſelfe to be beloved. 
| Cupid, Then you muſt ieave off wenching, Iupiter. 
*Tis no hard matter. | 
Tupiter. I will not, and yet I will enjoy withlefſetrou- 
ble; and fo for thistime do letthee goe. "i. 


F— $ 


FP 


eA Dialogue vetween Apollo and Vulcan, 
Vulcan. A have you ſeen Maia's new born child, 


what a pretty infant '*tis, and ſmiles upon e- | 


very body,and promiſes much ro expectation? 

Apollo, Call you him an Intant, Vulcan, or imagine he 
will prove good, who for his Jugling is elder then 1s 
petus ? | | 
Pulcan; Whom could he cheat,, being but newly 


born ? | | FE l 
Apollo, Aske Neptune, whoſe Trident he ſtole, or 


Mars who loſt his {word out of his ſcabbard : 1 could | 


tell you too, how he robb'd me of my bow and ar- 


ITOWECs. ; 


Vulcan. One new born to dothis, ſcarce able to goe, 


and in his ſ{wadling clouts ? 
Apollo. Obſerve him, if everhe come to your ſhop 
Vulcan. | 
Vulcan. Hehath been here alreadie. 
Apollo. And have you all your Tooles? none loſt ? 


Vulcan, Not one, Apollo. 
Apnllo, Butſearch diligently: 


| 3 


þ. 
" 


Pulcan, By Jove, | miſle my tongues. 
Apollo, Bur you ſhall find them among his clouts. 
' Pulcan. Are his fingers ſo quick, as if he ſtudied theeve- 
ry in the womb ? | 
Apollo. 
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Apollo. Do :you nor marke how talkative and voluble 
heis? He will needs be our meſſenger. Yeſterday he | 
ca!fd Cupid to hit, and in: wreſtling, 1 know not how, || | 
crip'd-up his hecles. And while Yenus praiſed him, and | | | 
would have hugy'd himfor:his victory; he ſtole her gir- | | 
dle; vwhereat {uprter laughing he filch'c his ſcepter. And | | 
' had it20t been too heavy and fiery, had ſtolne his Jight- | | 

ning:allo. © 1-1-3 | | 

Vulcan. This is a nimbleyouth, indeed, 

Apollo, He isa Muſician too. 
| Vulcan, How d' you know? 

Ji _ Apollo. He found a dead Tortoiſe ſome whiere, and 
'} made a Lute of ir; ſo ordering and difpoling the pins, 

laying barres and covering them with a belly, then ap» 
| plying ſtcings, that he plaies'moſt harmoniouſly, evento 
my envy, who have alwaies exerciſed my harp. His | 
mother layes he ftayes notin heaven by night, but that he 
may be nimming, goes down to hell, and pilfers there 
tro. He'vvas borne with wings, and hath made him. 
ſelfe arodde,ot ſtrange force, wherewith he muſters ſouls, 
andleadsthe dead, = | | | 

Vulcan. Igaveithimin ſtead of a Rattle. 
| Apallo. And for recompence he'ſtole your tongues. 7; | 
il. Vulcan, "Tis well remembred. Ile fetch them again; and | | 
| | ſeeit Icag finde them, as you fay,amonge his Clouts. | 
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A Dialogue between Jupiter, and Vulcan. 


{mnnk”. Hat am T todo now, Fupiter ? hereI am 
come at your command, and have 
brought an Axe ſharp enough to cleave a ſtone ar a 
blovwv, | 
Iupiter, "Tis well done,Yulcan, prychee ſtrike hard,and 
cleave my head aſunder, 


| F 2 Fulcan.' 
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1. Pulcatr.-:D' yourthink Iam mad ? ſpeak truely, there- 
| fore, whatyou will-have medo.. LD ©} 
| Jupiter, - Divide my. ſcull, ſay. If thou refuſe; irhou 
| ſhalc perceive this is nor the fir{frime 1 have been angry: 
;| ſtrike with all thy: might, therefore, and-makeno delates, 
| For I am ready to die with thetorments which whirle my | 
| head abour. 15k 7% GO; Bf. 4: 3: 12. TION 
|  Pulcan. Take heed Iupiter, I hurt you not, For my Axe 
| isſharp,and willnor;; lkeLacina,be your midwife with- 
out blood. 23 &; {AUT 1 1 RE 

Jupiter. Strike boldly, Pulcan, 1 know whar's fic. [ 
| Pulcani Againſt my will, then, ſince you are not to be ||| 
diſobeyed, have ar your fſcull. Whar's this? An armed | 
| wench? | blame you nor Jepreer , for ſtorming , be. | 
{ing moleſted with fuch a head Ache, and lodging in | 
'your braina Girle alive, and armed; your head was nota | _ 
| head, but a Camp. Look ſhe capers, and'dances the Marta. | _ 
|-chine, claſhes her buckler, and ſhakes her ſpeare, as if 
|. ſhe were divinely poſſeſt;nay, which is more,ſheis grown 
| handſome, and full Ratured of a ſuddaine; blew eyed, bur 
| her helmetturnes that ro beauty: wherefore Tapiter, as the 
reward of my midwiferie, let her be my wife. 

Tlupiter, Thou doſt ask impoſhibilities, Yalcan, ſhe re- 
| ſolves to live a Virgin: how ever I will not be thy hinde- 

rance. 2 s P 

Pulcan, "Tis all Idefire, leavethe reſto me. .I will ra- 
viſh her away with me. x | | 

Inpiter. Do if thou canſt; but I know thou loveſt an 
Impoſlible. 


i. 
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A Dialogue between Jupiter ; Aſculapius; \ 
| and Mercules;** © | [5-83 


Tapiter. # Eaſe £ſculapius, and Hercules,to quarrell like 
- mortalls;tuch diſcords misbecome the mee- 

tings of the Gods. . | 

Hercules. Shall this quackſalyer then, Tupiter, ſit down 
before me ? 
Aſculapius. Yes, Sir,being your better. 
Hercales, Wherein, good Thunderſtruck * Becauſe Ty. 
piter for yourknayery once ſlew you with lightning, and 
afterwards out of pitty reſtored you your - immorta- 
lity? 
Aſculap. Haveyou forgot, Hercules how you your ſelfe 
were burnt in 9era, that you lay fire 1n my diſh ? 
Hercules, Lets compare the Actions of our lives; I am 
Tapiters Sonne,have undergone famous labours,vanquiſhe 
monſters, and {\ubdued barbarous men:chouroot-ſcraper, 
and Mountebank, able perchance to adminiſter Phylick 
to lick folke, art not famous for any manly perfor- 
mance, 
Zſculap, Tis true, Sir, I have only cured your ſcalds, 
when you cameupto us halfte burnt, and your body al-j | 
moſtturn'd to oinders by your Coate, and woodpile. Yer 
tis ſomething that never was a ſerving-man, like you; 
and that I never ſpunne at a diſtaffe, as you did in Lydia, 
when you wore a ſcarlet perticoare , and ſufferd your 
miſtreſſe Omphale.to correct you with her golden ſlipper , 
and thar in a firof madneſſe I ſlew nor my wife , and] | | 
children, 1808 | 
Hercules, Stoppe your fowle, language, Sir, or your 
immortality ſhall not ſecure you, forl will caſt you down 
headlong from heaven, and daſh out your braines ſo as 
Phebus ſhall not curechem. 


— 


Tupiter. 


| | 
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Tapiter. Give over, I lay, and diſturb nor the feaſt, or 
I will baniſh you both trom the Table. 'Tis fir, Her- 


cules, £ſculdpius ſhould lic before you, who died before 


. YOU. 


— 4 - - 


ur Dialogue be berween 'S uno and: J opicer. 


Funo. ſhould bluſh, Fopiter, ro have ſuch a Sonne, fo & 
I effeminate and loſt in wine: who-weares a Mi- ; 

ter, lics with mad women , more womaniſh then they; 

dances after 'Timbrels, Pipes, and Cimbales; and reſembles] 


every body more then. .you his Farher. : 


Tupiter. This Miter-wearer, and wencher, Tuno,” not]: 


only ſubdued; Lydia,and che Inhabitants of Tmolus; as alfo 
the Thractans ; but went againſt the Indians, with his 
female Army, rook their Elephants, pofleſt cheir Coun- 
trey, and brought away thei: King,vvho made reſiſtance, 
captive. And all this he did revelling and dancing, ankd 
carrying roddes twined with Ivye, "and drunk, as you 


fay, and beſide himfelfe. But thoſe who reviled him, or] . 
| blaſphemed hisrites, either he puniſht with ſbickles of 


Vines, or cauſed ro bediſmembred, by their mothers, like 
Fawnes. Are notthoſe valiant Acts, and worthy of me 
his Father? Nor let it be any difparagement that. he 
mingled Maskes and Revellings with his Conqueſts; Bur 
rather conſider whar he would do ſober, who can do 
thus drunk, . 

Inno. Me thinks, Husband, you fhould have made a 
panegvrick of his ihvention of Grapes, and wine. Though 
you fee how menreele when they are drunk, and incline 
co quarrels,and forgerthemſelves in their drink; and how 


that Icarias tro whom he firſt raughttheule of Vines, was} - 


kill'd by his C ompanions, and {laine with pitch. forkes. 
Jupiter, This is nothing to the purpole : For cis not 
Wine, or Bacchus which do this, but the excefle of wine, 


and} L 
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and drink takenin beyond fic meaſure. But whoſoever | 
drinkes moderately is cheered,and madethe merrier. And 
as for Icarius jt wrought not ſo upon any of his Compa- 
ny, But you ſhow your jealouhie, uno, and ſpleen to Se- 
mele, when you accuſe Bacchus of thoſe things which are 
moſt commendable. 


De —— 


| 


A Dialogue between Venus and Cupid. 


Venus, V V* Love, doſt thou Conquer all the 0- 

ther Gods, Tove, Neptune, Apollo, [uno, 
and me thy mother, and ſpare Minerva, towards whom 
thy Torch is flameleſle, thy quiveremprty, thou without a 
Bow,and unable to ſhoot ? 

Cupid, Iam afraid of her, mother, ſhe is fo terrible, of 
ſuch a fterne countenance, and of ſuch a manly grimneſle; 
ſothat when draw my bow, and aime ar her, ſhe ſhakes 
her plume,and ſoaſtoniſhes me,rharl beginrotremble,and 
my arrow drops out of my hand. | 

Venus, Is not Mars more terrible ? and yet thou haſt 
diſarm'd and conquer'd him. 

( pid. He willingly mects my ſhafcs,and invites them, 
Mother, but Minerya perpetually frownes. 1 once una- 
wares broughtmy Torch neer her. If you approach me, 
quoth ſhe, by my Father, ile thruſt you through with my 

javelin, orrake you by the legge, and hurle you down to 
hell, or peece-meale you. Many ſuch threats came from 
her. Beſides ſhe looks fiery , and vveares on her Breſt a 
Gorgons head, hair'd with ſnakes, which much affrights 
me, and makes merun away atthe ſight. 

Venus. Thou ſaiſt thou feareft Minerva, and her Gor. 
goon, Bur feareſt nor Toves lightning. Bur how come the 
Muſes impenetrable, and beyond your ſhafts? Do 

they ſhake their Creſts too, and weare their Gor- 
gons, 
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| Cupid. Theſe Ireverence, mother for they are venerable, 
F | | and are allvvaies buſied in contemplations, or ſongs; fo 
| that many times I frequent their company, taken with 
1 their Mutick. 

Wy Venus, You ſpare theſe, then, becauſe of cheir Gravity 
te | but why wound you not Diana? 

[ | | Cupid. Tolatisfie you in a word, I can never find her 
but alwaies wandring inmountaines. Beſides, ſhe loves 
a Cupid of her own already. 


Venus, What Cupid ? my Boy. 
Cupid. Marry, to hunt, and hodk wild beaſts, ſtagges 


| and Fawnes; which is hes whole ſtudy. But at fob” het 
| | brother, though he be an Archer, and ſhootwell.. 
| Venus, Yet thou,my Boy,haſt ſhot him often, 


A Dialogue between Mars, and Mercury. 


Mars. [d you heare, Mercury , what proud, bſap | 
threats fell from upiter 2 I, ſaid He, if it| 
pleale me, will let down a chain from Mtdven ; ar|® 
which, pull you never ſo hard, you ſhall never draw 
me down : : BuriflI liſt ro oluck, [ will not only draw 
| you,butrhe Earth,and Seaalofr.with many che like brags, 
which you heard as well as I. For my part I ſhould not 
_ him to be ſuperiour, and ſtronger then any one: 
| Bur that ſingly he ſhould excell ſo many, as that vve 
ſhould nor be able to weigh againſt him , ' though we 
rook the Earth and Sea into our leale, is 'paſt my be- 
liefe. 
| Mercury. Good words, Mars , "tis not ſafe to ſpeal 
thus; leaſt your petulancie procure your puniſhmenr. 
Mars. D' you think, Lwould ſpeak thusto any bur your| | 
| ſelfe, whora I know to be no teltale. "Twas nor in|. 
- { my power to conceale from thee, how ridiculous, me- 


thought, his threatning was. For I remembred, how ac 
| | long 


M Hl 


| from them; Andin a word hathleft nothing undiſturb- 


i 


| 
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long fince, when Neptune, Juno, and Pallas , being bur 
three, conſpired to impriſon, and caſt him into chaines, 
how feartully he varied himſelfe through all ſhapes: 
And if Thetis out of pirty, had not call d that hundred 
handed Brjarens to his aide, they had bound him for all 
his Thunder and Lightning. | 

Mercury. No more, Mars : 'tis neither ſafe for you to 
talke thus, nor meto heare. 


A Dialogue between Jupiter and the Sun. 


lupiter, jJ/ Har haſtthou done, thou moſt wicked of 

all the Titans ? who haſt utterly ruined the 
world by truſting thy Chariot to a witleſſe boy, who, 
hath burnt ſome things by falling too neere the Earth, 
and ſtarved others with cold, by with-drawing their Fire 


ed, and undiſorder'd. So that bad not, beholding his 
Carreers, Thunder-ſtruck him, nota man had bin lett. 
And. this skilfull Coachman and Driver, was of your 
ſending forth, | 1-8 

Sun, | was to blame, Iupiter ; yetpray be not angry, 
lince Iwas over-borne by my Sonnes importunity, A: 
las how could 1 foreſee the miſchiefe which followed. 

Inpiter: Didyou not know what skill yourplace re- 
quires ? And that upon the leaſt aberration of your 
| Wheeles all periſhes? You knew notneitherthe fierceneſſe 
of your Horſes, and thatthey areto be hard reyned. For 
give them Bridle, they preſently alter courſe; jult as| 
they hurried him ſometimes to theleft hand, ſometimes 
tothe right, ſometimes quite contrary, now up, now 
downe, as they liſt themſelves, he not knowing how 
to managethem. 


while, anddenied him my Teem. Burt when he joy- 
© ned 


San. I knew all this, and withſtood: him a good} 


_——_— 
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| ned tearesto his perition,8Clymene his Mother with him, 
I ſethim faſt in the Box,, and taught him howy to drive, 
| telling him how high. he was ro mount, and how low 
he was to fall ; as alſo hovv to reyne his horſes , and curbe 
heir furjes, 1 told him alſo the danger ſhould he drive 
wrong : Bur he, child as he was, having mounted fo 
much fire , and beholding ſuch a vaſt dungeon beneath 
him, could not chooſe but be amazed; whileit the horſes 
mitling their uſuall driver delpiſed the Boy, and fell a 
wandring, and wrought all this miſchicte. He letting go | | 
the reynes, and fearfull, I believe, to fall, rooke hold of | 
the Chariot: but he hath ſuffer'd already, and my ſorrow: 
Tapiter is puniſhmentenough for me. 

+ Tapiter.. Enough for ſuch an atrempt? Well, I pardon 
| you for once , But offend ſo againe, and ſend forth ſuch 
atiother- Deputy , and yqu ſhall feele how much hotter 

my lightning is than your fire. Let his ſiſters alſo bury 
þ him neere the Po, where he fell, and ler them be turn'd 

into Poplars, and weep Amber over him . Be it your bu- 

| fineſſe to mend your Chariot, ( for the Axle is broken, 
and one of the wheeles is crackt ) and having coupled 
| | your horſes againe drive your ſelfe : and remember this 

Accident, 


.- 


i | -- MA Dialogue between a Cyclops and Neptune. 


| Cyclops. Father, how am I ſervd by my wicked 
To Gueſt, who firſt made me drunke, then al- 
| faulting me in my ſleep pur out my eye / 

| -- -Neptune. Who waſt that dared this Polyphemus ? 

| , Cyclops. Firſt he ſaid his name was No-body, but after 
| | bjs eſcape; when he:'was out of ſhot , he call'd himſelfe 
t | Vlyſees. | | «i | 

| i->Neptune. I know who you meane; he lives at Ithaca, 
| anu lailed-now from Troy . But how could .he attempt 
| | this, being ſuch a Coward * ; Cyclops. 


—— 


> 
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Cyclops. Coming home from my flock, I found agreat | 
Troop in my Cave, in all likelyhood lurking to fteale my 
ſheep : whereupon 1 bolced my doore, made of a huge 
rocke, and kindled a fire. No ſooner beganthe wood, 
which I brought from the mountaine, to caſt a flame,bur 
they prepared to hide themſelves. Bur I apprehending | 
ſome of them , devour'd them as thieves. In the meane | 
time thar ſubtle Companion, No-Body, or Flyſſes , which | | 
you will, gave me a venemous potion to drinke , very | 
{weet and fragrant , but moſt treacherous, and turbulent 
in operation. For | had no ſooner drunk,but me-thovghr 
my Cave went round , and | was no longer my ſelte , 
and ar laſt fell into a deep ſleep : he ſharpening a Barre 
and ſtirring the fire, put out my eye, and ever ſince, Ne- 
ptune,] have been blind.  — 

Neptune- You flep't ſoundly,my ſonne, char the loſſe 
of your ſight could not rowſeyou. But how ſcap't /lyſces? 
Me-thinkes he ſhould not beable to roll away the rocke 
from the doore . | ola | v8 

(C3clops. I removed it, that I mightrhe eaſier carch him 
going our. And planting my ſclte atthe hole, I grapt with 
my hands, letting onely my ſheep paſſe, remitting my bu- 
fineſſe ro my Ramme. | iy | 
| Neptune. Now 1 know his Device: he paſt under a 
thee amongthem unperceived.But mc-thinkes you might | | 
have call d in other Cyclops. 

Cyclops. 1 did,and they cawe, and ask't me the traytors 
name. And when | told them,No-Body, they thought me 
madde and departed: and fo the Caitifte coſen'd mee 
with a falſe name. But that which grieves me molt is, 
that upbraiding me with my hurt, he told me my Father 
Neptuneſhould:notcureme ; : 

Neptune. Take courage,ſonne, 1 will revengethee.And 
and he ſhall know, thatrhough I cannot heale eyes bored 
our, yer tis in my povver to ſave or drown thoſe thar ſayle. 
Heis yet ar Sea. 
| C 2 A | 


—_—_— 
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A Diatozue between Alphens and Neptune. 


Nene Hat's the reaſon, Alphens , that of all 
11s is the rivers which fall incothe Sea, you 
onely, contrary to the courſes of thereſt, grow not ſale, 
nor mingle waters, ordiffulc your felt;but gliding through 
the Occan' preſerve your ſtreame freſh , untainted, and 
pure ; in fome places, I know not how, diving like a fea 
pye,or Heron,and rifing againein other places,and ſhow. |! 
;ng your felfe ? | | _ 
| - "Ulpbeus,Fhele are love tricks,Neptnune;Therefore blame 
me not, you have loved in yourtime. 
-' Neptune. It a woman you love, Alphens,or a Nymph, 
or ſome {ca Goddeſle ? HWW'1£- BY 
- ':Mlpheus. None of theſe Neptune, but a Founraine. 
*- Neptune, Where ſprings it ? 
|: © Alpheus. In the Ifland of Sicily, they call it Arethuſa. | 
| Neptune. know it : believe mee , Alphews, you have 
not made an unfovely choyce. "Tis a clearc ſpring, and | ' 
flowes ina pure Chryſtall ; and receives thus much or- 
nament from 'the. pibbles among which icriſes , that ir 
ſhowes like a poole of ſilver over them, 
i>:Alpheus, E lee you know ir, Neptune ; To it am 1 now 
Ko | © ag 

Neptune. Goe; and be happy in your love: bur firſt 
tell me one thing, where did you ſee Arethyſa, you being | 
atl:Arcadian, and ſherifing neere Syracuſe ? 
2” #lphens. You hinder my journey, Neptane,by your im- 
| pertinent queſtions. ST 1: 
| © Neptune, You ſay well; paſſe'on to your beloved, and 
when you riſe againe from the Sea, mingle with your 
fointaintin one Channell,and become'one Streame, | 
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A Dialogue Zetweene Menelaus and Proteus, 


Menelaus,”F* Hat you ſhould be conjenli into Water, 
Proteus, is not incredible, for you are a Sea 
God: or into atree,may be borne withall. or ſometimes 
into a Lyon, is not utterly beyond beliefe: * But how, 
living in the Ocean, you can transforme your ſelfe into a 
fame, is a thing which 1 admire, butbelieve not. 
Proteus, Marvaile A Menelaw , for allchofe eng I 
under-goe. | \. 11 MOR 
Menelaus, Thaveſeen you, But ,then, me-thou "7 as 


preſentmenss over your tricks ,and caſting'a- miſt before 
your ſpectators eyes; not that your caly werb what you 
appeared. 

Proteus, What jugling could chere be in things ſo plain 
ly done? Have nor you ſeene 'with yourieyes open into 
how many ſhapes I have cransformed my telfe ?: If you 
will nor believe char ſenſe, but will ill chirke you faw a 
deluſion, or ſome Aery appearance caſt before you,when 
| next curne iy ſelfe inco fire, apply, generous Sir, your 


cher 1 be rue fare, or kre i in ſhow. 
Menelaus. Thar would be no-ſafe eiall, Prins) 
| Proteus. In my opinion, Menzlaus,, you ncves ad! a 


' Polypus; nor underſtand the rranbformatiowoFrhar fiſh:' 


Menelaus, A Polypus I have ſcen, but would gladly learn 
ir's transformation from you + i 

Proteus, To whatſoever rock-it fatens; or foreads its 
fianes, ir becomes liksy and wn off 'its- ownei, <-, 


rance from the rodkbys f! Og 111 


. Menelaus. Soathe report 9 oocs:' : bur « your Pre Ts A 
Paradoxe much anlikelicr, ; £:3 
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ſcale of rouch to me, and then you will Part youes| 


I may lay to you) ' you jugled onely by: Uraing falſe | 
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Proteus. 1 know not, Menelaus, whom you will believe, 
who will nor believe your owne eyes. F-: 

Menelaws.I ſaw whatl ſaw; yet 'tis a thing to mepro- 
digious how you ſhould become fire and water. 


——_—_— 


A Dialogue berweene Neptune , anda Dolphin. 
Neptune,” F"ls wel done of you Dolphins , that you are 


fuch friends co men. - For herctofore you car- 
 ryed the ſon of Inus aſhore the /ſthmws , after he and his 


ri, keeping his Furnicure,and Harp, and haſt not ſuffer'd 
him to periſh by the Saylers. 


thus; we of Men vere made Fiſhes, 
Neptune. 'Tisa thing | blame Bacchus for, that having 


Dolphin, came Arion to be thas endangered Ef 


on my back ſwam with him tolig Promontory. } 


a 


morher were caſt downe fromthe Scironian Cliffe ; now | |. 
thou haſt wafted a Muſitian of Mechymna, over to Tena-| 


; Dolphin. Wonder not, Neptune, that we ſuccour men| | 


overcome you in a Sea hghc, he transform'd you;whereas| 
it had beene enough to have taken youpriſoners, and to| 
have ſubdued-you as he did others. Bur how, good| . 


| Dolphin. Periander ( as1 imagine) delighted with his| _ 
Skill ſent for him ofcen. He being enrich'c by the King,| _ 
deſired to faile home ro Merhymng; to ſhow his riches, 
ſhipping himſelfe with a. crue of Pyrates, who knew| | 
he carryed much gold. and filyer about him : when| 
they came about the middle of the Arches, the Saylers| 
conſpired againſt him . Well, quoth he ( for I heard all[' 

ſwimming -neerc the Ship ) ſince. you intend ro kill me, || 
| permit. me; in-my braveſt furnicure to play mine owne| 
| 'fiincrall Elegie, and y@luntarily-ro caft my lelfe into the| 
Seas, T hey. conſented And he raking his robe, and playiog| 
moſt raviſhingly,caſt himſelfe over-board, with a purpole| 
-todrovne himſelfe. But I receiving him,and getting him| 


— ———— 
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\- | downe into the Lower; where he ſhall have much more 
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mo] Charge you, Pollux, afloone' as you are riſen 
(for to morrow I perceive 'tis your courſe to 
returneto life)thar if you ſee Menippus the dogge,(whom 

ou ſhall find inthe Schooles ar ( orinth, or in the Lyceum 
at Athens, laughing at Philoſophers wrangling with one 
another,) you tell him ,that if he have laught enough ar 
the paſſages of the upper world, I deſire him to come 


to laugh at. Forthere our proceedings, which he laughs 


objection, Who knowes what ſhall befall us after the end 
ofthis Life. Burt heretell him, he ſhall never want ſporr, 
Bur laugh as I do, as often I ſee rich men, great Officers, 
and Tyrants hamble and unreſpected, and norto be di- 
Ringuiſhe but by their unmanly degenerous howlings, 
at the remembrance of their life paſt. Tell him this,and 
bid him bring a knapſacke with lim fil'd with beanes, 
and a ſupper ( if he can find one) made for Hecate in 
ſome croſle way, or an egge, left after a luſtration;orthe 


Pollux, Ile deliver your Meſſage, Diogenes , Bur for my 
better knowledge of him , what kind of manift? 


neſle ; wearing a torne Gowne, pervious to all winds, 
and varied with patches of ſeverall colours. He alwayes | 
laughs, eſpecially ar ſelf-conceired Philoſophers. 
Pollux. *T will be eafte to find one of this Characters 
Diogenes, Will you carry a Meſlage from mce to thoſe 
arrogant Philoſophers too ? | 
Pollux, Speak your Errand,itſhall notbe any trouble to 


— — 


at, are doubtfull ro him, and he meets with this freq uent 


Diogenes. A little, crabbed, old man, encliningto bald: | 


ka 


{erve you. Diogenes. 
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| Dilemma's or horned ſyllogiſmes, nor give forme and 


Diogenes. In ſhort, then,Counſell chem to trifle no lon- 
ger, nor ro diſpute of wholes, nor caſt one another into 


moodrto Crocodiles, nor breed their minds to ſuch drie 
barren ſtudies, 
Pollux. But they will ſay T am ignorant and unbred 


thus to condemne their wiſdome. | 
Diozenes. Bid 'em,chen, from me Live ſcornd. 


Pollux. So much I ſhall tell them. 


Diogenes, Say to Rich meninmy name, Why ye fooles| |. 
do youtreaſure up your gold ? and why do you torment] 
yourſelves, by counting your uſe money, aad laying talent| 


rotalent,who are ſhortly ro come hither bur with a penny 


fare in your mouth ? | 
Pollux. I ſhall tell them this alſo, 


. Diogenes. Tell the ſpruce Gallams, and He&ors, Me- 
gillus the Coriathian,] mean, and Damoxenus the Wraſtler, |. 
thathere is nouſe of golden haire, black eyes,or redcheeks; | * 


orof bigge ſinevves, or ſtrong ſhoulders. Tz 
Pollux. It ſhall not be burdenſome to deliver this]. 


allo. 


as they. And if you think fitrell the Lacedemonians, that 
they are grown looſe andeffeminare. 


Drogenes, Leavethem out, then,if you think good, and 
convey my ſpeeches to the reſt. 


= | Pluto.| 


Diogenes, Bid the poor who are many, driven from|. 
their eſtates, and groaning under their wants that they nei-| 
ther weep nor howle, butthac they conſider the equality |: 


of this place,and thar they ſhall ſee the richeſt here as poor ; 


|: 
| 

Pollux. Pray excuſe me for the carriage of your mel. : 
fageto my Countreymen, Diogenes; your errands to thereft| 


| [ will deliver. | 
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' Pluto,or 4 Complaint aoainſt Menippus, 


The Speakers, Croelus , Pluto, Menippus , 
| Z Midas, Sardanapalus. 


(reſus. ls not poſſible for us ro endure, Plato, this in- 
ſafferable Barker Menippus to be of our com- 
pany. Therefore remove him hence, or we will depart 
ſome where clle. | 
Pluto. What hurt can he do to you, being dead as you are? 
(reſus. When we howl, and ſigh at the memory of 
our pleaſures inthe other world, Midas of his gold, Sarda- 
napalus of his Luxury,l of my treaſures; he laughs and up- 
braides us, calling us flaves, and baſe villains: ſometimes 
he drowns our howlings with finging, and in a word he 


1s very troubleſome. 


Pluto. What ſay you to this, Menippus ? 


wo 
*— 
— 


Menippus. Tis all true, Theſe men Ihate as degenerous 
and loſt; who think ic not enough to have lived wickedly, 
bur remember and dwell upon the thought of thoſe 
things above. Therefore I delight to plague them with 
themlelves. 

Pluto, But you doil!; for they lament no ſmall loſſes. 

Menippus. Are you mad too, Pluto, that you approve 
their whinings * | 

Fluto. No, Sir. Butl would not have you divide your 
ſelves. 

Menippus. Know this, O ye worſt of Lydians, Phrygians 
and Aſſyrians,that I will never leave you; but whercſoever 
you go | will follow, vexing you, and finging, and 
laughing. 

Cre/us. Is notthis plaine Contumelie ? 

Menippus. No. That was contumelie which you uſu- 
ally praticed, ſuffering your ſelves to be adored, and abu- 


ling free people; not at all remembring your morta- 


litie | | 
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after his eſtate * , 


— . 


litie : wherefore hovvle, novy you have loft all. 
Craſus. Where are, my rich. and Numerous polle{. 

flons? © ON 2s 00 OW | 
Midas. Hovy much gold dol miſſe? , 
Sardanapalus. And lhovv much pleaſure? 


. 
. 


Menippus. So,thisIlike: vveep on; Ile joyne vvith you, j 
{ and Fngrhe old ſentence, Know thy ſelfe, A tir dittie ro be| _ 
| mingled vvith your mournings. | 7 


A Dialogue between Pluto and Mercury. 


Pluto. ID* you know old Eucrates the uſurer, who has 


not one child , but five thouland Gapers 


Mercury: The-Sicyonian you mean;what of him ? 
Pluto. Letbim live, Mercury, ninety yeers more to the 


| ninety he hath lived allready, and longer if it be poſlible. 
| But fetch hither his flatterers, young (harinus, and Damon, 


and the reſt. 
Mercury. That would ſhew very prepoſterous. 


Pluto. Rather very juſt, For why do they pray ſoear-| 
neſtly for his death, but that they may enjoy his eſtate ?| 


Bur that which.is yer molt baſe, is that ar that very time 


when they with his Death, they groſſcly obſerve, and| 


Court him; And when he is ſick, all men know what 
they deſire, yer they vow ſacrifices for his recovery, In, 
a word, they have ſeverall wayes of flattery. Wherefore 


let him be immortall, and ler them die firſt, and looſe their; 


gapings. 
Mercury. Well, being ſuch knaves their puniſhment 


| ſhall be ridiculous; But methinks helures them on pretty | | 


handſomly,ind feeds them with hopes, allwaics diſſem- 


bling, as if he were about to die, when he is much luflier| | 
then his Flatterers. Theyin the meantime dividing thein-| | 
hericance among them, are tcd vviththe Image of a Phan-| | 


raltick happineſle: x |  Plute.| | 


et 
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Pluto. Let him therefore, like lolans, caſt off his old 
ace, and grovv young again. Butler them inthe midd'ft 


of their hopes, be ſnatch avvay as it vvere in a golden 
dream,and like evill men die evill deaths. 

Mercury. Enough Pluto. I vvill tend them to you one 
after another. I think they are ſeaven. 

Pluto. Call forth their ſouls, Mercury, and let him ſend 
them every one hither before him: but let him of an old 
man become a youth. 


—— Tn <>———_—  —_— 


A Dialogue between Terplion, and Pluto. 


Terpſion,JS this Juſtice, Pluto, that I ſhould die, who am 
| | but thirty yeers old, and that Thucritas, who 
is almoſt an hundred, ſhould live ? ; 
Pluto. Grear Juſtice, Terpſion, For though he lives, yer 
he wiſhes none of his friends dead; whereas you all the 
time you lived, [aid ners for his eſtate. 

Terpſion, Was tnotfir, being an old man, andnolonger 
able to uſe his riches, he ſhould die, and leave them to 
thole that are younger ? 

Pluto, You make new lawes, Terpſion, that when a 
man can no longer uſe his riches with pleaſure,he ought to 
die. Fate and Nature decree otherwile. 


| | Terpſion.  aceuſechem, therefore, ofiforder. Zo the 


buſineſle oughttorun in this ſucceſhon: The oſt aged 
to die firit, then thoſe who are next in years; And not to 
be inverted, or he to live whois decrepic, hath butthree 
teeth lefr, Icarce ſees, is ſupported by four ſervants, diſtills 
at noſe, hath eyes filled with rheume, hath loſt all ſenſe of 

lealure, and is laught at by boyes as aliving ſepulchre ; 
and the moſt beaunfull, and luſtieſt young men to die. 
Thisis io makeriversrun backwards. At leaſt *twere fit 
we knew the date of old mens lives, that they might not 
coulen us as they do. But now the old Proverb is brought 


topaſle,the Cartleads the Oxe. H 2 _ Pluto. 1 
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eaten my eſtate; ſtill making me believe he would die. 


Pluto, Theſe things are wilelier carried, Terpſion, then 
you are aware of, For what ailes you,that you yawne 
after other mens fortunes,and enſlaveyour ſelves to child- 
lefſe old men ? you do, therefore, but make your ſelves 
ridiculongs,and they bury you firft; which to many is mrt-| 
ter of great pleaſure; for juſt as you, pray'd for their |? 
deaths, ſo much delight is icto others to have you die firſt, 
Foryou have introduced a new Art, to make loveto old| 
women, and old men, eſpecially to thoſe who have no| 
children negle&tingthole that have; w hileſtmanyof chole |! 
who are courted by you , well acquainted with your |. 
aimes, if they chance to have children, pretend to hare 
them,thatthey may have obſervers. At length thoſe who 
had for along time waſted themſelves in gitts, are ſhut out 
ofthe will, and the ſonne, asthere is good reaſon, cnjoyes 
all: thereſt cheared of their hopes gnaſh theirteeth. 
Terpſion. You ſpeaktruth. Thacritus hathalmoſt quite| | 


And as often asI came to viſit im, he would groan, 
and ſob inwardly, and counterfeit a noiſe like an abor- 
tive chick inthe ſhell; wherefore by, how much the nee- 
rerl thought him to his grave, ſo many gifts the more did 
E fend him ; leaſt his other flatterers ſhould exceed me in 
preſents : many nights have my cares taken my fleep 
trom me, numbring and diſpoſing my fortunes. And in| 
deed care, and watching were the/cauſes of my death : 
whileſt he having ſwallowed my bait, affiſted at my fu-} 
nerall, and weat before my beerlaughing. Walt; 
Pluto. Maiſt thou live eternally, Thucritus , to grow| 
rich, and laugh at ſuch men. And maiſt thou nordie, till 
thou have ſent hither all thy flatterers before thee. 
Terpſion, It would bea pleaſure to me too, Pluto, if| | 
( hariades ſhould die before Thucritus, | 
Pluto, Takecomfort, Terpfion; Phido, Melantus, and all | 
the reſt ſhall die before him of their Cares. 
Terpfion, This 1like, Live eternally T hucritus. WI 
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. 4A Dialogue between Zenophantes , and 
Callidemides. 


mis 3 or how died you, (allidemides ? you know 1, 
| being Dinias paralite, did over-eat my ſelfe, 
and was choak't with a ſurfer: . you ſtood by when [ 


-, [| died. 


Callid. 1 did, Zenophantes, I died unexpectedly: you 
know old Pracdorus. | 

Zenoph. You mean therich Uſurer, who hath no child, 
whoſe houſe you alwaies frequented. | | 

Callid, 1 alwaies obſervd him, and flatter'd my ſelfe 
with his death: but when I ſaw my expeation pro- 
longed, and that he began to be older then Tython, I con- 
trived a compendious way to gain his eſtate, For having 
bought poyſon, I dealt with his Butler, that when Preo- 
dorus nextcall'd for drink (and he uſually drinks deeply ) 
he ſhould ſeal it into the bowle, having it ready, and give 
it him; which it he did, I {wore to make him a free- 
mane 

Zenoph, And what happen'd? For me thinks you arc 
about to tell a {trange ſtory, \ 

Callid. We went to bath our ſelves, where his Boy 
held two cuppes; one for Pteodorus, which held the poy- 
ſon, the other for me. But miſtaking, I know not how, 
he gave the poyſonto me,and the ſound cup co Praodorm: 
who preſently drunk it off, when at the inftanc I fell 
down dead,and exculed his funerall with my own, Wh 
do you [mile Zenophantes ? you do not well to laugh ar 
your friend. | 

Zenoph. You have ſuffer'd thingsto be laught at, (alli- 
demides. Bur how lookt the old man art your fall * 

(allid. Firſt he was frighted with the Accident. But 
being inform'd, [ believe, how things were, heJaught ar 
what the Butler had done. | 


— ___—_— 
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Zemoph. You did ill ro make ſuch ſhort contrivances, 
for a thing which would in ordinary courſe much ſafelier 


have happen'd, had you madeleſle haſt. 


A Dialogue between Cnemon and Damnippus. 


Fawn beats the Lion. 
Damnip. Art what do you chafe,Cnemon? 


Cans 5 7 VP y this is the old Proverb ripht, the 


Cnemon. At what do I chafe, do. you aske? 1 have|\ 


left an heire againſt my will, and am couſen'd Srerch that 
Iam,and have undone my children. 
Damnip. Howl pray ? 
(nemon. A little r-ai my death, I nab my ſelfe 
much tothe rich, childleſle Hermolaus, who took my Ad- 
dreſles not diſtatfully : and ro ſhow my ſelfe a wile fel- 


low,I made my will, and publiſh ic, andlefr all my eſtate | 
co him, . expecting char our of imitation he {ſhould dothe | 


like to me, 
Damnip. And what was your ſucceſle * 


(nemon, What he wrote inhis will, Iknow not, butl # 


died ſuddenly by the fall of a houſe: | Gave Which : time 


Hermolaus poſſeſſes my eſtate, like a Pike which carries 


away the hook with the bair. 


Damnip, Nay, you the Angler and all : whereforc you 


made a ginne for your ſelfe. 
Cremon, Ic ſeemes ſo,and therefore I now mourne. 


— 


ow 


A Dialogue between Charon, Mercury, a company of 
dead men, Menippus, Charmoleus , Lampichus, 
Damaſ 1as, a Philoſoper, and a Rherorician. 


Charon. Eare how the caſe Rands with you: My] 


| Boar, as you ce, is {mall, and rotten, and| 
hak ces| 
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| > 


|1 brought none. 


| leakesin many places; And thetefore if it be not equal. 


{ which if you bring in with you, you will cepentit , eſpe- 
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lymrimmed, twill overturne. And yet {o many of you to- 
geher are come hither, every one with a great burden, 


cially choſe who cannot ſwimme. | 
The Dead. How thall we dothenfor ſafe waftage 2 © 
Charon. lletel) you, you mult enter naked , and leave 
your carriages uponthe ſhoare, And tis well if the Boat 
receive you all ſo, Be it your charge, Mercurie, to admit 
none butſuchas are ſlender, and caft away their Luggage: 
ſtand therefore at the Iadder,and receivethem with choice, 
and compell them to enter {tripr. 
| Mercury. 1 will obey your Directions, Who is the 
frſt ? . 
Menippus, 1 am Menippus. Looke Mercury I have ca 
my wallet and ſtaffe into the lake:as for gown, twas well 


Mercury. Enter Menippus, thou beſt of men, and take 
the firſt and higheſtplace in the Boat; from whence thou 
may'lt ſee the reſt. But whar ſpruce youth is this ? 

( barmoleus. | am Charmoleus,the lovely Megarian,who 
rook two talents for a kiſle. 

Mercury. Caſt off your beauty, and lippes with their 
kiſſes, your long haire roo, red checks, and whole skinne? 
'Tis well; you are now fit, enter- Bur what grimme Sir is 
chat,arrayed in,.Purple,and a Crown on his head ? 

Lampichus. 1 am Lampichus, Tyrant of Gela. 

Mercury. Why thus loaden ? Lampichus. 

| Lampichus. Should aPrince come naked? Merciry. | 

Mercury. A prince ſhould nor, but a dead man ſhould, 
Therefore pur off your ornaments. 

Lampichus. Therelie my riches. 

Mercury. But you muſt caſt off yourpride, and ſtateli- 
nefle too, Lampichus, For if theſe enter with you, they will| 
overcharge the Boar, 


Lampichus. Letme keep but my crown and robe. 
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Mercury. By no means, you moſt forſake them, 

Lampichus. There then: what more * you ſee I have 
caſt away all. 

Mereury. You muſt caſt off your anldiy too, and folly, 
and inſolence,and fary, and the like. | 

Lampichu, See, [am naked. | 

Mercury. Now enter. What oroſle fleſhy fellow arc 

ou ? 

d Damaſias. I am Damaſias the wraftler. 

Mercury. So methought,l have ſeen you often at vwraſt- 
ling. 

Gate as. True, Mercury,receive methereforenaked. 


Mercury, You are not naked ,my friend , who areclo-| 


thed with all chis fleſh; puric off therefore: for if you put 
but one foot intorhe boar, you linkit,- Caſt away your 
Crowns, and praiſes too. 

Damal. See, Tam naked,andſlender,like other Ghoſts, 

Mercury. You are' now of a fir lighrneſle therefore 
enter. Doyou (rato throw away your vvealch , as alſo 
your effeminatenefſle, and pleaſures; and bring nor vvith 
you your Epitaphes,and ticles of your Anceſtors:leave be- 
hind you too your pedigree, and reputation, and panegy- 
ricks beſtowed upon you by the Citty, ro which you 
have been a benefactour; the inſcriptions of your ſtatues 
alſo. And ſpeak not of the great tombe they have raifed 
for you, forthele chings gather vveight from their remem. 
brance- 

(rat. Well, I will put them off, becauſe 1 cannot 
helpe it. 

Ievous, Bleſſe me ! vvhat armed? vvby do you carry 


| that T rophie: : 


Crato. Becauſe 1 conquer'd and atchiey'd it, Mercury, 
and yvastherefore honoured by the City. 

Mercury. Leave your armes to the Earth, therc's only 
peacein Hel}, andno need of Trophies there. Bur vvhat 
venerable ſhade i is that, of a grave preſence, vvho knits 


his 
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his browes our of contemplation, and weares ſuch a long 
beard ? | 

Menippus. A Philoſopher, Mercury, or rather a jugler, 
and cheater: pray ftrippe him, and you will ſee many 
chingsvery ridiculous hid under his gown. 

Mercury. Lay aſide your gown, Sir, and allthings elſe, 
O Tupiter ! what arrogance, ignorance, contention, vain- 
glory ,cndlefſequeſtions,thorniediſpures, intricate notions, 
fruitleſſe Jabours, whimleyes, trifles, and curious follies, 


| , ' he carried abouthim? Beſides gold, and pleaſures, and 


impudence, and choller, and wantonnefle, and luxurie, 
Theſe things ſcape not my knowleds, Sir, though you 
{hould ſtrive to conceal them. Caſt off your lying, alfo, 
and your pride, and your conceit that you are betrerthen 
others. For if you enter thus burdened , a pinnace will 
ſcarce carry you. 

Philoſoph. I caſt then all off, ſince 'tis your pleaſure. 

Menippus. Let him put off his beard too, Mercury;which 
you ſee is both long, and flovenly, and weighs at leaft 
five pound. 

Philoſopher. Burt who ſhall cutic ? Wn 

Me-cury. Menipp#s ſhall ſhave you with the axe that 
mends the boat, Jaying your beard upon the ſides of the 
ladder. 

Menippus, Notlſo, Mercury, twill be more ridiculousif 
you lend mea {aw. 

Mercury. An Axe will ſerve; 

Menippus. So, you now look morelike aman, having 
caſt off your ſtink, ſhall I clip your eye-browes too? 

*ercury. Yes, for theſe he uſed to raiſe to the roppe 
of lis forehead, when he ſtrained bimſelfe. What, doſt 
thoa cry? varlet,and art afraid of death? enter then, 

Menippus, He ſtill hach one thing ſtrong about him, 

Mercury. What, Menippus. 

Menipp 4. Flattery, Mercury which when he lived,ſtood 
bimin much ſtead, 
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Philoſoph. Doyouthen, Menipps, calt off your libeny, 
and boldnefle of ſpeech;your jollity alſo, and jeering. | 

Mercury. By no means: keep them ftill; for they are 
light, and of caly portage, and will advance our paſſage, 
Do you, Plcader, caſt away your tedious ſpeeches, and 
your Retoitions, your fimilitudes alſo, andperiods, and 
barbariſmes,and other burdeas of language, 

Rheror. "Tis done. | 

Mercury. 'Tis well. Now fer from the ſhore, and lets 
pull up the ladder, weigh anchor, and ſpread the ſayle. 


Doyou, Ferry-man, guide the fterne; and let's be merry. 


pher? becauſe you loſt your beard ? : 
Philoſoph. No. But becauſe [thought the ſoule had bin 


o 


immortall. 3 
Menipp us, He lies: he weeps for ſomething elſe. 
Mercury, For what? 


his leture of wiſedome, and take their money. Thefe are 


the things that grieve him. 
Philoſopher, Artnot thou troubled, Menippus, becauſe 


thou arrdead ? 


fromghe earth. 
Mercury. Yes, Menippus, in more then one place. *Tis a 


CC OII—EIE—— 


his wife,and the boyesthrow ſtones arhis children.Others 
in Sicyonia clappe Liophantusthe Orator, for making a fus 
nerall Oration upon Crato. Damaſias mother alſo with 
other women make a Jamentation for him; No body 


bewailes thee, Menippus; thou lieſt unmoleſted. 
| | |  Menippws. 


ee. 


| Why howle you ye vain people ? eſpecially, you Philoto. | 


company, met together, who make themſelves merry at| - 
Lampichus death; The women allo ſirround, and follow | 


vo YG 


Menippus. Marry, becauſe he can beno moreinvited ||. 
ro coſtly ſuppers; and cannor ſteale forth by night uneſpi- |: 
ed, and muffling himlſelfein his gown, go over his circle | 
of whore-houſes,andinthe morning chearhis pupils,with | 


Menippus. How can I, who haſten'd to meet death be- || 
fore I was call'd 2 But hatk,do you not hear a great noiſe|' 
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Menippus. Nor ſo, you ſhall preſently hear the dogges 
dolefully barking, and the Crowes beating cheir wings 
when they come to bury me. 

Mercury. Thou art a valiant fellow, Menippus. So, we 
are arrived at the ſhore: go all you ſtraight forward to 
the Court of Juſtice, I and the Ferry-man will fetch 
others. | | 

Menippus. Farewell, Mercury, wee'l paſſe on.What will 
become of you my friends ? you muſt all be arraigned, 
and they ſay there are grievous puniſhments here;Wheels, 
and Vulcures,and reſtleſle ſtones: every mans life ſhall be 
| open'd and ript up. a . 


| A Dialogue between Crates, and Diogenes. | 
mw Þ g you know rich Merichus, Diogenes? he that | | 


was ſo wondrous rich , and'came from Co- 
rinth, who had whole fleets laden: with Merchandiſe ; 
whoſe couſen Ariſteas being allo very wealthy, uſed to 
repeat that peece of Homer, Do you kill me, or let me kill 
you. | 

Diogenes. Thetwo that alwaies courted one another, 
( rates? 

Crates, Yes, for their eſtates. being both alike aged,they ; 
publiſh't their wills. In which Mer:ch#s , if he died firſt, 1:1 
left Ariſteas heireto all he had, and Ariſteas did the hike if 
he died before Merichus, This was recorded, They 
continued their Courtſhip, and ſtrived, who ſhould excell 
in fHlattery, The preſagers, whether they took their con- 
jectures from the ſtarres, or from their dreams, as the 
( baldeans do, nay Apollo himſcife alſo ſometimes gave | 
the victory ro Ariſteas, ſometimes to Mzrichws: ſo that the 
5 wmy ſometimes inclined to one, ſometimes to the 
other. 


I 2 | Diogencs, 
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ſtrength they have. F& 


Diogenes. What was the event,( rates? tisa thing wor-| ' 


thy my hearing. 


Crates. They both died upon one day, and their eſtates | | 


deſcended to Funomins, and Thrajycles their two Kin: 


men, not at all preſaging ſo greata fortune, For ſayling {'E 
from Sicyoniato (yrrba, a contrary winde and tempelt || 
rooke them in the middle of their Courſe , and {funk || 


them. 


Diogenes. They were rightly ſerved, But we in our life| 


time did no ſuchthings to one another; neither did [ ever 


pray for the death of Antiſthenes, tha I might inherit his 


{tafte,choughtwere a ſtrong one, and made of a Crabtree. 
Nor do | think, Crates, that you withe me dead, that 
you mightinherit my Tubbe, or Scrip, or two quarts of 
Lupines. IT Ls 

(rates. Thad no need of thoſethings, Diogenes, neither 
had you. As much of Antiſtenes deſcended to you, as you 
had uſe of, and as much from you to me, as 1 had uſe of: 


which was much more, and more pretious then the Pex- | 


(ran Monarchy ? | 
Diogenes, What do you meane., 
(rates. Wiſdome, Contentment, truth, liberty,and free- 

dome, , 

Diogenes. | remember I ſucceeded Anti/thenes in thoſe 
wealthy vertues; and left them amplified toyou. 

Crates. Others negle&ed ſuch poſſefſions,, and never 
courted us for our eſtates; but had their eyes fafſten'd upon 
Gold. 

Diogenes. And g00d reaſon. For they could receive no 
{uch things from us; but being torne with pleaſure, like 


old rotten purſes, what ever wiſdomezor liberty, or cruth, | . 


is Put into them, preſently droppes out and runs through, 


the bottome being notable to holdir. Reſembling Danaus| _ 


Daughters, who povvre water into a veſlell full of holes, 


But gold they retaine with tooth and naile,, and all che 


\ Crates, 
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they bring but one ſingle penny with them, and leave that 
coo with the Ferryman. 


A Dialogue between Alexander , Hannibal, 
Minos, Scipio. 


Alexander. " [s fit I be prefer'd before you, Lybian, be 
ing the better man. 
Hannibal, No, Sir, Tis fit I ſhould bepreferd. 
Alexander. Let Minos judge, | 
Minos. Whoare you? 
Alexander, This is Hannibal, the Carthaginian; I am 


—_ 


| ZHlexander the Sonne of Philippe. 


Minos, Afore Jove, both famous men, But about what 
1s your contention ? 

Alexander, Abouttaking place: Heſaies he was a grea- 
ter Commander then I. I, as all the world knowes, not 
only exceli'd this fellow,bur all men els in Warres. 

Minos, Both therefore ſpeak for your ſelves as well as 

oucan? and do you begin, Lybian. 

Hannibal. Tam glad Minos, that I have here learnt the 
Greck Tongue, that herein alſo Alexander may nor excell 
me. [I ſay, then, chat thoſe men are moſt worthy of re- 
nown, who from ſmall Originals, have arrived to great 
Atchievements , and by their own power have made 


made an inrode into Spain art firſt, as Lievetenant under 
my brother , where I was held fit for the greateſt imploy- 
ments and counted the beſt ſouldier. For thereI conque- 
red the Iberians,and overcamethe Gaules,and Heſperians, 


Champion Countrey ofcaly, and led my army tothe ſub- 


I 


that 


eos... —_— 


(rates, We, therefore, even here enjoy our Treaſures: 


themſelves worthy of Empire. With a ſmall Troope I 


urbes of Rome; and flew ſo many Romans in one day, | 
| ) 


| 


and having marchr over great mountaines neer the Po, | 
| over ran and demoliſh'c diverſe cities, waſted all the | 
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| that we meaſured their Rings by: Buſhels, and made ||. 
Bridges over rivers With dead bodies : | And. all this [| 
did,neither call'd the ſonne of Ammon, nor faining my ſelfe| | 
a God, nortelling my mothers dreams. Bur contefling|| 
myſelte robe a maa, | fought againſt tryed, experienced|| 
| Captaines, and joyned battle with ſtout and warlike foul. 
 diers, not with Medes,or Armenians,vwwho flie before the 
are purſued, and yeeld the victory to any mar of a bold|:; 
tpirit. Whereas Alexander, ſucceding| his Father in his|/- 
Kingdome, enlarged it; indeed, but by the'current of For.|}. 
| tune, who when he. had overcome, and taken the mile-|| 
| | { rable Dariws in the plaines of Arbela, contrary to the cu-||_ 
| ſtome of his Anceſtors, would have been adored: And|'. 
| corrupting himſelfe with. che Perſian Luxury, he ſlew his| *. 
| friends arBanquets,and affiſted at their murthers. I had the|| 
rule of my Countrey too; yer when they called me home,|: 
becauſe a great fleet of enemies ſailed cowards Lybia,lſpee-| 
| dily obeyed, and render'd my ſelfe a private man : and] 
when I was afterwards condemned, bore rhe ſentence]: 
contentedly. And this I did, being but a Barbarian, and|' 
not bred to the Greek Dilcipline: who never read Fo. 
mer,likehim, nor wasinſtrudted by Ariftotle, but was led] - 
by my own excellent Genius. And theſe arethethings| 
wherein I pronounce my felfe better then Alexander.| 
Burif he think himfelfe my ſuperiour, becauſe he hath en-|+. 
circled his head with a Crown: perchance (uch ornaments 
may ſeeme venerable to his Macedonians; burir followwes| 
notthat therefore he ſhould be preferred before a. valiant| 
and Warlike Captain, who ſtill went more by Counlſell|. 
then Fortune. [/ 
Minos. He hath made a generous ſpeech for himfelfe, | 
and notto be expected from a Lzbian. What fay you to ly 
this, Alexander ? 2 
| Alexander. *Tis fit, Minos, I ſhould make no reply to|| 
ſuch a bold fellow ; ſince fame can ſuthciently inſtruc}. 
thee hovy great a Prince 1 was, and TM great a Thiete| 
| | he.| 
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- | nerall: nor wasl content co ſtraighten my lelfe within the 


- | joyne boards rogether, and 'waftthem over upon planks. 


© | myempire; tooketheir Elephants; and brought away Po.. 


| 


© |jecsto me my Luxury, he forgets what he did at (apua ; 


' Lucian's Dialopnes. 


he: Yet conſider how farre Iexcellhim, who began my 
Atchievements ,"with my youth; when ſucceeding in a 
troubled and diſtracted State, 1 tooke revenge of my Fa- 
thers Murtherers. Afterwards, ſtriking a terrour into all 
Greece by my conquelt of Thebes, they chole me their Ge- 


Kingdome of Macedonia left me by my Father, but pro- 
jectedthe victory of all cheworld. Thinking it poor not 
to raigne overthe Univerſe, wich a ſmall Army I entred 


Phrygia. And conquering all as I march't] came to [ſus, 
where Darius with an Army conliſting of Myriads expett-. 
ed mc. Aﬀter this, Minos, you may remember how many 
thouſand ſhades I ſent you in one day: The Ferry-man 
ſaies his Boat was not ſufficient, but thaxthe was faine to 


And this 1 did, ſtill expoſing my felfe firſt ro danger, an1 
offering my ſelfe to wounds. And-thatl may nor recount 
royou, what Idid at Tyre, and inthe ficlds of Arbela, 1 
went as farre as India, and made the Occan the period of 


rus Captive. Pafling over Tanais, in a great horle fight I 
vanquiſh't the Scythians, a people nor-to be contemned: : 
Rewarded my followers, and revenged my lelte of my 
focs, If menthought me aGod, they are to be pardoned, 
being perlwaded from the greatne{le of my. Adtions. 

After all [died a King. Whereas Hanniball died Baniſh't in 


he oyercame the [talians not by valous, bur by couſcnage, 
perfdiouſneſle, and ſtratagems. There being nothing 
juſt, orclearein all chat enterprize. Bur whereas he ob- 


where he had his Miſtreſſes, and like an admired ſoul- 
dier volupcuoufly ſquander'd away the opportunities of 


—— P1 —_ 


into 4ſia, and ina great battle wonne Lydia, ſonia, and | 


the Court of Praftas the Bythinian; A fit death for fo de- |. 
ccitfull and perjured afellow. For | forbeare to te!l how | 


warre. Had not], out of my contempt of the Weſterne | 
| parts,” 
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Lucian's Dialogues. 


as, 


| parts, rurned my march tothe eaſt, whar great matter ad. 


— 


L atchieved ? Have taken lraly, perchance withour bloud, 
or have ſubdued Lybia, to the utmoſt coaſts of Africk. 
Theſe were Countries below my Conqueſts, being alrea- 
dy terrified by my fame, and acknowledging me for their 
Lord. Jhave laid: give ſentence, Minos. And ler theſe 
few Archievements pick't out of many ſufhce. 

Scipio, Stay, Minos, till you have heard me too. 

Mins, Whar are you, Brave Sir? or from whence come 

ou *f | 

i Scipio. lam the Romane Scipio, who overthrevy Car= 
thage, and in many greatBartles ſubdued Lyb1ia. 

Minos. What would you lay more? | 

Scipio. Marry , that I am inferiour to Alexander, bur 
greaterthen Hanniball, whoconquered, and purſued him, 
and compelled him to a diſhonorable flight. He is there- 
fore very impudent to compare himſelfe with Alexander, 
with whom 1, who vanquiſhthim, preſume notto rank 
my ſelfe in comparilon. _ 2 

Minos. Afore love thou ſpeakeſt rightly, Scipio: where- 
fore I pronounce Alexanderto be firſt, next to him you Sci. 
pio.and, if you pleaſe, let Hanniball be third, fincehe is not 
urterly to be deſpiſed. i 


— - 
—_— ——_ 


A Dialozue between Diogenes and Alexander. 


Diozenes. I- Ow now,: Alexander , are you dead 
roo like all us? 

| Alexander. Youſeelam, Diogenes: nor is it ſtrange, 
| being a mortall man, | ſhould die. Wi; 
Diogenes. Did Fupiter 4mmon lye then, when he ſaid 
you were his Son, or were you in earneſt the Soa of Phil- 
tip? 

Alexander. Of Philip it ſeems: had 1 been deſcended 
of Fufiter, I had been Immortal. EC | 


C | -- L | Diogenes. 


| <D—— 
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it Luci an's Dialogues. 


Diogenes. But chere went a report of your Mother 
Olympia, that a Dragon ſhould couple with her, and be 
ſcen in her Chamber; and that from thence ſhe ſhould 
conceive, and bring forth you; and that Philip was de- 
ceived torthink himſelf your Father. 

Alexander. 1have heard ſuch a Report, but now I ſee 


be credited. 
Diogenes: Yettheir lye ſtood you, Alexander, in good 


opinion of your Divinity. But tell me, pray, to whom 
have you left your great Empire? 


ſure to diſpoſe it, then juſt ar my Death to give my Ring 
ro Perdiccas. But why laugh you, Diogenes? | 

Diogenes, Howcan I chooſe? Have you forgot what 
the Grecians did, when atyour entrance into your King- 
dome, they flatter'd and choſe you their Prince, and Ge- 
neral againſt the Barbarians: and how ſome placed you 
among the rwelve Gods, built Temples, and Sacrificed 
royou, asthe Son ofthe Dragon? Burrell me, where have 
the Macedonians buried you? 

Alexander. 1havelain theſe three dayes at Babylon. Bur 


Tumults now on foot will give him leiſure, ro carry me 


che Ze yptian Gods, 

Diogenes, Shall I not laugh, Alexander, when | ſee 
you play the fool in Hell, and hope ro be made ſome 
Anubis, or Oſirs? Throw off your Ambition, Divine Sir, 
for tisnot poſſible for any, who have once paſt over the 
Infernal Lake, and entred the mouth of the Cave, to re- 
curn; neitheris Zacw invigilant, or (eberus tobe cons 
temn'd. [ would therefore gladly learn of you, how you 
| bear the remembrance of the felicity you left above; your 
Guards, and Squires, and Peers, your Treafures and 
LE K Countries 


pe EEE 


— 


that neicher my Mother, northe Prieſts of Inpiter are to. 
Read in your Enterpiiſes: for many were ſtruck with an 


Alexander. | know not, Diogenes. I had no more lei- 


Ptolemy, my Armour- bearer, hath promiſ'd, as ſoon asthe | 


into Z9ypt, and bury me there; that I may become one ot | 
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| Countries which adored you: Babjlon allo, and Bafria. ta, 


befides your Elephants, Honour, and Glory, when you 
were carried in Triumphs, your head bound about with 
2 white Coroner, and your felt clothed with i *urple: doe 
you nor relent at the memory of thele things? why wee- 


peſtrbou, Fool? did not your wile Maſter Ariſtotle teach | 


you, notto account any of the gifts of Fortune ſtable? 
Alexander, Call 


9 


3 


what ſuirs he made, and wha letters he wrot to me, 


his wiſdome is to grieve for thoſe things you mentioned, 
as for the greateſt goods. 

Diogenes. Þleteachyou a cureforyour ſorroyv. Since 
there grovvs no Hellebore here, drink as great a draught 


of Lethe, as you can, and you boil never after be troubled] 
for Ariftoele's o00ds. Bur look, yonder comes ( lirus, || 


and ( allifthenes, and many others to diſmember you, and 


revenge them(clves for vvhat they luffered: vvherefore E 
vvade over tothe other Bank , and drink ſoundly as | bid| 


you. 


- 


4 Diſcourſe of Followers, and ach as are i600 for | | 
Reward. 


| — 


Ow ſha'lI, my Friend, deſcribe to you the Firſt and| 
the Laſt, as they ſay, ofthole miſeries, which they b 
are fain to ſuffer and undergo, who are in pay, and retain| 


rothe Friendſhip of Rich men? if I may call Servirude, 


Friend(hip. For Il know many, and almoſt all the evills By 
vvhich|? 


i 


you him Wiſe, who was the baſeſt||7 
of Flatterers® there's none knows (i luchef dh ſotle, as|þ 


and how he abuſed my Ambition to Learning, ſoothing F:. 

and extolling me, ſometimes for my Beauty, as if ir been|'* 
a piece of the hi ;oheſt Good; ſometinies for my Actions|'* 
and Treaſure; maintaining that Riches were Good, that| - 
he might, 1 believe, with theleſſe ſhame refuſe tm. Hel: 
wasa Jugler, Diogenes, and Cheater. Allchat] gained by 
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- | wyhich befall them. Not from my own experience, (for 
| [1 was never forced to make tryal, nor may lever, O ye 
|; |Gods) butt many who have been caſt upon that courſe 
” | of life, have made deſcriptions to me: ſome, whilſt they 

> | yetfelc the thraldome, deploring the many and great in- 
| dignities they endured: others, as if they had broke pri- 
ſon, recounting with ſome pleaſure whar they had (uf- 
fered, much rejoycing to repeat the miſchiefs they had 
eſcaped. Theſe arethe more to becredited, having been 
2 | admitted into the ſecrets and myſteries of che Courte, and 
” | ſeen all fromthe beginningtothe end. I hearthem there- 
*> | fore not careleſly, or without attention, but as men who 
report an unlookt for deliverance from ſome Shipwrack; 
like thoſe Saylers, whom we ſee in our Temples with 
ſhorn heads, who will tell you of waves, and billows, 
and ſteep ſwellings of the Sea, and roſlings, and broken 
Maſts, andtorn Tackling; but above all of the Twinne 
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* | Brothers, (ſtor and Pollux, (rwo neceſlary perſons inthe 
|: | Tragedy,) or ſome other God unexpectedly fitting on | 
et] - | their Sayles, or ſtanding arthe Sterne, who guided their 
] Ship ro ſome peaceable Shore, whereit no ſooner arrived, 

- | | bur by ealie and gentle degrees ſunk, whilſt they by the 
J favour and protection of their God, ſafely landed them» 
e| - | ſelves, Many ſuch Tragical paſſages will chey report co 
1] | raiſe your Charity, preſuming to receive th: more, if they 


appear not only diſtreſt, but affe&ed by rhe Gods. Bur 
Yo | they who ſpeak of their Domeſtick tempelts, and waves, | : 
-| | and, as] may ſay, of their third, fifr, and tenth Billows: | : 
and hovv they firſt launcht into a calme Sea, and what| 
they ſuffer'd in their voyage; Thirſty, Sea-ſick, and over- 
come with the ſalt water: laſtly, how their unhappy 
41 | Ship daſhr againſt an hidden Rock , or ſome tharp 
y. | | Promontory; and how they, wretches, were miſerab] 
fain to (\wimmeto land naked, with the loſle of all the 
had. When hear ſuch complaints as theſe, they ſeem 
to meto conceal many things for ſhame, as men willing 
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to have them forgotten. Bur I, framing my conjectures | 
from ſuch and che like diſcourſes, have found our the] | 
diſcommodities of ſuch Atrendances, which it ſhall be no| 
rrouble ro me, my Friend Timocles, to decipher to you,| 
For, me thinks, | have perceived you of a long time bene|| 
ding to that courſe of life. For when not long lince we|! 
fell upon this Argument, one of the company praifed this|| 
Mercenary courſe, calling chem thrice happy who had des|| 
pendance on grea: perſons at Rome, where they might feaſt |? 
ſhor-free, lodge magnificently, travail with all accommo. | 
dation andpleaſure, and liealong it they pleaſcin an Ivos | 
ry Sedan, Moreover, to be paid for their friendſhip and|* 
well-being, is no ſmall felicicy; ſo that without Sowing | 
or Tillage, ail chings ſpring to them voluntarily. At this, 
orthelike Diſcourſe, j ſaw how you gap't, and preſently | 
held openyour mouth for the Baitto dropin. Leaſttheres|_ 
fore you ſhould hereafter blame me, or ſhould (ay, that} 
when I ſaw you abourto ſwallow the Hook with the|}; 
Bait, | ſaved you nor, or pluck not out the hook before it|'* 
was faſtend in your thioat, or did not forewarne you, | 
bur Raid, till it ſtuck and were fixtin you, and whenl1|'. 
ſavy you intangled andcaught without anyredreſle, flood |: 
by only and wept: leaſt, Ifay, you ſhould make theſe] 
objections, not by meto be an{wered, ſhould I not give|_ 
| you ſome premonitions, take with you this brief Chara+| 
| Qer, and confider art your leiſure, before you be wrapr|: 
and infolded init, into what a mourhlefſe Ner you areco 
enter. Feel the tongue and point of the hook with your| | 
| fingers, and apply tor tryall che ſharp Trident to your| | 
| cheek, whichit you find not ſharp, and notto be e{caped| | 
withour wounds, bur forceably attracting and irreſiftably] 
| holding what they catch , reckon me among Cowards| 
| and Beggars: and cake you the boldneſle to be caught,and]| | 
like a Sea-cob {wallow the whole bair, Now though| | 
this diſcourſe be intended for you, yet 'twill concern not] |- 
only Philoſophers, and as many as propoleto themſelves, | | 
| al. 
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a life of Virtue, but Grammarians alſo, and Orators, and 
Muſitians, and as many as live by their Learning, and 
teach for reward. Since all are of condition alike, then, 
and the ſame things happen co all, ris plain that Philoſo- 
phers are nor exempted, but are of worſe condition, it 
they endurethe ſame things which others do; and ifrheſe 
whohavethem in pay, hold them but in equal reverence, 
Bur vvhat diſcoveries ſoever my diſcourſe make by the 
vvay, they are firſt in fault vyho offer ſuch indigniries, 
next they vvho endure them. But 1 am blameleſle, un- 
lefle Liberty and Freedome of narration be a fault. As for 
thoſe of vulgar quality, as unskiltul Flatterers, men of 
poor and abjct ſpirits, tis belovy me to dehort them 
from ſuchcourſes; or if | ſhould, 'tvvere to no purpoſe, 


- | Nor is it fic I ſhould condemn them for not forlaking| 


their Hire, though much affronted by them; being made 
and cut out, and formed for ſuch Imployments, Beſides 
they have no othercourſe toturn themſelves to; ſo har if 
any man ſhouldrake ir from them, they vvould preſent» 
ly be void of bufineſlc, curn (lothfull, needy, and unpro- 
fitabie. To ſuch no Imployment ſeems baſe or diſ- 
oracefull, though ir be, as they ſay, to hold a Chamber- 
port. For they are at firſt emertain'd to bear contempts, 
and 'tis their artto diſſemble, and wink at what they ut- 
ter. ButIcannot bur diſtaſt ſuch ſubmifſions in men of 
Gon and reſticurion to Liberty: which I ſhall be the ber- 
cerableto effeR, if I examine the reaſons why ſome en- 
{lave themlelyes tothat kind of life, and ſhew their weak- 
le and infirmity; whereby they will be diſarmed of their 
Defence, and of the ground on which they build their 
voluntary Bondage. Moſt men then, ifthey can prerend 
poverty, and the want of things neceſſary , think they 
bave got a ſufficient colohr and veile for their entrance 
into that life, and think it excuſe enough to ſay they do 
nothing which deſerves not pardon, if they ſeek to free 


# themſelves 


is 


Learning and parts, and am to endeavour their conver- | 
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themielves from poverty, athing to the life of man moſt| | 


O 


iocolerable: prefſing upon all occaſions that piece of 7 he. E 
ons, Want kills al, men, and ſuch other affrightments| | 
trom poverty, asthe-molt'obſcure and abject Poers have| | 
delivered.: And truly if by ſuch dependances I ſhould|* 
fee them relea('d from their neceffities, I would nor lo| |: 
earneſtly diſpute with them about Liberty. Bur as the| 
| Ocator laid, being of Sick mens diet, how can they poſſi. | 
bly clear themſe]ves from having given themſelves ill| 7 
counſel, the realon of their courle till remaining? For||* 


they (till ſuffer want and need ſupplies, unable to lay up, | 
or keep any thing over: but when they are paid their || 
wages, (if yetthey be paid) 'cis ſpent preſently, and hard- |. 
ly..defrayes their ordinary charges. 'I'were good there-| | 
fore nor to invent ſuch refuges, as cheriſh and afhit po- |. 
verty, but ſuch as take it away: which perchance was |. 
the meaning of Theognis , when he ſaid, Poverty bas to|\ 
be caſt beadlong' from a ſleep Cliff into the Sea, Bur if || 
any man who lerves for wages, and is (till needy and ||: 
poor, think this the way to avoid Poverty, he deccives |! 
himſelf. Orhers, ſay they, would nor ar all fear Pover- |. 


ty, if like other men they could ſuſtain themſelves by 


OS 


and whither their wages cometo them ealily, and not|/. 
through harder tasks then other labourers. Tere indeed|!. 
to be wiſhr, that without toil or ſwear Silver would flovy || 


upon them, But this is ſo far from Truth, chat no imploy- 
ments are fuller of labour, and [wear,and require more vi- 
gour & ſtrength of body, which is every day waſted by a 
thouſand buſineſſes, and tired to the urmolt. Bur of this 
| will treat in dueplace, when | come to ſpeak of other 


grievances. For the preſentfit ſhall be enough to have|| 


{hown,thar their pretences, are falle. I come nex: to ſpeak 


of the true cauſe (bur unacknowledged) which makes]: 
. nent!” 


| their labours; but having bodies weakned either by age bo 
or ſickneſle, they are fain to becake themlelvesto the catte| 
life of Serving-men, Lerus ſeerhen whither they lay truth; | 
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| men enter themſelves into great families, that is, that 
I they may enjoy pleaſure, cheriſh large and ample Hopes, 
admire the abundance of Gold and Silver, fare deliciouſly, 
and partake the other happineſles of life, and withour 
controule drink Gold. Theſe are the things which cn- 
| | ticemen, and makethem of freemen ſlaves, notrhe want 
= | ofneceſſaries, as they pretend, bur the thirlt of ſuperflui- | 
ries, and itch ofabundance: much like ſie, and cheating [ 
| miſtreſſes,vvho ggtertaine their vvrerched, and unfortunate = 
lovers and fla Roche with a pretty dildaine, to Court, q 
and oblerve them, and ye: after their long ſervice ſcarce | 
allow them a ſhort kiſſe, well knowing that Love is dif- 
ſolved by fruition; which they therefore keep lock up, 
and impart ſparingly, cheriſhing in their lovers ſome faint 
| hopes, leaſt deſpaire ſhould leflen their lame, or unedge 
| their deſires; . They therefore are alwaies affable, make 
faire promiſes, that they will performe, and bethankfull [| 
and acknowledge their coſtly preſents; Till at length | 
boch grow old, erethey beaware, and become unki, the 
> | oneto Court, the other to be Courted, ſo that their whole 
- | | life hath vapoured away in hopes, Butto undergoe any 
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y|.* | courle for the love of pleaſure is not altogether blame» BY 

e|.. | worthy, but ſomeway pardonable in him who is incli 

el | | nedtoir, and purſuesall waies tocompaſſe it, Thaugh I | 

; | | muſtneeds ay, "tis both baſe and unmanly to give him- 

x | | ſelfe forit: For the pleaſure which ariſes from libertie, is | 

d\' | muchgreater. Yer as ſay before, They deſerve pardon, 

v|. | ifthey artainethe pleafurethey aimeat, Bur for the bare 

1-|- | expectation of pleaſure toundergoe ſo many incumbran- 

i-|; | ces,is,in my judgement,ridiculons: eſpecially ſeeing how / | 
a | certatne, maniteſt, and unavoydable, their pains are, and ! i. 0 
is|.. | bow thethingthey expect, which is pleaſure, after a long. | 

er| + .| attendance flies from them; And, if they ſhut not their | 

ve||; | eyes to truth, is never likely ro approach them. #lſſes 

1k|\ | companions having taſted of the inchanted bowle, neg- 

es] | lected all chings els, and preferd their preſent delight be- | | 


en\ | fore | 
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| and fo forget wharis fit and decent, He were molt ridicu. | 


L 
—  ———_—__ 


fore vertue; having ſome little reaſon to forger what was| © 
decent.their ſoules being poſſelt by pleaſure. Bur ſhould| 
ſome thirſty man fland by when another drinks of fuch| *: 
a bowle, out of meere hope to get araſt, and yer ger none,| 


lous and worthy Homers whipping-polt. Thele, or the]: 
like, are the Cauſes which carry men into dependances, ||? 
and ſuffer rich men ro put them co what imploymem|# 
they liſt. To which we may adde, that ſome think ir a| 
olory to retaine toilluftrious perſons, and perſons of Ho«|} 2 


nour, as being thereby advanced above the condition of |? | 


the Vulgar. For my part | wonld not belong to the |} 
oreatelt prince, or be [cen in his retinue,if no other prefer- ||: 
ment accompanied my neernefle to him. This, then, | 
being the foundation of ſervitude, let ns conſider next, | 
what they feele, and endure, before they compaſſe their || 

ends, and what are the calamities of their life, and laſts || 
ly, what is the Cataſtrophe of their Tragedie. Firſt chey | 
cannot ſay that though their imploymeats be burden- |** 
ſome, they arc made eaſy by cuſtome, and require no |** 
great trouble; or thattoa willing minde bufineſle doth it ||” 
ſelfe: many weariſome walks are to be made, their doores | 
every morning to be viſited, you the ſalurer-co arrend, |. 
chough you are lock't out, orthruſt from the doore ſomes |: 
times, if you grow bold, or prefling, by the Porter, who a 
ſpeaks broken Syriack,and are faineto bribe a Lyb:an No- |: 
menclator to, remember your name, Then you muſt |. 
weare Cloathes above your Abilitie, for the credit of him | 
you ſerve, and make choice of ſuch colours as he delights 
in;and which differ not in Lyverie from his. Laſtly, you 
muſt alwaies follow, or goe before, thruſt and juſtled-by | 
the other ſervants, and as it weremake one in a ſhow, or| 
Triumph, Whileſt your Patron for many daies not once | * 
lookes upon you: or if it be your good fortuge to be ſeene | |* 
or call'd by him, and that he by chance ſpeak to you, then | 
you beginne to ſweat, your eyes dazell, your joynts ſhake, | 
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the ſtanders by laugh at yourcontuſion; eſpecially when 
he ſhall aske you who was king of Achaia, and you make 
anſwere he had a Thouſand ſhips: which good natures 
will call modeſty; bold men, coyvardlineſſe, unbred men, 
ignorance; whereupon you, having made a dangerous en- 
counter of his Familiarity , depart much accuſing your 
baſhfulneſſe. And when you have loſt many nights 
ſleep, and paſt over many bloudy daies, nottorecovera 
Helen, or to Conquer a Priamws , or Troye , but for the 
hopes of five groats ; if by chance you light upon ſome 
afiſtant God in a Tragedy, you are examined whi- 
ther you be skill'd in the Mathematicks, a queſtion 
frequent in the mouthes of rich men, who are, there- 


aſtoniſhment think he gives ſentence upon you, and 
calls your life in queſtion, This thought comming 
craſſe your minde, that no man will receive you, if you 
be diſallowed or reje&ted by him, you mult needs be caſt 
into a thouſand diſtrations , out of envy to thoſe 
who are examined with you , and who ſtand in com- 
petition with you for your place: imagining you have 
anſwered imperfealy , and toſt berween your Hopes, 
and feares, you watch his countenance, and if he ſhow 
any diſlike of your Replies, you are undone, If he hear 


L | withſtand your deſires, and ſhould ſtrive to remove 


hopes. Beſides, it cannot be bur that many ſhould 


you , and place others in your Roome, and ſhould 
darr at you underhand. Conſider coo what a fight tis 
to ſee a man with a long beard, and a white head exe 
amined what a Scholler he is; and to ſome to ap» 
peare to have profitted, to others not. In the mean 
time your former life and age paſt is curiouſly ſearchr 
into. And if any acquaintance , or neighbour, upon 
ſome light provocation, ſhall accuſe you of adulke- 


fore, much praiſed, and celebrated: whileſt you out of | 


you with approbation, you take heart, and revive your | 


ric, or the like, he is heard as a witneſle produced | 
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| your future uſage. Firlt, a neat Secving-man is ſentto/|/ 
invite you to Supper; whom youareto tee, and, leaſt you} 


[1 
hoc—— 


ware 


from Jupiter's 'Table-book. 
you , 


vives allowance , 


's 


If all report well of||. 
they will be ſuſpeed, thought vain, and hired| 
by you: you mult therefore have great luck, and meect||. 
with no rubs, or you will never compaſlle your aims. Bu|| 
| putthe cale that fortune: be your-friend, and that your ||. 
Lord approve 'of your parts, and that his beſt friends, || 
upon whole authority in ſuch tryals he. molt relies, FE 
ſtrive not to divert him: ſuppoſe: too you have bi Fo: 
beinot thwarted by the Steward, || 
and that no man blemith your former Behaviour Ek 
but thar, as they (ay; all things concurre ro make aj 
oratefull Sacrifice; you have conquer'd, happy Sir, and|| 


have won the Garland; | you have caken Babylon as ſoon, F 


or the Caſtle of Sar dis, and. may as well poſleſle Amalthe.| 
as Horn, or milk the Fowls, For ſuppoſe the time now | 


come, that you receive 'recompence an{werable to your, 
Service, and that your Garland-prove not a Garland of | 
nor your wages contemptible, but} 
that it be ſcaſonably paid you without much ſuir, and} 
| that you be preferr'd before your fellow irendancs: 1 more.|” 
over, that you be releas'd from your troubleſome viſits, , 


fraile Oken leaves, 


attendances inthe dirt, and watchings, and, according : 
the common Proverb , be allowed to ſleep with your. 


feet ſtrercht our, and for the future be imployed only i in| 


thoſe eafte buf neſles, for which you were at firſt hired, 
and taken in; which is bur reaſonable, Timocles; 
would a man grudgeto bear an eaſie yoke, which were, 


portable, and guilt; yer will you faile much, if not owl ; 
gether, of your expeRation. For there are a thouſand|. 
things in ſuch dependances, which miſ:become an in- © 
genious man: ' which, as you hear from me in order,|!. 
judge whither they be to be born by any man who hath] 
1 will begin from your firſt en-|}. 
rerainment, from whence you may make a judgment of|. 


bar 1 caſted of Learning. 
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| be- thought uncivill, are to clap into his hand ar leaſt a 


Crown: which he refuſes with, Pray excule me, I can- 
not take it, Hercules forbid; bur is at length perſwaded, 
and being gone laughs ar you. You preſently put on 
your belt cloaths, trimme, and waſh your ſelf; and fear to 
be the firſt commer: for that is clowniſh, as to come laſt 
istroubleſome. Having wartcht therefore for fit oppor- 
tunicy, you enter;' and you are honourably bid welcome. 
Then comes one to you, and bids you lit dowa above 
the rich man that invited you, between his two old 
friends: but you, as though you were newly centred into 
lupiter's Temple, admirc ail things, and are aſtoniſhr ar 
every thing you ſee done, which appears ſtrange, and 
unuſuall coyou. Inthe meantime the eies of all the Ser- 


'vants are upon you, aad the o:her Gueſts obferve how 


man, who before hand char$ed the waiters to mark 
what by glances or looks you caſt uppn his Wite,or Boies: 
whilſt che reſt char are invited ſeeing you for want of cx# 
perienceamazecd at what paſles, ſmile ar you, and conje- 
ture thar you were never inviced before; and that you 
were never till then uſed coa Napkin. Whereupon you 
- out ofdiftractionfall a ſwearing, and chough you bethir- 
ſty dare nor call for Drink, leſt you be thought a Tipler: 
and of all the variety of diſhes which ſtand 1n order be- 
fore you, know notto which you are firſt or laſt to move 
your haad; bur are fain to obſerve him that fits next to 
you, andtolearnin what oxder you are tocut, and (o paſs 
over your meat diſtracted in your mind, and ſtruck ar all 
thar's done. Sometimes you admiretherich man for his 
Plate, and Ivory, and pleaſures, then again you deplore 
your own unhappineſſe, in that you poſleſle. nothing, 


thoſe pleaſures, and equally to enjpythem, and how all 
your Suppers will be Bacchanals, Beſides , the wayters 


you carry your ielf, Nor aic you unwatcht by che rich 


and yet live: another thought preſently flatters you, whag 
a defirable life you ſhall lead to have the fruition of all 
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laughing aryou in private, will make plealanr deſcripri- 
ons to you ofthe ſweetnefle of your future converſation, 
and tell you thatyou will be alwaies ſinging thoſe verſes 
in Homer: 

No marvaile if the Trojans and Greeks ſtrong 

Did their laborious war and ſiege prolong 

For fo much happineſſe.co-- 

Atlength you are invited to drink a Health: and one ta- 


king a great Bowle begins to you, by the name of Tartor, | # 
or {ome ſuch like compellation; you receive the cup of | 
him, and know not what anſwer to return, and fo for | 
want of experience are thought ruſtick, and unbred. Be. |j* 
ſides, that drinking to you ftirs the envy of all the inviters ||. 
old retainers, whoare gall d at your fitting down before || 
a new commer, you ſhould be |. 

referr'd before men who ſerved a prentiſhip: preſently || 
therefore they begin thus to murter among themſelves; |} 
This only was wanting to other Indignities, that we ||: 
ſhould be placed after thoſe who are newly entred into | #* 


them roo, that bein 


the family. None bur Grecians are reſpected at Rome; and 
whar is there in them why they ſhould rake place of me? 
Is their Service more then ours, becaule they can prate? 
Did you not mark , {ayes another, how much he drank? 
how he devoured allthe mear chat ſtood before him? an 


unbred, famiſht fellow, who never dreamt of white 3 
bread, or Pheaſants, or Partridges, and yet he left us no.| 
| thing butthe bones. Peace, Fools, ſayth a third, within || 
this week you ſhall ſee him eſteemed no more then one| |. 


of us. Heis now prized and valued like a pair of new 
Shoos; but when he is worn a while, | and hath been in 


| the dirt, he will be negle&ed and caſt alide, like us, and 


make a dinner for the Rats. Theſe and the like ſpeeches 
aretolt among them, who from chat time projet com- 


plaints and accuſations againſt you, and all che Diſcourſe 
of che meal is of you: whonot uſed to ſuch mectings , ha» 
ving overdrunk your ſelf in (weet, looſning wine, find|! 
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your belly work, and are not well. Neither can you 
in good manners depart before the company, nor can 
you with ſafety ſtay. In the meane time; while che 
drinking iscontinued,and one diſcourſe falls into another, 


ſtay to ſee all) you are not a little tormented, and neither 
marke what is done, nor heare what is ſung, orplaid by 
one of his Ingles. Bur are to praiſe all out of neceflity, 
though you wiſh the houſe would fall with an Earth- 
quake, or that ſome body would proclaime it to be on 
fire, that the feaſt might be diſſolved. You have the 
Character, my friend, of your firſt and moſt pleaſant cn- 
rertainment : which co me is not ſo pleaſant as Onyons, 


liccle as I pleaſe. I omir co tell you of the rawneſle, 
and crudities of your ſtomach, and of your vomits in 
the night, Next morning you are to bargain what wa- 
ges youare to have by the year, and Covenants are agreed 
upon in the preſence of ewo or three of your maſters 
friends. Before whom he firſt bids you fir down, and 
chen thus begins. You ſee what my eftate is, how free 
from pompe, which 1 enjoy without any oſtentation, in a 
moderate and vulgar way; I would have you, therefore, 


were ridiculous that I ſhould truſt you with the beſt 


parr of my poſſeſhons,my life,or children, (if he haveany) 


: ]and not in an equall meaſure make you maſter of my 
Fortunes. Bur becauſe we areto come to certainties, I | 


{hall complie with your moderation, and frugalitie, For 
] underſtand no defire of gain drew you to my houle, 
but other conſiderations, as your affetion to me, and the 


bur conſider firſt the gifts] ſhall beſtovy upon you argood 
times, which ſhall not be omitted, though they fall nor 
within our bargaine, and you know there are many re- 


volutions 


he IR —m—_— "wh 


and bay ſalt, of which Imay ear freely, and as much, or 


believe that all things ſhall be common berween us, For | 


honour of your Relation, yet ſomething 1 will allow you; | 
and [ ſhould be glad your felfe would er the proportion: | 


and one ſhow is preſented after another, (for you muſt | 


| 
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volutionsin the yeer; Thele therefore conſider'd, fer to 
your (elfe ſome reaſonable price, or hixe, For I know 


you wen of learning deſpiſe money. By this Prologue 
he befieges you with Hopes, and renders you pliant, and | 


flexible ro his ends. You, who before fancied to your 
ſelfe Talents, and Millions, and whole Farmes, and pa- 
laces, ſecretly perceive his fordidnefle :. yer believe and 


think his promiſes , thar all chings ſhall be common, are |. 


unfayling Oracles, not diſcerning that they: proceeded 
meerly from hislippes, and nor from his heart. Ar aft out 
of Modeſty you referre the inmzmeto him, which he refu- 
ſesto name; Burdefires one of his friends, there preſent, 
ro deal berween you, and co deſigne a price, neither too 
great for him to ſpare, out of his other neceſſary disburf: 
ments, nor yettoo ſmall for you to receive. Here his old 
friend, bred up vvith him in flatttery, askes you, if you 
think not your ſelfe the moſt happy man in the City, 
thar you have lighted upon the good fortune, ſo much co- 
veted by others, to be admitted into dependance by ſuch 
a pecſon? To have the nle of one of the greateſt Fami- 
lies in Rome? which, if you have your modeſty, is more 
then Craſus wedges, or Midas wealth. I know ſome, 


 fayes he, of good quality, who would give money, only 


for the credit of the Relation, to belong to him and to 
be ſeen about him, as his followers or Friends. I cannot, 
therefore, ſufficiently extoll your happineſle, who are to 
have pay to your good fortune. In my Judgment, there- 
fore,unleſſe you be a ſpendthrift,ſo much is enough; And 
then ſers ſome ſmall price, farre below your expeCtation, 
which nevertheleſſe you muſt accept contentedly, fince 
there is no eſcape for you now our ofthe Net. Grudg- 
ingly, therefore, you thruſt your head into the bridle; yer 
carry yourſelfe gentle, not being much troubled, or gall'd, 
till you be a little accuſtomed to him. They abroad; in 
the mean while, emuhkate you, {ceing you within the pale, 
and making your entrance without controule, and made 

one 
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one of the Family, whileſt you know no teaſon wh 
you ſhould appear ſo happy in their eyes , but only that 
you flatter and rejoyce your ſelte with the hopes and 
amendment of your fortune, which every day leſſens 
and goes backward. Ar length as it were in a doubt, 
full light, you begin to perceive that all your wealthy | 
hopes werggbut golden bubbles, bur that your Toyles are i 
reall, nnayWable, and perpetuall, But you will ask me | 
what thole toyles are? and tell me,that you diſcerne no 
ſuch troubles in ſuch dependances, or ſuch intolerable | 
imployments as I ſpeak of. Heare,therefore, Gallant Sir, | 
and weigh notonly the trouble, bur the baſeneſle, diſho- | 
nour, and ſervilicic offuch imployments. For firſt from 
the time you are cntertained,you areto forget your liberty, 
and parentage ; and are to relolve, when you enter into 
ſuch relacions,to leave your deſcent, freedome, and Ances- 
ſtors atthe doore. For Liberty cannot have admifhon| | 
with you,who arereceived into ſuch low and ungenerous i # 
imployments. A ſervant, therefore, however you are | 
croubled atthe name, a ſervant you are neceſlarily to be, 
not of one, but many; and are to wait uncover'd from 
morning to night for contemptible wages. Beſides, not 
being bred of a child to ſervice, bur coming to the trade 
late, and well ſtricken in years, you will hardly pleaſe, or | 
be much valued by your Maſter. For the remembrance | 
of your former Liberty will corrupt you, and prompt | 
you to arelapſe ſometimes, and make your Thraldome |. 
much the heavier : Ualefle you think you are at liberty | 
becauſe you had notPyrrhias, or Zopyrio for your Father, 
or were not ſold, like a Bichynian,by ſome big voiced Cri. | 
er. Bur,good Sir,to ſtand every new Moon with Pyrrb1as, | 
and Zopyrio,and hold out your hand like other ſervants,to "2 
receive what ſhall be given, is ſale. For he needsno | 
Crier whois his own Cryer, and ofhimſelf makes long 
[uicfor a Maſter. If therefore, you baſe fellow, (for I can- 
not but ſay ſo to one who profeſſeth Philoſophy) a Py- 
rate 
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| whilſt you are much pleaſed ro have Figs and Comfirs | 
thrown to you. Bur Liberty and Freedom, Stock or | 


| mana Slave, and brought not other ſervile Imployments 


rate ſhould take you ar Sea, or if ſome Robber thould en- 
flave you, you would deplore your felf, as one who be» 
came unfortunate beſide your merit. - Or if one ſhould 
apprehend you, and ſay you are his Servant, you would 
invoke the Lawes,uſe all endeavours to free your elf, ex> 
preſle great diſdaine, and in a loud voice call the Earth 
and Godsto your aſhſtance. And yer for all you are of 
an age, in which had you been born a Sp 4 were 
timefor you to look rowards Liberty; ' and though you 
have been bred to virtue, and wildome, for a few far: 
things you ſell your ſelf; never regarding the excellent 
Diſcourſes utter'd by Plato, ( hryſippus, and Aritotle, in 
the praiſe of Liberty, and diſpraile of Servitude: nor are 
you aſhamed to be reckoned with Flatrerers, Hirelings, 
and Buffoones; or among ſo many Remanesto go artired 
like a ſtranger, or to ſpeak Latine barbarouſly, or to go 
to tumultuous, promiſcuous Suppers, where the compa- 
ny is mixt andtroubleſome; and there to paſle ridiculous 
praiſes , to drink immoderately , and next morning at 
the ſound of a Bell to riſe, break your ſweet fleep, and 
trudg up and down with yeſterdaies dirt yet about your 
heels. Do you feel ſuch a penury of Beans, or Herbs, or 
have fountains left off to run, that deſpair ſhould drive 
you to this courſe? No ſach matter, neither want of beans 


or water, but your deſire of Juncats, and delicate fare,and | | 


odoriferous wines drew you, and like a Pike your gree- 
dineſſc juſtly faſten'd a hook in your Gills: & ſo you luffer 
the reward of your licorouſneſle; and like a Monkey chai« 
nedto a poſt by the neck, make ſport to the Beholders, 


1 


—_ 


Pedigree, are vain, empty names, and of which you keep 
no remembrance. Yer the courſe were ro be liked, if it 
had only this inconveniency of baſeneſle, to make a Free. 


with it. But conſider whither your caskes be more to- 
an lerable 
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lerable then thoſe which are enjoyn'dto Dromo, or Tibius. 
As for your Learning, for which you ſay he took you in, 
he little regards it: for according to the Proverb, what as 
oreement can there be between an Aſſe and an Harp? Do you 
not obſerve how they are poſleſt with the defire of Ho- 
mer's Wiſdome, Demoſthenes Eloquence, and Plato's high 
Diſcourſes? and yet ſhould a man take ontof their minds 
their thoughts and cares of Gold, and Silver , nothing 
would remain but Pride, Effeminatenefle, Luxury, La- 
(civiouſneſle , Cruelcy, and Ignorance; to all which you 
are uſeleſſe. Bur becauſe you have a large Beard, and are 
ofa venerable aſpect, and weare a decent Greek Mantle, 
and all men know you to be a Grammarian, or Orator, | | 
or Philoſopher, he thinks iris for his reputation to mingle. Y 
ſuch a one with thoſe who go before him, to grace and | 
ſet our his rraine: And from hence gains the opinion of 
a Patron of the Grecian Arts, and of a Friend to Learning, 
ſo that you are not hired for excellency of parts, or Dil- 
courſe, but for your Beard and Gown. And therefore are 
alwaies to be ſeen in his company, and.never to be from 
him, bur are to riſe early every morning to preſent your l 
ſelf, and appear in your attendance, and not break your [ 
rank. He ſometimes laying his hand upon you, prates | 
anything by chance, and makes ſhew tothoſe he meets, 
that ia paſſage through the ſtreets he forgets nor the 
Muſes, but imployes the {mall leiſure of his walke in ho- | 
neſt conferences: whilſt you moſt wretchedly ſome-| 
times going apace, ſometimes ſoftly, ſometimes up, ſome- 
times down, {for ſuch you know arethe paſſages of the 
| Ciry ) ſwear, and put your ſelf out of breath. Atlength he 
ſtrikes into a houſe, to talk with ſome friend, whom he 
went to viſit, where, for want of a place tofit down, you 
are fain to read a Book , to paſſe away the time. After 
this, having neither eaten nor drunk that day, diſcommo- | 
diouſly waſhe, and art an unſeaſonable hour, about mid- i 
nighe perhaps, you go to ſupper; and are no longer : 

reve-| 
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reverenced, Or regarged by the reſt. But if there be a 


new comer, you arcſer below him, and thruſt into ſome 
obſcure Corner , 
whatis broug ht to Table; andlike a dog gnawthe bones 
which delcend toyou, or outof hunger tuck ſome withe- 
red Saller, refuſed by thoſe who fit above you. Nor is 


this all your diferace; you are not allowed a whole Egge | 
ro your ſelf nor is it thought fit that you ſhould be accen- | 


ded ſtilllikethe other Guelts, and Strangers, (for that was 
your fond conceit) noris the ſame Fowl ſer before you 
and others. Bur before your Lord ſtands a crammed, 
juicy one; before you, a young ſtarved, taftleſle one: 
which is indeed no fowl, but an affront and reproach, 
Many times, if another want mear, one of the wayrers 


takes away that which was ſer before you , and loos | 


king upon you, tells you, you are one of the houſe, If 
at any time a Pigge becurnp, or a Veniſon paſty, you had 


need have the Carver your friend, or you will divide | 


with Prometheus, and nothing but bones will come 
to your ſhare. 


For that a duth ſhould ſtand before 
him who firs above you, till he be cloyed, and ſhould 


paſſe by you in an inſtanr, itis not to be endined by one | | 


that hath any ingenuity , or but ſo much Gall as an Hart, 


| have not told you, that when the reſt diink the} 


oldeſt and beſt, you are to drink the fullome , pall'd 
Wine: 
or guilt Bowle, leſt the colour ſhould betray what a con- 
| temptible Gueſt you are. Yer this were allo to be en- 


dured, might you drink your full: bur if you call often, ' | 


where you fit as a Spedtator only of| 


and therefore are carefull to drink in a Silver, | 


the wayter will not hear you . There are many other| þ 


things which will vex you; bur eſpecially to lee an Ingle | | 
or Dancing: Maſter, or an Alexandrian Jeſter, who writes | 
Farces, preferr'd before you. For how can you expect ro| 
rake equall placewith them whoſe qualities are more de- | 
 lightfull, & who carry love-letters in their boſors. You, | | 


therefore, fitin ſome hole at ſupper, & hiding your lelf for 


ct 


| ſhame, | | 
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are prized and eſteemed before you: nor would youre- 


Riches. When cherefore you ſee men of ſuch condition 
eſteemed, and much made of, you could even find in 
your heartto be one ofthem, to preſerve your ſelf from 
diſeſteem , and contempt. Bur becauſe you are not fo 


give way, and {ilently mutter your grievances, and neg- 
|le&sro your ſelf, For if ſome whiſpering Tell-tale Scr- 
vant complaine of you, that you praiſed not your Mi» 
ſtreſſes Page for dancing, or ſinging well, you are in no 
{mall danger. You are thereforelike a thirſty Land-trog, 
to cry aloud, that you may appear the moſt forward, and 
remarkable in your commendations. And ſometimes 
wheathe reſt are ſilent, you are to have in a readineſle 
ſome. fained Panegyrick, well powdered with Flatrery. 
Next, tisathing moſt ridiculous, that hungry, and thirſty, 
as many times you are, you ſhould anoynr yourſelf, and 
| weare a Chaplet: for then me thinks you look like a 
Pillar ereted over ſome ancient Carcaſle, adorned with 
Otterings to the Dead; who though they be anoynted 
| andcrowned, yet neither cat nor drink the viands ſet be- 


jealous, and who keeps handſome Boies, or hath a young 
Wife, arid that he find you no ſtranger ro Yenw, or the 
Graces, tis matter fora Quarrell, and your danger is not 
contemprible. For Kings have many eares and eyes, and 
; do not only ſee Truths, but alwaics adde ſomething over, 
leaſt they be thought co connive, You are therefore to 
lit as if you were ata Perſian Supper , with a downcaſt 


M 2 look, 


—— 


ſhame, ſecretly ſigh, as 'tis fit, & bewaile your ſelte,8& accuſe 
your fortune, tor not allowing you a ſprinkling of their 
favours; and could gladly wiſh your ſelf a Poet to write 
amourous Ditties, or had the gift ro fing thoſe which 
| were made by others; ſeeing for what qualities others 


faſe for a need to ata Magician, or Fortune. teller, and 
| preſage, like them, great Fortunes, Empires, and mighty 


forechem, Beſides, if you light upon a Maſter who is | 


happy as ro be framed for fuch Arts, you muſt of neceſſity | 


| 
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| 
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look, and to beware, left fome Eunuch catch you darting | 
olancesupon one of your Maſter's Concubines; orleitano-! = 
the: Eunuch holding a bent Bow ſhoot an arrow through | F 
your Checks , whillt you are drinking, for caſting your | *' 
eyes alide, After you are rilen from Supper, you are no | | 
ſooner aſlcep, bur art the firſt Cock-crowing you awake, | Þ 
and ſay to your felf, O me moſt unfortunate wretch, | | 
what converſation havel left, what friends, what a quier | 3 
life, what uncroubled ſleeps, and free Walks, to caft my ; |: 
ſelt headlong into a Dungeon! And wherefore, O ye i © 
Gods, havelentred into this courſe? or what ſplendid re- | 
ward doth it bring me? Tis not pofhible the commodities | 2 
of this life ſhould counteryaile thoſe I forfook , when I; Þ: 
enjoyed my liberty, and had all things 1n my own power. | } 
Now, asthey ſay , 1 am led like a tame Lyon up and| # 
down ina ftring, neither knowing (which makes my 
caſe moſt miſerable) how to give cqntent, or able co 
make my (elf gratious; being ignorant, and unskiltull, 
compared to thofe men who make the Aits of pleaſure| & 
their buſineſſe. Beſides, 1 am diſtaftful], and nor ft for | &» 
great Feaſts, beingunable co raiſe laughier, whichmakes| | 
my Maſter look diſcontentedly upon me, becavſe when | | 
he would be very merry , I carry my {elf cerricall , and! | 
grave; in aword, Ifhall never be ableco piece with}! 
bim. Forif I endeavour to preſerve my reverence , lam | 
thought ſevere, and to be avoided: It j laugh , or ſtrive} |! 
to ſhewy a cheertu}l countenance, he preſently grows dil. | | 


| dainfull, and ſpawles at me; ſo'that, me thinks, 1 act a| | 


Comicall partin a Tragicall dreſſe. Laſtly, what kind? 
of life ſhall I leave for my ſelf, after I have ſpent my 
preſent age 1n the ſervice of another? In the midſt of| | 
| rhis Soliloquie , the Bell rings , and you are roj Þ 
; return ro. your former task of walking and waiting, | | 
. Having ficlt anointed yourthighes, and knees, to enable| | 
, you for your race. Then you have the ſame upper, and! | 
jar the ſame houre, Till at length your unaccuſtomed! F 

dicr,! . 
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and introduce a Conſumption, or Priflick, or paine of the 
Bowclls, or ſome excellent Gowt: which you valiantly 
reliſt, and many times when you are to keep your bed, | 
cannot be allowed; bur your fickneſle is thought apre- 
rence to avoid bufineſſe, Hence ir comes to paſſe, that 
youare alwaies palerthen others, and look like one ready | 
to die. And thus much be ſpoken of your ſufferings , 
in the City. When youare to Travel any where, among 
other things, which I omit, you are by your place, and 
lor,to carry tor the waggon, and tocome wet, andlaſt into 
the Inne, where for want of Room you are lodged with 
che Cooke, or your Miſtreſles barber upon the ſtraw. Ile 


tell you a paſſage which Theſmopolts the Stoick told me of 


> — 


himlelfe, very ridiculous , but not incredible , or ſuch 
as may not happen to any other. He lived with a 
wealthy delicate, proud Lady,in the Citty, who had oc- 
caſton to take a journey, where he ſaid the firſt contern- 
ptibleaccident, he ever ſuffer'd, was, being a Philoſopher, 
to {it nextin the Coach to her page, whom ſhe kept {ha- 
ven both chinne and thighes, and carried with her (it 
ſeemes ) for her Credit, He told me his name was 


it was for alevere, grave, ancient man', with a white 
beard { which you know The/mopolis wore at full length ) 
to be placed nextto an effeminate Boy, whoſe eyes were 
painted, and laſciviouſly roli'd in his head, and his neck 
wantonly bent ro one fide, who more deſerved to becall'd 


Vulture for his naked chinne then ſwallow; and who, 
had he not been at his entreaty diſſwaded, would have 
worne his headina bagge, Innumerable he ſaid were 
the diſturbances which he ſuffer'd from the page, who 
ailthe way ſung and prattled, and,if he had notreſtrained 
him, would have danced in the Coach. He told me, 
allo, of a certain charge, laid upon him by the Lady ; 


dice, watchiogs, and tirings by degrees, undermine you, | 


(belidoniss, or (wallow. Now judge you what a fight | 


who calling to him, Theſmopolis , Quoth ſhe, if you love 


me, \ 
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me, you muit nor deny me a favour, which I ſhall ask of 
you,norexpectI ſhall everrequeſt a greater. He,as rvvas 
he, promiled to obey herrequeſt, Then,quoth ſhe,l pray, 
becauſe Tcake youto be an honeſt, carefuli, good natured 


her: for me,and ſee ſhe lacks nothing;For ſhe is very bigge 
with puppies, and is evenready to whelp, and my other 


neither care of her, nor indeed of me: you ſhall therefore 
not a little obliege me, it you will cake care of a dogge ſo 
deare and pretious ro me. Theſmopolis, at her earneſt 


O 


moſt in faſhion) and licking the yeſterdaies far which 


Birch pupp't in his Gown. 


man,take my little birch Myrrhina into the Coach,and keep! þ 


and bepitling him ſomertimes(Though'Theſmopoly diſſem. | 
bledit) and barking in a ſmall voice (for ſuch dogges are "I 


ſtuck upon the Philoſophers chinne. The Page, who || 
| ate next him, having not unwittilyat ſupper played upon | 

others ofthe company,art laſt brokea jeft upon Theſmopolis, | 
All Ican ſay, quoth he, of Theſmopolss is only this, that of a|Þ 
Stroick heis become a ( ynick. For I heare when thelirtle| 
Theſe are the Mocketies, || 


or rather the affronts, which they faſten upon thoſe who 
live with them, rendring them by little and little tame and 


4 


mation of thoſe who in the mean time drank, and recei. 
ved two hundred Drachmes for his performance. Now 
ſuch impoſitions are ſome way tolerable; Burif he to 
whom you belong, be either given to Poetry, or Hiſtory, 
and be accuſtomed to repeat his own works at ſupper, 
how are you troubled to praiſe and flatter, and invent 


new waics of commendation? There are ſome, who 
will| 
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patient of contempts. 1 knew a (archarian Orator, who't: 
being commanded ata ſupper to make an Oration, declai-. l 
med not by an houre glaſſe, buti by a 'Rundler of wine, 
very eloquently, gravely, and roundly,and withthe acc)a-| 
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ſervants are ſuch Knaves, that upon the way they have| 


entreaty being almoſt ready to crie, received the Buch. |! 
Here, then, was a ſpeCtacle molt ridiculous, to ſee a lite |: 
dogge peeping under his gown, juſt 'below his Beard, | 
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will be admired for their Beauty; whom you muſt call 


Adonis, and Hyacinth, though they have a noſe a Cubic 


long. For it you commend them nor, preſently you are 
committed to Diony/z14 Dungeon, as one who with them 
ill, and carry plots againſt chem. You muſt call them 
Sages,and Orators too; who though they utter {oleciſmes, 


yet they will be thought ro make ſpeeches full of Attick | 


flowers, and Hymettian Honey, which oughtto become 
patternes afterwards for men co ſpeak by, But perhaps 
the carriage of the men is to be born with, bur then the 
women affect too to have learned men in pay, who ſhall 
retaineto them, attending upon their Sedans, And think 
nothing conducech ſo muchto their orher bravery, and 
pompe, as to be called Learned Philoſophers, and better 
makers of verſes then Sappho, And for the raiſing of ſuch 
an opinion, they are ſtill accompanied by penſionary Rhe- 
toricians, Grammarians, and Philoſophers, who moſt ri- 
diculouſly read to them , either while they are dreffing 
themſelves, or curling their haire, or art meale time, for ar 
other times they are not at leaſure. Sometimes , whileſt 
the Philo{opher is in the midR of his Diſcourſe, the Cham- 
bermaydc enters, and delivers a letter to her Lady from 


her Lechour-ſervant; whereuponthelearned diſcourſe of 


chaſticy breaks oft, till ſhe have wrote an anſwer, and re- 


turne ro her Le&ure. Afcer a long time, ar the Feaſt of | 


Saturne,perchance,or Minerva,if ſome thread-bare Cloak, 


b, or motheaten garment, be ſent you,:;you muſt recieve it as 


a great preſent; And the ſervant farſt privy to his maſters 
intention, who runs andacquaints you with his bounty, 
is not to be ſent away without a reward for his newes. 
The next morning, art leaſt thirtcen more bring you the 
lame meſſage ; every one reporting what he ſaid to his 
Maſter, how he put him in mind of ir, and thar being in- 
ruſted with the buſineſſe he choſe the moſt advantagious,; 
whe though they all returne fed, yer grumble thar you 
gavethem no more. Next, your whole penſion comes 
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not to above fix Crownes, which if you demand you 
are thought impudent, and troubleſome, and, therefore, 
before you can receive it, you muſt infinuate and fatter, 


and court the ſteward; " whick ts one ſtep of {ervitude| 
| more; Nor is he to be neglected who is your patrons |þ 


friend , and of his Counſills. And when you have res 


received your ſalary, you are preſently to pay it againto b 


your Taylor, or Phylitian, or Shoomaker,; lo that your 
rewards not only comelate, unlcalonable, andto no pur 
poſe, but great envy is kindled upon you, "and by degrees 
the ſervants begin to hatch complaints againſt you, clpe. 
cially finding their maſters cares opento entertaine them: 


who by this time, perhapps, ſees you \worne out with bus ; 
fineſſe, and unhic for imployment, and troubled. with the| 


Gowrt; And having gotten the moſt flowry and vigo- 
rous part of your age, and waſted your bodily ſtrength, 


and worne you out like a torne garment, he looks boa j 


for ſome dunghill where to caſt you, and entertaines| 
another more able to drudg; acculing you with the en. 
ticements of his page, or alleaging that being an old man, 
you defloured his maid, or laying *fome- fuch crime to 
your charge ; for which inthe night time you arethruſt 
our of doores by the neck, forſaken of all, poore,andſ 
carry nothing away with your age but an icomparte 


* Gowt; And having by length of time forgotren yourfirſt i 


courſe of life and made your belly as large as a ſack, it be-|# 
comes an inſatiate and never to be contented miſchiefe, | 


Your ſtomach will expectit's uſuall repletions, and grow|þ : 
enraged at denials. Beſides no bodie will afterwards|F , 
earerctine you, being of a ſpent age, and become likean|| 


ancient decaicd horſe, whole very kinne 3 is of no ule, 
The pretence, alſo, for which you were put away, carry: 
ing ſome pofhibility , will brand you for an adulterer, 
ora poyloner, or the like: Sotharyour accuſer, chough 
he fay nothing, will be believed againſt you, who 


area Greek,of a light behaviour, and prepared for any mil. 
chiete. 
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chief. For ſuch they account us all, and not without good 
cauſe. Forif I be not deceived , the reaſon why they 
hold ſuch an Opinion of us is, becauſe moſt of us who are 
taken into Families, for want of better knowledg,profels 
Magick, and Charms, and the Art to provoke Love, and 
coreconcile Enemies; which we call Learning, and ſer ic 
off with a grave Gown, and a venerable Beard, Hence 
ic comes to paſle, that they have the like eſteem of all, as 
they have of thoſe whom they judg to be the beſt; eſpe- 


cially when they obſerve our Flatrery, both at Feaſts, and 


inour Carriage at other times, and our extream baſcnefle, | 


ro ſubmit our ſelves to waies of gain. And therefore,nor 
without cauſe , when they have turned them off, rhey 
mortally hate them, and ſeck all the waies they can to de- 
troy them: as men who are able to divulge ail the ſe- 
crers of their life, having inwardly known them, and 


ſeen theft naked; a point which pricks them to the 


quick; For as you have ſeen ſome fair Books, whoſe 
Covers are enamell'd, and guilt without, but contain 
within Thyeftes eating his childrenat a Banquet, or Oedi-| 
pus Iying with his mother, or Tereus deflowring two Si- 
ters: {ocheſe men are very glorious, and ſightly withour, | 
but within hide many a Tragedy under their purple; 
whom if you rip open, and unvwrap, you will find them 
lined with much 'Tragicall ſtuffe, nor unlike thar of Euri. 
pides, or Sophocles. Bowever without, they ſhew guilt 
andenamel['d. Their Conſciouſneſle therefore breeds their 
hatred, and makes them ſeek the ruine of choſe whofall 
fromthem, as men who are ableto repteſent them on the | 


Stage, and give thcir true deſcription. For a Concluſion | 


then, like Cebes, I will draw you the picture of this kind 
of lifein a ſmall Table; thas by looking towards ir, you 
may know whither it beto be entred into orno. | could 
wiſh ſome Apzlles, or Parrhaſius, or Action, or Eupbranor, 
would limme it: but becauſe ſuch excellent and exact 
Painters are not now to be found, 1 will, as well as Ican, 
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then, bedrawn a high guilded houſe, not fituated on any 
low place, buraloft on a hill; and ler theaſcent to it be fo 
ſteep, inacceſſible, and ſlippery, thar thoſe who many 
times hope toalpire to the top, tumble down, and break 
their necks. Within,let Riches dwell, of a bright andami- 
able aſpect. Let their Lover, having with much adoe 
climbed up, arid attained the door, at firſt fight grow a- 
mazed, And ler Hope (whom you may alſo imagine to 
be well favoured, and diverſly dreſt) rake him in this a» 
ſtoniſhment by the hand, and lead him in, and from his 
firſt entrance go before him: then let other women re- 
ceive him, namely, Deceit, and Servitude; and deliver 


him over to labour. And let Labour after long exerciſe| 


deliver the Wretch overto QId ape, difcated, and wittherd 
in his face, and colour. Laſtly, let Contempt hurry him to 
Deſpaire; & from that time let Hope vaniſh,and forſake 
him, & fly away.T hen let him be caſt our, nor at the Gol- 
den Porch, at which he centred, but at ſome Back-door,or 
dark Out-let, naked, hungry, pale, aged, with one hand 
covering his ſhame, with the other choking himſelf. Ar 
his ejettion ler helpleſle Weeping and Repentance meet 
him, and double his miſery. And letthe Picture here end. 
Now do you, Timocles, having well weighed my di- 
ſcourſe, confider, whither you be content to enter ar the 
Golden Door , and be diſhonourably thruſt our ar the 
Poſtern. And what courſe ſoever you undertake, re- 
member the ſaying of a Wiſe man; God # not-to be bla- 
med, but your own Choice, 
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A Defence of thoſe who are imployed for 
' Reward. 


Havelong conſidered with my ſelf, Excellent Sabi. 

nus, what youthought or ſaid, when you read my 

Book, concerning thoſe who are imploied for tre» 
ward. For | am verily perſwaded you could not forbear 
laughing in the peruſall. Though you made ſome obje- 
ions by the way, which | will now anſwer agrecably 
to my writings. If my Divination faile me not, methinks 
[ hear you lay; Is this he who wrotethoſe things, and in- 
veighed ſo bicterly againſtchis courſe of life, and yet un- 
mindfull of his own Satyr, upon the turning of the ſhell, 
asthey ſay, hath voluntarily put himſelf into an eminent 
and illuſtrious Service? What Midas, or (reſus, orftreams 
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of Gold, could oncetempt him to forſake his dear Libers | | 
ty, bred up with him of a child? Yet though he be not| 
far from ac, and have one foot in (harons boat, now 1 


= | ſubmits he himſelfto beroſt, and drawn, as ifhe were faſt- | 
| nedbythe neck with a golden Collar,or ſome great mans 
| chain of Corral?Surelythereis a wide difference between | 
 |thisnew courſe and his writings. Rivers me thinks do 
 {[nowrun backwards, andthe order of things is inverted. | 
© | Recantations are made for the worſe; and all this change 
© | is not for the fruition of a Helen, or the conqueſt of a Troy, 
| but meerly that a good diſcourſe may be ſubverted by an 
© | illchoice, Thus, in all likelihood, do you ſay royour ſelf, 
” | andare, itmay be, ready to give more ſeaſonable and BY 
' | friendly counlell, and ſuch as becomes an honeſt man, | 
and a Philoſopher. If therefore I perſonate you right, I| 
{hall chink my ſelf happy, and will ſacrificetoEloquence: | 
if not, do you ſupply my defects. 'Tis time then we ſhift] | | 
| |the Scene, and that | be a Mute , and patiently for| | 
& | my cuze fabmirt my felfe ro be lanced -, or if you 
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think fit, ſeared by you; andthat you apply your medi- b 
cines, and have your knite, and burning iron in readineſ;.| & 
Taking your Cue, then, to ſpeak, thus you accoſt me: | | 
Heretofore, my friend, your Book (as it well deſerved)] j- 
was much valued, and, as the report goes, was well re.| | 
ceived both by the multitude, and by as many of the lear.| 
ned as read ir, or took it into their hands. For your come| | 
policion is faultlefle, your narration various, and ſuch as| |: 
both ſhews your experience in bulineſle, and your perſpi-| | 
cuity in the delivery. Bur above all, as your writings are 
generally uſefull, ſo eſpecially ro Schollers, who trom 
hence aretaught notto enter themlelves raſhly into Ser. 
vices. But when you ſhall alter your opinion, and pre- 
fer the contrary courſe, and bid a long farewell to Liber. 
ty, and practice that igaoble Iambick, That where gaine 
may be had, you are to ſerve againſt nature, take heed no 
man over-hear you reading your own works, or mecting 
with them compare your preſenc life with your writings. 
Pray alſoto Infernall Mercury, to beſprinkle thoſe who 
have heretofore heard of them, with the water of Obli- 
vion: leſt, like Beſerophon inthe { orinthian Tragedy, you 
prove to have written a Book againſt your ſelf. For my 
parc, I cannot ſee with what face you can defend your 
ſelf againſt your Acculers; eſpecially if they ſhould mer. 
rily praiſe your writings, andthe liberty of them, and ſee 
you the Author waiting, and voluntarily ſubmicring your 
neck tothe yoke: ſince they might probably enough en- 
ticle ſome more generous perſon to your Book , and lay 
you are but the Fay, who triumph in borrowed feathers, | F 
orif it be yours, that you have done like Salethus, who | | 
impoſing a ſharp Law upon the (rotonians againſt Adul. | Þ 
terers, for which he was much reverenced, was not long 
after caught in the Act of inceſt, with his brothers wife. 
So ſome man may not unfitly compare you to Salarhus, 
Bur that he was more excuſable, who ( as he urged for 
himſelfe} was drawn by his aftetion, and did voluntarily 
*; caſt | 
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caſthimſelfe into the fire: upon which reaſon the Croto- 
nians out of pitty gave him his choice of Baniſhment. 
Whereas you much more abſurdly , having written an 
exact deſcription, and inveighed againſt the ſervile con. 
| dition of thoſe, who retain ro great perſons,and caftthem- | 
= | ſelves into ferters, where they a&t and ſuffer a thouſand T 
= | Calamitics, in your extreame age, when you are almoſt | | 
}F beyond the threſhold, have made choice of an igaoble ſer» 
 vitude, and are ready to triumph in it. By how much, 
therefore, the more eminent, and advanced you ſhew, 
by ſo much the more are you laught ar, as one whole life 
contradicts your writings. Nor ſhall | need to urge any 
other complaint againſt you, then that of the excellenc 
Tragedian ; I hate that wiſe man who is not wiſe for bimſelfe. 
Your Accuſers, perhappes, will not lack other examples 
to compare you to, Some will liken you to Actors in a 
Tragedy, who are Agamemnon or ( reon, or Hercules upon 
the Stage; but in the Tiring houſe when they have pur 
off their properties, are Polus , or Ariſtodemus, fellowes| 
hired to a&, and many times hiſt, whip't and pluck off LE 
the ſtage at the mercy ofthe Theatre. Others will reſem- | 
ble you to an Ape, which they {ay Cleopatra had; which 
being taught ro dance, a great while footed it very comely, 
and gracefully, and maintained her poſtures with great 
admiration, and kept time and meaſure with them who 
ſung, and plaid a Hymenzall galliard : Till at length 
perceiving a Fig, oran Almond afarre off, ſhe tore of her F 
vizard, and leaping to the Fig bid ſarewell to the fiddles, | 
and dances, and fellro eating. Soyou, may ſome man | 
lay, who are noplayer, buta learned Author, and excellent 
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.\| Lawgiver, at theſight of a Fig have ſhown your ſelfe an 
Z | & | Ape,and a Philoſopher but from the teeth ourward; who 
«| © | conceale ſome things, and ſpeak other; and leave it to 


| | mens ſuſpicion to conjecture, that whar you ſay orare 

| | Praifed for, hath bur only touch'r your lipps,and never wet 
. your Palate, Your puniſhment hath followed you jan Wo 
: Ore, | 
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fore; who , when you had, audacioully inſulred over| * 
other mens waats, not long after as good as fold your | | 
own Liberty by a Crier. And Adraſtia was at your|# 
back , laughing at your Brags, and contempts of thoſe 1 
indignities which you deſpiled in other men: Becaule| | 
ſhe torcſaw, being a Goddeſle, that you would in time| 
fall upon their courle, and becauſe you did not firſt ſpir| 
in your own boſome, before you blamed thoſe who 
oh the many changes of fortune have been caſt upon||l 


throug 


that condition. Suppoſe E/chines, after his accuſation of||j 
Timarchus ſhould have offended and have been queſtio.|\| 


ned forthe ſame fault: would it not have ſtirdthe Laugh. | 
| ter ofthe Spectators toſee him inveigh againſt Timarchus | 
for a crime of youth, and being an old man commit the] | 


fame himſelfe ? Laſtly, you are like the Apothecary, who 
boaſted much of his medicine againſt the Cough, and 


romiſed to cure men at one taking, and was all the 
while ſhaken with a Cough himſelfe, This and much | 


more, may ſuch an Acculer, as you, ſay, inan Argument 


ſoſpatious, and repleniſh't with objections. Tis time 
then, Inow turne my ſelfeto my Apology, and Defence, 
wherein my beſt way (who ſuffer voluntarily, and have 7 
ſubmitrcd my back to the whippe, nor deny ir to be aff 
diſparagement ) will be, perhappes, to flie to the com. 
mon excuſe, and pretend Fortune and Fate, and with 
their pardon to dcfire my reprehenders to confader that 
we are not our own Lords, but are ſwayed againſt our|Þ 
inclinations by fome ſuperior power, or one ofthe dei 
ſtinies, and are therefore excuſable in all chings which 


weeitherdo or ſpeak. But this way of defence is too 
| Vulgar for you, my friend, to allow of; Though } 
have Homer for my Advocate, and thoſe Verſes from 
him 

No man could ever yet his fate eſchew : _ 
Aſſoone as we are borne fate rules our clue. 
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© | Laying afide, therefore, an Apology {o unreaſonable, ifl 
ſay, that I was neither inticed by gaine or any ſuch like 
| expectation, to undertake my preſent attendance, but that 
i” | meerly out of my admiration of the wiſedome, yalour, 
and nobleneſſe of the perſon ro whom I belong, deſired 
tobe imployed in his affaires; I fear leaſt ro your former 
| | accuſation you will think I flatter, and catch me, as they 
||| Gay, driving one naile with another, or a leſſer fault with 
||| a greater: fince flattery of all vices is the moſt ſervile, and 
{||| therefore the worſt. What remaines, then, if neither of 
||] theſe Defences be allowable, but that I confeſſe m 

||] ſelfe unable to make any ſound defence arall ? One An- 
|| chor more,perhappes, | have never yet caſt,or wet,which 
|| is to pretend old age, ſickneſle, and beyond both theſe 
o||| poverty, vvhich perſvvades men for its avoydance, to do 
dB or ſuffer all things. And here I might lealonably call in 
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cf Medea in Euripides to wy aftiſtance , and vvith a little 
hi derorſion make her ſpeak for me in lambicks, and 


lay, | | 
: The things I am about to do are ill, 


ci But that my poverty wit hſtands my will, 
"op 158 
a Asforthat peece of Theognis, "tis knovvn vvithout my 


n-\* quotation ; vvho ſaies, They are not to be blamed,who, to 


thi] avoid poverty, caſt themſelves into the deep ſea , or fall bead- 


at} long from a ſteeprock. Theſe are the colours vyhich ano- 
urÞ ther in my caſe would bring into his Apology, of which 


le || not one, | confeſſe, is ſpecious, or well favoured. Bur be 
ch confident of me, my friend, that] will not make uſeof 
00 || one of them. For Argos was never {o oppreſt with fa- 
h 1] mine, as to conſult about the ploughing of the ſands of A- 


»m || rabia; Nor am I ſo utterly unprovided of an anſwer, 
WJ as to flee to ſuch poore ſtarting holes, for my defence. 

| Conſider, therefore, 1pray, the great difference berween 

1 one hired inco a Rich mans family, to ſerve, and under- 

[1 goethe drudgeries, ſer down in my book, and one who 
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receives penſion from his Prince to look after publick || 
afaires, and imploies his parts in the ſervice of the tate, | 
Conſider this, I pray, and welgh theſe rewo conditions a. || 
part, and you will find thatthey differ, as the Mulitians|& 
ſay,the whole Gamut : And that there is as much reſem. || 
blance between theſe rwocourles of life, as between lead 
and filyer, braſſe and Gold, wild poppy and a roſe, a mani 
and anape, *Tis true both receive pay, and are under|ſ 
another; Bur then there is a vaſt diſproportion in 
their imployments. The one undergoes a downright 
ſervitude, and is no better then a Mercenary hauſhold 
Drudg: whereas the other who handles publick mat. 
ters, and beſtowes his Labour upon Citties, and whole 
nations, is not to be blamed, or to be drawn into reſem-# 
blance or made ſharer with the other in accuſation, bes; 
cauſe both receive pay. For then all great officers are to 
be depoſed , nor ſhould the Governors of Provinces, 
Rulers of Citties, and Capraines, or Generalls,of Troops, 
and Armies, be honourably thought of, becauſe there j; 
a reward ſertto their imployment. One exception;there 
fore, ought nor to have the force of a generall diſgrace; 
nor areweto place all thoſe who take reward in equal 
rank. Briefly, | ſaid not in my book, that all that took 
payment were of a miſerablecondition , but only pirtiedf 
thoſe who under the pretence of their Learning were 
entertained, and enilaved by great Families. My imploy.Þ 
menr, my friend, is viterly different, For though we be 
equall in our Domeſtick dependances, yet abroad 1 ſhare 
in Government with che Emperour, and cooperate my} 

' part. For,if you markavell,no ſmall portion of the King 
dome of Ze ypt is under my government : who ordain 
their formes of Judicature, and impoſe orders upon the 
people; and rake records of whart-ever is done, or po; 
ken, and judge of the pſeadings of their Lawyers: and nai 
only keep the Decrees of my Prince with all fadelity, 


after the ſafeſt and exaCteſt manner, bur deliver chem to 
rhe 
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rut people to be a perpetual[rule to their obedience. Nor ; 


is my reward private, but from the Prince, nor contem- 


ptible, bur paid by talents. And hereafter if matters hit | | | 


right, I cheriſh no vain empty hopes to be made Ruler of 
ſome Province, or to have ſome Princely Imploymeat 
caſt upon me. I will yettake the liberty ro clear my 
ſelf from the ' Accuſations thrown upon me by 
a more ample Defence; And dare tell you that 
No man doth bufineſle unrewarded, no not thoſe of 
higheſt imployment: I will not except Princesthemſelves. 
| ſpeak not now of their Cuſtomes, and Tributes, which 
are yearly paid by their Subjes; bur of their greater re- 
wards;their Praiſes, publick Reverence, and veneration 
for their good Deeds. As alſo Statues, Temples, and Al- 
rars, erected to them by their Subjects: all which are pay- 


| ments for the providence and care, which they ſuſtain in 


looking after the Publick, and ſtudying the common 
good. So that if you will compare ſmall things with 
great, and beginning at the top of the Heap, deſcend by 


| allthe Grains whereofit is compoſed, you will ſee, that 
| we below differ from thoſe aloft, bur as the lefſe from 


the greater, being all Mercenaries alike. If therefore 1 had 
enacted a Law that none ſhould ſuffer themſelves to be 
Imployed atall, 1 might very well ſeem my ſelf a Tranſ: 

refſor. But ifthere beno one ſuch paſſage in my whole 
Book, and that it becomes every vertuous manto be im- 
ployed , how can he better buſy himſelf, then in affifling 
his friends inthe beſt Imployments,& in giving ſome clear 
publick tryall of himſelf, with what fidclity, care, and 


{[weetnefle, he can diſcharge thoſe affaires which are put 


into his hands, leſt he fulfill the ſaying of Homer, and be 
an unprofitable load to the Earth? Beſides, 1 would have 


they accuſe nor a wiſe man, (if yet there be any wiſe man 
to be found) bur one from among the people, who hath 
applied himſelf colearning,and therein attained ſome lau- 


dable 


my Reprehenders remember, that when they blame me, 
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dable proficiency, but never was practiſed ro thoſe (ub. 
me vertues, approachable only to great Schollers, Nor 
am1 ſorry for it, fince 1 never yet mer with the perſon, 
whoin all things anſwered the Character of a Wife man, 


In the meantime cannot but marvaile, it you thould dif. | 
| like my preſent courſe of life; who long fince know whar 


grcat gains came in to me, when I was a pleader; at that 
time when you went to ſee France, and the Weſtern 
Ocean, and met with me , -who wasthen reckoned a- 
mongthe moſt high priced Orators. This Apology, my 


| Friend, havel,amid'ſt a thouſand Imployments , made to 


ou, as one who ſhall not {lightly value your favourable 
and full acceptance. For as for others, though they 
all ſhould conſpire in their Accuſations, 'my protection 
ſhall be the old Proverb, Fippoclides cares not. 


The Tyrant-Slayer- 


The Argument. 


One »0t into a Fortreſſe, where a Tyrant lived, with a pur. 
poſe to kill him. But, not finding him , kill'd his Son, 
andleft the ſword in his body. The Tyrant coming in, and 
ſeeing his Son dead, with the ſame ſword kills himſelf, He 
that ſlew the Sonu demands the reward of a Tyrant-ſlayer: 

T Hough, O ye Judges, Ihave inone day ſlain two 

Tyrants; oneagedand feeble, the other young and 
vigorous, and ſo the moreaptto ſucceed in his Fathers op- 
preſſions; yer | ftand here to demand but one recompence 
tor both. of all choſe that ever kill'd Tyrants, I am the 


firſt who have freed you from two with one wound, and 
have (lain the Son with my Sword, the Father with his 
Aﬀection to his Son: who hath made us ample ſarisfacti- 
on for thoſe things he hath done, in living to ſee his Son. 
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firſt murthered, andthen (athing ill now ſtrange) forced 


ro be the Tyrant-ſlayer to himlelf. His Son dyed by my 


hand, and being dead , became my Engine to a ſecond 
Murther: who in his life time partaked with his father in 


| his Injuſtice, andathis death, as well as he could, became 


his Parricide. 'Tis 1 then, who have put an endto his 
Tyranny; and tis my Sword which hath wrought your 


| deliverance, However linverted the order of my ſlaughs- 


ter, and atchicvedtheir murthers an unuſuall way, killing 
him who was the ſtronger, andableſtro defend himſelf 


| with my own hand, and leaving my bare {word to di- 


ſpatch the other. I expected therefore from you lome- 


thing extraordinary, andthat my rewards ſhould innum- 
ber equall thoſe 1 have deſtroyed: ſecingl have not only 


freed you from your preſent calamities, but from all fears 


| of future, and have eſtabliſhtyou in a firme liberty; there 
being no heir left of your milchiefs. But on the contrary, 


after (uch glorious archievements, I am not only in dan- 
gerto be diſmiſſed by you unrewarded, but am the only 
man who am denyed the recompence deligned me by 


| thoſe Laws I have preſerved. He, therefore, that with» 
| ſands my demand, in my judgment doth it not with re- 


fletion upon the publick, but our of ſorrow to thoſe 
who arefſlain, and revenge to him who was the author 


| of their death. Aﬀord me therefore your attention, 
| Judges, whilſt I decipher to you ( though you know 


them already ) the miſeries of a Tyranny: for thereby you 
will both diſcern the greatnefſe of my benefir,and increaſe 


| your joies from the apprehenſion of thole calamities 


from whence you arecreleaſt. : Firſt then, we felt not a 


ſingle Tyranny (as it many times befalls others ) nor 
| were enllaved in a {ingle bondage, nor ſubjected tothe 


defires of one Maſter; but of all others, who ever ſuffer'd 
thelike, in ſtead of one Tyrant had two over us, and 
were miſerably diſtracted by ſeverall opprefſions. The 
Father indeed was the more moderate, and hardlier to be 
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enraged, ſlacker in his puniſhments, and ſlower in his 
luſts, his age having art length mitigated his violence,and 
caſt a bridle on his deſires. Nay at the very firſt, as it was 
ſaid, he was contrary to his own inclination put upon 


his unlawfull pratices by his Son, being not himſelf Ty. 
rannicall, bur only in complyance with him: for how 


extreme dear his Son was to him, appeared by his death. | 


His Son was to himall things; him he obeyed, oppreſſ'd 
whom hecommanded, puniſhr as he appointed, and ob- 
ſerved him in all things. In a word, the Son was Ty- 
rant over the Father, and the Father was but an Officer 
to his Sons luſts, And though the young man, by reaſon 
of his age, let the old enjoy the Honour, and eſteemed 
notthe name of the Kingdome; yet he, in truth, was the 
head- Tyrant. And chough the Father fortified and ſecu- 
red his power by him, yet the Son alone enjoyed the 
fruits of the others Injuſtice. Heitwas who ordered the 
Guard, appointed Garriſons, cut off thoſe who affected 
the Crown, and feared Conſpirators. He it was, who 
made Eunuchs, violated Wedlocks, and deflowred Vir- 
gins. All Slaughters, Baniſhments, Exaftions, Torturs, 
and1njuries, were his bold Contrivances: whilſt the old 
man only obeyed , and countenanced, and applauded the 
wicked enterpriſes of his Son.. This made our calamities 
inſupportable. For when the deſires of the mind are 
backt by ſupream power, they admit no limits of Irre- 
gularity. Butthat which grieved us moſt, was, that we 
forclaw a perpetuall Slavery growing upon us, and the 
common wealth likely to deſcend ina {ucceflion, from 
one Maſter to another, and the people in a direct way to 
be made theInheritance of a wicked Tyrant, Whereas it 
hath been no ſmall comfortto men in our caſe, to be able 
to diſcourſe, and ſay among themſelves, This'Tyrant will 
not alwaies live, he will dye in time, and we {hall ere 
long be free: vvhich fell not under our hopes. For vve had 


in our eyes.a Succeſſor in the Tyranny, vvhich madc 
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none of our Citizens dare ro put in practice my adven- 
rure, though they were yaliant, and had my atremprin 
their deſigne, and withes : But Liberty was deſpaired 


of by all, and the Tyranny ſeemed inexpugnable, though 
many bad inclinations to the enrerprize, This daunted 
me not , nor was [ diſhearten'd by the difficulty of the 
Action, nor frighted with the danger. Bur unaſffiſted, 
and fingle, I went againſt a ftrong and numerous Tye 
ranny ; or rather nor ſingle, but affiſted by my ſword, 
which ſhared in my flaughter of the Tyrant. Having 
death before my eyes, and the publick Liberty purcha- 
ſed by my death before my apprehenſion. Ficſt then 
encountring the outer Guard , and not ealily putting 
the keepers to flight, and killing him that came next, and 
offered to make reliitance, | reacht ar length the toppe of 
my adventure, the only ſtrength of che Tyranny, and the 
ſpring head of all our miſeries. And ruſhinginto the kee- 
per of the Caſtle, after a valiant defence, and reſiſtance of 
many thruſts, and wound: I flew.him. Ar which inſtant 
the Tyranny ceaſt, and my enterprize had an end... And 
from that time we recovered our Liberty. No impedis 
ment remained bur an old, ſolitary man, unarmed, depri» 
ved of his Guard, eſpecially of his great Protetor, and 
unworthy to fall by a valiant hand. 1, therefore, moſt 
equall Judges, made this diſcourſeto my lelfe;, Allthings 
are fallen our ſuccesfully, 1 have archieved my enterprize, 
and accompliſh't my delignes. But how ſhall he that 
ſurvives be ſlain? He is unworthy of me, or my hand, 
and ifafrer my other glorious, valiant, and generous ex- 
loit, | ſhould kill him, he would ſhame my victory: we 
mult, therefore, find out ſome publick executioner for 
him. Butlet him be firſt tortured , leaſt he gaine by his 
puniſhment , lerhim ſec, and be rackr at the fighrof my 
{word, to which I leave the farther accomplithment of 
my deſtgne. Having thus conſulted with my felfe , I 
letcthe place. He, juſt as I preſaged, kill'd himſelfe, and 
| pur 5 
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| puranendro the Tragedy. Hither, then, am come, andj?: 
have brought a Democracy with me, and do bid you rake|® 
ceurage, and proclaime a generall Liberty co all. From|F 
henceforth enjoy the benefit of my performances. The|}: 
Fort you ſee is diſpeopled of Tyrants; There is none|*. 
| leftro bare ſway. "Tis in your power nov to preferre, |? 
ſentence, or contradi&, according to the Lawes. All 
which you are to aſcribe to me, and my valour, and that” 
one ſlaughter which the Father could nor poſſibly ſurvive: || 
[ cannox, therefore, bur in Juſtice require areward, anſwe-| 
rable to my attempt : not that am covyetous of gain, | 
or ſordid in my deſires, or one who would obliege my|& 
country to pay, but becauſel am willing ro confirme by|# | 
my reward, and not ſuffer my enterprize to die and paſle|} 
away ingloriouſly , as imperfe&t and unworthy of re.| 
compence. Bur here my adverſary may reply, and fay,\k# 


cis not reaſonable | ſhould be hononred , or rewarded,|# 


who have not ſlain a Tyrant, nor accompliſhtthe Law, 
| face ſomething is imperfect in my atchievement, which 
ſhould make me capable of recompence, Ler me ask|\ 


him, what more he can require of me ? Was it not my 


plot? Enter'd | not the Fort? Did I notkill? procured|ſ# 
I not your Liberty? Doth any man rule or domincer over| 
you? are you threaten'd by any Maſter ? hath any one 
of your oppreſlors eſcap't me ? You cannot gainſay me, 
but muſt confeſſe, that you now enjoy a tull peace, your| 
lawes are reſtored; your liberty is apparent, a Democrag|# 
is ſerled; your marriages areunviolated; your ſonnes un-|F 
profticured; your Virgins ſafe; and the Citty free to cele-||# 
brate the publique felicity. And who is the cauſe, and 


contriver of allthis > who removed your Calamities, and 


procured your welfare? It there be any who deſervcs|l 
to be honoured before me, I will decline my ſatisfaction,| 


and refigne tohim my reward. Burif1 alone did all, at 


rempred, putmy ſelfe in hazard, ſcaled the Caſtle, flew, 


tormented, and made one the engitf to kill the other; 
| why: 
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why ſhould he derract from my atchievemenr ? or ſtirre | 
the difaffetion of the people againit me? Burl] ſlew not | 
che Tyrant, and therefore have no right to the reward k 
royided by the law. Tell me, what difference is there 
201080 killing him, and being the occaſion of his death ? 
Certainly, none at all, Nor was the intention of the 


Law-maker any other, then meerly to aime at Liberty, | i 
E [popular goverment,and the removal! of Ulurpers, And | | [ 
ec: ||} |chereunto to propoſe honours, and rewards: which you : 
+ | | cannor deny to have been by me atchieved. For I llew | 
Ml. him, without whom the other could norlive ; the ſlaugh- T. 
1 | ter was mine. Igavethe wound, he only Jent the hand. | 


yi | Queſtion not then overcurioully the manner of his death, 
eZ | norexamine how he died, bur whither he be dead, and | 
|} | whicher dead by my me:nes. Otherwile by your inqui- 
| | ries you may detra&t from one who deſerves well of the 
| | fare, becauſe he (12w nor the Tyrant with a ſword, but 
| | with aſtone,ora logge,orſome other way. What if | had 
hf | beſtedged the Tyrant, and ſtarved him to Death? Had | 

kj | ir not been a legall murther, becauſe I ſlew him nor with F 
Y 

d 


my own hand ? or would you lay 1 had not fatisfied the 
Law, though ſlew him a more cruell yvvay > The only 
© |thing, therefore, you are novv to make enquirie of is 
ec | this, vvhar uſurper is lefr> Whar ſeeds of fear * Whar 
| | impreſſion of Thraldome ? If all be clear, and calme, is 
|| {a peece of envy and detraction in any man, for vvant of 
17 | one flight circumſtance in an Action,to deny vertue, and | 
»|| | valour its revvard, Iremember the Lavves diſtinguiſh | 
| | (if I have not forgot their vvords through a long bon. | ' 
df | dage) of a double cauſe of Death; if one man kill another | | E 
d|Þ | vvich his ovvn hand, or if he kill him noc himlelte or | 
||} | vvich his ovvn hand, but be the contriver, or occaſion of 
© [his Death. And hath equally provided a puniſhment 
+|| {alike for boch. Decreeing very juſtly chat in ſuch caſes the 
| | attempr ſhall be equall ro the Fa&, and pafling þy the 
|| | manner of the Murther as ſuperfluous, You think fir, F 

| 1 chen,l| | 
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then, that he who ſhall thus kill another, ſhall be puniſh | 
asa manſlayer,and nothavehis pardon: and will you no || 
allowy me, who have in like manner ſaved my country, | 
the rewards agreeable to one of ſuch deſertes * You cans|Þ! 
not lay I ſlew him unwittingly, and thar my ſucceſle waz| 
fortunate beyond my expe£tation. For what could dauntÞ#? 
me having laine the ftronger* Why did 1 leave my 
ſword in the wound, but becauſe] preſaged what would 
afterwards come to paſſe * Unlefle you will ſay that he 
who is dead was no Tyrant, nor carried the name of one, | 


and that you would nor have awarded me any great re. 
compence for the exploit, if I had kill'd him. But you 
cannot ſay ſo, A Tyrant,then, being ſlaine will you nt 
reward the Author, and occaſion of his Death > O ſub. 
tlety! Doyou poſſeſſe your Liberty , and yet queſtion 
hovv he vvas ſlaine? Or do you yet require more of 
him, vvho hath reſtored your popular government * But 
the Lavv, ſay you, enquires preciſely vvhar is: done, and 
conſiders not curiouſly the manner Jand means of the 
Action. Burt vvhat? ſhall not he that bur expells a Tyrant 7 
be revvarded ? He ought in Juſtice, having introduced|# 
Freedome inſtead of Bondage. But my fact is not a bare|| 
expulſion, or baniſhment, nor have [left chem any hopes | 
offurure recovery, or reſtitution, Bur an utter raking a-\# 
vvay, and deſtruction of the vvhole Linage; and an eter | 
nall extirpation of all our miſeries. Examinechen, if you, , 
pleaſe, my whole enterprize from the beginning to the 
end, aad ſee whither any thing required by the Law have 
been omitted, and wherein | have come ſhort of being | 
the killer of a Tyrant. Firlt, to ſuchan attempris requi- || 
red boldnefle of courage, and ſuch an affeRtion to ones || 


| Country, as refuſerh not ro encounter dangers for the com- 


mon good, or to purchaſe the publick 1afety with the || 
lofle of a private life. Have I failed hitherto. 2 was l|| 
daunted, or did I ſluggiſhly break through the perils, 
with which 1 forefaw I was to skirmiſh 2 You cannot 


ſay | | 
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ſay) did, Herethen, Ray a little and conſider, whither 
barely to intend, and project ſuch an exploit were nor 
olorious; and whither for my meer deſigne, I may not 
juſtly claime the recompence of a good Patrior, or it | had 
failed -of my will, and another comming after me had 
killd the Tyrant, tell me, had ic been unreaſonable for you 
toreward me? or if I ſhould ſay,My dear Covntreymen, 


and am only worthy to berewarded; what would you 
anſwers But this is nor all I can fay; I ſcaled che Fort, 
Countreymen , and encircled my ſelte wich a thouſand 


ou think it an eaſy, orſlight adventure, tor one man fin- 
 gly to break through a Troop, to vanquiſh a guard, and 
ro pur ſuch a mulcitude to flighe: Bur to account it the 
Toppe, and pinnacle of the exploit, For a Tyrantis no 
hard thingto be encountred, and overcome, but thoſe 
who guard, and defend the I yranny; which who ſo con» 

uers bath finiſhr his enterprize, and lefr little elſe to be at- 
chieved. 1, then, had never approacht the Tyrants, had1 
not firſt vanquiſh't and overcome their Guards, and at- 
rendants. Upon which part of my adventure, before 1 
go farther, ler me dwell a little. I vanquiſhe their guards, 
| fay, ard overcame their attendants, and lefr che Tyrant 
naked, dilarmed, and undefended. Aml yer, think you 
worthy of Honour, or do you require his {laughter roo? 
if you do, Ican fatisfie your expetation. Behold the 
Bloud with which am yer ſprinkled, ſince the valiant, 
and ſtout murther of a youth of flouriſhing age, feared by 
all, by whom rhe Tyrant was ſecured from Treaſons, 
and who was his confidence, and a greater protection 
to him then his Guards, And am] not yer, think you, 
worthy of reward, butſhall I after all my great Actions, 
be ſent away diſhonourably ? whar if I had ſlaine bur 
oneof his Guard, or an attendant on his perſon, or ſome 


fayourice ſervant? Had it not been a olorious Act to aſcend 


J— 


[ purpoled, intended, attempted, ſhow'd my good will, 


dangers, before I ſlew the Prince, For I would not have ' 
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would rruely kill a Tyrant; And this is the death|Þ 
which cruell Tyrants are co fuffer , and this is a revenge| | 
fit for ſo many oppreſſions. To die preſently, as ir 6 
werein aſhore ſwoone, and behold no rormenting ſpe-|# 
Racle, is a puniſhment coo unworthy ofa Tyrant. | was| 


| —, a 


a Fort, and inthe midſt of a Garriſon to kill a near friend 
of the Tyrants? Conſider next him: who was laine. 
*T'was the ſonne of the Tyrant , or Tather the crueller 


Tyrant ofthe two; A maſter more inſufferable,to revenge *!! 
proner, in his injuries more furious; and above all che| 7 
only heire of his father, and like to prolong our Calami. | 7 
ties by his ſucceſſion. © Suppoſe I had only flaine him,| 
and that the Tyrant had ſaved himſelfe by flight. I de-| | 
mand a reward for that Action. What ſay you? will| | 
youdeny me? was' not he you dreaded ? was not he = 
your cruel, intolerable maſter? If 1 have nor yet done|| 
enough , conſider the heart and utmoſt of my exploit,|7 
that which my Gainlſayer requires of me, I have glorie|| 
ouſly atchieved, and through anorhers vvound havellaine|Þ? 
the T yrant; not at one ſingle blovv (vvhich perhaps afrer|| 
ſo much injuſtice he could have vviſhe) bur by a flovy, || 


and lingring griefe, proftrating before his eyes the ching 
moſt deare to him, his ſonne, .I meane, vitious, bucin 


the ſpring of his age, and flouriſhing, and, like his father, 


wallowing in his own bloud, and Gore. Theſe are che|| 


right wounds of parents, theſe the ſwords of him who 


not ignorant, Judges, | was not ignorant, nor any 


- man elſe, how paffionately he was affeed towards || 


his ſonne, and how he reſolved not ro ſurvive him 
a minute. All parents are affe&ionate to their chil- 


dren; But he had a ſtronger and juſter reaſon, having - 


but him only to uphold, and prelerve the Tyrannie; 
To ward, and ſhield him from conſpiracies, and fix 
the ſcepter in his hand, Twas in my foreſight, there: 
fore , thar if his affetion did not, his deſpaire would 
preſently kill him, aſſone as he confider'd, that having 
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loſt his ſafety with his ſonne, he had no encouragement 
colivelonger. In one Troopel preſented to his appre- 
henfion his naturall affection, griefe, deſpaire, feare, and 
terrors for the furure. Theſe were the forces | raiſed a- 
gainſt him, and drove him to that farall execution of 
himſelfe. In revenge to you he died childleſſe, tortured, 
lamenting, and ſheddingteares. His forrow indeed was 
notlong, but enough for a farher. But that which is yer 
moſt cruell, he feli by his own hand: A deach much 
more miſerable, and bitter, rhen if another had been the 
author, Here is my iword, who claimes it 2 whoſe wea® 
pon ever was it but mine ? who carried ir into the fort? 
who ever uſed it before the Tyrant 2 or whoſentitto 
him? OBlade? thoupartner, and ſucceſſor, in my great 
exploits, after ſo many perills, and ſo many (daughters,arc 
we negle&ed, and held unworthy of reward ? ſhould1 
demand a recompence for my ſword only, and ſhould 
ſay, Countreymen, when the Tyrant had amind to kill 
himſelfe, and for the time wanted a weapon, my ſivord 
ſupplied him, and became the inſtrument of all your Li- 
berties, you would certainly decide ſome honour, or re» 
ward ro the Blade. Nay would you not have been 
thankfull co che maſter of (o publick an inſtrument, and 
have enrolled him among thoſe who have been be- 
nefaors to their Countrey 2 would you not have laid 
up my {word in your Temples, and have ſacrificed to it 
as to the Gods? Confider, with me, I pray, whatin 
likelyhood the Tyrant did, or ſaid before he killed him- 
(elfe. Aﬀer 1 had ſtabbed his ſonne, and thruſt him | 
chrough with many wounds, in the moſt open, and re- 
_|markeable places of his body, the more to torment his 
farher, with the ſpeRacle, and rack him with the ſight, 
Xe pittifully cried out and invok* his father, unable to 
afliſt, or reſcue him, being both old and feeble, and having 
bur jaſt fight enough left ro behold the Calamities of his 
houſe. I, in the meane time , the contriver ofthe whole 
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Tragedy, conveyed my lelfe away, and left him a woun. 
ded body, ſtage, ſword, and all chings elſe for the fini. 
ihing of my part. He entring, and ſeeing his only ſonne | 
ozſping, and welring in his bloud, ſtrugling with death, B 
having received wounds all over, and many ofchem mor. | | 
tall, fell into this exclamation : O my dear ſonne! we| | | 
aredeſtroyed,burcherd,and flaine as Tyrants. Where is| | 
the Murtherer ? For whom reſerves: he me? or what| | 
intends he to do with me, who am already ſlaine in| | 
Thee? doth he deſpile to kill me by reaſon of my age? 


«Ss 
— 


.| or is it to prolong my puniſhment, and lengthen my 


death, and ſpinne out my {laughter ? © Thus ſaying, he| | 
lookes about for a weapon, (being himſelfe unarmed, | 
as ſtill having his ſonne for his defence) which was there| 
ready for him, prepared before, and left by mefor the en-| 
ſuing Tragedy. Having drawn forth the ſword out of 


*| the wound , "Thou haſt halfe {laine me already, ſaid he, 


now kill me outright. Be thou the reliefe and fuccour of 
a forlorne father ; afhſt my decrepit hand with thy-edge, 
and ftabbe me, whileſtlamyer a Prince, and deliver me 
from my ſorrowes. Would [ had received thy firſt ſtroke, 
and had died firſt: Though I had diced as a Tyrant, yer| 
[ had left arevenger; whereas now I dic not only with-| 
out a ſonne, bur without one to kill me. Having thus| 
tid, he ſtabbed himſelf, trembling and unable to thruſt 
home; having a defire, but not ſtrength enough for the 
attempt. How many puniſhments were here? how 
many wounds * how many deaths * how many 


Ge ——— 


no ſmall, or caſy archievement. You have ſeen the fa- 
ther fallen on his ſonne, and mingling blouds together. 
Both the triumph of my ſword, and made one ſacrifice 
ro your Liberty, and my Conqueſt. You have ſeen my 
fwordlying berwixt them, and approving ir ſelfe wor: 
thy of me its maſter, and witnefling how faithfully ir 


T6 ; diſparch'r] I 


flaughters * how many Garlands due? To Conclude,|.| in 
4 then, you have all ſeen the ſonne proftrated, and {Iaine;| | 
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| diſpatcher my bulineſſe: which had been leſle from my 


hand, and increaſt its glory from the ſtrangeneſle, Laſtly, 
lam he who have removed the Tyranny, though the car- 
riage and progreſle of the atchievement, like ſo many parts 


in a Trapedy, were divided among many, The chiefeſt | 
part Iacted ; the next, the Son; the third, the Father: my | 


Sword was Engine and Servant to us all, 


| ——_—_— 


The Dij-imberited Son, 


The Argument. 


| A Diſ-inberited Son learnt Phy ſick, and caring his Father of a 
Phrenzy, after be was given over by other Phyſitians, Was 


reftored to favour. Afterwards being commanded to cure his 
Step-Mother of the like Phrenzy, and refu/img be is diſ-inhes 
rited the ſecond time. He defends himſelf. 


_ which my Father hath now done, O ye Judges, 
1s neither new nor ſtrange, nor 1s this the firſt time 
he hath been carried away. by his diſpleaſure; but hath 
heretofore made uſe of this Law, and is practiſed in his 


| 


proceedings againſt me at this T ribunall. Allthatis new 


in my preſent Misfortune is, that having committed noe 
offence, fit to be brought into Accuſation, ] am in danger 
to be puniſht for my Art, becauſe it cannot in all things 


© | obey his impoſſible commands. Then which what can 


be more unreaſonable? For he requires that my Skill 


} ſhould be as great as his Injunctions, and thar I ſhould 


work Cures, not as my Profefiion is able,bur as he is plea» 


{| ſedroimpoſe. Icould, therefore, wiſh there were not 
© | only Receipts in Phyſick to recover people diſtracted, bur 
{| thoſe allo whoare without, cauſe inclined to paſſion: thar 
| {o I might cure my Father br one diſcaſe more, who being 
| perfectly freed from one Diſtraction, is carried by his an- 
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ger into another. And to make my caſe the more deplo. | 
rable, heis recovered to every body elſe; only againſt me, | 
who recover'd him, he ſtill retains his fury. You ſec how 
I am rewarded for my Cure, whoam caſt off by him, and 
| made a Stranger to his Family the lecond time. As if hell 
had only reſtored me for a while, that ro my greater in.| 
famy he mightoften baniſh mehis houſe, To thoſe cure 
which fall within the compaſle of my skill, I expe nal 
ro be commanded; who voluntarily, and unſent for | 
wrought his recovery: but where the Malady carries de. 
ſpair with it, ] would not-illingly bean undertaker. Off 
all others | have gaod reaſon not to attempt the cure of 
this woman: conſidering what I am likely to ſuffer fron 
| my Father, if | miſcarry ;who, for nor daringrtoadventureſ@ 
upon her, am diſ-inhericed. I cannot therefore, O ye 
Judges, but bewaile my Step. Motherin the caſe ſhe is in, 
for ſhe was a vertuous woman: next my Father, who ſuf 
fers in her Madnefle, bur eſpecially my ſelf, who am 
thought difobedient, becauſe I cannot effe& what I an 
required, both for the greatneſle ofthe diſeaſe, and thi 
ſmallneſſe of my skill. To be diſ-inhericed,then, for na 
undertaking a cure, which | am not.able to effec, I hold 
moſt unjuſt: and deſire you ro judge from theſe preſenÞ® 
proceedings, upon what grounds 1 was caſt off hereto. 
fore. Though I doubt not bur for the clearing of them, 
my Behaviour and life have long ſirice been my Defence # 
To thoſethings whereof am now accuſed, I will anſwea 
as well as | can; having firſt briefly acquainted you with 
the ſtate of my caſe. Atthat time, when my Father ceaſd 
not to proclaime me for a ſtubborn, rebellious, dilobedi-Þ 
ent Son, the diſgrace of my Parents, and infamy of my 
houſe, | choughr itbeſt, notro make only a ſhort Defeace,Þ 
bur leaving his houſe, thought my beſt remedy and appeal 
would be to my future carriage, and life; when ir ſhould 
appear how freel was fromhis aſperſions, and in wha 
honeſt Rudies | imployed my (elf,and wharvertoous com M' 
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| pany | kept. For I then foretaw, and had it in my ſuſpi- | 
| cion, that my Father being of no very ſound mind, would 
| at ſome time or other without my deſert grow farious, 
© | and hatch falſe accuſations againſt me. And ſome there 
© | were who conſtrued thoſe proceedings, as the beginning | 
© | of his DiſtraRion, and judged his caulcleſle hatred of me, | 


his froward carriage, his meditated railings, hard cenſures, 


ler, as ſo many threars, and forerunning. darts of an ap- 
proaching Phrenzy. Wherefore | thought ir would con- 
cern me to learn Phyſick with all ipeed: and thereupon 


tor; having, indeed, nothing perſonall ro lay to his charge, 


faults of his diſeaſe. Offering, therefore, my ſelf, as I aid, 
unſent for, I proceeded not preſently to his cure, which 
had beento depart from my uſuall praftice, and from the 


dies aboutthe recovery of the Patient, But if we find the 
Malady too ſtrong, and notto be conquer'd, we forbear 
to preſcribe at all, bur obſerve their ancient Rule, who 
werethe [nventors and Fathers of the Are, who forbid us 
to medle with overgrowne diſeaſes. Finding, therefore, 


my Father norpaſt hope, nor his diſtemper paſt cure, ha- 


confidently gave him Phyſtck. Many of the ftanders by 


clamorous fits of anger, and extreme inclination to Chol- | 


went to Travell, and acquainting my ſelf with the moſt 
approved Phyſitians of other Countries, with much la- 
bour and diligent ftudyl learned the Art. Atmy return | 
find my Father plainly diſtracted, and given over by other 
Phylitians, who do nor ſound , or make any exact judg- 
ment of diſeaſes, 1, therefore, as it became a pious Son, 
neither remembred my Abdication, nor ſtaid to be ſen 


fince his ill dealings with me, were not his ovvn, butrthe 


lawes of our Profeffion, by which we are taught firſt to 
examine whither the diſeaſe be cureable, or incureable, 
and exceed the limitsof our Art. And then ifit be under- 
takeable, we apply remedies, and imploy our whole ftu- 


ving firſt weighed all circumſtances, l undertook him,and* 
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| cure, and were ready to call me into queſtion: my Step. | 
Mother alſo was preſent, fearfull, and diſtruſtfull, nor of | 
hate to me, bur care to him, whom ſhe perfely knew (o 
ill diſpoſcd, having long converſt, and been a wirtnefle to 
his Diſtemper: yer [ not at all diſcouraged (knowing his 
Sympromes did not lye,andthat my Art could nor deceive 
me) at fit times ſtole a cure into him. Though ſome, 
| who were my friends, difſwaded me from nndertaking, 
leſt miſcarrying in my —_— I ſhould draw a freſh ac. 
cauſation upon my ſelte, and be thought'to have poifoned 
my Father, in remembrance of my Injuries. In a word, 
in a ſhort time he recovered, and grew ſober again, and 
had the perfect uſe of his underſtanding. His neighbors 
and friends marvelled, my Step-Mother applauded me, 
and publickly congratulared, me, for my good ſucceflc; 
him,tor his recovery. He allo (tor ſomuchl can wirneſſe 
for him) wichour any delay, or conſultation with any bo. 
dy, no ſooner underſtood. things from thole who were 
preſenr, but cancell'd his Abdication, made me his Son 
againe, calling me his Preſerver and Benefactor? confel- 
fing he had now received an exact Tryall of me, and ex- 
cufing himſelf for whar had formerly paſt. This much 
rejoyced many ofthe company, thoſe elpecially who were 
honeſt, Though it grieved others, for whom the reje- 
ion of a Son made more then the Reconcilement: forthat 
all were nor alike affeted. BurlIcould fee ſome change|# 
colour, and appear troubled in their looks, and angry 1n|| 
their countenance, the ſure marks of Envy, and diſcon-|| 
tent, We in the mean time, as twas fic, enterchanged 
joyes and embraces, being now reconciled to one another, 
Not long after, O ye Judges, my Mother in law fell lick 
of a cruell and defperate Diftemper. ' For, as I obſerved 
from her firſt ſurprize, it was not a flight, or ſuperficiall 
kind of Madnefſe, but an ancient and inveterate, which 
had long lodged in her foule; and having gorthe victory, 


then broke forth, anddiſcover'dic lelfe. We have many 
other 
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| other ſignes to know who are incurably madde, but the | 
common one | oblerved in her, which is this - thatto 
all otbers ſhe is quier, and calme, and as long as they are | 
preſent falls into no ragings: Bur if ſhe (ee a Phyfitian, | | 
or bur hear his voice, ſhe preſently falls a raving at him , 
& | which is an iofallible ſigne that ſhe ts irrecoverably di. 
E |ſtemper'd. All [| could do, was to bemone and, pity 
Z | her, as it well became me, who without her meris 
| | became thus diſtrafted, Yet my father our of his want 
of skill ( for he neither knowes the ſpring nor cauſe, nor 
growth ofche diſtemper) commands meto cure her, and | 
to preſcribe her his porion : ſuppoſing it to be the ſame 
kind of madneſle, and the like diſeaſe to his, and a di- 
ſtration of thefame nature , and the ſame way cureable. 
And when [tell him, that which ismolt true, that ris not 
poſſibl2to reſtore her, and confefle my ſelfe overmaſter'd 
by the diſcaſe, he fumes, andchides, and ſaies [ refule of 
purpoſe, and deny her my help, and ſomakes the weak- 
| neſle of my Arta Crime. Apreeing herein with all others 
oppreſt with ſorrow, chat they grow angry to hear truth 
plainly and freely cold them. I, then, as vvell as I can 
vvill make my detence, and anſ{vver both for my felfe, 
and profettion: and vvill cake my bepinning from the 
[avy,by vvhich he vvould difinherit me; vvhere itſhall 
appeare,that his povver 1s not the ſame as 'rvvas before. 
For the Lavvgiver, my good father, hath nor given this 
povyertoall, nor intended that all ſoanes ſhould be diſ- 
inherited, as oft as the father liſt , or upon vyhat diſcon- 
rents helifſt, Bur as he hath allowed parents ia ſome ca- 
ſes to be diſpleaſed, ſo he hath provided that children 
without their Deſert ſhall not be rejected. And for this | 
reaſon, hepermits not puniſhments to be Arbitrary, or 
without judiciall Trials: but hath appointed a Tribunall, 
and Judges, ro determine things without prejudice, or 
paſſion. For he ſaw that many men were many times 
moved to anger upon unjuſt grounds : one out of his be- 
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liefe to a falfe report, another upon the misinformation 
of a ſervant, or a malicious wife: He chought it nor fit, 
therefore, that matters ſhould paſle without Legall cx. 
amination, or that children withour any defence ſhould| 
preſently be condemned ; Burt the houreglaſſeis ſer up,| 

reaſons arc ſhown, and nothing is lefc undiſcuſſed. All] 
the power, therefore, which a father hath, is to appeal to 
you, Oye Judges: The power to Judge whither his 
complaint be reaſonable belonges to you; Conlider 
not then, yet a while, what my crime is, for which my 
Father is diſpleaſed; bur conſider, firſt, whither he have 
authority to diſinherit me again, having once caſt me 
off; uſed the power of the Law, accomplith't the Domi- 
nion of a parent and after all this received me. into his 
family, and cancell'd his Abdication. For my part, Ican. 
not butthink ic moſt unreaſonable, that the puniſhments 
of children ſhould be numberleſle, or that their Doome) 
ſhould be infinite, and their fears perperttall: Or tha 
the Lavy ſhould permit parents, lometimes to Caſhiere, 
afterwards to recall their AR, then again pur it in force, 
and ſo ſhuffle and tofſe the Law up and down as they ſee 
occaſion. "Twas fit, indeed, the Lavv for the firſt cime, 
ſhould make the parent Lord of his childes puniſhment, 
and ſhould give authority to his diſpleaſure. But when 
the parent hath once ſpent his authority, and ſufficiently 
uſed the law for ſatisfaction of his anger, and hath once 
again reſtored his ſonne, out of his perſwaſion of his a-| 

mendment,; he ought to be conſtant to his pacification, | 

and not fall back, or alter his reſolutions, or make void his & 


] A&R. At Nativities, whither he that is born will prove Þ 


well or ill, 1 ſuppoſe cannot fall under any certain know- | 
ledge. And for that reaſon'tis permitted to parents, to, 
caſt off thoſe who degenerate from' their deſcent. But 
when a Father, notconſtrained, but out of his own al : 
thority and choice, thall approve, and reftore his ſonne, Þ 


what device can he have for his inconflancy, or what far- 
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cher uſe is there of Lawes ? For thus will the Lawma- 5 


ker ſay ; If your ſonne were vitious, and worthy ofre. 
jection, why did you reſtore him ? why did you receive 
him again into your houſe? why did you fruſtrate the 
Law? You were free, and Lord of your own Aions, 
You are nottoplay wich the Lawes, asyou liſt, nor are 
ſtarutes to vary with your Changes, nor Adts of ſtate 
to be ſometimes of force, ſomerimes invalid, or Magj- 


ſtrates to fit as witneſſes only, nay as officers of your plea- | 


ſure, to puniſh or abſolve at your Diſcretion. You begat 
your ſonne once, and gave him education once; and, 
therefore, *tis once permitted you to reject him, provided 
you doit upon juſt reaſons. Bur to aſſume an endleſle, 
perpetuall, frequent, and arbitrary power toyour ſelfe, is 
above the Commitſhon of a father. Wherefore, O ye 
Judges, be it farre from you to grant, that having made 


a voluntary reconciliation,aud diflolved his firſt ſentence, | 


and made voyde his diſpleaſure, he ſhould have Liberty 


to revive his paſt puniſhment, or have recourſe tothe Do- 


minion of a Father, which is longe {ince expired, unpri- 
viledged, forcelefſe, and ſpent. Conſider alſo, the practices 
of other Courts, where Judges ſentence by Lot, which 
ifany man think unjuſt, che Law allowes him to appeal 
ro another Court. Bur if any voluntarily affigne their 
own Judges,and referretheircauſe to Umpires, ris other- 
wiſe. For their Deciſions, which ar firſt might have 
been refuſed, after they are once choſen Arbitrarors, are 
in Juſtice to be ſtood to. So you, my father, (in whoſe 
choice it was whither you would have reſtored me, till 
I had been thought worthy of my Anceſtors) out of your 
beliefe of my reformation, having once reſtored me, can- 
not again diſinherit me. For by your own Teſtimony 
{ have been judged unworthy of the like rejeion, and 
acknowledged worthy of your favour. - You are not, 
therefore, to repent of your reſtitution , but to confirme 
your reconcilement, after your ſeverall judgments and 
Q 2 | r\VO 
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rwo ſentences: one when you ejeted me, the other} 

when you revok'tyour purpole, andtook me again inro| 

' your Family, Canceliing your former Decrces, and eſta, || 
bliſhing turure. Be conſtant then co your own Acts, || 

and make good your own Ordinances. Since you pur. | 

poled, piotcit, and oblieged your felte to be one, be ſtill| 

a Father. Weae I not anatural}, but an adopted ſonne, 1|| 

{ſhould think 'tvvere not lawfull tor you again to diſfinheri| 

me. For what was once in your power to do or not 

do, being once done, is not in your power to be recalled, 

How can ic, then, be realonableto expell often, or to de. 

privea naturall ſonne of his relation, having by a volun.| 

tary ele&tion and decree calld him back from expulſion ?| 

Suppoſe [ were yourſervant, and you upon your ſuſpicion| 

of ſome miſdemeanors ſhould caſt me into feiters, and} 

afterwards out of your periwalion of my innocence| 

ſhould make me a free man. Do you think *rwere| 

Lawfull the next time you are diſpleaſed ro make me a 

g2ine your ſervant? Tis notin your power. The Lawes| 
decree that ſuch Ads ſhall be firme, and for ever inviolas| 
ble. Though, then, | have many realons to prove thara| 

father having once caſt off his ſonne , and afterwards re.| 
call'd his reje&ion, cannot again caſt him off, yer whatl| 
have ſaid is ſufficient. Next, conſider, ] pray, what kind 

of ſonne hediſinherits. I forbeare to tell you, that he did| 
calt of one unletier'd before, bur a Phytitian now, (for | 
ſeek noc refuge from my Art;) or that wasthen a youth, 
butam now a grown man, and have giyen proof that] 

| have done nothing unbeleeming my age. For theſe 
would ſeem ilighe pleas. For heretofore when | was 
caſt off, as! had committed no offence, ſo I had deſerved 
no great favour. Now I am expel d apreſerverand bene- 
factor. And what greater peece of ingratitude can there 
be, then for one newly ſaved by my skill, and delivered. 
from a dangerous diſtemper,to reward his cure with (ich | 
dealings; and without any reckoning ar all co forget his 
| recovery, 
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recoverv,& to baniſh him who ducifully obeyed,when he 
was unjuſtly caft oft; & not only forgot his expulſion, but 


| | curedrheexpeller,& ſecled him in his right mind again?For 


us no {mall or vulgar benefir, O ye Judges, I conferred 
upon him, yetam.thus il] rewarded. And though he 
were ſenſeleſle of his diſtraction, yet you all know whar 
he did, and ſuffer'd, and how ill he was affeted when 
underrook him; and when other Phyfitians gave him 0- 


| | ver, and his own Servants fled from, nor durſtcomenear 


him, | recovered him as you ſee, and inabled him to ac- 
cule me, and diſcourſe of the Laws. Or if you require | 
an Exampie, My Father, when, not long ſince, you were 
juſt crazed, as your wife is now, | reduced you to your 
Wits again. *Tis not equallchen, that my Duty ſhould 
be thus recompenced, or that your Recovery ſhould be 


| [my Ruine. The greatneſſe of my Benefits will clearly 


appear from thole rhings whereof you accufe me. For if 


[you hate me, becauſe F do not cure your Wife extremely 
| [crazed,.and atthe point of Expiration, why do you not 


much rather love me for releaſing you of thelike Diſtem- 
per, and confeſle your ſelf obliged for your delivery' from 
luch Diſtraftions? Bur you, againſt all equiry, no ſooner 
come to your ſelf, bur preſently queſtion me; and are no 
ſooner recover'd, but you fall ro vourold puniſhments, re- 
earn to your former hatred, and proceed by the ſame law, 


| Is this your fair Requitall of my Skill, or meritorious Re- 


| compence of my Adminiſtrations, to recover only for the 


N14 


[undoing of your Phyſitian? Will you permit him, O ye 


Judges, ro puniſh his Preſerver? to expell the Author of 
his ſafety? to hate him, who gave him his underſtan. | 
ding?andto take Revenge of his Recoverer? you will not, 
ityou be Friends to Juſtice, HadI1 atthis preſent com- 
mitted ſome heinous Offence, yer my former obligations 
upon him were ſuch, thar the memory and apprehenſion 
ofthem ought to have excuſed me, and have gained his 
pardon: eſpecially vyhere the benefit is ſo great, as tobe 
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pur in Ballance with all after Accidents: as mine was to Fj 


| fay, W har agreatpiece of work 'tis roadminiſter a Purge! 


and to becarefully ordered; ſometimes taken down and|| 
macerated, ſometimes raiſed by fit diet; ſometimes to be 
put into gentle motion andexercile, ſometimes to be caſt | 
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him whom I ſaved, and who owes his whole life co me; 
whole gift it is that he is, is ſober, and underſtands; eſpe- | 
cially, when all other Phyfitians deſpaired of him, and || 
conteſt themſelves too weak for his Cure. And to raiſe | 
the meric ofmy benefit yer one ſtory higher, ar that time || 
when 1 was not his Son, and had no neceſlary tye upon 
me, bur was free, and a ſtranger, and diſcharged of my 
naturall obligation, yet1 negleRed him not, but came vo: 
luncarily, unſent for, and of my own accord; ſuccoured, 
relieved, cured, reſtored, obſerved him as my own Father, 
purged my ſelt from my Abdication, allayed his diſplea-| 
ſure by my application; abrogated the Law by my piery, 
purchaſed my readmiſſon into his family by the greatneſs] 
of my Benefit, declared my Fidelity towards my Father in | 
a time of perill; inſinuated my ſelf into him by my Art, 
and ſhewed my ſelf a naturall Son in the midſt of his ca. 
lamities. What travailes, and toiles, think you, did I uns 
dergo, who continually vifired, attended, watcht my op- 
portunities; ſometimes giving way to my Fathers ragings, 
ſomerimes applying my skill according to the pawtes, 
and intermiffions of the diſeaſe? "Tis the hardeſt and moſt 
dangerous part in Phyſick,to cure, or be neer men lo af- || 
feted, who many times as they are inraged by their Fir, || 
diſchargetheir Fury upon the ſtanders by. YetI, norar all || 
daunted, or affrighted, attended him; and after a long | 
and various conflict with his difeaſe, art laſt I vanquiſhr ir 
by Phyſick. Norlet any man who hears me, preſently || 


Many things are firſt to be done: way is to be made for | 
the Potion, the Body to be prepared, for the Reception, || 


into a repoſedneſle, ſleep, andlefr ſolitary: ro which cour- 


ſes in other diſeaſes the Patient is many times obedient. 
| : But | 
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Z | Butmen diſtracted by reaſon ofthe liberty of their minds, 
; | | are unruly, and intractable, dangerous to their Phyſitian, 
© | and obſtinate againſt his preſcriptions: whereby, many 
© |cimes, when the Cure isalmoit finiſhr, and we are almoſt 


Maſter of our Hopes, ſome imall error gives new force to 


© | the diſtemper, perverts all our former proceedings, fers 
| | back the Cure, aud defeats our Art, Afcer all theſe un- 
| | dertakings then, afrer my wreſtling with an enragemenc 


ſodangerous, and my conqueſt of the moſt invincible di- 
{eaſe of all other, will you yer give him power to dilin. 


| | herieme, and permit him to 1nterprert the Lawes, as he 


pleaſes, againſt his Preſerver, and fuffer him tro make war 
with Nature? I, outof obedience to Nature, O ye Judges, 
havecured & ſaved my Father, when his Injuries were u-. 
pon me. If he,therefore, raking the advantage of the Law, | 
as heſaics,ruine a Son ſo deſerving, & cut him off from his 
Family, he is a Child-hater,l a Lover of my Parent: 1 fulfill 
& imbrace the laws of Nature, he breaks & violates them. 
O Father unjuſtly diſpleaſed! O Son more unjuſtly obſer- 
vant: for] cannot but, compell'd by my Father, blame my 
elf, that being in his hatred, 1 love him undeſervedly,and 
beyond his merit. Nature commands Parents to love 


 |rheir Children, more then Children to love their Parents: 


yet this man wilfully ſhuts his eyes againſt the Lawes, 
which for bid the expultion of faultleſſe children, andcon- 
temns Nature, which hath planted in Parents ſuch ſtrong 


3 fight 


; | affection to thoſe whom they beget. For notwithſlan« 
| {dinglhavethegreater Title to his affetion towards me, 


yet he neither makes the greater return, nor yet (which is 
leſſe} takes example by me, or imitates the expreſſion of 


{mineto him: but rather (which is the height of calamity) 


hates me for my affection, expells me for my piety, injures 
me for my Merits, difinherits me by thole Lawes which 
were made formy relict. O war, where the Lawes are 
made to combate Nature! Things are notas you ſuppoſe, 
my Father, you miſiaterpret juſt Laws, which are not to 
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oht with naturall affe&tion. They conſpire, and are of 
muruall aſſiſtance in their protetion from Injuries. la! 


of themſelves are<quall, juſt, and fayourable , bur tha 
you draw them from their inſticution, and arme them a- 
oainſt one Son as againſt a multitude of Offenders, and; 
preſſe freſh puniſhments from them, whichare willingto 
exact no more then the obedience of Children to their Fa. 
rents; nor were at all made againſt the Innocent. But, 
certainly they allow ments lue others, whoare notthank, 
fall ro their Benefactors. In ſtead of thanks, then, to pu. 
niſh for benefits received, is worth your conſideration, 
whether there can be a greater piece of Injuſtice. By this 
time, then, x hope tis clear,that ris not in his power to dil. 
inherit the ſecond time, who hath once exerciled that pow. 
er, and taken the full advantage of the Law; nor is it 1ea- 
ſonable to caſt off one, ro whom he.is ſo much engaged 
for courteſies, or to deprive him of his family. Ler me 
now proceed to the cauſe of my expulfion, and examine 
the quality of my Offence: where 'cvvill be fit I once the 


have recourſeto the Intention & mind of the Law-maker. 
Here, ſhouldI a while grant it to be in your pewer to dil. 


inheritas often as you pleaſe; nay ſhould 1 grant you this 
authority over me, from whom you have received great 
Benefits: you cannot ſimply, and for every light cauſe pro- 
ceed ro Expulſion. For the Law-maker. doth nor ſay 
upon whatſoever complaint of the Father ler the Son be 
expelled; as if his bare will, or accuſation were enough. 
For then what need were there of your Tribunall? bur it 
bids you, O ye Judges, enquire whether the Fathers dil- 
plealure have any weighty, or juſt ground, or no. And 
this for the preſentl deſire you to conlider, 1 will begin 
from what hapned upon his recovery. He no ſooner, 
then, came to himſelf, but his firſt aQwvas to cancell his 
Abdication; acknowledging me for his Preſerver, Re-| 
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wronging one that deſerves well, therefore, you commit 
an offence, both againſt Nature, and the Lawes, which 


ſtorer, 
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ftorer, and what not? There was no Offence, I ſuppoſe , | 


in all this. Afterwards, what can he complaine of*whart 


| | reſpect, or obſervance of a Son did 1 omic? when did 1 
© | ever lye abroad? whar unſeaſonable meetings, or drink- 


ings can you object? who ever complain'd of my Intem- 
perance, or quarrell with a Pimp? No body. Nowrtheſe 
are the chief diſorders for which the Lavy permits Expul.- 


|| fron. But my Step-Mother fell ſick. Was chat my faule? 


oram1to be puniſhe for her Phrenzy * No, ſay you. 
Why then? Becauſe being commanded to cure her,youre- 


| fuſed; andtherefore deſerve to be caſt off for your diſobe- 


dience to your Father. Give me leave a while, Judges, 


{| to open to you thoſe things wherein | could nor obey 


him, and for which Iam undutifull. Firſt,then,lermein 


{ ſhort tell you, that the Law allowes him norto enjoyne 


whar he liſt, nor am1 bound in necetlicy to obey all his 
Impoſitions whatſoever, For ſome Commands may be 
refuſed, though others are allowed their puniſhments. As 


if my Father ſhould be ſick, and | ſhould forlake him, or 


ſhould commit the buſtinefle of his houſe to me, and1 


| ſhould neglect ir, or enjoyn me to look to his country af- 


fairs, and I ſhould refuſe: Theſe, and the like, were juſt 


| colours and prerences for the complaints ofa Father. Other 
things, concerning their Arts, or the exerciſe of them, are 
| leftro the liberty of the Children, eſpecially where the 
E | Parcnt is not endammaged. It a Father ſhould ſay to his | 
{| Son, who is a Painter, Limne this piece, and not that; or 
© | being a Muſitian, ſhould bid him play one Leſſon, and 
{| not another, or ſhould ſay to him being a Carver, Worke 


methis Starue, and not that, would any man think it firhe 
ſhould diſ-inherit his Son for denying ro ſubmit his Art 


| co his Directions? ] believe not, By how much then 
| | Phyſick is more honourable,and uſefull forthelife of men, 


by ſo much ought the Profeſſors to be the more free. Since 


| | %is bur Juſtice, thar an Art for its Exerciſe and uſe, ſhould 
| | bepriviledged, and not inforced, or commanded, being 
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a thing ſacred, profelt by che Gods, and ſtudied by wiſe 
men; and therefore not to be proſtituted to the Law, and 
made lyabletothe fearand puniſhment ofthe Magiſtrate 
much leſſe ro the pleaſure, threats, or anger of an illiterate|ſ 
Parent. Ifthen | had boldly, and openly ſaid to you, ||| 
will not cure her, though I can; I have learnt my $kill on. | 
ly for my (elf, and you my Father, co all others 1 will be 
unexpert: what Tyrant is ſo cruell as to force me again( 
my will co uſe my Art? Othces of $kill, if1 be nor de. 
ceived, are to be obteined by Courtſhip, and. intrearties, 
not by Lawes, Quarrellings, and Courts of Juſtice, A 
Phyſitian is to be perſ[waded, nor compell'd, to come vor 
luntarily, notto be drawn by terror; nor to be forced to: 
Cure, but willingly ro undertake ir. - An Art, then, 
free from the Authority of a Father, or the payment of 
Tribute; Common wealths having decreed Honour, 
Precedencies, Immunity ſrom Taxes, and priviledges to 
Phyſitians. Thus might 1 ſay in defence of my Ar, 
though you had taught me, or had ſpent much care, and 
coſt in my ſtudy of ic, and thoughthis cure were poffible, 
and yetl ſhould refuſe ir. Conlider, then, the Injuſlice of 
yourdealing, who deny me the liberty, and uſe of tha, 
which is purely my own. [I learnt this Art when 1 wa 
notyour Son, nor fubjec royour lawes; yerllearnt ir for 
yourcure. You were the firſt, who reap'd benefitby i, 
though you contributed nothing ro the Acquiſition, ſ 
What Tutor had you in pay? whar laid you our in Re 
ceipts? nothing ar all: bur poor, and diſtreſſed as 1 was, 
only by the picty of my Teachers, I arcained my $kill. All 
the allowancel had from you towards my ſtudies, wa 
Sorrow, Solitude, Poverty, Hatred of my Acquaintance, 
andavoidance of my Kindred. For theſe good deeds you 
would have me imploy my skill, and would be Maſta 
of that Knowledge which | got when you were not my 
Maſter. Lect it ſuffice, thar heretofore 1 have voluntarily 
and no way obliged, beftead you; when I could nor, at-ſþ 
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'Tis nor fit my Benefit ſhould ever after prove my neceſ* 


ſhoald from thence take occalion ro enjoyn me tasks a- 
ainſt ic; or tharic ſhould be drawa into a cuſtome, that 
when a Phyſitian hath wrought one Cure, he ſhould for 


TI a" 
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enjoyn. Forthen we ſhould makeour Patients our Lords, 
and enſlave our ſelves; and our reward ſhould be to ſerve 
and obey them in all their Commands. Then which, 


ſelfe, had my Father commanded me ſomething poſlible, 


| and had not preciſely, and neceſlarily obey'd him. But 


now,l pray,conhiderche nature of his Impolition. Becauſe 


mities, cure her ailo, and eaſe her of her diſtraction: 
which being barely ſo ſpoken, eſpecially before a man 


reaſonable. But if you will give meleaverco ſpeak for 
my Arr, {hall delite you to conſider that we are not om- 
nipotent, norarethe natures of all Diſeaſes alike,nor their 
curetheſame; nor have our Preſcriptions in all-the like 
powerfull ſucceſſe. And then the difference will appear 


Wherefore lend me a while your attentions, whilſt I play 
the Philoſopher, and preſent you with a diſcourſe of 
things, neither unpleaſant, fruicleſſe, or impertinent to 
my profeſſion, Firſt then , the Natures and tempers of 
all Bodies ate nor the ſame, though plainly arifing from 
the ſame elements. But ſome partake more one element, 
ſome leſle: which 1 ſpeak with application to the Bodies 
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ter | had done, demand ſo much as Thanks for my. pains.” 


ry: or becauſe | once befriended you with my. Will, you 
| ever bebound to cure as many as the party cured ſhould 


whar can be more unequall? Becauſe | recovered you 
from a dangerous diitraction, do you therefore think you 
have authoricy of my Skill? Thus might [plead for my 


ſayes he, you cured me of my Lunacy, and my Wife is ta- | 
ken wich che ſame D.ſtemper, (for ſo he thinks,) and is: 
given over by other Phyſicians, as I was; and becauſe” 
you have givena clear Tryall, chat you can healall Infir> 


anlearned,or unskilld inthe profeſſion, would found very 


| berween an unwillingnefle to cure, and a diſabilicy. | 


| 
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| more impatient of Phyſick, and more diſpoſed to phren- 
| zies. Forhaving in them much cholerick, light, provoca: 


and forme, Whence it neceſſarily falls our, that the diſeaſe; 
bred in them ſometimes are flight, and meer their Cures, 
' ſometimes are deſperate, eſpecially in thoſe bodies which 
eaſily take in Infection, and are afterwards as ſtrongly di. 
 ſtemper'd by ic. He, therefore, who thinks all Feavers,or 
Conſumprtions, or Priflicks, or DiſtraQions to be altke in 
| all bodies, is neicher of thoſe who are wile, nordiſcurſive, 
nor experienced in theſe matters. That which is eaſily 
cureable in one, is not ſo in another, For example, the 
ſame Corn ſown in ſeverall grounds; in a champion deep, 
moiſt, ſunny, windleſſe, and well manured field, fprivgs 
| upin afull care, and yeilds a glad and abundant harvei, 


of men, which are not alike, or che {ame in all, either in| 
Temper, or Conſtitution; but differ both in magnitude, 


Bur tis otherwiſe in a mountanous, rocky , ſunleſs, hilly 
country, according to the diverlity of Soyles. So hfcalel 
according tothe ſoyles where they are received, prove ci. 
ther fruicfull, and grow; or wither, and pine, Yet my Father 
paſſing all this over without conlideration , thinks all di. 
ſtraions in all bodies alike, and their cure the fame. But 
for an additionto all, | have yer ſaid, that a womans body 
differs much from a mans, both for diverſity of diſtemper, 
and hope or diſpaire of Cure is not bard to be known. For 
the bodies of men are well kait, and finewy, accuſtomed 
to labours, motion, and exerciſes abroad: but the bodies 
of women are waſhy, looſe, bred in the ſhade, pale for 


| mors; and are therefore morelyable to diſeaſes then men, 


tive matter, and (mall ſtrength of body, they eaſlly (lide in- 
ro diftempers. * I were unreaſonable, therefore, to require 


much they differ from their very births, both 1n their 
whole manner of life, all their actions, exerciſes, and ſtu- 
| dies. When you ſpeak of madneſle, thefore, adde withall, 

| rhat 
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want of bloud, ſcarcity of hear, and ſuperfluicy of cold hu-|f| 


| of a Phyſtian the ſame Medicine for both, ſeeing how|ſ 
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that *cis 2 womans madneſſe. And confound not ſeverall_ | 


diſtractions under one and the ſame name, Butdiſtin» 

aiſhthem, as nature hath: and then conſider how farre 
they ſeverally admit cures. We Phylitians,asI ſaid before, 
have firſt regard to the complexion, and temper of the | ; 

atient, and do examine what humourhe molt partakes | 
of, whither he be coid or hot; young, and vigorous, or 
decayed. and acient; of great, or little ſtature, groſle or 
ſlender; and the like: which he that ſhall exactly conſider, 
is worthy to be credited, eirher when he deſpaires of a 
cure,or undertakes it. For there are numbecrleſſe kinds of 
phrenzies, ſpringing from numberleſſe cauſes, of diverſe 
compellations. To dote, and to be beſide ones lelfe, is 
notthe ſame; And 'tis ons thing to rave, 'tis another 
thing to be crazed. Though all theſe names be but 
higher or lower degrees of the ſame diftemper. Belides, 
|| | men have one cauſe of their diſtraction, women another. 
| |Again, among men, the cauſe in young men is differenx 
8 | from that in old : their ragings ſpring moſt commonly 
ul] | from ſi fers;, che others from their importunate ſpleen , 
8 | and frowardnefle, which they many times diſcharge upon 
r their family; and -which firſt makes them diſquiet, then | 
or] | by degrees converts into diſtraftion. Bur infinite are the 
dB | diſtempers in women, which makes them ſo cafily runne 
&| |madde; Though the chiefe be their extreame hatred , 
or | or envy atthe ſucceſle of their enemy ; ſometimes griefe, 
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v8 |and for the time anger: Any of which, after a long: 

| [growth, and nouriſhment, end in madneſſe. This, my 
"||| |tarher, is your wives caſe; who in likelihood hath con- 
2-8 [tracted her phrenzye , from a long ſadnefle. For ſhe 
n-' jſhowes no fignes of envy, no not in her firs, And, theres 


re} |fore, isnotto be cured by the skill of any Phyſitian, If 
wit [any will undertake, and recover her, my diſobedience 
eir|ſ | will deſerve your hatred. Though thus much1 muſt tell | 
u-& | you, chat though her diſtration were not quite ſo deſpe- 
ll, rate, bur that there were ſome hope of recovery, yet | 
| would 5 
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| would | not willingly meddle with her, nor venture to | 


oive ber Phyſick, tor'ftear of 'my ſuccefle, and the ill re. 
ports of pcople. You lee *cis the generall opinion, thar 
all children are odious to their ftepmothers, though ne. 
verſo good natured; who are thought peculiarly to inhes 


'rit the diſtemper common co-all women kind : which 


might breed a ſuſpicion in ſome, it the difeale ſhould 
proye incurable, and.my prelcripcions faile, that I jugled 
and dealc treacheroufly in my Adminiftrations, But 


with your wife, my father, thus ſrands the caſe, and] 
ſpeak from my experience, ſhe will not be better, ſhould 
ſhe take a thouſand purges. *Twere, therefore, folly to 
undertake her : unlefſe you be earneſt with meto loofe 
my labour, and have a mind to pull diſgrace upon me, 
Let me ſtill be the envy of thoſe of my profeflion. And 
if you will again expell me, rhough 1; be forſaken of all 
yer ſhall there be duty in my wiſhes. Bur ſuppole, 


( for hiſtempers of chat nature upon the leaſt provocation 
grow again,) whar am I ro do then? You know well 
[ would curc you then allo ; nor will I ever neglect the 


Originall, and deſcent. Bur whither after you' are again 


recover'd, I may believe your reconcjiiation, Judge you, 
In the meane t:me doing as you do, you invite your di. 
ſeaſe, and refreſh your madneſſe. You were bur yeſter. 


— 


day, or the day before recover'd from your diſtemper, 
and yo'1 now rage againe, raiſe clamour, and, vohichis 
work, fall intocholler, give way to your Hatred, andre. 
callthe Lawes. O, my Father, theſe were the entrances 


to your former madneſle. 


Alexander, 


(which the Gods forbid) your diſtra&tion ſhould return, 


obligation impoſed upon me by nature, nor forger my 


—C]}]}]'}])D'U” 


Alexander, Or the falſe Prophet. 


Erhaps, my dear Celſius , you think you have ſet me 
a light, and eaſy task, when you enjoyn meto ſend 
you Alexander of 4bonwall, the impoſtor's life, Trickes, 


| Adventures, and couſenages, written in a book. Burt he, 


who ſhall exa&ly delicribethem all, ſhall find it an enter- 
rize as hard asto write the deeds of Alexander the ſonne 
of Philippe: rhe one being az eminent for his villanie, as 


| | che other for his valour. Yer upon condition you will 


read me With pardon, and ſupply the defects of my nar- 
ration with your own Additions, I wilt undertake the 
work: and will endeavour to purge, if not all, yer as 
much of Auzea's Oxſtall, as | can, by carrying forth fome 
few Baskers full of filth; thar from thence you may gueſle 
how great and unmeaſurable the Dung was, which 


| | three thouſand Oxcn were ableto make in ſo many years. 


Though I cannor, inthe mean time, but bluſh bork for | 


|you and my ſelfe. For you , who think fir a perſon ſo 


wicked ſhould be committed ro memory, and writing: 
For my lelfe, for imploying my labour in the Hiſtory and 


| | Actions of a fellow not worthy to. be read by Schollars, 


but to be ſcen in ſome populous aad ample Theatre dif- 
membred by Apes, and Foxes. Yetif any ſhall accuſeus, 


we can defend our ſelves by example. For Arrianus, 


| | Epifterws Schollar, a man much reverenced at Rome, who 


[pen his whole life in ſtudy, ſhall in like caſe be our A- 
pology. For he refuſed not to write the life of Tilliborus 
the 1 hiefe. Burl am to fpeake of a Thiefe much more 


i famonis, and cruell: who robbed notin woods, or moun- 
| |tains, butin Cities; nor made Mynia only, or 1da his walk, 


or beiet ſome fewy wild places of 4ſia, but (as I may ſo | 


E | ſay) overſpread the whole Romane Empire with his Rob- 


beries. Firſt, then, 1 will give youa draught of his perſon, 
and dravy his picture to you as vvell as I can; though 1 be 
no 
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no very skilfull Painter. For his Bodily character, he 
vvas tall of ſtature, vvell ſer, of a goodly alpe, and, co ſay 


truch, of a Divine preſence: vvhite of Complexion, his 


Beard not thick: his Hair partly naive, partly artificiall, 


| bur ſo reſembling the naturall, chat many took it for his 


ovvn. His eyes ſparkling, and expreſfling a Divine pol. 
ſeffion, or rapture : his voice [vveer, and clear. In a 
vvord, for his Lineaments, Shape, and Figure, he vvas 
every vvay faultleſſe: but for his Soule and Mind, Let me, 
O Hercules , thou expeller of miſchiets, and thou, O Fu- 
piter, preventer of ſad Accidents,and (aſtor and Pollux,ye 
Tvvin-Protectors fro Shipvvrack rather fall into the hands 
of Enemies, then have to do vvith him. For in vvir, pro- 
jects, and ſharpneſſe, he exceededall others: he had curio. 
firy,quicknuls of apprehenſ1o,memory,& aprneſsto all the 
Sciences inexceſle. All vyhich he imployed ro the vyorſ, 
& furniſh'd vviththoſe naturall helps,quickly became the 
Top of all the famous Rogues that ever vvere, & excell:d 
the Cercopians, Euribatus Phrynondas, Arifiodemus, and So: 
frat. For vvriting upon a timerto his Son inlavy Retili. 
anus, his modeſtelt expreſſion vvas the comparing of 
himſelf vvith Pythagoras. Nay with Pythagoras, pardon, 


though he vvere a vviſe man, andofa Divine underftand-|| 


| ing, had he lived cillnovv, he had(l believe)been thought 


but a Child ro him: vvhichl defire you-not totake as ipo- 


| kenin diſparagementof Pyrhagoras, as if I compared them 


together forthe reſemblance of their Actions. But let any 
manſumme, and computethe vvorſt, and moſt reproach: 
full things vvhich paſle in ſlander of Pythagoras (to.vvhich 
| cannot give any. credit as Triiths) they vvill not make 
the leaſt part of Alexander's Impoſtures. For you are to 
preſent him to your Imagination as one; the temper of 
vvhoſe Soule vvas various, compounded of Lyes, De- 
ceits, Perjuries, and Juglings; aCtive, daring, flexible, in- 
duftrious to purſue projects, perſvvaſive, apt to gaine be 


liefe, and to a& vertue, and toprofeſle that vvhich he h:d|ſ 
| leaſtiÞ 
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leaſt in deſigne. No man, therefore, but at firft acquain- 
rance departed with this opinion of him, that he was of 
all men the moſt excellent, juſt, ſevere, and fartheſt from 
Tricks. Then his aimes were alwaies high, not petty, or 
poor, and his mind alwates bent to great enterprizes. 


When he was yet a Boy, being, as] have heard, and as 


? far as I can judge of the Springe by the Stubble, of very | 


beautifull lineaments, he proſticuted, and ler himſelf our 
ro as many as would hire him. Among others, he was 
entertained by one of thoſe Impoſtors, who profeſle Ma- 
gick, and Inchantments, the Art to provoke Love, be- 
witch Enemies, find Treafures, and obtein Inheritances, 
who, perceiving him Toward, and apt to act a part in 
his Imployments, and as much enamoured of his devices, 
as he was of his Feature, raughr him his Art, and from 
that time uſed him as his Ofthcer, Prentice, and Servant. 
His profeſſion in publick was Phylick, having learnt of 


Thoon the Egyptians Wite, many Receipts to cure, many | 


to kill, all which he aftervvards bequeathed to the other 
as his Heir: This enamoured Door was by birth a 
( arpadocian, and one of thoſe who accompanied, and 
converſt with Apellonius Tyaneus , through all the paflages 
of his Tragedy. Youlee, then, what man I deſcribetb 
you, for higSchool, and Company. Afﬀeer his Maſters 
death, Alexander, whole Beard was now grown, being 
reduced to great poverty, and unable by his handſome 
ſhape, which now began to wither, to maintaine him- 
elf, berook himſelf ro no.ſmall defignes: bur joyning ac- 


quaintance With a certaine Byzantine Chronographer, | 


(naturally the greateſt Impoſtor that ever yerentred upan 
the courſe) . whoſe name, if1 be not deceived, was ('c- 
conas, went abour with him, practiſing Cheats, and flees 


cing Groſſe men; for {o do theſe Juglers in their Caming | 
{ | language call the Vulgar, Among the reſt, lighting upon | 


one Macetis a rich woman, well ſtricken in years, yer de- 
lirous to be thought lovely, they pickt a maintenance 


from | 
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Villagers. Here beholding Dragons of a woudertul] 
greatneſle, and yer ſo gentle, and tame, thatthey were fed 
by women, lay with Children, ſufferd themlclves to he 
rrod, and cruſh'd withour reluftancy, and like Infant 
ſuck'd milk from the Breit, {tor many {ſuch there are in 
that country, from whence in likelyhood ſprung the fable 
that when 0{xmpias conceived Alexander, ſhe had copula 
tion with a Dragon) they for a {mall ſumme bought 


from her, and attended her from Bithynra imto Macedonia,| | 
For ſhe dwelt at Pella, a flouriſhing Country under the 
Macedonian Kings, now inhabited only by a few obſcure|Þf 


one of the faireſt; And, in the exprefiion of Thucidides, 
From hence began thewar. For theſe rwo moſt wicked, 
adventrous men, and prepared for any miſchievous at. 
rempr, entring into Conlpiracy, eabily perceived that the 
rwo great T yrants over the life of man were Hope, and 


Fear. And that he that could imploy them to adyantage, 
might ſuddenly grow rich. For they ſavv, that both to 
him vvho vvas troubled vvith Fear, and him vvho nou. 
riſht Hopes, Prephecie, and Preſage, vvas molt neceſſy 
ry, and defireable. 'T hus Delphes anciently increaſed its 
riches vvich irs fame. Thus Delos alſo, and (aros, and the 
Prieſts of 4pollo grevy vvealthy; men being dravvn to 
their Temples by the forementioned Tyrants, Hope, and 


Fear, vvith deliresto foreknovy future events; for vvhich|| 
they ſacrificed Hecatombes, and offered golden plates. 


Having vvell diſcourſ'd, and coft the Plot, they retolved/| 
to erect an Oracle; confident, thar if their deſigne prol-\ 
peted, they ſhould in ſhort timeenrich, and make chem: | 
(elves bappy: vvhole ſucceſſe vvas aftervvards far greater 
then they at firſt expected, and indeed beyond cheir hope. | 


Wo” 1 


Their next conſultation, therefore , vvas, vvhere they 


ſhould lay their Scene, and hovv they ſhould begin their 
enterpriſe; 'Cocconas thought Chalcedon to be the firtel 


place; being a country of Merchants, and bordering upon|Þþ 
Thrace and Bithyma, and not far from fa, and Galatia, 
| and| 
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preferr'd his own country? rming ( as the truth was 

tharthe firſt broaching of ſuchan Adventurerequired dull, 
imple men, and ealte of entertainment: ſuch as are the 
Paphl-gonians, who dwell at 4bonwall, who for the moſt 


part are ſuperſtitious, and orofle, that if but a Sive-pro- | 
phet appear among them, with a Fidler, Trumpetter, or | 
+ | onethat plaies ona Cymball in his company, they preſent- 
| | ly flock together, and gape at him, and admire him, like 


ſome Divine perſon dropr from Heaven, After ſome con. 
troverſie, at laſt Alexander overcame: yet to Chalceden they 
went (a City, as they thoughr, conducible to ſuch a de- 
ſigne) where, in 4pollo's old Temple they buried ſome 


| brazen Meddals, which propheſied, that erelong Z#/cu- 
« lapizs, and his Father 4poll» ſhould come into Pontus, 


« and dvvell at Abonwall. Theſe Meddals thus purpoſe- 
ly found, preſently caſt a rumor throughout all Bythinia, 
and Pontus, buteſpecially among the people of Abonwall, 
who preſently decreed to build a Temple, and began to 
lay the foundation. Cocconas was left at Chalcedon, where 


| he wrote ambiguous , doubtfull ; crofle Oracles: and 


| | ſhortly after dyed ofthe ſting ofa Serpent. Whereupon 


Alexander was ſent for, who came in curl'd haire, clad 
ina changeable Caſſock of Purple, and white ;over which 


, | was caſt a white Ephod, holding a Sickle, like Perſeus, 
| | from whom he derived himſclfe by the Mothers fide. 


The ſtupid Paphlagontans in the meane time, though they 
knew both his Parents to be of obſcure and baſe quality, 
yer gave credit to an Oracle which (aid, 


Phobus friend, Podalirius bloud you ſee, 
One Who from Perſeus draws his Pedigree, 


| | This Podalirius was naturally ſo lecherous, and givento 
. women, that he was enticed by Alexander's mother from| 


Triccainto Paphlazonia. There was another Oracle, as 


| | if written by ſome Syb4ll, forecelling, 
| © That| 


! 


1 | and other neighbouring people. But Alexander rather | 
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| hayre, like one poſſeſt by che mother of the Gods, he got 


That neere Sinope, on the Euxine ſand, 


\.. Not farre from Tyrl1s ſhould a Prophet land , 
Whoſe medicinall name ſhould theſe foure numbers hold. 
One, thrice ten, five, and twenty three times told. 


A while after Alexander, with his puppet-play,in great , 


bravery, and pomp, arrived in his owne Country; w het 


he ſometimes counterfeited himſelfe poſſeſt, and foamed 
art mouth ; which was ealie tor him rodoc, having firſt 


chewed ſope.weed roote , with which wooll is ſcoured, 
His foaming ſhew'd to the ſpeftators both divine, and 


terrible. Before his arrivall he made a linnen head to his 
Dragon, viſagedlike a Man, and painted like one, which 
open'd, and ſhur the mouth, with horle haire : having alſo, 
like other Dragons, a blacke foiked rongue , which was 
alſo ſtir'd, and moved by haire. This Dragon he had in 
readineſle,and fed ſecretly, with a purpoſe, when he ſaw 
occaſion,to produce him ; and to afſigne him his part in 
the play ; or rather to make him the chiete Actor. When 
"twas almoſt time to begin, he contrived this plot: com. 
ming by night to the foundation of the Temple newly 
dig ged,where ſtood water, cither riſen from ſome ſpring, 
or fallen in ſome ſhower, and bringing with him a hol 
low gooſe egge , which held a litle ſerpent , new 
hatchr, he ſanke and buried it in the mudde, and fo de- 
parted. Next morning running naked into the marker-|| 
place, with only a golden rowell abour his {oynes,carry-|| 
ing alſo his fickle in his hand, and ſhaking his looſe, 


apon an Altar, and proclaimed the happinefle of the 
Citty, which was preſently ro diſcover the foretold Dei- 
ty. The ſpeRators , which were ajlthe men, women, | 
and children ofthe Citty drawne togerher, were amazed, 
fell rotheir prayers, and adored him, whileſt he uttering, 
ſome unſigniticant words, in Hebrew perhaps, or the 
Phoenician Language, much more aſtomiſhr them who 

| underſtood 


_ 
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underſtood nothing he ſaid, bur onely thathe often named 
Apollo, and Zſculapius , From hence he diſtractedly ran |* 
ro the newly begun Temple, and to the pitt, and ſpring, 
digged there to lay the foundation , and deſcending into 
the water, in a lowd voyce, ſung the praiſes of 4polio,and 
Zſculapins, and invited the God to enter with good for- 
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tune into the Citty. Demanding alſo a ſhovell , which 
was reacht him, he no ſooner dipt itin the water , but 
brought up wrapt in water, and mud together, the egge, 
which incloſed the God; indiſcernably ſtopr,and cemen- 
red with white waxe, and chalke, which taking in his 
hand, , now , quoth he; I will ſhow you A/culapins. 
They ſtupidly vwondred, what would be che event, and 
0 || | much admired the egge tound in the water. Till he brea- 
$M | king itin the hollow of his hand, cooke out the youn 
"| | ſnake. Which when they ſavv ftirre, and roſlit ſelfe a- 
v8 | bout his fingers, they preſently gave a great ſhout, and| 
"|| | aluted it as a God , and congratulated the good fortune 
|| | of che City : every one alſo conceiving a petition, and 
a-]{ | prayed to him for wealth, riches, health, and the like. He 
ly | ſpeedily ran home againe , carrying with him his new 
o | | hatchr Z/culapirus, borne now the ſecond time, whereas 
| | men are borne bur once. Hatcht,] ſay, not by ſome (oro- 
ly | n#,or Daw (which was his mothers name ) but by ſome 
c-|| | Gooſe. Allche people followed, divinely inſpired , and 


|| | diſtracted with their hopes. Hefor ſome dayes kept at E 


y-|| | home, hoping as indeed it cameto paſſe Jthe fame would 
ſe; | draw great confluence of Paphlagonians. When the Cirry 
ot | began ro be filled with people, voyd both of underfſtan- | 
he| | | ding,and braines,and no way reſembling men who lived 


i- |] | by bread, nor differing ar all from beaſts, but onely in 
n,| | | ſhape; he, ſitting in a little roome, upon a Couch, attired 
d,|F | like a Prieſt, held his Pellzan Z/culapims in his boſome ; 
191 8 | which was, as [ ſaid before, of a faire, and goodly mag. 
ne | | nitude . For winding him ſometimes about his necke 
10] | (which he patiently (uffer'd ) andleting onely his rayle 
S 3 hang". 
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hang downe, and hiding his head under his arme , he || 
crayled upon the ground : ſometimes from under another 

art of his Caſlock,he wouldler the linnen head peep our, l 
which was verily chought ro bethe Serpent's. For you are || 
to fancie the houle where he made his preſentments, nei. | F 
ther ſtately, nor over lighrſome: then the preſle of people, | | 
which thronged to ſee him, ſqueezing and crowding 
one another , and anticipating the ſhow with their aſto. 
niſhmenr. For comming, with rail'd expectarions,ir muſt 
needs ſeem a miracle to them, to fee alittle, ſmall ſerpent, 
in a few dayes become agreat Dragon, ; faced like a man, | 
and withall ſo gentle. No ſpcRtarors tay d long, bur be. 
fore they had an exact view , were thruft out by new | 
commers , who continually reforted . Juſt againſt the 
doore, where the; y eatred, ſtood open another doore, to 
let them our, In imitation of the courſe practiced by the 
Macedonians, when Alexander lay ſick , and ready ro dye, 
and great crops preſt 1 into the Pallace to ſce him, and 
take their laſt farewell. ' Tis reported of this Cheater, tha 
he many times made theſe preſencments , elpecially to 
ſtrangers which were rich. And to ſay euch , My ceale 
Cel/us, you are to pardon chote dull unſetrer'd Paph. ON 
ans, if they were couſen'd when they rouch't the Dragon, 
(which Alexander permitted to as many as would ) and 
ſavv a head by a falſe doubcfull light, ſo artificially opep- 
ing and ſhutting the mouth, that 'twould require a Dems. 


critus or Epicurus, or Metrodorus, or ſome other of a hard, | 
finty faith towards ſuch chings,not to believe, or to wake 
a true conjecture of what he ſaw. And it he could not 
find out the myſtery, yer to come with a perſwaſion tha 
the wayes, and ſecrets of the Impoſture, were above his | 
diſcovery, though all he ſavy were a Deluſion, and Im. } 
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poſhble co be done. In ſhort time, Bithynia, Galatia, and ; h; 
Thrace were drawne to the ſpectacle, upon the report if 


of thoſe who confidently afhirmed, they ſaw the Ged 
newly hatch't, and touch't him after he was in few 


dayesÞ 
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| | petition. Which Device, toſuch a man as you,or (with- 
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dayes growne very great , and that he had the face ofa, 

man : Pictures al{o, and Images, and Statues were taken 

of him, ſome carvedin Silver, othersin Brafſe, Ar laſt 

they gave him a name, and calld him Ghcon, warn'd jn 

2 yerle by adivine Oracle, thus utrer'd by Alexander , 
I Glycon am from Jove Third, Mortalls light. 

It now began to be time ( which was the great | 
hinge of the Plort)thar he wasto give Oraculous an[wers, 
and ro Prophecy. Alexander, therefore, taking his pattern 
from dantilochus in Cilicia, who after the death of his father 
Ampbiaraus at Thebes, being baniſh't his Countrey, went 
into Cilicia, where he loſt not by his change, but prophe- 
cyed to the ( zlicians; and rooke monyes for his predi&ti- 
ons. Taking I ſay, his coppy from him, hetold allcom- 
mers that his God would ſhortly giveOracles,and afſign- 
ed a day, bidding every one write, what they had a de- 
ſireto learne, or knew in a little-booke, and to winde ir 


And that hetaking the bookes, and preſenting them be. 
fore the Tripod, (for by this time an Oracle was built, 
and a Curtaine hung up ) would call chem in order by a 
Cryer, or Prieſt, and as he was inſtructed by his Deity, 
would reſtore to every man his ſcrowle, ſealed, as irwas, 
wit an exact anſwer ſub{cribed by his God, to every 


out oſtentation ) as | am, were palpable , andealy to be 
found out, but appeared to blunt men, and as they ſay, to 
luch as blew notrheir noſes, a very prodigie,and wonder. 
For having invented ſeverall wayes to open the Seales, 
he read the contents, and framing agreeable anſwers, 
bound up the papers againe, and returned them ſealed, 
to the great admiration of the receivers: who thus reaſon- 
ed with themſelves. How could he know whar I gave 
him, lockt under ſeales ſo impoſſible to be counterfeited, 
if he were not a God, who knowes allthings ? You will 
aske mee now what art he uſed. 'Tis worth your hea- 
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abour with thred, and feale it with wax, clay, or the like: | 
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| ring, that you may be inſtructed againſt ſuch juglings, ; 
His firſt way, my deare Celſus, was to heat a needle, with | 


| 


which meiting the waxe under it he tooke off the ſeale, ; : 


and having read the inſide, with the fame needle melted 


the waxe which was upon the outlide of the thred , and 7 


clapt on che ſcale againe entire His next way was by 
Collyrium, a thing Compounded of Berytian pitch, lime, | 
|pecularſtone pounded, waxe, and maſticke ; which he 
warming at the fire, and applying o the ſeale \ firſt ans 
noinced with tallow , broughc away the impreſſion ; and 
as ſoone as it. was cold and hard , baving neatly open' 
the paper, and read it, applying his {tamp ro freſh waxe, 

aveir a print, az it were, with a ſtoneleale, exactly re. 
ſembling che Originall, His chird device was, to wingle 
chalke, with the ordinary glue , with which letters are| 
{ealed; which he wrought into a waxe, and applying it 
ſoft ro the prinr,prefenily cooke it off, which aftervvards 
grovving as hard as horne or lron , he uſed for a ſeale. 
Many other contrivances he had, vvhich I cannor ſtand 
to report, leſt I ſeeme tedious ; eſpecially ſince you in 

our Commentaries concerning Moicians , vyhich are 
excellent uſefull , and able co make their Readers vviſe, 
have delivered many more paſlages of this nature, 0. 
racles,hen,hegave and Divinations; vvhich vvich grea! 


| Arr, and Subrlery he ſtill dreſt in probable colours.Giving 


to ſome Queſtions Oblique, and intricare anſvvers. , 
others, anſvvers darke and unincelligible. A courſe, 

he chouphe, molt [uitable to an Oracle : (ome he frighs 
ed.and encouraged others,as he found it made for his pro- 
fit. To ſome he preſcribed Medecines, and dyets, being] 
(as I (aid before) varioutly skilld in receipts. Among 


| vyhich he chiefly extold (Cytmides, 'vvhich is the faya'd 
name ofa playſter made of Beares greaſe. The antvve 
to hopes, fucceſles, and ſaccelliond'i in [nheritances, hel 


ſill pur off to another time; Adding chough, that the 
ſhould accompliſh their expeRations, » vvhen he choughi 


fit, 
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| geant by little and little began to be open'd, he threarned 


ſwers, ſome madeand applyedrthe Scales, ſome inter» 
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fic, and when his Prieſt Alexander ſhould pray or petition 
for them. The rate ſer upon every Oracle was a Drachme 
& rwo pence: which you are not, my friend,ro call a ſmall 
oaine, riſing yearly co 70. or 80, thouſand Drachmes. 
Some men out of their greedineſſe, and thirſt of ſatisfa- 
con, paying for tren,ſome for fifteen Anſwers. Whar he 
received he kept not wholly to himſclte, or treaſured up, 
but maintained many aſlociates,and ſervants, ſome were 
emiſſaries, ſome projected Oracles ; ſome ſubſcribed An- 


preted ; all were more or lefſe ſharers according to their 
place, or imployment. His Emiſlaries he ſent into .farre 
Countries, who did ſpread the fame ofthe Oracle among 
the Nations,andreported that he forerold future events 
recalld fugitive ſervants, diſcover'd Theeves , and Rob- 
bers, revealed where treaſures were to be digged , cured 
all diſcaſes, and raiſed ſome from the dead. Whereupon 
followed grear reſorr, and confluence from all parts, Sa- 
crifices we:ie offer d, and double preſents made to the 


Prieft , and Diſciple of che God. For nowan Oracieto | 
this purpoſe was divulged: | 


Honour my Prieſt and Servant, I you charge. 
 Gayne | deſpiſe, yet let his gaynes, be large . 


At length, when many recovering their vits from a 
deep intoxication, conlpired againſt him, eſpecially thoſe 
who were of Epicurns ſe, and the whole cheat and pa- 


them with terrible misfortunes; and ſayd , that Pontus 
was now overſpread with Atheiſts,and Chriſtians, vvho 
vvere not afraid ro ſpeake blaſphemies of him , charging 
thoſe, vvho came ro conlulthim, as they expeQed the fa- 
vour of the God, to drive them avvay vvith ſtones. Upon | 
Epicurus himſelfe he paſt this Oracle, vvhen one enquired 
vyhat he did in Hell , He fits in mire ( ſaid he ) in leaden 
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| in realonſhould a Jugler, Friend ro Monſters,and enemy| 
to truth; make vvarre,but vvith Epicurus, a man perteah| 


| Chryſippus,and Pythazoras,he counted his friends, and vvas 
in deep, peace vvith them. Onely intractable Epicurus (az 


| ſon .. For he vvould have converted thoſe things into 
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ferters chained, Can you yer vvonder at the {preading 7 


of che Oracle, vvhen you heare vvhart ſage and learned 


enquiries vvere put up ? His quarrell to Epicurns vvas ir. 


reconcileabie, and nor vvithout cauſe . For vvith vvhom 


ſtudied inthe nature of things, and alone able ro diſtin. 
ouſh vvhac vvas truth incthem? Thefollovvers of Plato, 
he call'd him) vvas perfectly in his hatred: and good rea. 


laughter,and ſpoit. Of all the Citties of Pontus, therefore, 
he moſt hated 43:aFris becauſe he heard thoſe vvho came 


vvith Lepidus, and many others of the hike breeding |j. 
ved there: vvhich vvas the reaſon vvhy he never gaye 
Oracle to any that came from thence. Bur endeavour. 
ing upon a time to give an Oracle ro the Procenſul' 
brother , be vvas ridiculouſly diſappointed , neither able 
roinvent a fir one himſelfe, nor any for the preſent to 
compoſe one for him. For intending to bid him\,for the 
cure ofa paine in his ſtomacke, ear a hogges foot dicl 
vvith Mallovves,hethus utter'd the preſcripuon ; _ 
Take Malwickes in #8 diznine hogge Syrrupe Reept, Ma 


| ny times (as I ſaid before) heſhoyv'd his Dragon rothok 
|| vvhodeſired the fight; nor all, but his rayle, and ſome 


more of his body : ſt:Il keeping his head in his boſome 
inviſible. And that he mightthe more aſtoniſhthe mul. 


ucude,he promiled they ſhoud heare his God ſpeake,and 
give Oraales vvithout an Interpreter. For that purpoſe 
vvichour much difticulcy, he lo order'd the vvind-pipe of 
a Crane,chat being dravvne through the Artificiall head, 


another ſtood behind the curcaine, and ſpeaking through 


"the Artery, gave anſvvers tothe Queſtions ; conveying 


che voyce through the linnen Mſculapius, Theſe vvere 


call'd Selfe-Oracles,and vvere not ſpoken to all promiſcu- 
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| { | and Male, were famous for ſuch divinations, he made 
-E | friendſhip withthem, and ſent many thither, ſaying; 
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gully, bur onely to thoſe who were rich, bravely clad, 
and offer'd well. The anſwer which Severianas received 
concerning his expedition into Armenia was a ſelfe. Oracle, 
who was encouraged to make an Invaſion after this 
manner, 


Thou Medes,and Parthians,with quick war ſhalt waſte, * 
| Then back toRome,and Tybers ſtreams ſhalt haſte, 
Wearing a (haplet Which bright beames ſhalt caſt. 


Vpon which per{waſion, afcer the ſtupid Gaule had made 
| | anincurſion,and was with his army {laine by Ochryades, 
| | char Oracle was daſht outofthe Catalogue, and this other 
|| inſerted; | | "| 
Make no warre with Armenians , 'T# beſt, 


Leſt a man, in a womans garments dreſt, 


Thee with his bow, of life and lizht deveſt. 


His plot herein was by after Oracles craftily to heale the 
former which miſcarryed, For many times a little before 
| their death he promiſed recovery to lick perſons ; AF. 
ter whole deaths he had this recanting Oracle in readi- 
| neſle; , 


Henceforth aske no cure for thy helpleſſe paine, 
Death t at hand, to thinke to ſcape us vaine, 


Learning by intelligence that ſome at Claros, Didyme, 


| ToClaros 20e, and beare my Fathers voyce, 
Againe, 
At Male Amphilochus ſal you reſolve. 


Thus much of the Scene lay within his owne Coaſts, 
though in ic Tonia , Cilicia, Paphlagonia, and Galatia had| 
parts, Burt when the fame of the Oracle once pierced /ta- 
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| Courr,who preſently ſentto be inſtructed intheir affaire 


preſeacly weatin perſon,others ſent; eſpecially Senators, 
and ſuch as bore grear offices in the State. The firſt of note, 
and reputation, was Ratilianw, a man otherwile honeſt 


valour : bur indiſcreetly ſuperſtinous cowards the Gods, 


' of whom he had taken in ſuch improbable perſwalions, 


that whereſvever he ſaw a ſtone anointed, or crowned, 
be fell downe, and worſhipt, and made long prayers to 
ic, and petitioned for good fortune. He, therefore, hear. 
ing what was reported of this Oracle , almoſt rctolved 
to leave his Army,and make a voyage to Abonwall, Bu 
however ſent thither meſſengers after meſſengers. They 
who were ſent, being ſervants of ſmall capacity, and.eafi. 
ly deceived, at their rerurne reported whatthey had ſcene, 
and ſome things which they feyned to have feene, and 
heard , much enlarging their relation , the more to endex 
themſelves to their Maſter. Much was the unfortunate old 
man enflamed, and caſt into a violent phrenzy, who go 
ing abour to all hisfriends (of which he had ſtore, and 
powerfull ) told whar he heard from his meſſengers, be 
lides ſome additions of his owne. The report preſently 
fIl'd , and aſtoviſh't the Citty ; eſpecially many of the 


Alexander received the meſſengers very affably ; and re- 
turned them with preſents, and gifts of great value : who 


| 


| Oracles. One plot he had in ordinary practiſe, too inge 


open the Tickets which were ſent, and if, in the reading, 
he found any thing unſafe, or dangerous, he kept, and ne 


obnoxious, and toawethem with their owne fearcs, 
| When they refleted . upon their enquiries . Foreſecing 
that men of great riches, and quality, would askethe moſt 


_ 


ly, and arrived at Rome every one ſtrived to be firſt. Some| | 


Jl 
and prudent,and approved in many Romane battles for hiz||# 


mms A a ao 


nor onely reported their anſwers , but ſung the prayſes of | 
the God; telling prodigious lyes, both of him and his 


nious, and ſubtle for a vulgar Cheater : which was to 


ver reſtored them , with a purpoſe to keep the Inquirer 


dangerois| 


| Tutor ſhould be cho 
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© | dangerous queſtions, From theſe, therefore , he exacted 


rear rewards, knowing themſelves caught in his ner. 


© | 7 will repeat co you ſome of the Oracles he gave toRutis 
© | lianus who conſulting the Oracle what Tutor he ſhould 
Z | chooſe for the education of this ſonne by his firſt witke, 
© | who was now growne ripe for the Arts, was thus an- 
* | ſ(wered ; 


Pychagoras, and he who Battles ſings. 
A few dayes after the child dyed ; and he was much 


| | croubled to defend himſelfe ro thoſe who accuſed him of 
| | an Oracle ſo apparently confured. Bur Rutilianus being 
| | a religious man, prevented him , and excuſed the Oracle, 


[Interpreting the megalps of the Godto be, that no living 
en, but Homer,and Pythagoras, lon 
ſince dead, with whom his ſonne in hell probably held 
converſation : and who now can blame Alexander for 
cheating ſuch men ? Inquiripg another time whoſe ſoule 
he poſleſt; 'Twasreplyed: 2 408 


Firſt thou Achilles, then Menander waſt, 
Next thy ſelfe, ſhalt a Sun-beame be at laſt ; 


An hundred foureſcore ſummers once being paſt, 


"| Buthe died of Melancholy at threeſcore and ten, and tar- 


ryed notfor the promile of the God, though this were 


a ſelfe Oracle. Another time cnquiring about his marri- 


£ 4 


age, he received this anſwer: 


VPed Alexanders daughter borne oth Moone. 


For there went a ſtale report, that the daughter he had 
was begotten of the Moone, who grew enamoured of 
him, . as he lay aſleepe. A thing uſuall with her to love 
beautifull men intheir ſlumbers. Ratilianus , like a wiſe 
man, preſently ſentto the wench, and procceded to a 
wedding, though he was a Sexagenary Bridegroome , 
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bollded her, and ſacrificed whole . Hecatombes to the þ 
Moone his Mother-in. Law . Reckoning himſelfe now | 
among the Gods. Alexander, in the mean time, ha. 


A IT 


| ons,and Earch-quakes: For the everſion whered he pro- 
miled infallible remedies. In the time of Peſtilence, the 
Oracle he ſent to all Nations,vwhich was a ſelte-one,wa; 


comprehended 1 in this one veiſe - || 


| 
| 


Which was every where vvricten updn doores,as a charme 
againſt che Plague. Bur che fucceile was contrary. For i 
happened that thoſe houſes which had the Inſcription 
were molt depopulated : which F bring not into obſer. 
vation, asf the verſe encreaſed chelnfeRion , bur ſoit fell 
Out by chance; and many , it may be relying on the! 
Charme, were careleſſe and negligent of their dyet, uſin 
no remedies 2gainſt rhe Plague, butthe Oracle but 


Rome he had many Spyes, who were of the conſpiracy, 
who certified him of every mans purpoſes, what doubts, 
and enquiries they would propoſe,and whar reſolutions, 
they defired : which, before they came, gave him cime: 


Tralians. Laſtly , he infticured certaine ceremonies and! 
ries, clpecially che carriage of Tapers in ſolemne procel- 

ſion for three dayes ſuccell vely. The firſt day,in Imirati: 
on of the Athenians, was made this proclamation ; It any 
Atheilc, or Chriſtian or Epicurean , become as a Spye to 


ricle {olemaities , let him depart : But let ſuch as rovrcany 
the Gods be initiated i in our mylteries : whereupon divi-| | 


| ; | ſion! 


TS 
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ving intelligence how the report tooke in /taly , applyed ; 
his mind to greater matters? and diſperſed E miſlaries 
through all the Romane Empire; who (catterd Oracles, [5 
forewarnming Citries to take heed of Plagues , Combuſti- [5 


Phobus th' un/horne infeFious clouds expells. ad 


Frhoughr the Syllables would protect them , and unſhorne | 
Apollo with his dart would diſpell the Contagion At 


co provide Anſwers. And theſe were his plots uponthe ; 


'' 
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fion was pteſently made, And Alexander in front cryed 


out, away with the Chriſtians, and the whole multicude 


ina lowd Acclamation ecchoing him, cryed, Away with 


© | che Fpicurears. Then was Acted Latona's Delivery, and 4- 
7 polls's Birch ; then his mariage with ( oronis, andthe birth 
| | of #ſculapius. The ſecond day was Acted Glycons Epi- 
; |& | phany, and Birth. Thethid day Podalirias mariage with 


Alexander's mother ; whole name was Dad, and the 


Tapers were then lighted ; the whole Solemnity ended 


with che Moone's and Alexander*slove, and che nativity 


| of Retilians Bride . In which Alexander's part was to 
{| hold a Torch, and, like another Endymion , ro perſonate 
[| himſelfe afleep, Then from the roofe, as from her orbe, 
| deſcended ro him one Rucia , repreſenting the Moone, 
$| A beautifull woman, and wife to a great Officer about 
| Ceſar, who courted Alexander, and was courted by him 


ag2ine; openly , and before her beſorred husband's eyes 


| exchanging kiſſes, and embraces; and had the Tapers 


been away had perchance acted our the whole part. At- 
terthis, putting on his properties ofa Prieſt, in deepe f1- 


|| lence he enter d, andthen ſang in a loud voyce, 16 Glycon. 
| To which many Paphlazonians, well throated , who fol. 


lowed him, in high ſhooes, and ſtunk of Garlicke, reply- 
ed, /o Alexander, Many times, as he danced in Proceſſ- 
oa, his Caſlock of purple flevv open, and revealed a gol- 
&cnthigh, covered | believe, with ſome giltskinne,which 
olitter'd ag2inſt the Torches : which raiſed a great diſpute 


1c & | between two fooliſhly wiſe, whether he were informed 


| | | by Pyzbagoras ſoule, ſince he bad a golden thigh, or by a 
| | ſoule like his. The doubt was brought to Alexander, and 
| | Wasthus decided by Prince Glycon; 


Pythagoras /onle felt often Tranſmigration ; 


i | But my Prieſts ſoule had ſacred generation, 


uy Dropt by my father for mens preſervation. 


| 


Apaine| 
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| and beautifull fearure, Which hee keeping in a kind 


|| thoſe who were handſome: who from thence were cal. 


\*Tis not lawfull for thee to know . How many yeares 


| and three. Whither wilt thou goe then? To Ba&tra,and| 
| the Regions about it. For 'tis ft the Barvartans fhould 


| Againe: ; 
Soules , from Jove's lightning caſt, returne to Jove. 


He uſed to forbid theunnaturall uſe of Boyes as a hey. 


nous {inne; though his prohibicion were attended with 
this plot . He commanded the Cirties of Pontws, and Pa. 

phlagonia , every third yeare to dedicate fo many of their 
ſonnes to his God, to ling his praiſes; and thoſe to be ap, 
proved and ſelected by him, of noble birth , delicate age, 


Seraglio, like ſo many bought Captives, variouſly aby. 
ſed, and profticuted co his luſt. He made a Law, allo, 
that none above the age of eighteene , ſhould rouch ny 
mouth, or ſalute him with a kiſſe; To ſuch, therefore, 


he onely vouchſafed his hand, reſerving his lips only for 


led the admitted within the kiſle . In this manner he 
couſen'd {imple people, corrupted their wives, and pro 
ſiruted their children : who accounted it a great ma: 
ter, and much co be wiſhr, if he would caſt a glance v 

on their wives. But if he would vouchſafe them a kiſte 
they thought deluges of good fortune would flovy into 
their houſes. Some there were who bragg'd they had 
conceived by him , which was confhirm'd by the teſtimo., 
ny of their husbands. I will report to. you a Dialogue 
which paſt between Glycon, and a Tyanean Prieſt, whole 
wiſdomeyou may perceive by his Queſtions . Iread itin 
golden letters in the Prieſts houſe atTion. Tell me, {ay 
he,Prince Glycon , who art thou? I am,an{wered he, the 
lefler X/calapirs . Diſtinguithr from the former?Speake! 


wilt thou ſtay among us, and give Oracles ? A chouſanl 


4 


ſhould enjoy my prefence. Have the Divinations ar 0: 
dyme,Clare and Delphos, Apollo for their Author,orare the 
'. falle;| 


— 
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| | falſe, counterfert Oracles? 'Tis nor I:wtu)i for thee'to 


| For (as I ſaid before ) he much feared Epicurms, as an An» 
ti-plotter, and Aati-juggler to his cheats. A certaine Ept- | 
| curean, therefore , nota little endanger'd himlelfe for con- | 
futing him in a publique Aſſembly : where ſetting upon 

| him in aloud voyce, he ſaid, T hou Alexander didft per- 


| | home, and-reported he was loſt, whereupon the O- 


. . Wd | — 
I | his confuration, ' and unable to hearetruth longer, \com- | 


| why would he offer tobe the only diſcreet man among ſo 
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know. What ſhall I be after thislife* Fuſt a Camell,then 
a Horſe, theo a wile man, anda Prophet equallto 4le- 
xander. This was the Dialogue betwcen Glycon and the 
Prieſt : whom atlaſt, knowing him to be a fiiendto Le- 
pidus, he ſent away with this Oracle wraprt vp in this 
verſe, 


Belizve not Lepidus , bi fates are dire. 


ſwade a Paphlavonian to accuſe his ſervants before the Pre- 
fe of Galatia , forthe ſulpe&ted murther of his ſon, who 
went to [choole at Alexandria, yet the young man lives, | 
and is ſafely come home, but the ſervants are execured, 
and by this meanes have bin caſt ro wild beaftes. The oc» 


A2ypt againſt ſtreame , was perſwaded from thence to 
ſayie on to /ndia. Atcer a long ſtay, his unfortunate ſer- 
vants ſuppoſing him eicher drowned in the Ne, or {lain 
by theeves, (of which chere was then ſtore ) recurned| 


racle was conſulted , and they condemned: -preſently af- 
ter return'd the youth, and reported his voyage. He had 
| ſcarce done ſpeaking, bur 4lexander, much provok't by 
manded the multicude to, ftone him , as they meanrt-to a- | 
voyd the wicked name of Atheiſts, andEpicureans:which 
they preſently. attempted, But one Demoſtratus , who ſo0- 
from Lapidation , who had elſe bin deſervedly laine : for 


many diſtracted, and expoſe himſelfe to the madneſle of 


calton wasthis, The youth , fayling a good way up into | 


journed in Pontus, interpoſed himſelte, and reſcued him | 
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the © Paphlagonians. 2 you ſee what he got by it. dlexander 
cuſtome was , theday before he gave Oracles, to call in 
order chole who had givenin their Inquiries , and a cryet||| 
ſtanding without the curtaine,askt him if he were plealed| ſi 
ro anſwer them, And it he gave this repiy from within 
ro any man's name, To the crowes Þith him, none after 
wards received fuch a one into their houſe , or admitted 
him, as they ſay, either co their fire or water, Bur he wa; 
forced ro wander vp and downe forreine Countries, a; 
an Atheiſt, a man hatedofthe Gods , and an Epicurean 
which was the height of infamy. He did one thing very 
ridiculons. Raving got Epicurus {zlect Sentences,which, 

ou know, is his belt Booke, and the Abridgement of hi 
whole Philoſophy, he carryed them into the middeſl 
the Market place, and burning them, in ſtead of the Au 
thor,calt the aſhes into the Sea,with this Oracle, The pur. 
blind old man's workes T'doome tothe flame. Not "p- det- 
| ing of what uſe, and inſtruction that booke was to the 
Readers; and how it quicted , ſerrled , and- freed _ 
minds from vainefeares \phantalmes, prodigious appre- 
henfions, empty hopes, and [welling defires, and planted) 
vertue in their ſtead, truly clearing,and purgingthe ſoule, 
not with a Taper, or Bruſh, or ſuch other trifles,bur with 
right reaſon liberty;and crurh. Among his other Pranks, 
you ſhall heare now one of the oreatcſt the Raſcall eve 
playd, Having, by Rxtiltanw procurement, gain'd nv 
imall repuration in Ceſar's Courc, in the heat ofthe Ge 
man warre, when Marcus was.to joyne battle with the 
| Bohemians , he divulged an Oracle , which commanded 
| evwo Lyons to be calt alive in Danbim , with many 0- 
dours, and perfumes, and magnificent ſacrifices; But 'tis 
beftto repeat the Oracle as rwas deliver'd , 

 Tato Danubins, when moſ? ſwolne, and vaſt, 

Let two of Cybel's Woed bred Teeme be caſt, 

VVith fragrant flowers crown'd, which in India grew, 

Then Congue## Peace, and Triumph | hall eiſue. 
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Lyons ſwamme over to the enemies ſhoare; which the 
barbarous people tooke for forreine dogges or wolves, 
and chaſed them away with clubbes. Bur a great defeat, 
and ſlaughter befell us, to theloſle of rwenty thouſand 
men : preſently after, the like befell us at Aquileia,where 
we had almoſt Joſt the Citty . He coldly vvreſted the 
Delpbicke Oracle, vvhich vvas delivered to Creſus, to this 


4 Accident, and (aid, the God did indeed forerell a great yi- 


Qory,bur explain'd not himſelfe vvhether it ſhould befall 


| | the Romans, orthc enemy. When the Citty of Abonwall 


beoan at length to be ſo ſurcharged vviththe great conflu- 
ence, and reſort of people, which came to conſult the O- 


{racle; that it was not able to ſupply them with vituals, 


heinvented a new kind of Oracles ; which werecall'd 
night Oracles ; For taking their Tickers , and {leeping 
with them , he gave ſuch anſwers as he ſaid his God re» 
vealed to him in his dreame; which, for the moſt part, 
were darke, ambiguous, and confuſed; eſpecially if the 
Ticket were exactly ſealed. For then, wichour the danger 
of opening , he ſubſcribed any thing by chance , which 
was obſcure, and agreeable to an Oracle . To theſe kind 
of Anſwers belonged certaine Interpreters; who recei- 
ved no ſmall rewards, from thoſe who askttheir expo- 
fitions, and farmed their places of Alexander; ro whom 
they every one paid yearly an Atrick Talent. Sometimes, 
when none came, or were lent to enquire, he gave yo- 


E {luntary Oracles, to aſtoniſh the ſimple people,of which 


this was one; 


The paze, to thee moſt deare, at home unſpyed, 
(ommits adultery with thy faire cheekt Bride. 
'Tis but a juſt revenze of ſinne with ſinne, 


Drowſie Charmes, alſo, they in ſecret places, 
To make thee ſtupid to their looſe Imbraces, 


tm 


all 


V2 | | whe 


All things being performed as the Oracle direed, the 


He Cuckolds thee, who hath thy pathick bin. | 


| 
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| told him, he came for a cure of the paine in his ſide, he 


under thy bed, neere tothe wall have laid, 
Aſſited by Calypro, thy wives maid. 


What Democritus would not be troubled to have 
names, and places thus punctually diſcribed ? And ye 
would not ſmile aſſoone as he knew the plot * 

He many times gave anſwers to barbarous people, 
though they enquired in their owne language ; in Syriack, 
perchance , or French, Bur his manner vvas, vvhen he 
could not eaſily find one of that Country,totakethe Tic 
ker, and to keep ir, till he mer vvith an Interpretter;vyhich 
made a long ſpace ſometimes betvyeene the Inquirie,and| 
Anſvver, A Scythian once received this Oracle, 


Morphi Ebargulis , into the ſhade, 
Chnenchichranc, his light ſhall fade. 


Another time, vyen no body appeard,or yvas preſent, he 
gave this anſyver in Proſe, Returne , be that ſent thee is 


this day ſlain by bis neighbour Diocles,aſS1ſted by three theeves, 
Mangus, Celer, and Bubulus, who are caught, and fetter, 
Novy hearc ſome ofthe Oracles vvhich vvere givento 
mee. One of my queſtions vvas, (vvhich I ſealed openly 
and exactly ) vvhether Alexander vvere bald. To vvhich 
this night anſvver vvas ſubſcribed ; Sabar, Dalachi, Ma- 
lach, be was another Attis, Another of my Queſtions vvas, 
( vvhich I vvrote in ſeverall Tickets) and ſent under ſeve- 
rall names, vvhere Homer vvas borne. In one paper, de- 
ceived by my Boy, vvho, being askt for vvhart he came, 


vvrote ; 
bl ”* 5 
Take Beares greaſe mingled with Latona's Dew , 


[n another paper, being cold bythe Meſſenger, he came| MI 
ro enquire vvhether I vvere beſt goe into Ttaly by land or| Mi he 


ſea, He gavethis anſvver, nothingatall co Homer, 


Returne borne by thy feete , nor by thy fayles. T] 
Many ſuch tricks I put upon him, inclofing ſomerimes| W po 


the 
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the ſame enquiry in eight ſeverall notes; to whichl feined | 
as many names , and ſent them by eight ſeverall meſſen. 
gers , with as many groates, and what more wasto be 
paid: he perſwaded by his gaine, and the Inſcription of 
the notes, tothis one Queſtion, in which I ask't when | 
Alexander the Impoſtor ſhould be diſcoverd , gave | | | 

| 

| 


eight feverall anſvers,as farre diſtant as heaven and carth, 
ſenſleſſe withall, and hard to be underſtood : whic 

| comming afterwards to his knowledge , and becauſe 
formerly diſſwaded Ratilianus from marriage, and from | 
|| giving any credit ro his Oracles, he hated mee, as he had 
{| rcaſon , and accounted me his mortall enemy : Vpoa a 
time , therefore , Ratilianus enquired of the Oracle lome- 
| thing concerning me, and was thus anſwered; 


He ſpends hi night with whores, in obſcure ſtewes. 


* And, toſaytruth,he deſervedly hated mee. Afterwards, 
having intelligence of my comming to the Citty, and that 
| was Lucian ( now I brought rwo Souldiers in my 
company, one armed with a Lance, the other with a Hal- 
berd, lent mee by the Governour of ( appadocia, my eſpe» |- 
ciall friend for my [ale condutto the Sea) He with much 
civility, ſent for mee: when came, 1 found many with 
him, and by good fortune brought my Souldiers with 
mee. He, as his manner was, rcach't me out his hand to 
kifle , which 1 reſpe&tully raking , and offering to kiſle, 
gaveitſucha bite, as almoſt maim'd him. The ſtanders | 
by preſently attempted to beat, and choke mee, as an irre- | 
| ligious perſon ; having before taken ir very ill that I did 
ſalute him by the name of Alexander , not of a Prophet. 
Tun he very generouſly interpoſing himſelfe, appeaſed itt 
them, and promiſed by the help and power of his God to | 
heale my diftration,who, ſaid he, isable to aſſoage, and 
winne thoſe who arc moſt tempeſtuous againſt him. 
Then putting them all out of theroome, he began to ex- 
e5| Wh! poſtulate with mee, telling mee he knew vyhat counſell 
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1 had given to Ratilianus ; and asking mee how he had 


power to contrive great matrers for mee ? 1 was much o. 
vercome with his friendly behaviour ; conſidering in 
what danger I was;. And after ſome ſmall ſtay went 


deepe aſtoailſhment into the beholders. Nor long after, 
| | refolved to take ſhip ; and being alone with Zenophen 
[ and having ſent my father, and my other company be. 
fore to Amaftris, he (ent me great gifts, and preſents,and 
 offer'd to provide me a ſhip, and marriners to row UE: 
which I accepted as proceeding from a cleare, and honeſt 
intention. But when we cameintothe middle of theSez, 
[ ſaw the Pilot weepe,and carneſtly conteſt with the Say: 
lers, which were no very good preſages of my ſatery, 
The truth is, they were hired by Alexander to throw u; 
over board: which had they dene, he had amply revenged| 
himſelfe upon mee. But he that wept prevailed with them 
notto execute their deſigne; who intheſe words addrel 
himſelfe to mee, 1 have lived, as you ſee, to the aged 
threeſcore yeares, atcligious, innocent life; and will na 
now atthis great age, having wife and children,defile my 
hands wich murther . Intimating for what purpoſe he 
rooke us into the ſhip,and what plot Alexander had layd, 
| Having ſet us aſhore ar Zygiali, made ſo famous by Hs 
mer, he ſayled backe againe.. Not long after ſayled by 
the Boſphoran Embaſladours, ſent by their King Eupatr 
wich the Tribute mony which was yearly paid into Bi 
thynia, To whom after I had told our danger, and eſcape, 
they courteouſly tooke us into. their ſhip, and cranſpor 
ted us fafero Amaitris. So neare my death was 1. From 
.that time I rooke Armes againſt him , and raiſed all ny 
forces torevenge my lelf;who beforerhis Trechery hated 
him , and accounted him my enemy for the wickednef{ 
of his life, and manners.Nor had I failed roqueſtion him, 


and joyned vvirh others in his acculation,eſpecially yvith 
rhe 
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deſerved ſuch carriages from mee , ſeeing it was in his || 


out with him reconciled . The ſudden alteration ſtrucke| 
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the Schollers of Timocrates the Heraclean Philoſopher , | | 
had not the Governour of Bithynia, and Pontus, vvith 
| { much interceſſion, and jntreaty diſſvvaded us, vyho out | 
| | of his reſpect to Retilianus profeſt he' could not puniſh | 
{ | him, though his Impoſtures yvere never ſo plainly proo- 
; ved: vvhereupon [ fuppreſt , and ſuffter'd my revenge to |. - 
| coole, diſpairing of ry (ucceſle before a Judge ſo partiall, 
Of vvhom ,tohis otnerbold attempts, Alexander adven- 
tured ro aske leave, that 4bonwall mightchange its name, 
and be called fonople, and obtained povver allotocoyne 
mony, ſtampt vvith the Image of Glzcon, on the one hide, 
and of Alexandry on the other , holding the Badge of his 
Grandfather Z#ſculapius, and Perſeus fickle , from vvhom 
he derived himlelfe by che mother, Ar laſt he publiſh't | 

i | this Oracle concerning himſelfe ; That 'twas decreed by the 

BY | Fates that he ſhould live an bundred and fifty yeares, and that 
then he ſhould dye miſerably ſtruck With lightning . But he 
dyed under ſeventy of a Gangrene, ( as it became Podali» 
rigs ſonne ) vvhich did eate from his footeto his thigh, 
and almoſt devoured by vvormes. Art vvhich time hee 
vvas diſcover'd to be bald,by perivitting his head to he 
bathed by Phylitians, for the head-ache : vvhich they 
| | could nor do, and notpluck off his Perivvigge. Thusen- 
0.98 | dedtlie Tragedy of Alexander, and this vvas the Cataſtro- 
I | phe of the vvhole play . Through vvhich there ſeemed 
to run a Thred of Providence, but all vvas caſualty, and 
' | chance, T hat vvbich follovved vvas an Epitaph upon. 
' | him, exprefſingthe vvorthineſle of his Actions, and Life, 
If | and acontention among his prineipall Camerades , and 
fellovy Cheaters, vvho referr'd themſelves to Ratilianus 
vvhich ſhould be preferr'd , and choſen to ſucceed in the 
Oracle, and vveare the Propheticke Crovvne,and Robe. 
In vvhich number vvas one Pras of thar Citty, by pro- 
teffion a Phyſitian ; vvho by ſuch a competition diſgraced 
borh his profeſſion and vyhite haires. But Rutilianws, the 


Maſter of the Game, difmiſt them all vvichour Cm 
and | 
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and reſerved the Propheticke place for himſelfe , after his 
departure chence. Theſe few things, of many, my (elſu, 
have I written both to give you a talt of the man, and to 
| gratifie you, who are my acquaintance, and friend, and 


. | Loveto Truth, Sweernefle, and moderation of Carriage, 
| ſerenity of Behaviour, and Afﬀability toward thole with 
| whom you Converle. As alfo ( athing much in your 

wiſhes ) to vindicate Fpicaris, a man of a divine and in. 
ſpired wit, who alone knew truth, and honeſty, and de. 
liver'd it, and infuſed liberty into all thoſe-whoraſted hi 
Converſation. Laſtly, 1 doubr nor bur this peece of my 
ovritings will be of this uſe to the Readers, that 'rwill 
confute , and cleare falſe opinions, and confirme thoſe 
{| who are already rightly informedin rue, 


| 
| 
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| whom | hold in fpeciall regard , for your oo mviwy| 
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T oxari 5 or a Diſcourſe of Friendſhip, 


The Speakers Mnefippus a Greeke, Toxaris 
a Scythian, 


Mneſipp. V V Hart ſay you, Toxars ? do you Scythians | 
| Sacrifice ro Oreſtes, and Pylades, and 1 
| take them for Gods ? 0 | | 
' Toxaris. We Sacrifice to them , Mneſippus, but hold 
them nor Gods, bur good men. 

Mneſipp. Have you a Cuſtome,then,to Sacrifice togood 
men departed as to Gods * 

Toxart. T hat's notall , we honour them with Feſti- 
vals, and folemne aſſemblies too. | 
| Mnrefpp, Vpon what deligne ? your oblations cannot 
draw good influ:nces from them being dead. 

Toxars,”T were not awiſle, if the dead werepropitious 
. to.us. But we thinke we much advantage the living by 

our Commemoration of excellent men; and do therefore 
honourth:m dead; out of our perſwaſion that many of us 
will thereby be wrought into their example, 

Maneſipp- You do well. But why do you ſb much admire 
Pylades and Oreitrs, and equallthem ro the Gods, being 
| bur ſtrangers ro you, or,w hich is more, enemies ? For be- 
| ing caſt aſhore by ſhipwracke, and apprehended by the 
9cythians of thoſe times, to be Sacrificed to Diana, they al. 
ſail'd their Keepers, forced the priſon,ſlew the King, ſur- | 
prized che Prieſt, raviſht away your Goddeſle, and layl'd 
away with her , to the contempt and ſcorne of your pub» 
licke Scythian I.awes. If for this you adorethem, *rwill 
be eafie for you to drawe many into their Imitation. With 
reflection, rheretore, upon this ancient paſſage, conſider | 
whether ir would be ſafe for you that more Oreſteſ”s f 
#1 EE X and ! 
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and Pyladef's ſhould land in Scythia. For methinkes you 
| would thereby in ſhort time become irreligious, and A. 
| theiſts; ſhould your Gods, which remaine,in like manner 
be cranſported from! your Country: and ſhould you in 
their ſtead Deifie thoſe who came to tranſportthem , and 
reward their ſacriledge with oblations. Or, if for this 
you worſhip not Pylades and Qreftes, bur for lome Other 

ood confer'd upon you , why, holding them nor anci- 
ently for Gods,do you now givethem divine honours, a; 
if they were?. and why doe you ſacrifice to chem, wit 
themielves had hike to have becne made ſacrifices * This 
to mee ſcemes ridiculous,and cpmcraryſ your former pra. 
| tice. 

Toxaris. Theſe, which you have repeated, were their 
generous exployrs, Mneſippus. Who being but ewo dutſt| 
put themſelves upon fuch a bold atrempt,as 5 being ſo farre 
diſtant from home , to ſaylerhe Pontus , a ſea not tryed 
before by any Gradiuns , but thole who made the expediti. 
on into Colchos in the Argo; neither daunted, nor affright. 
ed with the fables which goe of it, or with thoſe names 
which call ic Inhoſpicable, from the ſavageneſle,1 believe, 
of thoſe rude nations which inhabit the Coaſts. And 
when they were apprehended, totake courage from their 
misfortune,and notto thinke a bare efcape enough, but 
co revenge their wrongs upon the King,and to ſayle avviy 
with our Diana, how can ſuch valiant Atchievemenrs but 
raile Afmirarion, and deſerve divine honour from all men 
who have any caſte of vertue ? Though we hold nor Ore- 
| tes and Pylades for Demi-gods,and worthyes from thoſe 
| reflections. 

Mneſipp. Say, then, what other brave or divine enter- 
prize was wrought by them. For as for their navigation 
and travels, I can ſhow you many Merchants much divi- 
ner then they. For inſtance , the Pheincians, who ſayl 
nor onely into Pontas, Meotis, andthe Boſphoruc, bur mea- 
þ fare all ſeas, both Grecian, and Barbarous , and making, 
k +3 7 as 
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as] may ſo ſay, and yearly ſearch after all Coaſts, and 
ſhoares, returnchome Jate in Autumne. Whom for the 
{ame reaſon you may ſtyle Gods, though perhaps they be 
but Huckſters and Fiſh-mongers. - 

Toxaris, Heare, then, admired Sir, and conſider how 
much our opinion of good men, who are Barbarians, is 
nobler then yours. For no famous monument of Oreftes 
and Þylades is ro be ſcene ar 4rgos, or Mycene. Burt wee 
can ſhow a Temple equally,as 'twas fit, built to both, as 
they were friends; where ſacrifices are offer'd , and other 
rites ofhonqur are performed. Nor do vve thinke them 
good men the leſle, becauſe they vvere forrainers, and nor 
Scythians ; nor do vve examine , lo they be vertuous, and 
honeſt, from vvhence they are, nor repine at great Acti- 
ons, though vvrought by men not our friends : But ra- 
ther applauding their adventures, entitled them to our 
ſelves by their deeds. But that vvhich in thoſe men vve 
dovvith moſt admiration extoll is, that rhey appeared ro 
us a paire of unequall'd friends, and madetheir example a 
Lavv to others, Hoyv, vvith their friendſhip, ro partake 
in all foitunes too, and thereby gaine the veneration of 
the beſt Scythians, Whatloever, therefore, they mutually 
ſuffer'd for, or with one another , our Anceſtors engra- 
venin a piliar of Brafle, which they ereQed in Oree's 
Temple, and made a Law that their childrens firſt leſſon 
and peece of education ſhould be ro remember whac 


was there carved. So tha: it is eaſter forthem to forget 


|thename of their father, then be ignorant of the deeds of 


Nreftes and Pylades, In the porch of the Temple, allo, 
is to be ſcene ſhadowed in Antique Imagery all thar is 
writcen on the pillar, Oreſtes ſayling with his friend, then 
their ſhip broken, and wrack't againſt ſteepe rockes;then | 
he apprehended, and dreſt for Immolation, and both 
conlecraied by Tphizenia. On the oppoſite wall he is 
dravvne freed from his ſhackles, ſlaying Thoas, and many 
other Scythians; Then hoyting ſayles , and conveying a- | 
2 way 
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way Iphigenia | and our Goddefle . T hen the Scythian 
vainly ſtriving co ſtop the floating Barke , by laying bold 


on the Sterne, and labouring ro get aboard. Laltly, ailing 


in their atrempc, ſome wounded,others for feare returning 
co the ſhoare, Bur the moſt remarkable paſlage is the 
mutuall friendſhip-they.thow'd- in their Skirmiſh with 
the Scythians,” For the Painter harh-limbed chem both fe, 
verall; carelefſe of his ovrne aflaylers, and folicitous only 
ro encounter thoſe who belert the other , andro divert his 
datts ;not ar all weighing his owne flaughrer,ſo he might 
ſave his friend; and 1nterpoling his ovvne bogy co FYCenve 
thoſe ſtrokes which were directed tothe others. This their 
mutuall affiſtance, and communion in misforrunes,Their 
fdeliry in friendi}p,ruth and conftancy of affections ap. 
peared to us no mortall vertues , but endowments of a 
mind advanced above the vulgar: who in profpþerou; 
times will take reſentment ar their friends , if they ſhare! 
notin their ſucceſſes ; Bur let che wind blow a little ad] 
verſly, they fly away and leave them ſolitary in their dan 


thing ſo much as friend{hip, nor will a true Scythianthink 
any thing ſo glorious as to ſuccour his friend , and partake 
in his diſtreſſes : And therefore among us no infamy is ſo 
grear,as to be held a Traytor in Friendſhip. The reaſon, 
then , why wee honour 0reites, and Pylades, is, becaul 
they excell'd in Scythian virtues, and were approved in 
friendſhip, athing moſt in our admiration, From theſe 

roceedings of theirs we have given them a hame? and 


| 


| call'd them Coraci ; which in our Language is as much as, 


| to fay, the Gods of friendthip. _ 


} . o | 

Maeſipp. Believe mee, 1oxaris, you Scythians are no 
onely good Archers, and better warriers then others, but 
the beſt perſwaders, and Oratours too . For though || 


q 
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once thought otherwiſe, yernow, merhinkes, is buc ju 


| flternhar you have placed Greftes and Pylades among the 


Gods. This only I knew not;thar you were a good pains 
cer 
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oers. For you muſt know , that the Scythians prize no-| 


neole&t rhe works of it, that you hold ir ſufficient to praiſe 
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peeces In Oreftes Temple, as alſotheir Encounters, and 
wounds reccived for one another. Butl1 chought friend- 
ſhip had not beene {ſo lacred among the Scythians ; but 
thar being a people barbarous and-wilde, they had nou- 
ridbr murvall firites, quarrels, and diſagreements, and had 
not held friendſhip with their neereſt Alliances and Do- 
meſticks ; Being led ro this opinion by char report, which 
among others I have heard , that they cate their departed 
Anceltors. 

Toxaris . Wherher, as in orherthings, ſoin the reve- 
rence of our Anceſtours we be more religious, and pious 
then you Greekes, for the preſent | diſpuge not. Bur char 
Scythian friends are much faithfuller, chen Grecians, and 
thatfriendſhip is more regarded among us then you,l ſhall 
eaſily make appeare. By the Gods of Greece, therefore, 
| defire you not to heare mee impatiently, whillt I recount 
whar | obſerved during the large time of my converſa» 
tion here. You, indeed, ſeeme ablerthen others cotalke of 
trendſhip; bur, contrary to your high diſcourſes , dueſo 


it, and to ſhows what an ample vertue tis. But when you 
ſhould come to uſe ir, youfall from your words, andra- 
king wing, I know not how, ſhift your ſclves from the 
practice, And when you ſee ſuch rare friendſhips pre- 
ſented on the ſtage in a Tragedy, you applaud, and clap 
hands; and whenyou ſee them mutually engaged in one 
anothers dangers, many of you thedreares : yer you your 
ſelves attempc nothing praiſe worthy for your friend. But 
if he chance :o bediſtreft, preſently, like dreames, all the 
Tragedy you {aw flyes away and vaniſhes, andleaves you 
likethoſe hollow, and dumbe vizards, which broadly di- 
ſtendtheirmouth, and gape widely, but ſpeake notthe 
leaſt word: whereas wee, by how much we come ſhort 
In our diſcourſes of Friendſhip, by ſo much we excell you 
in the practice, If you like the motion , therefore, ler us 


rercoo. Truſt mee, you have molt livingly de (cribed the | 
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| paſſe over thoſe ancient friends which lived heretofore, | 
and-which either you, or we are able to muſter up : be. || 
cauſe herein you oyercome us, being fortified by many | 


the friendfhip of Achilles, and Patroclus , Theſeus and Pe. 
rithous, and others in moſt excellent Poem and verſe. And | 
ler us ſele&, and produce ſome few among our ſelves,and 
| report the deeds, 1 of Scythiaus, you of Greekes, And le 
him that overcomes , and produces the beſt examples in 
friendſhip, be Conquecour, and diyulge his conqueſt, as 
having vanquiſhrt in a molt glorious combate . For my! 
part,if [ be worſted inthe Duell, I had much rather have 
my right hand cnt off { the puniſhment among us of the 
vanquiſh t ) then be thought inferiour to any Grecranin 
Friendſhip,being my leife a Scythian. | | 
Mneſipp. "Tis no (mall eaterprize, Toxaris, to enter the 
Lifts with ſuch a Warriour as you are, ſo well appointed 
with darts and arrowes of Language, yet will I norin 
ploriouſly upon the firſt encounter. berray my Countrey, 
and yieldto you. For 'twere moſt abſurd that ewo ſhould 
overcome ſuch Troopes of Scythians, as the Hiſtories and 
ancient pictures which you juſt now ſo exactly deſcribed, 
reſtifie; ,and that ſo many Greeke Nations, and Citties 
ſhould withour defence be vanquiſh't by you ſingle, 
which ſhould ] permir, 'rwere fir, that nor only my right ;, 
hand as your caſtome is, but my tongue ſhould be cut ou 
Bur by whar account ſhall wee proceed ; -by the numbe | c 
of adventures in Friendfhip, or ſhall hecharcan give mot 
inſtances of Friends be held the Conquerour. | 
Toxaris,By no meanes: victory ought not ro bereckoni# 
here by mulcirude. Bur if your examples appeare morWl 5 
excellent, and piercing then mine, choughcheir numbaM 1, 
| be equall , they will with more advantage wound 
| mee, and [ſhall willingly meere your ſtrokes, | 
| Moneſipp. You fay well:letus agree then upon the nun- 
Ir. | | 
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1 Toxaris, Ithinke fivefor each ſuthcient, 

{| Mneſipp. So.do. Beginthen,; bur (weare firſt to ſpeake 
E | nothing bur Truths. Otherwiſe, 'twill nor be hard for 
I | you co coyne ſuch examples as are not capable of dif- 
i E | proofe, bur being [worne were irreligious to diſtruſt 
=; you. Ti | | 

_ I” Toxaris., Let us both take an oath, then, if you thinke 
"| | fit. | 

; - Mneſipp. By which of our Gods ſhall | ſweare? doe you 
like Inpiter Philius ? 


| ther of my Country Gods. 
Mneſipp. Be Tupiter, the Protector of Friends witneſle, 
then, that whar | ſhathnow report ro you, either 1 have 


me poſſible, 1 have received from others, and that x will 
faine nothing of my ſelfe. Firſt, 1 will relate the Friend- 
| ſhip of -ſeatbocles, and Dinias, famous among the loni- | 
)\ 8 ans. This Agathocles , by birth a Samian , lived not long 
liace .. A man uncquall'd in friendſhip, as he gave good 
Teftimony , though in other things, as Pedigree, and 
"WM greatneſle of fortune, he nothing differ'd from the other 
vulgar Samians . He was from his childhood friend to 


left exceeding rich. And as it falls out with men newly 
come to greateltates, had many acquaintances about him 
| ficro aſſociate him in Potations and Drinkings, and con» 
| verſations of Pleaſure, but were mere ſtrangers to Friend- 
| ſhip. Amongthoſe was Agathocles, who converſt and 
| dranke with them, not pleaſed with the courſe. Nor did 


il Texaris, | doe: and will (weare in my language by ano- 


my ſelte ſeene, or, upon the moſt exa& information to | 


Dinias, the Fpheſtan, the ſonne of Lyſio, This Dinias was | 


[ 59 


| 


Dinias value him more then his other flatterers. Butar 
W leagth became offended with his frequent reprehenſions, 
{ and held him troubleſome, for remembring him of his 
WM Anceſtours , and counſelling to keepe what his father, 
with much induſtry poſſeſt, and left him: So that hee no 


his 


longer admitted him to their Revellings, but continued]. 
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- diſorders privately with them, though with ſome con. 


ccalment from Agathactes, Ir happen'd chat the unforty. 


nate manwas-perſwad,d by his flatterers that he was be: 
loved of Chariclea, the wife of Demonax, a-manot grey! 
Quality and Office, among the: Epheſi rans ' lerrers, als, 

were brought to him frac the woman, "and chaplen 
halfe vwicher'd , and apples juſt rafted', and w hatfoever 
Bawdes aſually projecttorche enticemenr of young men, 

when they would inlinuate aftc&ion intorhem, andin- 

flame them with an opinion that they are firſt beloved, 

Forluch Arrs prevazle much, eſpecially wich ſuch as think 
themſelves handſome, all unawares they fall intothe ne, 

This (hariclza was a C ourtly woman, bur extraordinar;. 
ly a whore, alwaies his , whoajproach't her upon the 
leaſt ſuite. If any. man bur glanced ar her, ſhe prefenth 
returned a conſent; ſo little feare was there ofher denyals, 
Buc wichall, ſhe was more artificially cunning; then all « 
ther whores , to allure: her ſervant, and to keepe hin! 
doubtfull,cill ſhe had wholly vanquiſhr him. And when 
he was once caught, ro wher him on, and enflame him 
ſometimes with quarrels, ſometimes with enticement, 
foone afrer with diſdaine, and jealoufie, of her inclinat- 
on to another. In a word, {ſhe was every way expen, 
and practiced in the arts how to deals wich her Lovers 
Her, then, Dinias flatterers prajected for the youth , and 
laid many traines to kindle his love towards Charzcle, 
She, who hadalready beene the ruine of many ſuch, and 
had acted innumerable aff:&ions , and like a changeable, 
and exerciled miſchicfe, had ſubverted many famihes, ha. 
ving got into her hands a youth, ſimple, and unexperies 
ced in ſuch {tcaragems, ſuffer'd him not ro eſcape her clut- 
ches, bur inclining, and enſnaring him on all. des, when 
ſhe had wholly caught him, ſhe herſelfe [cemed raken in 
the ſnare, and became to miſerable Dinias the original of 
nmberleſſe miichicfes. For , firſt, the ſent him letter, 


which were frequently ſeconded by her maid, who: cold 
_ him 
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| fily hewasto be caught by a woman beaurttull,of a plea- 


{and gold as much as ſhe deſired. What ſhall I ſay more * 


| leifero Agathocles, vyhoall the vvhile vvas a ſpeRator of 
Y the 


—_— 
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kim! how her Miltris wepr, and broke her leepes; Laſt- 


ly, how ſhe, vvrerched woman, meancro ftrangle herſelfe 
tor Love. Till hee became perſwaded that he was moſt 
happy, amiable, and beyond meaſure affe&ed by the Ephes 
ſian wives. At leogth , with much intreaty , he gave her 
a meeting , and from that time you may gueſſe how ea- 


fant behaviour, skill'd co weepe when ſhee liſt, and co 
mingle compatſhonare {ighs with diſcourſes, rotwine a- 
bout him ar his departures,and co meere his approaches;to 
adorne herſelte in Dreſſes of moſt enticement, and ſome- 
timestoling, andplay on her Lute, All which arts ſhee 
imployed upon Dinias , But when ſhee perceived him 
once perplexr, and ſuthciently ſteepr, and melted in Love, 
thatſhee might utterly ruine the wretch , ſhee contrived 
this plor : ſhe fained her ſelfe with child by him, ( a ſure 


device the more to inflame a belotted Lover) and forbore 


farther viſits, out of a pretence that ſhe was obſerved by | 


her husband , who had ſome Jealouſies of their Love. 
He unable co beare the leparation, and impatient when 
he ſavy her nor, vvepr, and aſſembled his flatterers, and 
dolefully invok't (harcilea's name, and embracing her 
ſtarue made of Alablaſter, made pittifull lamentarion, Ar 
laſt, he caſt himſelfe dovvne, and rould himſelfe upon the 
floore, and fell into a perfect diſtraction, Hereupon pifts 
vyereſent co her,not in value like her Apples,or Chaplets, 
but entire houles,farmes, ſervants, embroyder'd garments, 


In ſhort time Lyſios family, the moſt renovvned among, | 
the lonians , vvas vvaſted and ſpent. She having thus 


dravvne him dry, forſooke him, and layd her engines for | - 


a certaine rich Cretan young Gentleman,to vvuhom ſhere- 


volted and made Love, vvhich he believed. Dinias thus | 
negleted nor onely of (hariclea, but of his flatterers, vvho | 


alloapplyed themſelves to the (Cretan Lover, addreſt him- 
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the miſcarriage of his affaires. After {ome expreſſions of|jj 


| (word but they all led. Dinas, after his great atchieve. 
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ſhame, he cold him the paſſages of his Love, wants , the 
womans diſdaine, and his ( retan Rivall , and in brick, 
how he could not live without Chariclea's converſation, 
He , holding it atthar time unſeaſonable to expoſtulate 
with Dinias, why of all his friends he excluded him, and 

referr'd his flatterers before him, ſold the onely houſe he 
had,left him in Samos by his facher, for three Talents , and 
brought him the price : which he no looner received, bit 
he left cf ro be obſcure to (hariclea, and became one 
more amiable. | he maid was againe lent with letters and! 
a complaint for his ſtrangeneſle, His Rflatrerers allo refor, 
ted to him, with much infinuation , ſeeing he had yet 
{omething to give. Dinias promiled ro come to her, and 
came about thetime of the firſt ſleep. Bur,whicher by hi 
voluntary forcknowledge, or by defigne with his wik, 
for both are reported, Demonax , ( bariclea's husband was 
within : who riſing, as it were,from an Ambuſh, com» 
manded to ſhutthe Joores, and totake Dintas , threatning 
fire, and whips, and drawing his ſword as againſt an A. 
dulterer. Heſceing in what danger he was , ſnatchr up; 
barre which lay neare, and flew Demonax with a blow 
on the head,and next Chariclea, but not with one blow, 
bur iterated ſtrokes which he gave. her, partly with the 
barre, laſtly with her husbands ſword. The ſervants in 
the meane time ſtood ſpeechleſle, and aftoniſh't at the no» 
velcy of the enterprize. But endeavouring art length ro ap. 
prchend him , he no ſooner made reſfiftance with the 


ment, conveyed himſelfe privately away, and lodged til 
morning with 4gathocles, where they diſcourſed wha 
had happen'd ; and conſidered what mighr bethe iſſue. 
"Twas no ſooner day bur ſouldiers beſet the houſe, (for 
the fact was by this time divulged ) and tooke Dinias; 
whom,not atalldenying the murthers,they broughtbefore| 
the then Governour of Aſia; who ſent him to the great 
King, 


—— 
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King, who not long after doomed him to Gyarys, one of 
the Cyclad Hands, there to remaine baniſh't during his life. 
Agzathocles, who had affiſted ar his other miſ:forcunes, ſay» 
led with him allo into [taly, and was the onely friend that 
ſtuck to him at his arraignment, and failed him in no 
good office. Nay afrer Dinias was baniſh't, he was not 
forſaken of his friend ; who voluntarily ſentenced him» 
ſelfe, aſlociated bim in thelſle , and ſhared in his baniſh- 
ment. Art length wanting all neceſſary ſuſtenance, and 
ſupplyes, he hired himſelfe to certaine purple dyers, to 
dive for them and nouriſh Dinias with his gaines; and at- 
rended him alſo in a lingring {ickneſſe, and after his death 
he refuſed to returne into his owne Country, but tarried 
ſill in the {le ; holding it a reproach to forlake his friend 


| mixt Company of Paſlengers. Among whom was E#- 


| 


though dead. Theſe were the Acts of a Grecian friend, 
not of any ancient performance, For I know not well 
whether ic de morethen five yeares ſince Azathocles dyed 
inthe [{land, ; 


ry unſworne, that | mightnor have believed it. Forin 4- 
gathocles you have decipher'd a Scythian friend, I teare 
you have not (uch another example, 

Mneſipp. Heare,therefore,another, Toxaris, And it ſhall 
be Euthydicus of Chalcis, whoſe ſtory was told me by Simy- 
lus, a Pitot of Megara , who ſwore he was witneſle to the 
whole paſſage. He ſaid, heTayled from Italy rowards 4- 
thens, aboucthe ſetting of the Pleiades, and tranſported a 


thydicus, and with him Damon of Chalcis, who was his | 


and ſtronger, Damon was pale, and feeble, atid appeared 
like one fately recovered from along ſicknefle. They ſay- 
led, ſaid Simylus as far as Sictly with proſperous winds ; 
Bur upon their paſſage from that Sea intothe Tonian, they | 
were-lurprized with a greattempeſt ; And notto ſpin out 


Toxaris. T could wiſh Mneſippus, you had told this ſto- \F 


friend, of equall ycares ; onely Euthydicus was the luſtier | 


the Story vviththe deſcriptions of the vaſt riſings, and Bil- 


'|_ \ 8 lovves, 
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lovves, andthe orhercalamities of the ſtorme ; vvhen they 
vvere neere Zacynthus , ſayling vvith anaked yard, and 
holding by che Tackling, the better to receive the fury of 
the vvaves; about midnight Damon , diſtewper'd vvich 
| the toſſing, ſtoopr doyvne rovomit into the fea, andthe| 
ſhip, as I gueſle , ac that time ſhelving much on that fide 
vvhere he ſtood, and driven by theſtorme,hefcll headlong | 
into theſea,not naked, vvhich might have advantaged the | 
unfortunate man inſvvimming. Being almoſt ſtifled, he 
cryed out, and vvith muchlabour rayſed himſelf above the | 
flood : vvhich Euthydocusno ſooner heard, vvho by good 
fortunc vyas then naked onthe deck, bur he caſt himſelfe 
into the Sea, and laying hold on Damon then gaſping, (for 
by the moone;ſhine vve beheld the vvhole adventure) ne 
[vvamme by him, and held him up. T hey in the Ship (tri. 
vedtoſuccour them, our of pitty ro their mutual] diftreſſe 
but could not , being raviſh't away bythe violence of the 
winde. All they could doe, was tothrow many Corkes, 
and poles rothem , on which itthey could lay hold,chey 
might ſupport themſelves; and after all they let downe a 
Ladder of no ſmaliJength. Conſider, now I pray, what 
ſtrongerteſtimony of affetion could any manſhow to bis 
friend, then by night rocalt himſelfe into a Tempeſtuous 
ſea, and ropartake in his death. Lay, I lay, before your 
| imagination, the ſwelling of the waves, the horrid 
| murmure of the Billowes rolling together,the foame boy- 
i ling round abour, the night, and diſpaire, then the one 
beginning to be choakr,and hardly able to beare himſelfe 
above water, or to reach out his hand to his friend ; theo: 
ther preſently leaping overboard, and ſwimming by him, 
and feariug leſt Damon ſhould pefiſh before him ; and you 
will perceive that this Euthydicus whom 1 have reported 
to you was no degenerous friend . 

Toxarts, Were they both drowned, Mneſippws, or did 
ſome unexpected deliverance befall chem? for I haycall 
this while aſliſted them with my feares. 

| Maſe. Þ | 
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Mnefipp. Take courage T oxaris , they were both ſaved 
and do now ſtudy Philotophy at 4thens. All that Simylus 
could report was,whar he ſaw by night,the onecumbling 
over-board, the other leaping after him, and both ſwim- 
ming together, which was altthe ſpeRacle he could have 
of them iathe darke. The reſt of the eſcape is told by Em. 


Corkes, they ſupported themſelves by them, and with 
much difhculty kept themſelves floating ; Arlaſt, cowards 
morning,when they law a Ladder let downe,they ſwam 
ro it, and aſcending the veſlel], they ſafely ſailed on to Za- 
cyuthus, Nextto theſe examples, nor vulgar, as I ſuppoſe, 
lend meyour Arcention toa third, not at all inferiour to 
the other rwwo. Endamidas, the Corinthian , held ſtraight 
friendſhip with Areteus of (ormth, and Charixenus the 
Sicyonian: being himſelfe as poore as they were wealthy: 
At his death he lefra will, in the judgement of others, per- 
haps, ridiculous, though I know not whether it will ap- 
peare ſoto you, who areagood man, and value friend- 
ſhip, and therein deſerveroberanke wirh rhe jforemoſt. 
The purpoſe of it was this. 1 bequeath to Aretens my 
mother to be maintained,and cheriſht in her old age.And 
to Charixenus my daughter, to be beſtowed vvith as great 
a dovvry as he can poſhbly givevvith her . Novv he had 
a mother very aged; and a daighter ripe for marriage. And 
if, ſaid he, either ofchem ſhall die in the meane time, let 
the other take his burden, Whea his vvill vvas read,they. 
| vvho knevy onely his poverty, and knevv not vyhar 

| friendſhip vvas bervveene Eudamidas and theletvvo men, 
made it matter of ſport: and there vvas no man vvho de- 


— 


ta14,and Charixenus, and {aying, that they vvereto pay 
Legacies to Eudamidas , and that the ſurvivers vvereto 
give inherirances to the deceaſt. But the heires, vvho vverc 
thus left,.came aſſoone as they heard of the vvill, and rati- 


F 


thydicus himſclfe; As firft, that having lighted on lome | 


parted not {miling at the Legacies bequeathed to rich Ares | 


hed it in all the particulars . Onely Charixenus ſurvived 
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| you, In juſt account to be reckond among the five ? 


at Marcelleis, He was ſhowneto mee in 1raly,when 1 was 


him five dayes, and dyed, Whereupon Arerens,the gene. 
rous ſucceſſor of both , tooke upon him borh his ovvne, 
and the others charge : and maintaines Endamidas's Mo. 
ther, andnotlong ſince matcht his daughter ; and of the 
five talents vvhich he vvas vvorth, he gave tvyo vvith his 
ovvne daughter , and tvvo vvith his triend's, and cauſed 
their marriages to be celebrated upon the ſame day, And 
novv Toxarts vvhatthinke you of this Areteus ? Hath he 


| 


not given a noble inſtance of friendſhip, to inherit ſuch 
Legacies, and not to fruftrare his friends will ? Is he, think 


'Toxarts. He is a rare example, Yecl much more admire 
the confidence of Fudamidas in his friends : whereby he 
goaveproofe that he would have done the like for them, 
though charged by no will , and had prevented others, 
though hee had nor beene written heire co ſuch Lega.| 

es . 

Mneſipp. You ſay well. The fourth, then, of whom! 


ſhall ſpeake is Zenothem#s, the ſonne of Charmolews, borne 


q 


there Ambaſſadour for my Country. Hee ſeemed to be a 
man of goodly preſence, bigge, and weak:hy. By him in 
Coach as he travelled fatc his wite, every way deformed, 
eſpecially lame of her righr ſide, blind of one eye, a Hagge 
perfectly loathſome, and norto be approachr. | wondring 
chat one {o proper, and beautifull , ſhould have the pati- 
ence to weddea woman lo miſhapen , hee who ſhow'd 
him to mee told mee the occaſton of his marriage ; exa&!y 
knowing all paſſages, being himſelte of Marceleis, Zeno- 
themis, ſaid he, was friend to Menecrates ; this ill-featured 
womans father, whom he equal!'d tn wealth and honour, 
thorigh he abounded in both, It came ro pafle thar Me- 
necrates was ruined in his fortune, and made uncapablc 
of honour by the ſentence of the ſixe hundred, as one that 
had given Judgement contrary to Law, For ſo, ſaid he, 
do wee of Marcelleis. puniſh thoſe who pronounce cor: 


; ruptly, 
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| | ruptly. Menecrates was much grieved, both for his doome, | 
and that in an inſtant ofa rich man hee was made poore, 
and of a great man diſhonourable. Bur above all his 
daughter troubled him moſt, now marriageable, being 
| eighteene yeares old , whom not with all the fortunes 
| which her father betore his ſentence poſleſt, any, either 
| rich, or poore, would youchlafe co marry, of ſuch affrighr- 
ing lineaments : was ſhe. She was ſaid too, to have the 
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'Þ | firs of the falling evill, at every increaſe of the Moone. 
| When Menecrates layd all this open to Zenotheme in one 
| complaint: hee bid him take heart, androld him that he 
| ſhould neither want accommodations,'nor his daughter a 
| | hnsband worthy her deſcent. And (o ſaying he tooke him 
by the hand, brought him to his houſe, divided his eſtate, 
which was vety great, with him, and made a feaſt, where 
heentertained his friends, and among them Menecrates, as 
it he had prevailed with one of them to accept the wench 
in marriage. The meale being ended, and grace ſaid, de- 
liveringto him a full bowle, Take,faid he, Menecrates from 
thy ſonne in law a pledge of Alliance; for ro day | will mar- 
ry Cydimache thy daughter © I have formerly received five 
and twenty Talents as her dowry . The other replyed, 
the Gods forbid, It muſt nor be Zenothemis, nor mult I be 
ſo mad to ſuffer you, a young man,and amiable,to be joy» 
nedto adeform'd, opprobrious girle. Thus ſaying,the 0- 
ther tooke his bride, led her into his chamber,and a while 
after broughther forth unvirgin'd,and from thar time lives 
moſt affectionately with her, and carries her every where, 
as you ſee, about vvith him, And is ſo farre from taking 
ſhame ar his march, rhat hee makes it his glory to ſhovv 
hovy much he contemnes thebeauties, or deformities of il 
e-| | | the body . Riches alſo, & opinion,and refle&ts onelyon 
le; WW | Menecrates | his friend : vvhom hethinkes not the leſſe 
at MW | capableof his friendſhip for being ſentenced by the fixe 
e,| |Þ | hundred. T hough fortune have for this requited him. For 
r-| | a'very faire ſonne hath been borne to him of a very fowle 
y.iÞ | mother. [ 
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ypt to fee the Pyramides,and Memnon's Statue, For he had 


—— 


mother. "Tis not long fince his father rooke him, and car- 
ried him into the Court crown'd with a green chapler,and 
cladin mourning, the better to winne pitty to his Grand. 
farher. The Infant ſmiled upon che Judges, and clapr it's 
hands : whereupon the Court was ſo taken with him, that 
they forgave his Fine, and reftor'd himro his honours, o- 
vercome by ſuch an advocate. Thus much the Marcilean 
afirm'd Zenorhemiss ro have donefor his friend : wherein 

ou find nothing ordinary, or done like you Scythians, 
who are ſaid to, chooſe onely the moſt beautifull your 
Miſtrefſes. I paſſe on to the fift . Nor thinkel it firto 
ſpeake of any other and to omit Demetrius the Sunian. 
1his Demetrius ſayled in company into Agypt with Anti- 
philus of Alopece . who was his friend of a child ; and 
with whom he grew up, and was bred tothe ſtudy of 
Cynicke Philoſophy under Rhodius the Sophiſter; Antiphi- 
lus to Phylicke.| Bur at this time Demetrius went into Z- 


heard that from their great height rhey did caſt no ſha- 
dow ; and that Memnon at every Sun riſing was vocal|, 
Drawne, therefore, with the delire of,thole ſpectacles, in 
Auguſt hee ſayled up the Nile, andleft Antiphilu tyred 
with travell and heat; who, in the mean time fell intoa 
misfortune, which required the aſliſtance of a generous 
friend. For one Syrus his ſervanr,ſo ſtiled from his Coun» 
try, by conſpiracy with certaine ſacrilegious thieves, broke 
inco Anubis Temple, and ftolethe God, two golden Cha 


lices, a guilt Caduceus,diverſe dogges heads of {1lver vvith 
other things. All which they lefr ro be kept by Syr, 
Soone after being apprehended ſelling ſome things, they 
confeſtall upontheir firſt rortureupon the wheele. And 
being carried to Antiphilus lodging 5 they produced the 


things ftolne, ſecretly under a Couch; Syrus was preſent- 


ly bound, and his maſter Antiphiles raviſht from his Tu-| 


ror 25 he was then at Le&ure, No man affifted him, but 


they who were bur till then his friends, ſhunned him asa| 
| | robber! 


_—_— 


pn — 


| 


toflight. Long time lay miſerable Antiphilw in ſhackles, 


—_ 2 


|to one unpractiſed, and unaccuſtomed to ſo hard a kind 


|ranto thepriſon, bur was not permitted entrance.lt being | 


| could finde Antiphilus, fo much diſguiſed was hee with 
his misfortunes. In ſearch of him, therefore, hee viewed | 


| aloud revealed himſelfe to be Antiphilus, the ſonne of De-| 
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robber of fnuois Temple, and thought ir Impierty cither to | 
drinke orto eate With him. His other ſervants wvho were 
ewo, rifling allthat was in the houſe berooke themlelves | 
of all the malefaQors there impriſoned beld chegreateſt, 
The Goaler,ailo,an Zyyptian,a man fuperſticious,thought |. 
he pleaſurcd and revenged his God by being harfh to An- 
tipbilus. If at anytime he defended himſelte , and denyed 
the Fact, he was held impudenr, and became {fo much the 
more odious. This drew ona lickneſle, and caſt him into 
a diſeaſe, And no marvaile, lying nightly oa the ground, 
and not able to extend his legges locker up in the ſtocks. 
For by day he was incloſed in a cage, and bur one of his 
hands manacled , but by night he lay wholly in fetters. 
Adde to this the ftinke, andill ayre of the houle, ariſing 
from ſo many cloſe priſoners,thruſt into a narrow roome, | 
and ſcarce able to breath; "Then the foundof Irons, and 


broken ſleepes , all which weregrievous, and intolerable 


of ulage. As hee thus languiſhr, and refuſed to eateany 
meat, Demetrius recurn'd, ignorant of what had happen'd. 
But afſoone as he knew how things ſtood, he preſently 
then nighc, and the Goaler having long before lockt the 
doore, and gone to fleepe, and commanded his undes 
keepers to watch . In the morning, after much intreaty, 
he wasletin ; and comming neere, 'twaslong before he 


every priſoner, like thoſe who ſeeke the wither'd bodies 
of their dead friends after a{laughter . So that had he nor 


nomenes, he had beene long unknowne who he was ; ſo 
transformed was he by his calamities. Bur aſſoone as he 
anſwered to his Friends voyce,and,as he came near,ſhokt 
alide his hayre, which hung fowle, and knotted over his | 


ea 
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face, 
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| both comming tothemielves, Pemetrins enquired of him 


| ſeemes, poylon'd, the gates were ſtrictlier kept, and no 


| be chained nextro him in the ſame Gives, Here,then,was| 
a rare expreſſion of friendſhip, ro dilpite his ovyne miſe. 
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face, and diſcovered who he was, both fell downe a. 
mazed at the ſtrangeneſle of the ſpectacle, Acer a while, 


exactly how he fell inro that miſhap. And bid him take 
cotrage, divided his manile,and wore one halfe himſclfe,| 
the other he gave to him ; and ftript him of his owne tor. 
rer'd ragges. And from that time giving him his belt af. 
ſiſtances, ke rooke care of him, and attended him, For hi- 
ring nimſcife out from morniog till noone to certaine 
Merchants, who then lay inthe Haven , his gaines were 
nor {mal which he earn'd by carryiag burdens ; and fill 
when he returned from bis labour, part of his gaines he 
oave to the Goaler to moliifhe and make him gentle, the 
reſt plentifully ſerv'd ro luppty his friend. By day, there. 
fore, he kept Antiphilus company , and comforted him, 
and when night came, he repoſed himſelfe not far from 
the priſon gare upon a bed made of grafſe and bovghe, 
Thus a while they lived ; Demetrius. had free acceſſes, 
which much mitigated the affi:&ttons of Antiphilus © Til 
atlength,uponthe death of a certaicethiete inthe priſon, it 


man was any more permitted to enter into the houſe, 
whereat Demetrius much perplext, and troubled, and ha 
ving no other way to relieve his friend, went co the Ma. 
giftrate, and accuſed himſelte for cne of thole who broke 
into Anubis Temple. Upon which confeſſion he was pre: 
ſently carryed tothe prilon, and brought to Anrephilu;and| IM | 
with much petition obtained of the Keeper that he might Þ | 


ries, and though he were himlelte ficke, yet he cooke care 
chat the ocher might fleep quietly, and undiſturbed, Thus| 
{eſſen'd they cheir misfortunes by communion; Till nor 
long after an Accident happen d which did almoſt puta 
period to their {uffcrings. For one ofthe priſoners, having, 
! kaow not from whence, got a file, and made moſt of 
the} 
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puniſhment, and ſhackles, which they unjuſtly ſuffer'd, 


| needed nor mony aslong as he was of a compoſition to be 


— 
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the other priſoners of the conſpiracy, fled aſun der achain 
ro which they were faſten'd by a row of ſhackles,and let 
them all looſe. They having eaſily ſlaine their Keepers, 
being bur few, iflued forth in Tumults , and preſently di- 


ſperſed themſelves ſeverall wayes as they fafclieft might, | 


chough many of them were afterwards taken . Demetrius 
and Antiphilus remain'd, and itay'd Syrus, ready to follow 
the reſt. Next morning, the Prefect of Zgypr knowing 
what had happend, ſent purſuers after them, and ſending 


for thole who were with Demetrius releaſt them of their 


ſhackles; much prayſing them that they onely refuſed to | 


make an eſcape. They were not atall pleaſed with their 
manner of diſmifſion* Demetrius, therefore, proclam'd 


Js 
{4 
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both himlſelfe & friend much injured, if being taken for 
malefaftors, they ſhould be thought worthy of pity, | 
or praiſe, or releaſement, becauſerhey did not breake pris | 
ſon. Toconclude, therefore , they compelld the Judge | 
more exaRlytoreexamine the buſinels;who finding them | 
innocent , with great praiſes cf both, and admiration of 
Demetrius acquitted them. And as a recompence for the 


he gave them large gifts; ten thouſand'drachmesto Anti- 
pbilus, and twice ſo many to Demetrius, Antiphilus is now 
in Z2ypt. But Demetrius beſtowing his twenty thouſand 


Drachmes on his friend, went into India tothe Brachmans,| | 


ſaying onely thus much to Antiphilas at his departure, that 
he hop't he was excuſable it he then left him; and that he 


content with a little, nor that hee any farther wanted | 
a friend, whole affaires were ſo well accompliſh't. Theſe 
were GracianFriends , Toxars, And here, had you not 
inthe beginnivg noted us for high talkers, I could repeat 
to you the many excellent Orations ſpoken by Demetrins 
at his Arraignment, where he made no defence for him- 
ſelfe; bur ſpent reares and ſupplications for Antiphilus, 
andtookethe whole offence upon himlſelt,cill Syrus urged: 
Z 2 by 
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| begin yours, whom ir will concerneco produce Scythian 
| nor of inferiour, but of much more eminent exawple, if 
| you intend your right hand {hall nor be cur off. Be con. 
| tant royour ſelferherefore; For twill ſhow molt ridicu. 
| lous in you, having, ſolikea Sophiſter, excoll'd Ore/}es 
| and Pylades, ro ſhow your ſelfe a bad Oratour for your 


| and norto ſhow your ſelfe afraid , that vanquiſht by my 


| from me tories like yours, who have magnified a man for 


| you want thole Heroick opportunities, by which friend-. 


| 


Country. | 
Toxaris, You do well, Mneſippus toinvite me to ſpeake, 


narrations , your touguc ſhall becurour. I begin, then, 
not like you, with Trappiogs of Ipcech, ( athing unulu. 
all co Scythians ) ſince the realities of my ſtories ſhall be 
more eloquent then the Hiſtorian. Nor are you to expe 


wedding a deformed woman, without a portion; Ano. 
ther for giving two Talents in Marriage with his friends 
daughter, a third for caſting himlelte voluntarily into 
ſhackles; knowing he was ſhortly after to be releaſt. All 
which are ſlight paſſages,and have nothing high,or man: 
ly in them, 1 will recount ro you flaughrers, warres, and 
deaths undergone for Friends ; whereby you ſhall per. 
ceive how childiſh your undertakings are compared to 


ours. Yer itis not without cauſe thatyou admire your own 
. vi | is . i | 
(mall adventures, fince living in a firme, eſtabliſhe peace, 


i 
' 
} 


{hips are to be tryed. As youcannot judge in a calme of 
the Abilities of a Pilot, which are beſt diſcovered in a 
ſtorme. Whereas we have continual] warres, and do ej-| 
ther invade others, or are invaded our ſelves; orjoyning 
bartledo fight for paſtures, or prey, Hence ſtand we molt] 
in need of good friends , whoſe Armes become uncon- 
quer'd,and impregnable from the ſtrictnelle of our friend-| 


| ſhips.! 
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ſhips. Firſt, chen,ler meecell you, char the Ceremonies b 
which weeiniriate friends, are nor, like yours, perform'd 
in Bowles, and Potations ; or with our equals, or neigh- 


|| bours : but when we lee a man valiant, and able for great 


Actions, wee all prelently affect him , and the ſame courſe 
which youtake to win your wives,do we take to beger 
friends. We courtthem much, and omit no application, 
which may defear us of their friendſhip, or render us de- 
ſpiſed. And when choice is made of a friend, articles are 
nextentred into, and aſolemne oath taken, that they ſhall 
mutually live, and,it need be, die, for one another. Next. 


having open'd a veine in our hand, we receive the blood | 


in acup, in which wee dippe the points cf our ſwords ; 
then both driake, nor can any thing afcerwards divide us. 
Theſe leagues art moſt conliſt of three : wee account of 
him who is a friend to more, as we do of common adul. 
rerate wives, and never thinke his a firme laſting friend- 


| ſhip, which is divided among many. I will begin, then, 


with the late Deeds of Dandamis . This Dandamis ſeeing 
his friend .fmrzocas taken priſoner in askirmiſh with the 
Sarmatians--- But firſt |, will take my oathas we agreed in 
the begianing. By this Ayre, and Sagar, I will report no 
untruths, Mneſippus, of our Scythian friendſhips. 

Mae ipp: 1 might very well ſpare your oath, Toxaris, if 
you ſweare by none of the Gods. 

Toxaris, Why ? Do not you rake the Winde, and Sagar 
for Gods ? or know you notthar to Mortalls nothing is 
greater then life and death ? wee ſweare by thoſe two as 
often as we [weare by the Windethe cauſe of Life, and a 
Sagar the caule of Death. 

Mneſipp: If this be a good reaſon, you may have many 
luch Gods as your Sagar; as a Dart, Speare, and Poyſon, 
and a Rope, for death is a various and numerous Deity; 
and is by endlefſe wayesattained . 

Toxaris. See what a caviller, and wrangleryou are, 
thus to trouble, and divert my diſcourſe, who all the 
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while you ſpoke kept ſilence. Mneſipp: | 


| 
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Mneſipp: You deſervedly chide mee, Toxaris . Hereaf. 


rer,therefore, I will not interrupt you. Proceed, therefore, 
inyour ſtory; you ſhall have mee as ſilent,as if I were ab- 
ſent,to your Relations. 

Toxaris. The fourth day,then,after Dandamis,and Ami. 
345 had joyned friend{hip,and confirmed ic with a mu. 


cuall draught of blood, the Sarmatians entred our Coun. | 


try with ten thouſand Horſe, and thirty thouſand foote. 
We, ſurprized with their invaſion, were putinto a di. 


ſraction :; ſome, vvho made reſiſtance they flevv; ſome} 


they led ayvay alive;none ſcap't, but ſuch as ſvvam croſle 
the River, vyherelay halte our Army, and a great part of 
our vvaggons, For our Commanders, I knovv not for 
vyhar deligne had ar chat time lodged their Troopes on 
both ſides of Tanais. They, therefore, eafily made their 
prey, led avvay captive, ranlackt our Tents, tooke our 
Chariots vvichthe men, and ravifhr our vvives, and con- 
cubines before our eyes. The accident much troubled 
a5. Bur 4mizocas, as he vvas led captive, and manacled, 
loudly invokt his friend, and remembred him of 
the cuppe, and blood . Which Dandamis no ſooner 


heard, bur vvicthour delay in the fight of all he fvvumme 


over tothe enemies, vvho caſt ſhovvres of darts at him; | 


and had vvith one aſſault thruſt himthrough had he not 
cryed out Zixis : Arthe pronuntiation of vyhich vvord 
they ſlay no man, bur receive him, as yielding himlelte to 
be ranſomed. Being broughec to their Generall,hedeman: 
ded his friend, and he demanded hisranſome, and refujed 
ro give him liberty bur at anexcefhve price. Then ſaid 


O 
Dandamrw,all my poſleflions and fortunes you have taken 


from mee. If naked, as I am, I cars make you ſatisfaRion, | Þ 


| am ready... Make your demands. Take mee, if you 
pleaſe in exchange, and abule mee as you liſt . *T were 
needleſle, replycd the Sarmatian, to keepe thee who didl 
voluntarily yield thy ſelfe, Give ſomething which thou 


"i 


now poſleſleſt in ranſome of thy friend, and take him. 


Dandams! 
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[lefle, as they are, they are oblery'd , and kept with all ho- 
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Dandamis bid him aske what he would, Herequired his | 
eyes ; Which the other preſently ſubmiired co be pluck't | 
our. Which being done, and the Sarmatians allowing it 
for a ranſome , hee returned, leaning on his friend, and 
ſwimming wich him back againe ſafely arrived ar us. 
This Action ſtruck ſpiritinto the Scythians, who now 
chought themſelves not vanquiſhe , ſincethe thing by us 
molt valued was not conquered by the enemy ; bur that 
our coyrage, and Conſtancy to our friends, was {till un- 
ſubdued . The Sarmatians , on the contrary, were much 
terrified , when th:y conlider'd what men they were-to 
encounter upon preparation, though they then overcame 
them by ſurprize. *'T'wastherefore , no ſooner night, but 
leaving molt of their ſpayles behind them, and burning 
our Chariors,they berooke themſelves to flight, Amizecas 
inthe meane time, diſdaining the ule of his eyes, after his 
friend had Joſt his, made himiclfe blinde. And now fight» 


nour atthe publicke charge ofthe Scythians. I doubt, Mne- 
ſippus, whether you could equall chis example , though | 
ſhoald aliowv you to joyne ten more to your five, or if un- 
{wornc you {hould haveliberty to uſe what fictions you 
liſt, 1 have deliver'd nothing but naked tory, which in 
your narration had, | know right well, been painted with 
all variecy of circumſtances; How affetionate Panda» 
mis jntreaties were ; how gladly heloſt his eyes; what he 
layd, how he return'd , and with what acclamations he 
was received, with other paſlages, wherewith you artifici- 
ally worke on your hearers. Heare, next, the ſtory of 
Belitta, Coulin German to Amizocas,equall tothe former, 
He beholding Beſthes his friend,at a hunting, pluck'c from 


his horſe by a [_yon, who infolding him in his pawes, be- 
gan to reare his throar, alignting from his horſe leapt upon 
the Lyons backe, forcibly rayned backe his head upon 
himlelfe, ſpurr'd, and provokt him, thruſt his fingers into] 
his mouth ; and laboured with all his ſtrength to free 
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Baſthes from his Jawes, tillthe Lyon leaving him halfe 
cad turned upon Belitta; and griping him in his pawes 
kill'd him, who dying, had onely the power to thruſt his 
{word into the Lyons paunch, and lo all three expired. 
Whom we have buried, and erected two neighbouring 
monuments, one tothe two friends, theother juſt oppo- 


ſirero the Lyon. My third relation ſhall be of the friend. 


ſhip of Macentes , Lonchatas, and Arſacomas , This Arſaco- 
mas became enamoured of Mazea, daughter of Lencanor , 
who raigned in Boſphorus , at that time when he was 
the Boſphorans are obligedto pay us; bur were then be. 
hind three months beyond their accuſtomed day. For has 
ving ſight of Mazeaata feaſt, agoodly, and amiable La. 
dy, he wasenflamed,and much ſtruck with her. The bu. 
fineſſe of the tribute was now tranſacted , and the King 


cuſtome in Boſphorus that ſuiters wooe openly at Table, 
where they declare their Quality, and to what fortunes 


they can bring thole they deſire ro marry. It happened| 


that there were many luitors then preſenr,both Kings,and 
Kings ſonnes ; Among whom were 7 izrapates, Prince of 


others; every wooer havingrevealed himlelf and ſhowne 
with the reft, and tofir ſilent. The Feaſt ended, heisto 


takea cuppe, and ro powre wine on the Table, then to 
addreſſe himſelfe to the Bride, and to enlarge his owne 


Dominions, & eſtates,at laſt Arſacomas requeſting the cup, 


(pill him }burrakingir offar a draught, give me thy daugh- 
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polkflions am much to be preferr'd before thele ; where- 
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ſent Embaſſadour thitherto demand the Tribute , which | 


having given him his anſwer, and entertained him ar a| 
banquet, was ready to give him his diſpatch, *Tisthe| 


Themiſcyra, and Adyrmachus, Duke of Maclyna, and many | 


upon wharconfidence he came thither a ſuiter, isrofeaſt| 


praiſes, by declaring his Pedigree , wealth, and power,| 
Many having perform'd the Ceremony, and extoll'd their | 


ſpilr no wine (for we hold it reproachfull rothe God to] 


ter Mazea,O King, ſaid heco wite,who for my riches,and}. 
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| friends how diſhonourably he was refuſed by the King, 


1 your {ufferings the vy hole injury vvas offer'd to every one 
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' | the bulineſle among us. | undertake to bring Lencas 
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at Lexcanor wondring , and knowing 4rſacomas to be 
bur a poore vulgar Scythian, ask't him, How many headof 
Cattle, and wagons bave you, Ar/acomas? for herein you 
Scythians are onely rich. Lhave, ſaid he, neither waggons 
nor flocks ; burl have two rare, and excellent friends,luch 
as no Scythian hath beſides, which raiſed their generall 
laughter, who contemned and thought him drunke. In the 
morning Adyrmachus was prefer'd before the reſt , who 
ſhortly afcer purpoled'to carry his Bride into Meotzs to his 
Machlyans, At his returne Arſacomas reported to his two 


and laught atin the banquer for his poverty. Though, 
ſid he, lrold him what great Treaſures I had in you Lon- 
chates,and Macentas;and in your friendſhip, which is much 
more pretious,and powerfull then all cheBoſphoran forces, 
wherear helaught, and dilpiſeJ us Scythians, and gave his 
daughter in marryage to Adyrmachus the Machlyan , for 
boalting himſelfe ro have ren golden Cuppes, eighty four-| 
ſeared Chariots , beſides ſheep and oxen in abundance; 


preferring before valiant men hcards of Cattle, wrought | *' 


bowles, and maſlie Chariots, T'wo things, then, my 
beſt friends, torment mee, my love of Maz ea, and affront 
in ſo publique an aflembly, where, [ ſuppoſe, youalſo e- 
qually injur'd . flnce every one ſeverally is intereſted inthe 
third par of the diſhonour, if we live as vve begun at our 
fcſt conjunction, three made one, and doe reſent and re- 
joyce ar the famethings. Morethen lo, {aid Lonchates, in 


of us in particular . - Hovv, then, replyed Macentas, ſhall | 
vve order our revenge? lervs divide, anſvvered Lonchates, 


nors head to Arſacomas , beitYour tasketo bring him his 
daughter. I accept the diviſion, anſvvered Lonchates; and 
do you, ſaid he, .4rſacomas in rhe meane time (for the en- 
terprize muſt in likelihood engage us in a vvarre) ſtay 
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here, and caile yyhart Ames, Horles , and Forces you can: | 
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| which will be no hard matter, . being your ſelfe a ſtout 
| man, and our Allyes being nor few, bur eſpecially if you 
fir upon the oxe hide. The deligne pleaſed ; and Lon. 
chates prelevtly rooke the next way into Boſphorus, Macen. 
tes to the Machlyans, both well horſt. But Arſacoma 
| ſtay'd athome , and imparted the adventure to his equall 
acquaintances, and pur ſome Companies of his familiar;| 
into armes;and laſtly fate downe uponthe oxe hide. Now| 
| our cuſtome of the hide is this; when any man is inju, 
red by another, and would redrefle himlelfe, and is un. 
able to wage warre, he ſacrificeth an oxe, whoſe ficſh he 
divides into parcels, and roaſts it; then ſpreading the hide 
| uponthe ground, fits on it, holding his hands behind him, 
| like thoſe who are pinion'd. Andthis with us isthe moſ 
|.pafſionate way of petitioning. Then the fleſh of the ox: 
roaſted being ler to the publike acceſſe,hisneere acquain. 
tances,and whoſoever elfe will, aſſemble to him, and. 
kingevery one apiece,and reading on che hide with their 
right foote, promile ayd according to their abilities, one 
| to find fave horſe at his owne charge, another ten another 
more;another as many Armed foote fouldiers, as he can; 
and he that is pooreſt, himſelte : ſo that ſometimes great 
troopes are gather'dtothe hide, and an Army thus raiſed 
is of irmeſbcombinarion,and as inviolable ro the enemy, 
asif they were knit by Sacrament ; for to tread upon the 
hide is with us an oath , T hus did 4r/acomas order mat- 
ters ; to whom repair'd about fivethouſand horſemen, 
and promiſcuoully armed rwenty thouſand foor , Lon 
| chates, in the mean time, paſſing unknowne into Boſphs. 
rus got acceſle tothe King then bulie in affaires of State; 

and told him that he came publikely ſent by the Scyrhians, 

bur chat the' grearneſſe oFhis meſſage requir'd to be de. | 
liver'd inprivate. The King bidding him ſpeake his em- 

baflie. As for their common, dayly grievances, ſaid he, 

the Scythiansforbid that your ſhepheards any more palle 

beyond your owne plaines, but feed their flocks wichin| 

0 Tracho.| 
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| Tracho.Next,they deny thoſe theeves ,whereof you accuſe; 
them for over-running your Country, to have any pub-! 
like warrant ; bur ſay, they rob for their owne private 
gaine, and thar if any of them beraken, tis in your power 
topuniſh them. And this I have commithon to rell you 
from them . But from my owne private Intelligence | do 
informe you, that Ar/acomas, the ſonne of Mariantas, who 
was lately embaſſadour here, will ſhortly make a grear in» 
 vaſion upon you, the caule, I guefle ro be your refuſall of 
him when he deſired your daughter , which he takes as | 
a diſhonour, and hath already ſate ſeaven dayes uponthe 
hide; and contracted an Army not contemptible. I have B 
heard, ſayd Lencanor, that forces were aſſembled to the 7 
| hide, bur knew not that they were raiſed againſt us, or | 
that 4r/ſacomas ruled che expedicion. Againſt thee, ſaid Lon- 
chates, is the preparation made. Bur 4rſacomas is my ene» 
my, and takes reſentment that our Elders ſhould preferre 
mee before him ; or that 1 ſhould in all chings eclipſe 
his reputation ; If therefore , Thou wilt contra&t thy o- 
ther daughter Barcetss to mee, who am not unworthy of 
the Alliance, ere long [ will returne and bring thee his 
head. 1 do here promiſe faid the King, exceedingly fright- | 
ed; knowing the cauſe of Arſacomas quarrell to bethe de» 
nyall of his marriage. Beſides,the Scythians had ever been 
dreadfullto him. Sweare, ſaid Lonchates, to keepe cove- 
nants, and never to deny them, which the Kivg preparing 
to do, and being ready to ſweare with his hands lift u 
[to heaven, forbeare thus openly, Sir , ſaid the other, )- 
ſome of the beholders make interpretations of your Oath. | 
But letus enter into this Temple of Mars, and hut the 
doores, that none may overheare you: for ifrhe leaſt re. 
velation be made to 4r/acomas ,1 feare, he will begin the 
warre with my ſacrifice , being already fortified with no 
ſmall Regiments. Let us enter, ſaid the King; and keepe 
you diſtance, nor ler any approach the Temple whom | 
ſhall not call. Being enter'd, and che guard farreremoved, | 
Aa? Lonchates 
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[ livery of Lexcanors head to 4rfacomas, Macentes hav ing 


| being his ſonne in Lavy , to accept the Crovvne, By vvay 


[Lonchates drew his Sagar \and topping his mouth with 
the other hand to lupprefle cryes, ftabbd him in the 


hiscloake, he went torch, making asif he ſpokero him all 
che while, and ſaying he would preſently come againe, 
as ifhehad beene lent by the King upon bulineſle. © And 
ſo returning to the place where hee heft his horſe tyed, 
mounting he rode back into Scythia, Burt nopurſuir was 
made after him, becauſe 'twas long before the Boſphoranz 
knewy what was done; and when they knew they grew 
factiousforche Kingdome. Thus accompliſh t Lonchates 
his archievment,and fulfilled his undertaking by the de. 


intelligence by the way of the Boſpboran affaires, paſt on 
tothe Machlyans, and vvas the firit reporter of the Kings 
death. But the people, ſaid he, call on you, Adyrmach, 


of Anticipation, therefore, things favouring you by their 
diſtraction , ſhovv your {clte unexpectedly , and aflume 
the Empire. Let your vvife by Coach follovy afcer: 
vvhole prelence,being Leucanors daughter, vvill give you 
a quick intereſt in the vulgar Boſphorans. As for me, I am 
both an Aliance, and of athnity to your vvife by che mo. 
cher. For Lencanor married Maitera from my Country: 
from vyhoſe brothers at Alana I am novy fent vvith 
commiſſion to exhort you to make all haſty diſpatch into 


| breſt. Then cutring off his head , and carrying it under | | 


Boſphorus ;, and not to ſufferthe Croyvnetofall on Eubia: 
tus, Leucanors baſe brother, along friend to the Scythians, 
| and diſaffected to the Alanes. Thus ſaid Macentes,reſem- 
bling tharpeople both in his habit, and ſpeech, For thete, 
is onely this dfference betvveenc them, that the Alanes 
vveare not their haire ſo long as the Scythigns, vvhich 
Macentes having neyvly cut,palt eaſily undiſtinguiſh't,and 
gained credit to his diſguiſe , under vvhich he vvas taken 
tor Maftera's, and Maz#as kinſman. And novv, ſaidbe, 
E am ready, Adyrmachus, as you pleaſe to command mee; 
either 
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cicher to accompany you into Boſphorus, or to ſtay, and | | 
as occaſion ſerves to conduct your wife. I had much ra- | 
ther, replyed Adyrmachus, tnar being of her alliance you 
would convey my wife. For by accompanying mee into | 
Boſphorus you ſhall but adde one horſeman more to the 
Troope: but in conducting my wife you will ſerve in 
ſtead of many. Things thus reſolved, he preſently began 
his journey, and left Mazea yer a virgin, ro be brought 
after by Macentes , who by day carried her in a coach. 
But when night came, by deſigne with one of his ſervants, 
who followed him with horſes, he ſer her on horſe-back, 
and mounting himſelfe, kept not any longer the way to- 
wards Motu , but turning alide to the Mediterranean, 
|and leaving the Mirrean mountaines on his right hand, 


appealing the young Lady the beſt hee could, in three 
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dayes paſſagechrough the Machlyans,he arrived in Scythia: 
r| | | where bis horle no ſooner finiſh't his courſe, bur after a | 
r| & | ſhort ſtand expired.But Macentes delivering Mazaato Ar- | 
«| | |/acomas, Receive, ſaid he, from mee my promiſe , and 
:| | | when the other much aſtoniſhr arthe unhopt for (pe- 
ul Þ |Racle preparedto thanke him : Forbeare, ſaid Macentes, 

to make me any otherthen your ſelte, For to acknowledge 

your {clfe obliged to mee for what have done, is as if 
| | my left hand ſhould givethankesto the right, for curing | 
h| Þ |it wounded, and affording ir friendly attendance. Twere, | 
ol | |then | moſt ridiculous in us, if after along conjunRion, | 
| | | wee, who as farreas 'tis poſſible became one, ſhould pur 
5,| | | great values upon any thing adventuroully atchieved by a | 
n-| Þ | part for the whole. Since being bur a part, the good 
ce; Þ | wrought for the whole, was wrought for the part too. | 


es| Þ | Thus (aid Macentes to Arſacomas, preparing to give him 
| Þ | thankes. But when 4dyrmachas heard of the plot, he broke 
1d| Þ | off his journey intended for Boſphorus ; for there Eubiotws 
en| Þ | was Crowned, called home from Sarmatia, where hee 
'e,| Þ | fojourn'd , and returning, ro his Country rail'd a great| 
{| Army , and through the mountaines made an invaſion | 
cr] Þ Aa 3 upon| [ 
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j upon Scythia. Shortly afcer he was ſeconded by Enbiotw, 


who led a promilcuous Army of Greekes, Alanes, and | 
choyce Sarmatians, conſifting of 20000 of each, which 
joyned ro Adyrmachus Troopes, madean Army of ninety 
Thouſand , whereof the third part were Horſe Archers: 
we on the contrary, (1 bearing a ſhare intheexpedirion, 
to which] with others aſſembled to the hide contributed. 


| an hundred well appoinred horſemen ) having gather 


a body, litcle lefle then rhirty thouſand, with our Cavalry | 
attended their aſſault, having Arſacomas for our Gene. 

rall. Asthey made their approach, we march't Counter, | 
placeing our forces of Hoiſe in front. Aﬀcer along un. 
cercaine battle, we were pur tothe worſt, and our Squa-| 
drons routed, Anda laſt the Scyihians being divided in- | 
to two bodies, one partfled, as if apparemly vanquiſh'r, 
but in a kind of retreat, ſo asthe Alants durſt not purſue 
them farre , bat incircling the other part which was the 
weaker, with help of the Machlyans , made great (laugh. 
ter With their ſhovvres of Darts, and Arrovves : ſo that our 
menthus beſieged were very much Yiſtrefſed, and many 
of them threw away their Armes ; in which number by 
chance were Lonchates, and Macentes; who more forward! 
then others ro put themſelves upon dangers , were both! 
wounded, Lonchates wich a poylon d dart which burnt 
his thigh , Macentes with a ftroke of a Battle axe on the 
head, and a halberd on the ſhoulder, which when Ar/a- 
comas underſtood, who was then with us in the other 
part ofthe Army, holding it diſhonourable nor to relieve 
his friends, putting ſpurres to his horſe, with loud cryes 
and his {word drawne he brokethroughthe enemy, nor 
could the Machlyans reſiſt his fury, but gave him paſlage. | 
He having bronghr cff his friends, and given nevy cou- 
rageto the reſt, ruſhr upon Adyrmachus,and flriking him 
on the neck with his whineyard, cleft him downe to 


Mactlyans vvere diſorder'd,and ſoone after the Alanes,and 


/ 
[] 


the girdle , upon vvhoſe fall the vvhole Army of the! 


afreſh | 
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| after all che Grecjans . So that by an after Battle wee con- 


quer'd, and purſued them with a great Naughter,to which 
onely the night gave a period: next day came Embaſſa- 


{ dours from the enemy with petitions of League. The 


Boſphorans covenanted to pay double Tribute, the Mach- 


| hans promiſed to give Hoſtages ; the Alanes in diſcharge 


of that invaſion undertooke ro ſubdue the Syndians anci- 
ent enemies to our State. To thele Articles wee agreed, 
led chiefly by the conſents of Arſacomas, and Lonchates, | 
who ſway d the reſt, and a peace was concluded. Theſe, 
Mneſippus , are the exployrts of Scythians for their friends. 
Mneſipp. They are very Tragicall, Toxaris, and ſound 
like Romances , your Sagar, therefore,and wind by which 
ou {wore mult grant ealte pardons, and not blame him 


| | much that ſhall nor believe you, 


Toxarts. Take heed, generous Sir, your envy cauſe not 
your infidelity : yer ſhall not your hardneſle of faith di- 
vert mee from reporting the like enterprizes perform'd by 
other Scythians of my knowledge. 

Mne/ſipp. Be not tedjous, then, I beſeech you, excellent 
Sir, nor-let your diſcourſe be Errantry, or ſometimes wan« 
der up and downe Scythia, and Machlyna , then paſle 
over into Boſphorus, at laſt returne home to the vexati- 
on of my lilence. 

Toxari.You ſhall be obeyed in your Impoſitions and I 


| will be briefe,leſt your attention ſhould tire in followin 


my Digreſſions. Hearethen what a friend of mine call'd 
Si/innes did for mee. When Itooke my voyage for 4- 
thens , out, of my delire to the Greeke education, I ſtroke 
in at Amaſtris, a Towne of Pontws, lying juſt in paſſage 
to thoſe who ſaile from Scythia,and not farre diſtant from 
(aramoe. Siſinnes bore mee company,my friend of a child. 
Here wee ſaw certaine Merchandizes brought into the 
Haven, which carrying aſhore we bought, not ſuſpeRting 
any miſchance. In the mean time, ſome theeves broke 
open -our trunkes , and ftole all we had, andleft us not 
 __ enough| 
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| beaſts peirced with javelins, and hunted with dogges ; 0 


| 


| 
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| enough co ſupply us forthar d&y. Ar our returne from our 
| Lodging,underſtanding what had happened, we thought 


' overcome, Toxaris, when we departthis ſhall be our via 


/ words 


it not fit ro queſtion the neighbours being many, or our 
Hoſte, out of our feare to be raken for Braggarts, if vvee | 
ſhould have complain'd that foure hundred Daricks, 
diverſe ſuits of rich apparell, and hangings, and whatſoe- 
verelle we had, had beene ſtolne from us. Wee conſul. 
ted, therefore, what men thus impoveriſht were to doe jn 
a ſtrange place: wy reſolution wasio kill my ſelfe, by fal. | 
ling on my [word, before] was caſt upon baſe wayes of | 
reliefe, either by thirſt or ſamine. But Si/innes by his ber 
ter counſels diverted mee from ſuch a fat : And faid hee. 
had found a way to ſuſtaine us. Thar day his gaines for| 
carrying wood from the wharfe ſupplyed us with victu» 
als . Next morning, as he walkr in the market place, hee 
ſaw { as he tells the ſtory ) agallantſhowy of ſtour young| 
Gentlemen , who man by man were choſen for a prize 
ſer, to enter combare the third day following . Ha- 
ving well inſtrufted himlelfe in the conditions, hee came 


to mee,and ſaid, Toxaris,hereafter callnotyourlelfe poore, | 
for three dayes hence I will enrich you, Wee paſſing the|| 


time in miſerable reliefes , at the diy of the ſhow 'came| 
thither as ſpeators. Inviting mee abroad he carried me 
to the Theater, as to ſome delightfull ſpectacle of the Gre: 
cians, Having ſeared our ſ{Ives , wetfaw firſt ſome wild| 


thers lec looſe upon certaine men bound , whom wee) 
gueſſed to be malefattors. When the combatantsentred che 
crver produced a young man of vaſt ſ1ze ſaying,it any man 
will enter duell with this Champion, ler him ſtand forth, 
and as the reward of the fight he ſhall receive ten thou-| 
ſand Drachmes . Siſinnes preſently: rifing up, leapt out, 
undertookethe combare, and required armes ; and recei| 
ving the mony deliver'd it into my hands; ſaying, If | 


| 


ticum. If | be (laine, bury mee, and returne co Scythia. The 


es, 
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words drew ſighs from wee , whilſt hee taking the Ar- 
mour, pur it all on but the helmet , and fought bare hea- 
ded. In the firſt encounter he was wounded with are- 
verſt blow inthe hamme, at which much blood iſſued, 
which halfe {lew mee with feare ; bur hee ſtoutly obſer- 
ving his adverſaries aſſaults, ran him through the breſt, 
whereupon hee fell preſently at his feet. And hee faint 
with his wound was forced to ſit downe upon his con- 
queſt; ſo neere was he expiration, [running tohim,raiſ'd 
him , and gave him heart. And after hee was declared 
victor, tooke him upon my backe,and carried him home: 


where he lay a while under cure , burtis now recover'd, | 


and lives in Scythia, marryed to my ſiſter, onely he is ſtill 
lame of his wound, This, Mnefipps , was not done a- 
mong the Machlyjans,or in Alania, which might give you 
colours for your diſtruſt. Bur the 4maZirians have yet in 
freſh memory Siſinnes combate. I will conclude my firſt 
narration with the ftory of Abauchas. This Abanchas ar- 
rived at the Citty of the Borythenians, and brought with | 
him his wife , whom hce exceedingly loved, and two 
child:en, one a ſucking boy, the other agirle, of the age of 
ſeven yeares. He had befides in his company a friend, 
one Gyndanes , who lay lick of a wound received by the 
way from ceitaine theeves whith aſſaulted them. By 
whom in the skirmiſh he was hurt in the thigh, and dil- 
abled from ſtanding by the paine. One night asthey lodg- 
ed in an upperchamber, and'wereall aſlecpe, a great fire 
happen'd, which ſhutthem in, and ſurrounded the houſe. 


At which 4bauchas awaking, left his children crying,and | 


thruſting away his wife, who cleaved to him, and-bid- 
ding her ſave her ſclfe, raking his friend upon bis ſhoul- 
ders,he carryed him downe, and broke with him through 
the lame untoucht. His wife bearing the little infant fol- 
lovved, and bid her daughter follovy her,but halfe burnt 
ſhe vvas conſtrained to caſt the child from her armes, 


and yer hardly ſo eſcap't the lame, her daughter alſo | 
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all things in common as it becomes friends. 


which cloſely follow'd was almoſt ſmother'd. Afﬀer: 
wards,when one objected to4bauchas, that he berray'd his 
wife, and children, and ſaved Gyndanes, *Twill not be 
hard for mee, ſaid hee, to beget more children, beſides is 
doubrfuil how they will-prove : but it muſt be along 
time before can find ſuch another friend as Gyndanes; of 
whole affection I had ſo many tryalis, 1 have ſayd, Mneſip: 
pus, and have reported five examples. of many, *Tis now 
time to pronounce Whether | bero looſe my right hand, 
or you your tongue ; who {hall be Judge? 

Mneſipp. That wee did notagree upon. Butlletell you 
what we will doe;fince we have all this while ſhot with, 


outa mazke ; let us upon a new agreementchooſe a Mos} 
derator, and report before him other examples of friend. 


ſhip : and as the conqueſt is decided, ler either my rongue, 
or your hand becutr off; or if ſuch deciſion be roo ſavage 
fince you ſeem ro be an admirer of friendſhip, and fince 
| hold nothing more excellenc, or deſirable ro men, why 
ſhould not wee two combind berweene our ſelves, here. 
after become friends, and for ever' enterchange affei. 
ons, being both conquerours , and both receiving the 
higheſt reward, inſtead of one rongue and one hand ,two 


apiece; foure eyesalſo,& foure feet,& in a word all things|: 
double? For two or three friends joyn'd become the Ge.| 


ryon deſcribed by writers to be a man vvith ſixe hands, 
and three hcads. But ltuppoſe them three men vyho did 


Taxaras, You lay vvell, beitſothen. | 
Mneſippus . To conftirme our friendſhip,then, vve necd 


not ule a{vvord, Toxaris,or blood. Our preſent diſcourſe, | 
and [ympathy is much more poyverfull then your Cuppc: | 
lance ſuch friendſhips require affection. not neceſſity tor; 


their ground, | | 
Toxazis. 'Tis true, Be vvethen mutually friends, and 
haſtes, yau to mee, here in Greece, I ro you vvheaſoever| 


you come into Scythia. 


Mneſipþ- 
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- Murſipp: Afiure your ſelfe, z would take a much longer 
voyageto gaine ſuch a friend , as you, Toxaris, byyour 
diſcourſe have ſhowne your ſelfe. - 


306665565206606025 0556006 | 


eAnacharſis, or a Diſcourſe of Exerciſes, 


The Speakers Anacharſis and Solon, 


Anarcharſts. V 7 Hat Cuſtome is this 2mong you, So- 
| loa? ſome of your young men mutu- 
ally cloſing, trip up one arothers heeles, others rake 
their companion by che Throat , and coſle him others 
tumble , and rowle themſelves in the mire. like ſwine. 
Bur firſt I obſerved that unclorhing themielves they ſhave 
and annoint one another very peaceably , and preſently, 
[| know not upon what quarrell, they failto puſhing,and 
to daſh forcheads like rammes. Looke, yonder one ha- 
ving lift his fellovy up by the thighs , hurles him to the 
ground, and falling on him , ſuffers him nor co riſe, bur 
drawes him into a puddle, and ſcrewing his legges upto 
his belly , andinfolding his neck with his arme almoſt 
ſtifes him ; another bears him on the backe ; requeſting 


| him, I fuppoſe, not te be chokt; nor care they to loole 
| their oyle, or to be ſullied ; but bemiring, bedaubing,and 


putting themſelves into a great ſweat , make mee ſport, 
like ſo many Eeles ſlipping away berweene the holders 
iingers. Inlike manner, others here in che Court yard, 
rowle notthemſelves in puddle, but inthedeep ſand,and 
tumble together into a pit, where like ſo many cocksthey 
beduft one another,to hinder diſ-imbracements,] ſuppoſe, 
&to avoydlipperyneſle;and by drying his body,to ſtreng- 


then his hold on his adverſary. Others, keeping poſture, - 


and duſted all over, beat and kick one another. See how 
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yonder poore wrerch ſprinkled with ſand bleeds with a 
blow onche face, and 1s ready to {pit out his teeth; nor 
doth their Capraine ( for ſo I gueſle him by his purple) 
offer to part them, or compole the quarrell, bucrather pro- 
| vokes them, and praites the ſtriker : others, farre off,wirh 
| much ſpeed ſeeme to runne races, yet Keepe the fame 
| place, and kicke up their heelcs into the ayre. I would, 
[ | therefore, kiiow to whar end they doe thus. For to mee 
theſe agitarions ſeeme plaine madneſle ; nor ſhall any] 
| marrealily perſ\wade mee that they , who do thus, are not 
diſtracted. | | 
Solon, *Tis like enough, Anachar ſis, that theſe exerciſes 
carry ſuch appearances ro you, being ſtravge, and diffe.| 
rent from your Scythian cultomes, and formes of exetciſes;| M- | 
which to a Grecian ſpectator, would ſeeme as forraigne,| MW | 
and ſtrange. But cenſure fairely, I pray, Theſe are not ex 
erciſes of diſtraction ; nor doe they bear, orrowle in chel | 
| mire, or beſprinkle one another with duſt out of quarrell, 
| bur out of a delightfull neceffity, roencreaſe the ſtrength 
[ 


"We" —_— __.. 


and vigour of their bodies : nor doubt I but, when you 


have tay'd a while in Greece, you will be one of thoſe 
who tumble in the mire, and ſand, and will cake both 
pleaſure andprofit in the exerciſe. l 

Anacharſis. The Gods forbid, Sulon, 1 bequeath ſuch| Þ | « 
Recreations of profit to you. Should one of you offer| Þ |y 
mee ſuch affronrs , h: ſhould feelel wore not a 1word in 


1s 

| vaine. Bur pray tell mee, what doc you call thele kind of| Þ | f 
| Horſe-playes ? what name may wee give to theſe pal fa 
| ries ? | | h 

| Solon, That ſpace yonder, Anarcharſis, is call'd the a 


Schoole of Exerciſe, and dedicated co 4pollo Lycius: whoſe 
Ratue you ſee leaning to a pillar, holding a bow inthe| | - 
left hand , and ſuftaining his head with the right , as ta-| Þ | fy 
king his reſt after a long wearinefle ; Theſe exerciſcs,| ÞÞ | fo 
which you ſec performed in the mire, wee call wreſtling,| | | p; 
| as alſothoſe in the fand. Thole that you ſee Pr, ar 

| | cateſÞ®| 
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beate one another are called Hurlers : we have many 0- | Ti 
cher kinds of exercife, as Cutting, Quoites, and Jumping; 
whetcin wee propote games, Jn any of which the con. 
querer is held che mott Generous, and carryes away the 
FIZE « | 
F Anacharſis.” And what are your prizes * 
Solon. In the Olympicke games, wee give a Crowne of 
wild Olive, in the {//bmian of Pine, in the-Nemean of 
Parſely ; in the Pytuhan, the Prieſts ofthe God give Apples; 
wee Athenians give Oyle of Olive. Why do you ſmile A. 
nacharfis , are thefe Frifles thinke you 2 
Anacharſis. Noe, you have reckon'd up rewards,Solon, 
yery honourable,and worthy both oftheir propoſers for 
' [their magnificence,and of the contenders,who lo earneſt- 
ly ſtrive for {jthem.. For Apples, then, and Pai{lye, they | 
| |tople, and endanger themlelves,thruſting and beating one 
another : nor, choughthey ſhould long, may they with- 
out much contention cate Apples, or be crown'd with 
Parllye, or Pine; unlcſle they bedaube their faces with 
oe, or receive kicks in the belly from their Antago- 
niſts. 
Solon. But wee, good Sir, doe not barely looke upon 
the meannetle of the rewards,which are bur fignes of vi- 
Qory, and markes, whereby to know the Conquerours; 
who preferre the glory which-accompanies them aboye 
|allthings elſe. And,thercfore,they who ſecke Reputation 
{romrheir dangers, thinke it honourable to be kickt, For 
fame is not purchaſed without labour , Bur ic behooves 
him that courts it, to undergoe many difficulties ar firſt, 
and to purſue, and ſweeten hisend with (ufferances , and 
toes. 
| _ Call you their end, Solon, ſweet, and gain- |. 
full, who are crown'd in publique Afſembly, and extol'd 
for their victory , who juſt before were pittied for their i- 
| patience ? or can they be happy, who for ſo much danger, | 
are paid with Apples,and Parlly ? | 
B b 3 Solon. | 
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Solon. You are {Ull unexperienced in our Cuſtomes : 
ere long you will change your opinion, when you have 
beene once at our Gar es, and there ſee a numberleſſe 
multitude gather'd to the ſpectacle,the Theatre fill'd with 
thouſands, the exerciters ſhouted, andthe Conqueroure. 


{ wonderthat they ſhould negle&t their ſerious affaires,and| 
find leaſure for vanities. Nor can I underſtand how it 


nall'd to the Gods. ; 
Anachar: This makes theircaſe the more deplorable, 


' Solon, notto ſuffer ſich indignities before a few, bur be. 
fore lo many ſpeRatours, and witneſſes of their affronts, 
who prononnce them not happy till they ſeerhem fiream 
with blood , or throttied by their Antagonifts. And this 
you call the fclicity of their conqueſt . But among us Sy. 
thians, ifany ſtrike a Cirtizen , or juſtle him out of the 


chough the injury were offer'd but inthe preſence of few, 
and not in ſuch pubhque Theatres as Ithmus,and Olympia, 
Nor doe l onely pitty your exercilers for their ſufferings, 
bur your ſpeQators ; who, you ſay, being of great quali. 
ty, ref{ort from all places tothe ſhow. For | cannot bur 


can be a ſpectacle of pleaſureto them, to ſee men ftrucke, 
and beaten, and chrovvne downe, and trampled, by one 
another. | 

Solon. Were this the time, Anacharfis, of our Olympick, 
or [ſtmian, or Athenian Games, the things there done 
would teach you thar our ſtudies of them are not vaine 
For noman by my deſcriptions can fo inſtill the pleaſure 


— 


way,or tare hisgarment, the Elders fine him very deeply, | 


= 


ofthofe ſights, as when you yourſelfe making one ofthe 
| ſpeCtators, behold mens valour, the goodlineſſe of thei 
perſons, their admirable dexterity, prodigious skill invig 
cible ſtrength, courage, emnlation , unavoidable ſleight, 
and indefatigable delire of victory, which I know you 
| would inceſſantly praife, ſhout, and clap. 

Anarchar: By Fupiter, Solon, 1ſhould inceſſantly flout, 


and laugh, to ſee your whole Catalogue of vertues, bodil 
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force, ſhape, and courage mifiimploy'd, and ſpent tono | 
end: when neither your Country is endangered, nor | - | 
your Coaſts invaded, nor your friends injured. For, co | 
mee, thoſe whom you call valiant, appeare the more ridi- 
'culous for their vaine ſufferings, afflictions, and deface- 
ment of their lineaments, and perſonage with duſt, and | | 
tramplings, that their victories may be rewarded with | 7 
Apples, and Pine-icaves. I cannor, therefore, thinke of | 
ſuch prizes but they are my ſport. Butcell mee, have all 
excerciſers the ſame reward : | 
Solon. Noe; He onely that.conquers. 
Anachar: Dothe reſt, then, toyle for a doubtful, un- 
[| | certaing victory, knowing there can be but one Conque- 
rour ; And that the conquered, who are many , endure 
all choſe beatings, and wounds tono purpole? 
Solon, You teeme, Anacharſis , ro know nothing of a 
| | well ordered Commonwealth , otherwiſe you would 
| Þ | notſo Gightly value the beſt cuſtomes. Burt whenſoever 
t| | | you give your mind to know how the beſt Srate is to be 
d governed, amGhow the beſt Cirtizens areto be made,you 
Þ | willthen praiſerhoſe exerciſes, and emularions ſo much 
«| |pratifed by us, and will diſcerne the commodities min- | 
|| | gled wichthoſe [wears, though they.now ſcemelabours 
{in vaine, | 
Anacharſ. I had no other purpoſe, Solon, ro my jour- 
ney from Scythia hither, in which I meaſured much Land, | 
belide the tempeſtuous Euxine Sea, burto learne the Gre- [4 
re | | can Lavves, and to inftruct my lelte in your cnftomes,and | 
hel Þ | Rudy the beit forme of Government, Of all the Atheni- 
cir\ |} | #75, therefore, and forreiners, I choſe you by your fame. 
i-|} | for my acquaintance, after I heard you werea giver of 
1s] |þ | Lawes, and an inventer of excellent cuſtomes , and an | 
oujſÞ | introducer of uſefull inſtitutions, and faſhioner ofa com> 1 
monwealth. You cannot therefore, more defireto teach, 
ut,ſÞ | and to make mee your Scholer, then I ſhall be rea- 
dil \Þf | dy , without earing or drioking , to fit as long as you 
14 Ii | E | | Are 
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| ver Bleſſings elſe men would aske in their prayers of the 


|: 


are able to ſpeake, and greedily atrend your Lecture of 


! 


Lawes and States. | | 

Solon, To give you a juſt account in a briefe narration | 
were not caſie. You ſhall, thereforc,by degrees and ſteps, | 
know what opinions wee hold of the Gods, of our pa- 
rents, of marryage, and other things; As alſo what wee 
decree of our young men , and how wee breed them, 
when they they once begin ro know whar is beſt ; and 
arrive at ſuch a ſtrength of body as. to endure labours, 
All which I will unfold co you, that you may be inſtru. 
ed , why wee ſet them thoſe Games and compell them! 
to exeſcile their bodies ; not meerly for the Games fake, 


| 


or the glory of the prize ( for fevy attaine co it ) byr fora. 
farre more excellent good, which hereby growes to the 
whole Commonwealth, and to themſelves in particular,| 
For there is a more publique prize, and crowne propoſed 
to all good Cirtizens , not made of Pine, or wild Olive 
or ,Parlly , bur which comprchends the common hap. 
pineſſe of men; namely, the private liberty of every one, 
and publique of the State ; beſides riches , ghpry, fruition! 
of ſolemne Aſſemblies , ſecurity of friends,and whatſoe- 


Gods. All which are woven into the Garland, I ſpoke 
of, and accompany that prize , to which chole exercilcs, 
and labours lead. oY | | 
Anachar: Why then,moſt venerable Solon, having re- 
wards of ſuch value, did you tell mee of Apples,and Patl- 
ly, and boughs of wild Olive,and Pine? 
Solon, Even thele, 4nacharſis,will not be of flight con-! 
fideration to you after you underſtand what 1 am about 
to ſay. For theſe have the ſame purpoſe, and end, andare 
bur lefler portions of that ample. and happy reward, 
and Garland I mentioned. But my diſcourſe, hath, | 
know not how, broke order, to begin with things done 
in the 1/thmian, Olympick, and NemeanGames, 1, therefore, 
lince my leiſure and your patience meet; will drayy things 
OG from 
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| ſcorching Sun-beames ſtriking on my bare head, and left 
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from their firſt principles, and lay for my originall that 
publique reward to which all theſe exerciſes aſpire. 
Anachar. You ſhall do well, Solon, if you uſe no more 
digreflions by che way ; And thereby 1 ſhall che eaſier be 
r{waded not to laugh any more when l ſee one ſtalke 
Majeſtically crowned with wild Olive, or Parſly, If you 
pleaſe, therefore, let us withdraw into yonder ſhade, 
where wee may lic undiſturb'd with the noyſe of the 
exerciſers. For (notto diſſemble }Iam impatient ofthe | 


my cap ar home, thatl might not be the onely man ſeene 
among you ina forraine Habit. Beſides, now is thetime 
of the yeare that the ſcorching ſtarre, which you call the 
Dogge, raignes, and burnes all chings, and renders the 
Ayre ſultry and enttamed; The Sun alto now at noone, be. 
ing verticall, caſts an inſupportable raye on our bodies.So 
that I wonder,you being an old man,donot,like meſwer, 
nor appeare moleſted with the heat, nor looke about for 
ſome cool place to retire to, bur patiently brookthe ſeaſon. 
Solon. "Thole foohſh exerciſes, 4nacharfis, and frequent 
tumblings in the mire,and open contentions in the Sands 
do harden, and fortifie us againſt the Sunne , nor need we 
cappes to prote&t our heads from his beames. Butler us 
withdraw. I expe& notyou ſhould conſent or bind your 
whole faith to every thing I ſpeake as Law , but 
when you think I ſpeak amiſle preſently to contradiQ, | 
| and rectifie my diſcourſe, For in one of thoſe rwo 
| will nor faile, either to make you of my opinion , if 
you meet with noching to be contradiQed, orlearne from 
you how erroneouſly I have beene the author of thoſe 
cuſtomes , For whichthe whole Citty of Athens will give 
you ample chankes, Nor can you more oblige them then 
by diſciplining, and inſtilling righter opinions into mee, 


which 1 will nor Concealc, bur will preſently make them 


publique, and ſtanding in open Aſſembly thus beſpeake | 
the Citty, I, O yee Athenians, have heretofore written 
Ce: Lawes, 


[IT 
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| nacbarſis,the Athenians will not be aſhamed to be taught 


A— 


| the mire can advance their vertues. This Ifrſt defireto 
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Lawes, which I thought moſt neceflary for the State ; Bur 
this tranger(pointingat you, Anacharſts,) being by Coun. 
try a Scythian, yeta wile man, hath otherwiſe. inſtructed 
mee, and taught mee berter principles , and inſtitutions, 
Let him, therefore, be regiſtred your BenefaRor, and ereq 
his braſen ſtarue among the perſons moſt of honour in 
the Citty, neere Minerva, Hereupon aflure your ſelfe , 4. 


better rules by a Barbarian, and a ſtranger, 

Anachar/.1 heard as much before of you Arbenians, tha 
you were great ſcoffers: For how ſhould I, being a rude, 
wandring man,living in a waggon, and ctravailing from 
one Country to another, who never inhabired , ortill 
now ſaw a City, diſcouſe of policy, orteach men borne 
and bredin an ancient State; where for ſo many lucceſſ;. 
ons they havelived under the beſt forme ofgovernment? 
elpecially you, Sol2n, whole ſtudy, they ſay, it hath al. 
wayes beene to lay the beſt toundations ot a Common. 
wealth ; and to know under what Lawes it would mo 
flouriſh ? "Tis fir, therefore, your Authority, being a Law: 
giver,ſhould [way mce. And, therefore, it 1 oppoſe you, 
whereyou ſeeme not to ſpeake reaſon , it ſhall be chal 
may be thefirmlier inſtrufted.See we are now ſhelcredin 
this Arbour from the Sunne, this coole marble allo of 
fers us a pleaſant, and ſeaſonable ſeat. Begin your dil: 
courſethen, and ſay, why. you breed your children to 
thoſe hard labours; or how. puddles, and exerciſe can 
wake them gallant menz or how duſt, and tumblings a 


know : you ſhall informe mee of other particulars in 


their place and order. Remember I pray withall inthe 
ſtructure of your narration that you ſpeake to a Barbari. 
an; Which 1 tell you, that you may neither involve, nor 
prolong your diſcourſe, For I ſhall be apt to forger the 
beginningfyour narration be too much Jengrhened. 
Solon. Your admonition will be timelier, Anacharſs, 


when 
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allow'd of even by the Areopazus, where matters of rhe 


| both vacant. © | 
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when you find mee darke in my exprefſions, or digreſ: 
ſing from the purpole. Ir ſhall, cherefore, be in your 
powerto aske whar queſtions by the way , and tocuroff 
what ſuperfluities, you pleaſe: But where l am pertinent, 
and rove not from the marke , you muſt give mee leave 
to be copious; and to oblervethe practice of my Country, 


higheſt nature are decided. For in that Court the Judges 
being entred , and placed, to determine of murthers, 1n- 
rended wounds, and conflagrations , Liberty is given 
both for the accuſer , and the acculed to ſpeake by turnes, 
either themſelves,or by their Advocates, retain'd to plead 
forthem : who, aslong as they ſpeake tothe buſineſle, 
are heard with (ilence of the Senate, Bur if any ſhall of- 
fer by a preface to render the. Judges fayourable, orto 


draw pitty, or pawerfulneſle co his cauſe, (which are the | 
ordinary arts of young Oratours ) preſently a Cryer ſtands | 
forth, and enjoynes him filence , and ſuffers him not to 
trifle before the Senate , or to colour the buſineſle with e- 
loquence, bur to preſent it naked tothem. So I doe con- 
ſticute you, Anacharſis , the Areopagite of my preſent diſ- 
courſe , and give you power to heare mee according to 
the Lawes of my Court; and whete you find mee over 
Rhetoricall ro ſilence mee, bur where I ſpcake agreeable 
tothe bulineſle to luffer meero enlarge my ſelfe. For wee 
hold not Dialogue now in the heat of the Sunne ; And 
therefore ler mee not ſceme tedious, if I prolong my nar- 
ration, ſince vyee are now inthe thicke/ſhade , and are 


Anachar: You ſpeake reaſon, Solon, and I give youno 
{mall thankes, thar by this Digrefſion you have taught 
mee the the paſſages of the Senate, which, truly, are ad- 
mirable, and fuch as befit wiſe men, who order their ſut- 
irages by Juſtice. Proceed,then, and ſince you have made 
mee one of your Areopagite Judges, I will heare you like 
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define a Ci:ry, and Cutiizens. Wee take nota Cirty for the 
baildings,fuch as are the Walls, Temples, and houlcs, For 
thele are bur, as it were, a conſtant immoveable body for 
the receipt, and fafery of che Inhabitants. All Authority 
is ſeared inche Cumuzens ; who fill, order,perte&, and pre. 
ſerve the other, as the loule doth every one of us. Vpon 
theſe confiderations wee extend cur cares, as you may 
oblerve tothe Body of che City wyhich we adorne to the 
urmoſt ſhow of magnificence , with elegant ſtruQures | 
wihin , and ſecured with the ſtrongeſt Rampires, and 
Fortifications without. Bur the chicteſt part of our pro. 
vidence is, that the Citizens may have veituous minds, 


vernment, they may be muraally uſefull ro themlelves in 
peace, anddefendthe Citty, and preſerve it free,and hap. 
py,in warre. Theit firſt education,therefore, wee alligne 
to their Mothers, Nurſes, and Schoolmaſters , to breed 
themco the Liberall Arts. Bur when they are growne up 
to underſtand what verrue is, and when modeſty, baſh. 
fulneſſe, 1everence,and defire of che beſt things is implan, 


conſiſtency , then wee ceach,and propoſe? to them other 


| pline and ſciences : by which naturall endovvments be: 
| tag reduced to order, are much advanced, and defects are 


CES 
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Solon. Firſt, chen, you are briefly ro marke how wee 


and ftrong bodies : v\ hereby being enabled for go. 


red inthem,, and whentheir bodies, by paticnt exerciles, 
are confirmed, and ſtrengthened, and broughtroa manly 


knowledges of the mind, and exerciſes of the body, 
which wee accuſtome and inure ro other labours. For 
wee thinke irnot enough to be borne, as wee are, with 
bodies, and foules, but are to perfe&t both with Did: 


beauified, and corrected . Wee take our patrernes from 
husbandmen, vvho vvhen their plants are loyv and tens; 
der, cover, and digge abourthem, ro prote@ them from| 
the vvinde ; Bur vvhen they are vvell grovvnie, they cut 
offthe ſuperfluous bonghs, and expoſing themrto be rofl, 
and ſhaken by the vvindes,render them the more fruuful). 
The 
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| for governmeur,and are ready to be call'd ro the handling 
of publique Aﬀaires---- bur this is beſides the purpoſe. | 


' [their minds, but why wee thus imployed, and exerciſed 


nem by in ſilence ? 


| | honld confound your memory by my digre{fions : yet | 
will give you as briefe a draught as | can of thole alſo. | 


| the Common Lawes,which in capital Letters are openly 


THY Cc 3 | and| 


The firſt elements of our childrens education are,muſlicke, 
Arirhmeticke, how to forme letters, and exactly to pro. 
| nounce them. Afterwards,we repeat tothem the ſayings 
of wilc meo, ancient exployts,and uſefuil diſcourſes made 
illuſtrious by verſe, that they may the better be remem- 
bred. They hearing the deeds, and memorable Artchieve- 
ments of famous men, areinlenſibly inflamed, and pro- 
voked to animitarton, thatthey may be celebrated, and 
admired by poſterity, Ot which narwe are many things 
deliver'd by our H/eſtod, and emer. When they are ripe 


For | intended nor-art firſt ro ſhow how wee manured 


their bodyes. I doe, therefore, enjoyne my ſelfe ſilence, 
without the reprehenfion of a cryer_or ſuch an Areopagite 
as you, who out of mogelty, | believe, have all this while 
heard mee crifle beſt9e the purpole. 
Anacharſ: Tell mee, Solon, why your Areopagus doth 
not-puniſh thoſe who omit things material, and paſle 


Solon. Pray make mee underſtand why you aske this 
Queſtion . | 

Anatharſ. Becauſe you paſſe over the beſtthings, and 
which | moſt defire ro heare, Namely the exerciles of the 


Clies of the body. | 
Solon, Herein I am conſtant to my firſt purpoſe, For 
{hould I (uffer my diſcourle ro wander from the ſcope, | 


For an exact delcription of them, would require a pattl» 
cular diſcourſe. Firſt, then, wee lay in our childrens 
| minds excellent ſentences, Afterwards wee teach them 


| hung up to be read; commanding whar is to be done, 


| 


| | ſoule,and proceed to the lefle neceilary labours and exer- | 
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| and not to offer injurics. Now theſe men are with ys 


— —— 


| 


and Comacdians were thoie who wore Socks, and Bul- 


golden fillets, having on their faces ridiculous, wide gz 
ping vizards; under which they ſpeak big, and ftalke, 
| know not how, unknown in their Buskins. At which 
time, if I erre not, you celebrated your feaſts of Bacchw, 
Your Comadians were no: lo exalted, werelower ſhod, 
and ſpakeina leſſerrone, and more like men, only heir 
vizards were more ridiculous, and rays'd the general 


and wharto be avoided, That the company of good 
men isto be uſed, from whom they may learn to [peak 
what is fit; to obſerve juſtice in an equality of Conver. 
ſation; not to covet things diſhoneſt, but to delire honeſt, 


Riled Sophiits, and Philoſophers : we bring them, allo, 
into the Theater , where wee publikely teach them by 
the virtues and vices of former ages preſemed in Co. 
moedies, and Tragaedies , which they are to fhunne, 
which to embrace, we giveliberty, allo, to our Comick 
Poets to perſonate, and inveigh againſt thoſe Citti. 
zens, Whole lives are infamous, and diſgraceful! to the 
Commonwealth ; whereupon {ome grow reformed b 
Libells, and forſake their faults which would hereby 
fall under the reprehenſ1on of the vulgar. 

Anachars: Tunderſtand you, Solon, your Tragcedians, 


kins, and were changeably apparell'd, and adorn'd with 


Laughter of the Theater. But thoſe Buskin'd Ators 


were heard with a generall ſadneſſe, our of pitty , | ſup-| 


poſe,to the vveights,and Cloggs ofthcir feet. 

Solon, "Twas not pitty to them , Sir; but the Poe, 
perhaps, repreſented fome ancient, calamirous ſtory, 
which caſt into Tragicall language, and ation , moved 
the Tcares of the ſpeators, and hearers, 'Tis likely, 
alſo, you ſaw Fidlers, and Singers placed together in a 
Ring; neither aretheir voices, and corners, void of profri 
table uſe; bur by ſuch and the like incirements, ve whe, 
and ſharpen, and better our ſoules, As for our vor 
vvhic 


—_—_— 


| 
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| we annoynt and ſupple chem with oyle, ro make them 


| | vigour, Their nexrend, not inferiour tothe other, js, that 


which you acc Jeltie rohear, wethus diſcipline them, 
when they are once compact, and paſt their tender- 
nels; Firlt, by going naked lometimes we expolethem 
to the Ayre, and fo acquaint them with all ſeaſons, as 
neither to diſſolve with heat, or ſhrink vwith cold. Nexr, 


the more active and pliant. For 'cwere unreaſonable 
that dead hides, and Leather ſofrned by Oyle, andtan- 
ned, ſhould be lefle capable of ruprures, and laſt longer, 
and chat we ſhould think ſuch Oynrments loſt '\upon ani- 
mated bodies. Next, we invent exerciſes of ſeverall 
kiads, ro which we afhgne ſeverall Teachers; one for 
Fencing, another for Wraltling. Thar, being accuſto- 
med to ſuch exerciſes, we may both know how to de- 
fend our ſelves from blowes, and noc ſhunne wounds 
through Cowardlinefle. Two great advantages do. 
hence ariſe, our young men, by nor ſparing their bodies 
are made valiant againit dangers; and poſlefle a firme | 
contiſtency of health,and ſtrength. -For thoſethat wraſtlle, 
do. thereby. learn to fall ſafely, .and to rife nimbly,. to 
caltoff, imbrace, roſle, ſtrangle, and lifc their adverſary 
alofc.” Theſe; then; are not exerciſes to be neglected, 
whoſe chiefe and grear:end, which they infallibly atrain, 
1s,thar bodies thus exerciſed gain higher patiences, and | 


hereby our young men. may be experienced againlt the 


| a {ouldier by his skill in-wraſtling, will more eaſily 0- 


| himſelf. - All-rheſe perſonated combares, then, we referre 
.| tothat greater ofthe Warre; out of.our opinion, thar men 


neceſlities, and .Accidents -of Warre. For tis clear, that 


verthrow his'enemy , or being overthrown riſe again 


—— — 


thous practiced are fitteftfor Armes, whoſe naked bodies 
we have firſt by Oyntments, and.labours,: confirmed, 


and fortified, and thereby made agile, and dextrous,. and | 


offenfive ro their encounterers. .:For. you may eaſily ima- 
gine what thoſe men would do:in Armour., whocan 


naked | 


———_——— 
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naked ftrike a terrour into the enemy , when they ſee 
bodies neicher overburden'd with white unſupportable 
fleſh; nor pine'd with leancfle, and paleneſſe; ' like the | 
bodies of Women, which withering in the ſhade, trem. 


| 
| 


.endurelong Labours ; Or that onethus bred,is ſo bardly 


| nor at one blaze, but by inſenſible clouds of ſmoke afcer 


ble, and low with ſwear, and pant'under a helmer, eſpe. | 
cial'y if the Sunne, as now itdoth, ſhine hot at Noone, | 
For what ſervice can they be fir, who are impatient 
of thirſt, and duſt, and faint ar the fight of bloud, 
and expire. before they come within ſhot , or en. 
counter of the enemy ? Whereas our men, ay- 
ing their narurall redneſle by the Sunne into a 


| 
| | 
brown, ſhow manly countenances, great Heights of 


| ſpirit, and flames of valour. Being by che goodneſſe 


of their compolition, neicher too groſle, nor too thinne, 
nor overclogged with weight, but wrought into a mex-' 
ſare by their fwears, by which .chey evaporate the uſe. 
leſfe ſuperfluities of their fleſh , and recaine only that 
which gives ſtrength and vigour, without mixcure of| 
defects. For the like effects which winnowers have 
upon Corne, have thoſe exerciſes on our bodies; they 
blow away the Chaffe , and husks, from which they 
ſeparate the pure graines, and gather them into heapes, 
Hence comes it, that ve.are ſo ſound, and ſo able to 


rovok't ro:ſweat, and ſo rarely calt into a Diſtemper: 


As if one ſhould ſer fire to Whear, Straw, and Stubble, | 
(for | retucn tro my former compariſon) 1 ſuppoſe the! 


Stubble would preſently be conſumed, but' the Corne! 
would by degrees, without any great pyramids of flame, 
ſometime be ie ſelfe burnt; ſo neither diſeaſes, nor wes! 
rineſſe invading. a body thus exerciſed will eaſily in- 
feeble, or overcome it; -: Being fo well prepared within, 
and (o impregnably fortifyed againſt them without, as| 
ro withſtand their entrance and ro encounter heats and 
colds wichour. damage of the perſon. .. For by thoſe] 


laborious | 


— 


i 
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Laborious exerciſes, much heat being taken in, and of a 
longtime provided, and laid up, as it were, for neceſſary 
uſe, it adminiſters ſudden ſupplies, and regders the body 
indefatigable. For rheſe pizlabours, and Toyles, do 
not deſtroy rhe courage, bur encreaſe, and enlarge it by 

rovocation , -we breed our young men to races alſo, and 
enable them by cuſtome.co hold out in long courles , 


and by their ſpced, and activity in ſhort. Nor do we 


allow them to runne on firme , equall ground, bur in | 


d:epſand, where thev can neither fix, nor faſten their 


feer, bur are ready to {lippe at every ſtride. We reach 


them, alſo, if need be, to leap Trenches, and other places 


of hinderance, which they practiſe. to do with leaden | 


weights in their hands. Somctimes, alſo, they ſtrive 
who {hall harle a Spear fartheſt. You have ſeen, alſo, 
anorher brazen weight in the place of exercile, round, 
and made inthe figure of alittle ſhield, having neither 
handle, no: ſtring ; which you poyled as it lay in the 
mid'ſt, andir felt maſly, and hardly to be taken hold of 
by reaſon of the ſmoothnefle. This they ſometimes 
fling aloft into the Ayre; ſomerimes ſt: aight forvward , 
firiving who (hall hurle fartheſt, and outthrowv the reſt: 
which kind of exerciſe doch much: ſtrengchen cheir 
Hear nov, venerableSir, why they exerciſe inthe mire, 
and ſand, which to you, at firit, ſeemed ridiculous. The 
brit rcaſon is, that they may nor be thrown on the hard 
pavement, but may fall fofcly wichour hurt; The next 
reaſon is, becauſe their {lipperineſle by their ſweating 
inthe mire is much increaled , which you compared ro 
Eeles; bur *tis no matter of contempr, or laughter: For 
hereby their ſtrength and vigour is not alittle perfected, 


when thus beſmeared they are forced to take ſtronger 
hold of one another to hinder eſcapes: For you muſt 


nor think it eaſy to hold faſt one bemired, ſweating , 
lleckt with oyle, and ſtrugling ro flip from your fingers. 
D d All 


| ſhoulders, and beger a vigorous ſpring in their Armes: | 


_ 


\ 
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feat, and much enables them nor to tire. *Tis a kind 
of cruſt rothemtavo ,, and protects them from the wind 


 {coures off the filth, and makes the man- much cleanlier, 
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All which flights do much conduce ro warrez whither 
a wounded friegd be without impediment to be feich: 
off,or an enerny taken prilonerto be borne away. Upon 
theſe conſiderations, we exceedingly exerciſe them, tg 
che. moſt difficult labours , that they may the more dex. 
trrouſly undergoe the ealier. We practice them in the 
duſt for a contrary reaſon, that they may -not {lip from 
their entwinings. For being inured #n the puddle to graſp 
their adverſary, for all his\leekneſle, they learn co {lippe 
out of his hands themſelves when they ſeem caught: 
Now duſt ſprinkled on diſtilling bodies, drinks up the 


firiking on their tender, and naked fleſh. Beſides, i 


Should [, then, briog in preſence together one of the de, 
licate pale men, who alwaies [ve in the ſhade, and one| 
of thoſe, vhomioever you ſhall chooſe , exerciſed in the 
Lyceum, and waſhrt from his Duſt, and mire, I would ask 
to which you would chooſe to be like. I knovy you 
would preſently at firſt fight, though unacquainred with 
the education of either, chooſe to be ſtrong, and ſolide, 
then to be of a broken, and melting conſtitution , and 
pale with the poverty, and retirement of your bloud to| 
the invvard parts. 1 heſe are the exerciſes, Anacharſis, to 
which we breed our young men; wheteby, wethink 
we enablethem to defend their countrey, coſecure us in| 
ourliberty, and vanquiſh our invaders,and make us ter- 
rible to our neighbours; who for the moſt part are ſub. 
ject rous,an4 pay us tribute. In times of peace ouruſcof 


chem is no lefſe excellent , berween whom ſpring no; 


baſe zxmulations. Nor have they. leiſure to. be injuri-! 
ous , bur ſpend their whole time, and imployment in 
theſe exerciſes. Now (as 1 ſaid before): The common 
good, and higheſt fclicity of a ſtace conſiſts in the belt 
preparation of youth , both for Peace, and Warre, which 
is 
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is only ro: be effeed by. Studies of this excellent Na--| 
ture. a = EE 

| Anacharſis. So then Solon , when 'you are invaded ;'| 
you mect your enemies in your Oyntments, .atid duft,: 
and: encounter their Armour with your hands, and 
fiſts, who in the mean cimefſtruck with terrour fly from 
you, fearing, leaſt if they ſhould gape, you ſhovld caſt. 
ſand into their mouth ; or coming behind them ſhould 
crippe up their heeles, or twine their legges abour their . 
middle, and your Arme abouttheir neck and ſtifle them? 
And though they ſhoot Arrowes and hurle Darts at | 
you, yet you, l:ke ſo many Statues are impenetrable; bes 
ingtainnd inthe ſunne, and ſtored with lo much bloud. 
For you are not men of ſtravy , or ſtubble, to yield at the 
firſt onſer; but are hardly brought to looſe bloud, though 
| | pierrced with deep and mortrall wounds, For ſo you 
ſaid, if I miſtake not your reſemblance. Or, perhaps, 
when you goe outtobatcle, you Arme your ſelyes hike 
Comedians, and Tragedians, and put on gaping vizards, 
| that you may appear terrible, and like ſo many Goblins 
to your enemies; and wear high buskins, which, if you 
have occaſionto flie,, are light, And if you purſue your 
foes, are unavoidable, bringing you ſo faſt upon them. 
But conſider, I pray, whither cheſe fine (lights, and de- | 
vices be not frivolous, and childiſh, andthe exercites only 
of young men, void of better imployment, and given to 
; loth. For if your ayme beto befree, and happy, you | 
{hould preſcribetrue, and reall exerciſes, and ſuch as are 
practiſed in Warre, Where the Combate is notin jeſt bee 
tween Companions, but againſt enemies; with whom | 


| jthey are ro fight, with danger exerciſing their valour. 


Laying afide your duſt, and your oyle, therefore, teach 
your young men the uſe of their Bow, and Pike, nor 
accuſtome them to ſlight darts, which are carried away 
by the wind; but to maſly ſpeares, which ſing and whiſtle 

in their diſcharge; To ſtones alſo which fill their hands. | 
| Dd 2 Lec | 
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{{ \Ler then. wear ally. a: Sagar an their fide,” a ſhield in 
; their lefc hand, a Breft-plate alſo, and Helmet. For a 
ydu 'naw; are, ;you appear to me ſaved by the favour of 
ſgine. Gag, who have not all chis while -periſhr by the] 
incurſfon;of any tligat invaders. - For pur the caſe, :I un. 
ſheathing this ſhort Sword, which I' wear art my girdle, 
ſhould lingly fer upes a!l your young men; doubclefiet| 
ſhould rae a generall (hriek, and take the School; or | 
ſ' putthem to thght, none daring to look back vpon my| 
weapon, but ſtanding behind ftatnes, and hiding them- 
ſelves behind pillars, they would by their teares, and 
| affrightmevrs be the Argument of. -my laughter. Then 
ſhovu!d'yau fee their-bodies no longer red, as now they 
are, bur they would preſently wax pale, and diſcolonred} 
with fear; For a long peace hath ſo foften'd you, chat 
you. cannot relolutely endure the fight of one plume in} 
an-enemies.Creſt. - | {| | | 
_ Solon.' The Thracians, Anacharſis, Who under thecon- 
dud of Exmelphus rook Armes againſt us, ſpoke nor thus, 
nor yaur Amazones, who having Hippolyta for their Ges 
necall, made an expedition againſt our Citty. Noro-j iſ | 
thers, who have had trials of us in Warre. For we do| Þ |; 
not ſo. make our young men exerciſe naked, as to expoſe] I || 
| them to dangers unarmed; But when they grow perte&, | 
| they afterwards praftice in Armour, which by theſe pre-| Þ |: 
| parations, they much more caſily mannage. 
} 

\ 
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[ Anacharſ. And where is your Schaol where you thus| 
exerciſe in Armour: I have ſurvey'd your whole City 
and cannar diſcover ir. 0 
; Salon. When you haveconverſt longer among us, 4-| Þ | n 
nacharſes , you will lee every houſe furniſhe wich Ar-| Þ | e 
mour, which in times of necefſiry we uſe; Creſts alſo, 1 
and Capaxiſons, and Horſes, and Horſemen, ro the fourth | re 
part of the Cittizens. Fo bare Armes, or wear a Sword! Þþ | te 
ia timeof peace, we hold ſuperfluous; and puniſh chote] F | re 
who-ncedlelly carry a Weapon, or appear armed in pub- 
| | | lique: 
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| them up, therefore, in your Armories, and bring them 


|ving no {pring within to repleniſh ic. But herein you 
[are miſtaken. For the more courage is drawn forth by 


— 
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wholelives in armes, For dwelling in places unforti- 
fied, you cannor buclie open to-incurfions, and create 
many Warres; nor are you certain, but that ſome neigh- 
bours may flay you, as you fleep in your Waggons, Be- | 
ſides, your muruall Diſtruſts, and: aſſociation together 
without any common bonds of Law, or Government; 
makes it neceſſary for you alwaies, ro have your Sword 
inrcadineſleco prevent injuries. | iT 

Anacharſ. Wnhout cauſe,;then,Selon,co wear a Sword, 
you hold it ſuperfluous; and do favour your Armes, [eaft 
with frequent ale, they ſhould be worne out : you lay 


_ _ 


fonh only upon occaſion. Butiathe mean time, . with- 
our any imminent danger you commit the bodies of your 


ſelves by fvvear, not forced by neceſſity, bur vainly ſpend 
their courage inthe mire and dult, 7 
| Solon. You ſeem, £natharfis, ro have theſame opinion 


| of courage, as you have of wine, or water, or ſome ſuch | 
| liquid thing, which makes you imagine, that by frequent | 
| exerciſes, it will infenſ1bly leak avvay, as through. ſome 


broken veſlell, and leave the body empty, and dry, has 


© 


Labours,the more it overflovves. Like the fable which 


| you have heard of Hydra: who having one head cur off, 


| tentſtrengrh of matcer troencounter your blaſt, or a ſtrong 


was preſently ſupplyed with rvvo, Tis true, a body oris 
ginally uopracticed, and feeble, and wanting ſufficient 
narurall matter, is preſently tyrcd, and conſumed by ex- 
erciſe,as we ce in fire, and Tapers, with the ſame breath 
you kindle the one, and in an inſtant blow it intoa grea- 
ter flame bur extinguiſh the other, not having compes 


root to ſuſtaineir (elf, | 


lique : which in you' is pardonable, who fpend your | 


young men to. muruall beatings; who weaken themes | 


A nacharſts., 
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Similirude is roo ſubtle for me, and requires an exat 
conſideration, and a ſharpe ſighted mind to conceive you, 
Bur pray tell me,why in your Olympick, Iſthmian, Py. 


Anacharſis. db not well underſtand you, Solon; your | 


{rhian, and other Games, where , you ſay, there is ſuch 


confluence of Spectators to behold your young exerci. | 
ſers, do you not make them contend in Armour; bur pros 
ducing them naked, expolc them to kickes, and beatings, 
and then reward the Conquerors with Apples, and Q. 
live boughes ? I would faine know the reaſon of your 
Cuſtome. | 

Solon. Wethink, Anacharſis, we hereby more inflame, 
and animate them to ſuch exerciles, when they ſee the! 
vanquiſhers honoured, and ſhouted in a Ring of Gre. 
cians; And therefore, they who thus contend naked, are 
provident of their bodily habic , and bluſh not to ſtrip 
themſelves, bur every one ſtrives ro make himſelfe moſt 
worthy of victory, Nor are they, as[ ſaid before, ſmall 
revvards to be cried up by the Spetators, and held the! 


| moſt honourable, ro be pointed ar by paſſengers, and 


voiced the moſt valiant among equals. Many of the; 
beholders therefore, vvhole age is not palt exerciſe, depan 
not a linle enamour'd vviththeir yertue, and Labours, 
Should any man, then, baniſh the chirft of Glory fro! 
common life, vvhatmark ſhould vve have to our deſires, 
or vyho vvould covet to performe any high Aion ! 
From hence you may conjecture hovy they vvould be 
kavethemelves in Warre, armed for the defence oftheit 
Countrey, Children, Wives, and Temples, who naked! 
for a wreath of wild Olive, or Apples, are enflamed| 
with ſuch a ſerious deſire of victory. How would you 
be affected, ſhould you fee our Quayle, and Cockfigh 
tings, and our ſolemne ſtudies of them ? perhaps, you 
would laugh ; eſpecially if you knew that our Cuſtoms, 
were builc upon a Law, which commands all of decilt 


Age to be preſent, and to behold the Fowles contend 
ro 


| ro their urmoſt rigour. Bur 'tis no argument for Laugh- 


| then, you refolve, Anacharſis,to lee other parts of Greece, 
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ter, For hereby an inſenſible contempt of Dangers ſteales 
into their foules, who mean nor to appear more dege- 
nerous , or cowardly, then Cocks. And are hence 
caught, not co yield to wounds, wearineſle, or other dif- 
ficulties whatloever. Now to make the' like trialls of 
them in Armes, and to behold their murvall ſlaughters, 
were ſavage, and inhumane. *Twere great improvi- 
dence alſo ro deſtroy thoſe valiant men, whoſe courages 
would be better imployed againſt an enemy. Becaule, 


pray remember when you arrive at Lac2demon, that you 
laugh not at them allo; nor think chem vainly buſied , 
when mer cogether in the Theater at Ball you ſee them 
ſtrike one another: or aſſembled in a place ſurrounded 
with water, and divided into Battalions, naked, as they | 
gre, they make a formall Warre upon one another, ill 
one fide, namely the Lycurgians , drive the other, namely 
the Zerculeans out of the 1{land, or force them backward 
intothe mote, whereupon followes peace, and no man 
Is atcer wards ſtruck; eſpecially when you ſeethem whipr 
at an Altar, and ſtreaming with bloud, their Fathers and 
Mothers ſtanding by,not at all moved with the Specle, 
but rhceatning them if they ſhrink under their ſtripes, 
and increatingchem to hold outto their utmoſt patience, 
and to take courage from their ſufferings. Hence many 
dic under the ſcourge, diſdaining'to faint in the prelence 
of their famuliars, as long as they havelife, or to favour 
their bodies. To whoſe honours you ſhall ſee ſtatues 
publickly erected by the Spartans. When, therefore, you 
leethis done; think them not madde, or that they thus 


diſcipline their Children wirhout juſt cauſe , becauſe no 
Tyrant is feared,or enemy neer, For Lycurgus their foun- 
der will give you very good reaſons , why he inſtitured 
ſuch cruell cuſtomes, being neither enemy, nor carried 


by his hatred, cothe unproficabledeſtruftion of the youth 
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of the ſtare, buc deſirous to reader theſe, who were to. 
defend their Country,ſtour, and of courage above their 
{ufferings. - Or {uppole Lycurgus {ſhould ſay nothing, yet 
| you your ſelke know well, that none ſuch taken in warre, 
| did amidft the tortures of rhe enemy, ever diſcover any 
| ſecrer of the Sparranes, Bur ſmiled when they were 
racket, and ſtrived withtheir Tormentors who ſhould be 

| arſt cired. | Me | 
Anatharfis. Was Lycnrgus himſelfe, Solon,in his young 
daics bred cothe Whippe ? - Or without trialls of his own | 
was he oaly the author ofthe Diſcipline ? | 
Solon, He- was very old before he wrote his Lawes, 
and camethither from Creer: where he had [ojourneda 
while , becauſe he heard they had the beſt Lawes, has, 
ving Min»s the Sonne of Fupicer for their Lawgiver, | 
Anacharſ, Why, then, Solon, do nor you imnare £ ycar. 
214, and whippe your Children? An education wile, 
and worthy of you. ij. | 
| Solon. Becauſe we hold our own native exerciſes 
ſufficient, and think forrain imitation belovv us. | 
Anacharſ. Or rather becaulc you underſtand, 1 ſup. 

| poſe, how ridiculous 'tis to bewhipt naked, and to ſup. 
plicate with erected hands, without prof either to him 


char is vvbipr, or cothe ſtare. If I come to Sparta, there; | 
fore, ara time vvnen they dilcipline, they cannor but! 
forchvvith publiquely ſtone me , for I thall lavgh to ſee; 
them ſcourged like Theeves, Pilferers, or ſuch like raale; 
| factors, For clearly a Citty accuſtomed to (uch ridicus 
lous ſufferings, in my Judgment ſhould be purged with | 
Hellebore. - | 
Solon. Think not, generous Sir, being alone Oraror, 
and ſolicary, and norepliers preſent, you have vanquiſhr:; 
you will meet thoſe at Sparta who will give probable 
{arisfaction. Since, then, I have made you a juſt report 
of our Cuſtomes, which you have entertained with no! 
great approbation; Let me not ſeem unreaſonable i 
Wl + TequEn; 


——_—_—— —_—_—— 
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| dies;this is their manner. Bur firſt, I will tell you what 


to them every thing there. In chis vault (as one ofthem | 
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requeſt a briet report from you, how you Scythians do 
breed your children, and by what exerciſes you make 
chem ſtout and valiant. 7. 

Anackarſis, "Tis but-Juſtice, Solon, | I will, therefore 
make you a nartation of our Scythiau Cuſtomes ; not ſo 
olorious perhaps, or gratefull ro you as your own : for 
we are not [o valiant as to ſtrike one another on the 
cheek; yer ſuch as they are you ſhall hear, Till to mor- 
row, then, if you think fir, ler us break cffour Dilcoutſe; 
thatin private may the betcer recolle&t what you have 
ſaid, and furniſh my memory with what 1 am to ſay. 
Here, then, put we period tothis conference, and depart; 
For the evenirg cometh on, 


———  m——_ LO — ——o  — 


eA Diſcourſe of ſor rowing for the Dead. 


'FF ls worthy the Obſervation, what many, in their 
ſorrow do, and lay, and whar is ſaid by thoſe | 


that comfortthem, hovy they account ſome accidents in- | 
tollerable, both to thoſe that mourn, and to thoſe that are 
mourned. When {by Pluto and Proferpina) they not at 
alunderſtand, whither they be evill, and deplorable, or | 
pratefull, and defireable tothe ſufferers, bur make faſhion | 
and cuſtome,the rule oftheir grief. For when any body 


opinions they hold of Death. Whereby ir ſhall appear 
upon what grounds they are thus ſuperfluous. The 


their faith upon Fomer, Heſiod, and other Fablers, and 
making their Poerry their Law, imagine a certain deep 
place, or hellunder ground, large, ſpacious, darke, and 
lunleſſe; yer ſo lightſome in appearance, as to repreſent 
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greater part of people, whom the wiſecall [diors, building | 
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| ly drunk nor of che forgerfull Spring, for then they had 
| not remembred ſuch deſcriptions. Pluto, then, and Pro- 
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told me the ſtory ) raignes Fupiters brother, call'd Pluts, 
honour with that ftite from the ſtore of Ghoſts where. 
with he is enricht; whole forme of Commonwealth, 
and the life of loules infernall is thus ordered, lr fell tg 
him by Diviſion, and Lot, to rule over the Dead: which, 
as he receives, he binds in unavoidable Chaines , aad 
permits none to recurn, bat ſome few. once in an Ape, 
upon weighty reaſuns. Through his Countrey run Ri, 
vers, great, and terrible from their very Names, called 
Cocyrus, and 'Phlegeton, and the like. And whar is ye 
worſe, the entrance to ir is the Lake of A4cheron: which! 
firſt receives all Commecs, and is not i be paſt, or ſayled 
over without a Ferryman ; being for deprh nor to be 
waded, and for breadth not ro be. {[vvumme over. Ing 
word, the Ghoſts of Fowles departed cannot fly over it. 
Inthe Deſcent, ſeared 1n a Gate of Adamant, fits .Sacus, 
the Kings Couſin German, who commands the paſlage, 
Neere him herth a dogge with three heads, of great fierce. 
neſſe; who on Atrrivers caſts a gentie, and peacefull eye, 
but barkes at thoſe who endeavour to eſcape, and fright 
them back into their Dungeon. T hoſe that are watfted 
over the Lake are received into a ſpacious meddovww, (e 
with Daffodills; through which glides a ſtream enemy 
to remembrance, and for tha: reaſon called Leche. For 
theſe are the relacions of them, who have anciently re 
rurn'd from thence, Alceis,and Protefilaus rwo T hefla 
lonians; Theſes alſo, the Sonne of Zrew, and Homer, 
Flyffes, very reverend and credible witneſſes : who ſure- 


ſerpina, as they report, raigne there, and have the whok 
Dominion of the plice. Though they have many At 
rendants, and Miniſters of ſtare, as Furies,Puniſhments, 
Horrours, and Mercury, (who ts not conſtantly reſident) 
under-rulers allo, and Peeres, & two Judges, AMinos, and 
R badamanthus,borh of Creet,and Sonnes of lupiter. Who 
when 
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when a Competent number of good men, & juſt, who 
have lived a lite of verrue, are arrived, ſend, them like a 
Colony into the Elyſian fields,thereto live a life of felici- 
tie.. But wicked mea they dchverto the Furies, to be con» 
veyed to the region of Malefa&tours, there to be puniſh't 
according to their offences. In which place whar mile» 
ries do they not ſuffer ? tortur'd and burac , and gnawne 
by Vulcures, andcoft upon wheeles, and forced to roll 
relapling ſtones againſt ſteep hills, Tantalus ſtands in a 
Lake, yet is wretchedly in danger to dye with thirſt, O- 
thers of a middle kind of life { of which there are ſtore) 
wander in a meddow withour bodies, being meere 


ſhades\, which couch't vaniſh like ſmoake. Theſe are 


nouriihe by our ſacrifices, and obJations povwwred on their 
graves. SO that he who hath no friend, or Aliye left on 
earth, wanders among them famiſkr and ſtarved. Thele 
dreames have made {uch ſtrong impreſſions in ſome, 
tharwhen one of their friends dyes, firlt they puta fare in 
bis mouth, which hee is to give the Ferry-man for his 
wattage. And do not firſt confider whether the money 
be currant, and will paſſe below; or whether with 
Ghoſts, an Attick, or Macedonian, or Zgina coyne beare 


molt value ; or whetherit were not much better to have. 


no fare atall co give. For ſo being refuſed by the Ferry- 
man,he may be lent back, and reriirne to life againe. Af-- 
terthis, they waſh him, (as it the Infernall marriſh were 
not Bach enough for thole that come thither ) and em- 
balme his body with rich oynrments, for the expulſion of 


ll ſmells; then crowning him with Orient flowers , 


|they lay tim out glorioully apparrelled , left, perhaps he 


[ſhould take cold by rhe way,or be ſeene naked of (erbe- 
rus, Then foilow the howlings of women, teares of ac- 
quaintance,vercuſſion of breſts, tearing of haire, checkes 
bloudyed, garments rent, and heads ſprinkled with duſt. 
50 that the living are more to be pittiedrhen the dead. For 
they many times roll themſelves on the floore, and dzſh 
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and trimm'd,:and glorioully crown'd , Iyes alofr, and 
ſublimed, like one dreit for a triumph , Laſtly, his mo. 
cher,and father \urrounded withther kindred,goe before 
him , to whom turning ſometimes { you muſt imagine 
him to be ſome gallanryoung man, for the greater ſolem, 
nity. of the play } chey ucrer abortive, ſenſlefle ſounds, to 
which the dead party would make anſwer, were he able 
to ſpeake. For his tacher,drawing out every ward vvith 
interruptions, and ſighes, thus beſpeakes him. My deare 
fonne,thou art loſt, dcad,and before thy time ſnatcht from 
mee; leaving me? aloae,(olitary vvretch: -Thou vvalt nei; 
ther married, nor hadſt children , nor practiſed to the 
Camp, orplough, or ariived tothy old age; never moe, 
my child, ſhalt chou teatt, be'amorous, or drunke 4 
gaine vvith thy companicns. Such and the like com 
plaints he povvres forth, our of an opinion that his ſonne 
after death needs, and delires ſuch things, but is denyed 
the fruition . Bur vvhy mention I ſuch crifles ? Hovy ma- 
ny are there, vvho at ſuch funeralls doe ſacrifice his horſes, 
concubines, and butlers, and burne, and bury his robes, 
and cloathes of ornament, vvith the deceaſed party, as if 
nee vvereto uſe, or enjoy them belovy ? Novv the old 
man, vvho thus laments, ſpeakes not this, and much 
more,naor is thus tragicall vvith retletion on his ſon,( For 
hee knovyes he cannot heare him, though hec ſhould cry 
as loud as Stentor ) or on himſelfe, for then his bare in- 
vvard thought, and contemplation, vvere {ufficient vvith 


—_— | 
— 


out a voyce. For no man needs to be clamorons to him 
ſelfe. Ir remaines, then, chathe as his diſtemper forthe 
ſpectators lakes, fince he neither knovves vyhar hath be- 
falne his ſonne,nor vvhere he is,nor vvell examined the/ 
courle and ſtate of his life, For, then, he could not reckon 
his departure hence among calamities. Well therefore, 
might his fon, having obtained leave of Aacus,and hell, 
to raiſe his head a while out from his dungeon , for the 


quieting' 
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quicting of his diſtracted father, ſaythus co him, Forlorne | 
man, what meane thy clamours? W hy doſt thou trouble 
mee? ceale to tearethy haire,and to rent thy face, Why art 
| thou ſo injurious to call mee miſerable, and unfortunate, 
who am much berter,and happier then thou Is ir,think- 
eſt chou, any calamity to mee,that | am not arcived atthy 
decrepit age , or have nota bald head, wrinkled face, 
crumpt backe, and ack knees, or am not wither'd, and 
decay'd by fo many Triacades, and Olympiades of time,or 
betray not my follies before ſo many witneſſes ? Fond 
| man, What canſt thou call defirable in life, which wee 
ſhall not afterwards enjoy ? perchancethou wilt ſay deli- 
cious potations, feaſts, rich garments, and the pleaſures 
of Venus . whoſe denials thou fearcſt aremy misforrunes, 
Doſt thou not underiſtind how much better *tis not to 
\Þ [thirſt then co drinke? or not to be hungry, then to eate * 
or not to be cold, then richly cloathed ? Since,then,Iper- 
ceivethee ignorant, I wilicruly teach thee how to grieve. 
-| Þ | Begin thy Lamentations againe, aad ſay, My wretched 


—_— 


O 
L child never more ſhalc thou thirſt, never more ſhalt chou 
| Þ | hunger, never more ſhalt chon TCCZE. Thoa art loſt, un- 
| Þ | happy boy, and haſt eſcaped diſcales, needelt not hereat- 
d\ Þ |terfeare feavers, enemies, or T ycants:Loveſhall no more 
hb] Þ |rormenr, nor venery temptthee, nor ſhale thou twice or 


r| Þ [thrice a day conſume thy felie, O calamity ! Thou ſhalt 
y| [nor be ſcorn'd , when thou art old, nor thy fight be} 
| | {thought rroubleſomero young men. Shouldeſt thou, O 
b- ÞÞ | my father, fay thus , would nor thele complaints ſeeme 
| | much truer, and more ridiculous then the other ? Be nor, 
he, Þ | therefore troubled atthe conſideration of our night, and 
&| | | greatdarknefle, nor imagine mee ſtifled whenl am ſhut * 
he; Þ | upin my combe. Butthinke rather , that my eyes being | 
0n| I | periſhr,and burnt (if yet you bave burnt mee ) need nei- 
re, | ther darkneſſe, nor light to ſee by. Bur ſuppoſe your 
1, } | owne private complaints reaſonable, how am I better'd 
he by your howlings,or by ſomany breſts , as it were muſli-| 
Een i cally 
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| Bur for Fove' ſake tell mee, ſhould one departed returne, 


—— _. * 


cally ſtrucke, or by che immoderace Lamenrations of {6 / 
| many women? why doe you laya ſtone ſtrowed with 
Garlands on my grave? or to whatend do you powre 


j 
! 
| 
| 


wine upon mee? Doyou thinke "twill diftill co us, and | 


ſoke through to Hell? As for your tunerall ſacrifices, you | 
your (elves, | ſuppoſe, plainly ſeecharthe moſt pretioug 
| part, which is incended for us, is carried up in {moketo 
heaven,and profits nor us below. Nothing remaines but | 


duſt alogecher unuletull , unlefle you thidkevvee can 
eate Aſhes. Pluto 'sKingdome is nor lo barren, or un-. 
' fruirfull, nor are we fo voyd of Daffodils, as to tranſlate 
your meales hither. 1 ſweare, therefore, by Tr/pbune 
' i have had a longing defire ro exclaime againſt yeur 
Actions, and ſpecches , bur was hindred by the wins: 
ding ſheet, and woo!l wherewith you ſtopr my ute. 
rance: He made an end, and then death clo{'d his eyes. 


' and [caning on his elbow ſpeakthus, would you notthink| | 
| be poke realon? yerthele lenſlefſe people do both how! | 
| chemſclves, anJ hire ſome Sophilter, whoſe trade is la 
mentation ; who muſtering up many old calamiries , is 
imploy'd as the leader, and captaine of the francicke ſo. 
lemnitie, and where he begins, they fottow, and make. | 
up the ridiculous conlorr. Their lamencations have all 
one manner of folly . Bur feverall Nattons have leverall 
manners of funerall. ÞT he Greekes burnetheir dead, the 
Perſians bury them ; the Indians anoint them with Lard, 
the Scythians eate them; the Zzyprians falr and power 
| them : where | have leene a dead body well dryed, and! | - 
ſealon'd ſer at weale, and made a gueſt. Nor is it vs | 
| uſuall wich an Egyptian, wnen he Jacks mony ro ſupply! Þ | 4, 
his wants, to pawne his father, or brother for a time. For] | hi 
as for rombes, Pyramides, Pillars, and fading Epitaphs,F | ag 
arethey not ſuperfluous, and childiſh ? Others ordaine!ff | jp 
funeral Games, and make Orations at Sepulchers. Asil'Þ | fo, 
they pleaded, or gavereſtimonials of their dead as thi 
'M if wall f 
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| which they are not unwillingly compell'd , having felr 


| will you bewayle your dearelofle ? Trouble not his hap» 


'Þ | their feare,afrerthedearh of their deareſt friends,ro betray 
|avy humane diſturbance . Many things more ridiculous 


| of Eloquence. 


| decrepir, bald before, his haire, which remaines, white, 


—— 


— 
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the infernall Judges, After all comes in the funerall ſup- 
er; to which are invited the decealed perſons friends, 
who comfort his parents,and perſwade them to eate. To 


che famine of three dayes before. How long, ſay they, 


Ghoſt any longer with your complaints. Orif you be 
obſtinately reſolved ro mourne, you are therefore not to 
ſtarve your ſelfe, that you may be able co hold out with 


they all repeattheſe two veales of Homer ; 
For oright hayr'd Niobe remembred meat : 
And, 
. The Hungry Greckes baniſht their cares with meat. 


| Whereupon they fail to ; but baſhfully at firſt, out of 


then theſe may hee obſerve, who matrkes what is done 
at mournings, ſince moſt people thinke death the greateſt 
of evills, | 


Eercules of Gaul, or a Diſcourſe 


”—  ——_ 


T He Gauls in cheir Language call Hercules Ogmiua, and 
| paintthe God in a ſtrange figure; extreamly old, and 


his skinne wrinkled, and burnt into a deep tawnie , like 
aged ſaylers: you would take him for Charon, or ſome 
Inferna!l 7aperus, and would gueſle himto be any thing 
foonetthen Hercules. Yetin this unlikely ſhape he weares 
the enſignes of Hercules ; a Lyons skinne about his ſhoul- 


the grearneſſe of your ſorrow. Then for a Concluſion, | 


ders,| 


HE ———. 
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| ders, A maſheclubbe in his right hand ; a quiver ar his 
backe, and a bent bow-in his left hand , like an out-right 
Hercules. thought: ar: farſt they had drawne him thus 
prepoſterous out of contempt of the Grecian Gods'; and 
by chis uncouth piure meant to take revenge of him for 
his ancient entrance into their Country ,and the prey's he 


| rooke,when in ſearch of Geryons heards, he over-ran ma- 

ny weſterne Nations , Bur | have not yer told you the 
| oreateſt paradoxe of the picture. This aged Hercules 
drawes a vaſt multitude of people tyed by the eares with 


—— 


y 


ber, like ro our molt orient bracelets. Yer though they be! 
captived by ſuch feeble threds, rhey neither labour toe. 
ſcape, though they eafily might, nor offer to make rel} 
ſtance, nor hang back, or ſtruggle with their leader, but 
follow him with pleaſed, cheerfull;and applauding coun-, 
renances; all ſtriving co make haſte, and flacking the| 


cords out of their delire' of prevention, and expreſſing 


ſome unwillingneſle to be releaſt, Ic ſhall not berrouble. 
ſomero mee to deſcribe to you what to mee ſeemed moſt 
abſurd. The painter , wanting a place where to faſten 
the ends of his wires, having fill'd his right hand witha 
clubbe, his left with a bow, bored a hole chrough the tip 
of his tongue, at which hee drew. them linke, the God 
curning himlelte, and {miling on them. Long ſtood ! kx 
in thecontemplation, wonder, dovbr, and indignation ot 
che peece. till a certaine Gaul, who ſtood neere mee, not 
ionorant of ourlearning,as hee well ſhow'd by his exat 
ronuntiatioa of Greeke, whereby I rooke him to be 
tome Philotopher of chart Country, ſaid, Stranger, I will) 
unriddle the picture to you; for it ſeemesto have caſt you 
into a deep aſtoniſhmenr. Wee Gauls dee nor, like you" 
Grecians, aſcribe eloquence to Mercary, but co Hercules, 
who was much the ſtronger . Nor let it be your vwonds 
that you ſee him painted old , ſince eloquence of al 
| chings elle ſhowes its power molt in age. Jf your Pocts 
| lay! 


_ 


chaines, whiciz are flender wires, made of gold, and am. | 
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ſay rrue : chat, | ? 3 


In younger minds do miſts and clouds ariſe, 
But the diſcourſes of old age are wiſe. 


Thus. hony was ſaid todrop from your Nefor's tongue; | 
and the Trojan Oratours to utter fragranc flowers ; that 
is, if 1 miſtake not, to ſpeake in a muſicall voyce. Nor 
are you to marvabte that this old Hercules , the embleme 
| of eloquence,dravves men tyed bythe earesto his congue, 
| knowing the neare Alliance berweene them. Nor ought | 
| it to be his reproach,thar you ſee his rongue bored, for [ 
have learned, ſaid hee, from your Comedies, which 1 
yet remember ; _ | 


That men, in ſpeaking verſt, 
Have tongu?s bore d through,and pierc t. 


Briefly, wee hold that Hercules perform'd all his la- 
bours by Rhetoricke , and being a wiſe man , ſubdued | 
| | Confitries meerly by his perſwalions : whoſedarts were 
ſharpe, well aymed , quick ſpeeches , which pierced the 
| hearers [oules, ſuch ſpeeches as you call winged. Thus |. 
ſaid the Gaul, Whereupon | walking off, conſiderd with 
my ſelfe, wherher it would become a man of my yeares, | | i; 
who had long lince abandoned the profefſion, againe to | | | 
(ubreit my ſelfe to the judgement of ſo many cenſurers: | | 
when opportunely the remembrance of the picture gave ks 
mee enconragement. -For till rhen I was jealous,leſt you 
{hould chinke riy' courſe of life childiſh, and roo youth: | | 
fullfor my Age; or left ſome Schoole: boy ſhould apply | 
that piece of Homer to mee, and ay, | 


Thy ftrenoth is vaniſht, Age bath made thee ſnow, | 

. Thy ſervants ſpent, thy horſes are growne ſlow, - | | 
Alluding by that: ſcoffe'to' my feer. Bur as often as | re- 
member the old Hercules, I am prepared for any imploy:- | 
ment , nor bluſh at my profeflion, though | be as antique | 
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as the picture, Fare well, then , my firengrh , activity, 
ſhape, and all other goods of the body . And ler Cupid 
if he pleaſe, ſeeing mee with this white chinne, fly by 
mee with his glittering wings , more ſwift then Eagle, 
Ic ſhall not trouble Hippoclides. For now is the time for 
mee to grow young, and vigorous againe,and to flouriſh 
in clocution,and todraw as many by the eares,and ayme 
as many darts as 'tis poſſible ; fince I am fearleſſe thx 
| thereby my quiver will be exhauſted. You ſee there. 
freſhments of my old age; who thus adventure to launch 
| forth my ſhip which hath Jayne long in the Docke , and] 
to conamit her once more rigged to, the mercy of the ſea, 
Swell my ſayles proiperouſly, O yee Gods, who have 
| much need of friendly & auſpicious windes, Wick if you 
vouchafe mee, let another applye rhat ocher peece of Ho. 


| mer to mee, | al 
| : Ste what ſtrong nerves looke through bis aged raggs. 


em. 


| The Ship,or, a Diſcourſe of VV iſhes. 


The Speakers Lycinus, Timolaus, Samippus, 
. and Adimantus. | 


| 


| Lycinas. [Id I not ſay a corrupted carkafle caſt out 
IR would {ooner {cape Vultures, then a ſtrange 
fight Timolaus, though hee were tro run himlelfe breat:[Þ | 
leſſe to Corinth? How came you to be ſuch a lover of 
ſhowes, and fo indefatigably inflamed withchem 2 t 
Timolaus. How ſhouldl imploy my leiture, Lycinu,|Þ |c 
whenl heard ofa greatſhippe, b-yond the ordinary bur.| Þ | 
den, landed in our port; eſpecially one of choſe Carickes| | | C 
which cranſporres Corne from gypt Into ital;*Ibelceve 
you and Seamippus had no other mativetor your comming|Þ | M 
bicher,burthe ſpeRacle. 210 1 11-78! fa 
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Lycinus, Adimantus the Myrrbinufian came with us too, 
buris loſt in the Crowde of IpeRators, I know not how. 
Hee accompanyed ustorhe ſhippe, & aſcended with us. 
forifl miſtake nor, you Samippus went before, Adimantus 
followed you, and i him, holding him with both my 
handes, Till he barefoote guided mee ſhodde up the lad 


| der, andchea [ ſaw him no moreeither in the ſhip, or be- 


low after our deſcent. 

Samippus, Doe you not remember, Lycinns, that heleft 
us whenthe handſome boy arrayd in pure whire, whole 
haire equally divided on his forchead was tyed behind, 
came forth of cthe'Cabbin? If I know Adimantus well, 
at hghr of the faire ſpetacle hee bid farewell rothe 4. 
gjptian Ship-wright, who ſhowed us the Roomes, and 
after his old faſhion ftood ſtill , and wept: for his amo- 
rous nature makes him very prone to teares, 

Lycinus. Methought,Samippm, the boy was notſo ra- 
viſhingly handſome,as to caſt Adimantus into an aſtoniſh» 
ment; whois courted at Athens by ſo many young men, 
beautifull, nobly borne , fluent of ſpeech, practiced:in 
Games , andso whom reares are no diſparagement. For 


minent lippes, [mall legges, alooſe, continued, running 


[peech, which was Greeke, indeed, but pronouncedafter 


llave. 
Timolaus, Their haire, Lycinus, is a ſigne of nobility a» 


|mong the Zoyptians, which all mens children of Quali- 


ty weare b-ayded, till their age of maturity, . So our Aun- 
celtours of Pallens , when old, cheriſh't long haire, 
which they wound up in a caule, ſtuck with golden 
Graſhoppers. | 
Samippus., You doe well, Timelaus , to bring to our re- 
membrance the writings of Thucidides, who.in his Pre- 


[EIT 


 Frin ted 


faceto his Tonians, when with othess they were cranſplan- | 


belides the ſwarthinefle of his complexion, he had pro- | 


the manner of his Country,in an ill ſound,and Tone. His | 
| haire, and locks woven behind, ſhow'd him tobee a 
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ted into Colonyes , ſpeakes of our ancient luxury. 
Timolaus, I now remember, Samippus, Adimantus left 
vs when wee ſtood ſo long by the maſt, numbring the 
hides layd in heapes, and admiring the laylers runnin 
up the Tackling, and downeagaine, lafely holding by 
the fayle yard. ; | 
Samippus. You ſay true, what then ſhall wee doe, ſtay 
| heere,andexpc him ? or ſhall I goe backe againe to the 
ſhippe ? | 
| Timolaus, Ratherletvs goe on. For tis likely he ispaſt 
| by, and return'dincothe City after he could not finde us, 
| | If hee be not, he knowes the way, nor if, we leave him 
| | behindisthere danger of his loſle. 
 Lycinus. Bur conhider whether wee may With civility 
| depart and leave our friend ; yet if you Iikethe motion, 
Samippmus,lerus goe on* | 
Samippus. You have my conſent, if the Schoole of | 
exerciſe be yet open. But among other Diſcourſes, doe ; 
you remember what large Deſcriptions the wrigh| | | 
made of his ſhippe ? which hee ſaid was an hundred 
and twenty Cubits in length , the fourth part of that] Þ | 
in bredth, from the Decke to the lowelt Bottrome, where - 


the pumpe ſtands,rwenty nine cubitts. Hee told us alſo 
the length ofthe maſt, the grearneſle of the yard ir bore 
and che vaſtneſle of the cable whereto twas faſtned. How| Þ| | 1 
| | the Sterne riſing in 2n inſenſible bent had agolden gooſe I | ri 
| | for anenſigne, andthe forcaſtle equally promiment, and re 
| anding our atthe other end boreon exch fide theGoddels 
_ | Is:whogave nameto the ( arricke. Theothertrimmings,| Þ | 
| pictures flame colourd ſayles, Anchors,Capſtalls, Rudders, th 

| | | and Cabbins next the Sterne, much provok't my admi-| | to 
* ' | ration. Then the multitude of ſaylers, which might be} Þ| g 
«© |comparedto an Army. Thea 'twas ſaid ro carry as much! | cli 
| corne as would ſerve all the lnhabirants of Atrica ayeare| | co 
for food. And all this prodigious bulke is ruled by a| I aft 
liche dwarfifh old man , who fteeres and wields it with the 

a { 
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a ſlender pole . One ſhow'd him to mee , a bald curl'd 
fellow,his name 1s Zeron. | 


Timolaw. A rare man in his Art, as they report who 


have heard by whar accident the ſhippe was driven hi- 
ther, whar they luffer'd in paſlage, and how they were 
preſerved by a ſtarre. 

Lycinus. Wee have not, Timolaus , but vvould gladly 
heare. 
| Timolaus. IT had therclation from the Maſter,a courte- 


after they bad hoyled fayles from Pharos, they vvere vvith 
ealic gales in ſeven dayes brought inſight of Acamas, at 
what ume they were croſt vvith a weſt vvind , vvhich 
carryed them as farre as Sidon . From vyhence in great 


| \zempeſt they vvere driven in ten dayes through thoſe 


ſtraights upon the ( belidonian Uands, vvhere they almoſt 
ſufferd vvrack. 1 knovy by my ovvne experience, and 
preſage by thoſe lands the roughneſle of that Coaſt, eſpe- 


| | cially made tempeftuous by the South, and South-vveſt 
| |vvindes . For there the Pamphilian Sea dividing from 


the Lycian, and the floods meeting feverall vvayes, and 


[yvell imco terrible billovves, vvhich make a diſmall 
roare, and riſe ſometimes above the height of their ſtecpe 
rockes. Hither, hee ſaid , they vvere driven in a darke 
night. Ar length the Gods, compaſlionate totheir cryes, 
revealed a fire to them from Lycia, by vvhich they knevy 
the pl2ce. Fora ſtarre, one ofthe tvvins, ſate upon their 


| top-ſaile, and by a left hand courſe dirced the veſſell a» 


game into the Sea, juſt ready to daſh againſt the ſteepe 
cliffe. From thence, having once ſtrayed from their 1ighr 
courſe, fayling through the Arches, the ſeventieth day 
after their departure from 2 ypt , by Eafterly ſide vvinds 
they vvere yeſterday driven into the Pyraum , and caſt 


Firz thus 


fayl'd with him, anda better ſeaman then Proteus. You 


ous man, and of civill behaviour , vvho rold mee thar | 


breaking themſelves againſt the Promontory, vvhuch cons | 
| fiſts of ſharpe, broken rockes,made craggy by the vyaves, 
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thus lovy : who , had rhey Icfc Creer on the right hand, 
and ({ailed above Malea,had bythis time been in Tray... 
Lycinus, By Fupirer, Heron ſhow d himlſelfe a moſt ad, 


mirable pilor, and equallro Nerews, ro wander thus from 
his courſe. Bur ſee, is not thar Adimantus ? 
Timolaw, Tis hee. Lets callhiw. Adimantw,you Myr. 


| Fefle it be ſuch a ſecret, as is not to be utter'd. You know 


| {:Lycinus.2Is love their object ? you may ſafely admitns 
| co your myſteries, who are initiated with the ſame bright 


| .: Adrmantus.No ſuch matter,Sir,But I was ſhaping ro ny 


| happincfic ; and when I was inthe beight of my wealth, 


| and plealuresyou avvoke mee. 
{ ©, -Lycinus.: Accordingtothe common proverbe,then,we 


| friends ſhould ſhare in your feltciry. 


rhynufian, Strobichus lonne. 

 Lycinus, He is one of the two, either angry with us, or 
deafe, Ircan be no other bur Adimantus . I know him 
by his clcthes, and gate, and cloſe notching : lers ſwiften 
our pace, and overtake him. If wee had nor taken bold 
of your cloake, and ſtoprt you, Adimantus, you would 
never have heard us: you feeme to be ina contempls. 
tion, and dumpe , and carry [ſome magnihcenc deligne in| 
YOUr COUNTCNance, - | 

' Adimantus, "Tis notdangerous, Lycinus, but a certaine| 
unuſuall contemplation, whuch ſeiſed on mee by the way, 
and madc mee not heare you, whileſt my ſenſe wa 
call'd away by my conlideration. ; | 
| Lycinus. What was. it? feare not to acquaint us; y | |; 


vvee are {vvorne friends, and have learnt toconceale. 


-Adimantus. I ſhall bluſh totell you ; ſo childiſh will 
| | 


my:choughrsappeare to you. 


felfe g:eat fortunes; which others, perhaps, ſtile empy 


arcto cryhalfe Mercury,or Bocty, and you are to product 
vour-riches:. For tis-but Juſtice that wee who are you! 


Adimantus, Aſſoon-then as we were aſcended the hip 
ff | | 2} 
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[ had ſafely got you up, Lycinws, you all forſooke mee, and [3 
left mee meaſuring the greatneſle ofthe Anchor; | never- | | 
theleſſe rooke a ſurvey of all things , and askr one ofthe | 
Martiners, what revenue the ſhippe might one yeare with | | 
another bring the maſter of it : who ſaid in the leaſt come | 
putation twelve Articke Talents. At my recurne, chere- 
fore, I thus diſcourſt with my ſelfe. Would ſome God | 
make chis ſhippe mine, how happy ſhould [| bee? being 
| [enabled co obliege my friends, to ſayle ſomerimes my 
ſelfe, ſometimes to ſend forth my ſervants ? with the 


ewelve Talents would I build a Pallace of the beſt fitua- 
'Þ | tion, a lictle beyond the painted pallace by 1iJus, and for» 
| |ſake my fathers houſe ; | would buy ſervants alfo, rich 
n\ | | apparell, coaches, and horſes, In this ſpeculation mee» 
| | [thought ſayl'd, was proclaymed happy bv thoſe inthe 


e | | ſhippe, reverenced by the ſaylers, and almoſt chought a 
| | Prince ; when as 1 was ſetting things in orderin the ſhip, 
5| | | and beholding the port a farre off, you, Lycinus, Wrackt 
| Wk! whole treaſure, and overwhelmed myBarke,carryed 
n- WW | by che proſperous gales of my Imagination and wiſhes. 
wil | Lycinus. You were belt carry mee, therefore, before | 
K |the Admirall, for a pyrate, or Drowner, or one that hath 1-20 
ill |commicted a Land wracke in the way betweene the | 
'Þ | Haven and the Cirty. In the meane time lee how | will 1 

u\Þ | comfort you for your loſſes. Fayne to your lelfe the pols 
St\ if | ſeflion, 1f you pleaſe, of five ſhippes, fairer and greater 
| |thenthe Zgyprian, and, which is yet more, impoſſible to | 
my[Þ | be wrackc; Letthem yearly make five returnes, and voy» | 
PV | ages from Zgype with whear, you plainly ſhow fortu- | 
Ib, | nate, Sir, how inſolent your behaviour would be. Who 
being but the Maſter of one Imaginary ſhip you refuſed 
Well [to heare us, when weecryed after you, if you had five 
Juct'F | ſuch weather proofe, you would not , I believe, vouch- 
| lafero looke upon your friends . Proceed youthen,weal- 


thy Sir, in your navigation : wee will fit in the port, and Wo: 
pH} ake thoſe who ſayle from gypr, or Traly, if they ſaw E 
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the I/is, Adimantus great ſhippe. 


Adimantus . See now whether my feare to reveale my | 


thoughts were not reaſonable; knowing you would con. 
vert my wiſhes to derifion , and Satyre : whileſt you goe 
backe, therefore, | will ſtay herein my ſhippe , and pro. 
ceed in my navigation; for''tis much better to converke 
with ſaylers, then ro endure your flouts, 


Licinus, Ic muſt not bee; wee will ſhippe our ſelves | 


with you. 
Adimantns. Ile aſcend-firſt, and dravv up the ladder. 
Lycinus. We will fwimme after. For you muſt not 
thinketo enjoy great carrickes, which you neither bought, 
nor built, and that wee cannot allo petition the Gods to 
enable us ro (wimme many leagues untired. When not 


loag ſince wee row 'd over to gina in a ſmall boat, and 


gave groats a piece for our fare , you diſdain'd not our 
company in the paſſage; yetnow you ſcorne to admit 
us,and threaten to draw up the ladder : you are growne 
haughry, vOr , and have forgot your ſelfe; nor 
know what Maſter or a ſhippe you are, bur are exalced 
with your pallace built in the moſt eminent place of the 
Cirry, and with the multitude of your followers. For ljs 
ſake, therefore, at your next returne from 2g ypr, remem: 
ber ro bring us ſome fine Nile pickles, or perfumes from 
Canopus,or an 1bisfrom Mempbis,or,if your ſhippe be able, 
one of the Pyramids. :2þ | «2 

- Timolaws. Enough ,[ycinus , you have made Adinan- 


tus bluſh , and have averwhelmed his ſhip with favoh- 


ter, Which begins to leake, and can no longer hold oli 
water. Sincethenthere is a good ſ{paceto the Citty; let 
us divide che way into foure parts, and 'alhgning ever) 
man his reach , ler us ſeverally putup our vviſhes tothe 
Gods. So ſhal] vvee nor perceive the tediouſneſſe of the 
yvalke, bur recreate our ſclves like menfallen into aplets 
{antdreame, vvhich ſhall make us 2s happy asvve pleaſe. 
For it ſhall be in-every mans-povver to put a” 
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vvould be ſhipvvracke too. | | 
Gg Timolaus. 
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derable herein-vvill be the diſcovery hovy every man vvill 
employ his riches, and vviſh,and hoyy he yvill aler vvith 
his fortunes. F-20106 BETH) ; * 

«Samippus. I obey your faire propoſall, Timolaus, and 


will in my curnevviſh asf thinke fit. 4dimantus conſent, 


[ believe, is notro be askt, vyho hath one foot in his ſhip 


already, and Lycinus cannot refuſe. 


| Lycinas.. Make vvee, then, our vviſhes, if you pleaſe. 
[ vvill not hinder che common fortune: © © 
Adimantus: Who ſhall begin? © 

Lycinuz., You Adimantus , and next to you Samippns, 
then Zimolaus, I vvill begin my eviſh a lictle before vvee 
arrive at Dipylumzat our entrance upon the laſt balfe fur- 


long,vyhich Lvvill briefly runne over. -+: 


Adimantus.. I, then, vvill not forſake my ſhippe ; bur,if 


| you pleaſe, will amplitie my vviſh,: and be Mercury the 


God of Gaine, propitious to us all. 1 vyould have the 


ſhippe;chen, and all things in ir, the Merchandiſe, Mer- 
chants, women,laylers, and whatſoever elſeis of defirable 


fleſhory, mine. , | 
/:Samippus. You forget one thing in the ſhippe. 
Adimantus, You meanerthe long hayr'd boy, Samippus; 
Iwould have him mine too. Next, I defire thar all che 
Graynes of Corne there might be minted into gold coyne, 
and made ſo many Darickes. | 


| Lycinus. *Twould ſinke your ſhippe, Adimantus. For 


Wheat, and Gold are not of equall weight, 

: Adimantus. Be not envious, Lycinus. But when tis your 
turne ro wiſh, transforme, if you pleaſe, the mountaine 
Parnes intogold, Flenot repine. 


o + 


Lycinus. 1 onely ſpoke with refleion on your ſafety, 


{Ryou ſhould all periſh vvith your gold; vvhich vvere 


no great lofſe, Bur your handſome boy,unable to ſyvim, 


— 


| 2.2.5 
his vvilÞ ; ſince the. Gods are able to accompliſh things | | 
imcheir ovvne/narure incredible. The thing moſt cont1- 
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| have Tables, Beddes, and ,if you ralke, wayters of gold. 


- 
» 


Timolaw, Feare nor Lycinws, ſome Dolphinfwould 
convey him on his back to ſhoare. For can you imagine; 
mulitian lo prelerved,intecompence of his harmony, or 
2 dead youth tranſported by a Dolphin to Iſthmus, and ye 
Adimanrus new ſervant to want an amorous faith? 
 Adimantw, You have learn't from Lycinus, Timolaw, 
to mocke mee; though you be che Author of the pro 
| poſall. _ Heil | JL 
| Timolaus. Wiſh more reaſonably,then. Asto finde trez- 
 ſare under your bed, whoſe conveyance from the ſhip to 
the Citty might put you ro no trouble. | = 
 fdinamws, You fay well. I would have digged up 
from under the ſtone Mercury in my hall as much wealth 
as ſhould ariſe to a thouſand baskers of minted: gold, 
Then (as Heſiodpreſctibes ) would I preſently have varie 
ty of magnificeac Pallaces, and buy all the, Countries z 
bout the Cutty, ifthmgs alſo, Delphas 9 and Elenfine 5 al the 
Sea coaſt , and regions bordering upon 1ſtbmas , which 
ſhould be for my places of game, when 1 made my p1o- 
orefle into thole parts,and to the plains of Stryonia. Briefh, 
allthe wellwooded,water'd and fruitful places of Green 

ſhould in ſhorttime be mine. The diſhes wherein I cac 


of Fchechrates , but ſhould ({everally weigh two talents. 
 Lycinus, How then ſhould your Cup-bearer delinet 
to. you ſuch heavie Bowles filled ? | or how could youre, 


of Siſyphus ? 1 
Adimantus. Good Sir, diſturbe not my wiſh. 1 will 


ſhould be of maſſie gold, my bowles nor ſlighr likeckoſe| 


ceive from him, not a Cup, but a weight cquall co tha 


' Zycinus. Take heed, leſt, like Midas, your bread and 
wine become Gold, andleſtyou miferably perith by 
your Treaſure, and dye of awealthy hunger. 

Adimantus, Order your wiſhes berter, Lycinus, when 
vwhen it comes.to your courleto ask. } wovidtoall this, 
have purple Robes , molt delicate fare, fleepes of plea- 


ſure; 
Al 
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ſure; be ſalured,and petitioned by my friends, reverenced | | 
& adored of all: ſome ſhould every mo7rning early walke 
up and downe before my doore , among which ] would 
eſpecially have Cleenerus, and Democraces. Ar whole ap- 
proches, and offers ro enter, ſeven barbarous, biggboned |} 
porters ſhould clappe the Gare in their face, as they doe 
now to others. When1 pleaſed to ſubmit my felfe, Iikethe 
Sunto bee ſeen, upon lome | would not vouchaferodart 
alooke. But toa poor man, or ſuch a one as I was before, 
bee affable, bid him waſh, and comeco ſupper. Rich 
men ſhould hang themſelves when they ſaw my Chari- | 
otts, Horſes, beautifull Pages, rothe number ofrwo thou. | | | 
ſand, fairlieft choſen our of all ages. Then my meales ſer- | | 
ved in gold plate, ( for Silver is baſe and below mee) my 
ſavwces, and oyles from Spaine, my wines from Italy, my 
hony native, and untryed; my proviſion, as pigges, hares, 
and variety of fowles, from all places; my Phealams from 
{olchis, Peacocks from India, Turkies from Numidia . | 
| Then , my purveyours of all thoſe ſhould bee Sophiſters, 
well ftudyed in Luxury and Sauces. When I take the 
bowle to drinke to any body , Hee who pledged mre 
ſhould beare away the Cup. They who are now rich, 
compared to mee ſhould be ſo many [ru{'s, and beggars. | 
Dionicus ſhould no more in oftentation ſhow his tilver | 
Diſhes,and Goblers,ſecing my Groomes imploy as much 
lilver in daily uſe. My expenſes upon the Citty ſhould 
be theſe. Upon a Cirnzen | would monthly beſtow an 
| hundred Drachmes , upon a Sojourner fifty: for the pub- 
| lique ornament I would build Theaters, and Barthes; and | 
bring the Sea as farre as Dipylum, where I would make a | 
Haven, and to which { would cut apaſſage large enough 
for my shippe to ſayle in, and to be ſcene from the Kera- 
micke, As for you, my friends, | would command M 
Steward to meaſure to Samippus twenty buſhels of ftampr 
gold. To Timolaus five pecks. To Lycinus one, and that 
ſtrik'r, becauſe he is a talker, and flouts my wiſhes, And| | 
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rich, live delicately, and enjov pleaſures of all ſorts. I have 
(aid: Mercury accompliſh my deſires. 

Lycinus. Doe you know, Adimantus, by what a ſlender 
webbe your God of riches hangs; which if once broken 
all your great fortunes will vaniſh and yourtreafures will 
be cransformed into coales? 

Adimantus, How meane you, Lycinns * | 

Lycinus. That tis doubttull how long you $hall enjoy 
your wealch. For who knovres when you fit downe at 
your golden table, butthac while you ſtretch ouc your 
hand co taſte your Numidian Peacocke, or Turkie, you 
may breath our your wretched foule, and leave all your 
ri: hes to Vulcures, and Ravens? Shall Ireckonto you 
ſome dead before they could poſlefſe their wealth? others 
impoveriſh't alive by ſome God that envyed their eſtate? 
Have you not heard how (re/us, and Polycrates, who 
were much richer then you, fell in an inſtant from their 


{clfe of a conſtant and an eternal! health? See you not 
hovy many rich men are miſerably tortured vvith difex. 
ſes, and paincs ? ſome not able to goe ; others blinde, or 
yext vvith ſecrer ſtitches vvithin? Should you be filent,yer 
| knovy you vvould nor accept your vvish doubled, and 
feele rich 'Phanomachus cramps,or be fo vyvomanish as he, 
| foibeareto reckon the Ambuthes, and treaſons layd for 
your vvealth, beſides the danger of theeves, and ſlaugh- 


ters, and hatred of the mulcicude., Doe you yet perceive 
of vvhat miſchiefes your Treaſure isrthe caule ? 
Adimantus. Still you are my oppoler, Lycinas. I vvill, 


therefore recall my peck of gold, fince you chus thyvait 
my yviſhes. | 
Lycinus, You doelike moſt rich men,to revcke your, 
promiſe. Propole you your wiſh, Samippus. 
Samippus.l being an Arcadian, In-land man of Mantinea, 


as you know, delire not aſhippe, whichto ſhow co my 
| Country: 
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| Country-men were impoſiible. Nor will I draw downe 


the Gods to ſuch poore petitions,as to aske acertain'mea« 
ſure of Treaſure, or Gold., tince ali things, even thoſe 
which ſeeme molt difhculr, are poftibletothem, and ſince 
the Law made by 7imolans gives power to aske all things 


Nor ſuch a one as was Alexander, the lonne of Philippe, or 
Prolemy, or Mithridates,or onethat raignes in a kingdome 
kfc him by his facher. Burl yvould begin my Empire 
from robbery, in which courſe 1 wonld have ſome thirty 
fairhfull,refolure companions ,and aſſouciates.Shortly after 


ſhould come n to us lucceflively three hundred , then a 


|thouſand, notlong afcerrenthouſand, till at laſt wee made | 


up an Army of fit.y thouſand foote, beſide five thouſand 
horſe, Thea would I by comon ſuffrage be prefer'd, and 


cholen Generall , as hirreſt ro lead men, and manage af- 


| faires . Thar it wight bee my excellency above other 
|| Kingsto be prefer'd formy vertue, to rule an army ; and 


conquer, not ſucceed in an hereditary Kingdome. For 
that were a felicity like Adimantus Treaſure; and would 
carry much lefle fzristaction, then to be the author, and 


|contriver of my ovvne grea:nefle, 


Lycinus, You have ask't no trifle, Samiypus, but the 
height of fel:ciry, 1a vviſhing to governe ſuch an Army, 
andto be held che vvorthieſt of fifcy thouſand. Irhoughr 
Mantinea could not have bred luch an admirable Prince, 


ang Cap:aine. Bur proceed in your Empire, and lead 
| en your Sooldiers, and ſer your Horle and Foote Troops 
{in Array. | vyould faine knovy vvhether ſuch nume- 


| Fous Regiments march out of Arcadia, or againſt what 
miſerable peopleyou intend your firſt expedition. 
Samippus. I wouldrtell you, Lycinus, did | not rather 
defire you would march with us. I will make you Co- 
lonell of ivethouſand Horle. 
Lycinw, | thanke you for the honour , moſt mighty 
Prince, and, after the Perſian manner,do proſtrately adore 


| G3 __you 


of them, who wall deny noching,my wiſh isro be a King, | 


| 
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you with my hands behind mee, and do reverence your 
erected Tiara, and Crowne . Bur delire you to calt the 


[mploymenr on ſome man more valiant. Forl am utterly if 


unskil'd jn riding,and till this day never backt horſe.Nor 


can | bur feare, lett ar found of the Trumpeter, falling off | 
| ſhould be trampled in the tumulr; or left, if my courſe] 


be fiery, taking the bridle berweene his teeth, he ſhould 


' carry meinto the midſt of the enemy: ſothatto fir him,&| 


| 


raine him in, 'twill be neceſfary 1 be lock't tothe ſaddle, 
Adimantus. Let mee, then, Samippus, lead your hole 


Troopes, and ler Lycinus command your right wing «| 


Foot. For I deſerve the higheſt imployment from you, t 
whom I gave ſo many buſhels of gold coyned. 
Samippus, Lecus fisft aske the Horle-men, Adimanty 
whecher they will accept you for their Commander. Fel- 
low-ſouldiers, let them who approve Adimantss for their 
Colonell hold up their hand . You have their general 
conſent, Adimantus. Bee you, then, over the Hotle, Ly: 
cinus over the right wing, Timolaus ſhall command che 
left, I will keepe inthe midſt , after the manner of the 
Perſian Kings, when they intend ro aſſemble their Coun. 


L{eilours. Make wee,then,our firſt march over the moun. 


taines to (orinth, and King Jupiter afliſt us. After we haye 


ſubducd all the parts of Greece{ for none will dareto op-| 


poſe their Armes againſt ſuch numerous forces, but wee 
ſhall conquer without toyle ) ler us ſhippe our Men and 
Horle,”Store of vi&uals , and ſhipping, and all things clſ 
lye prepared at (encbrea) and letus ſayle through the Ar 
ches into [onta. And having there Sacrificed ro Diana,and 
takentheir undefended Cities, and placed Governours 
in chem, ler us march inro Syria, through (aria, Lycia, 
Pamphylia, the Piſidians , and the Maritime and moun: 
rainous parts of Cilicia, till we come to Euphbrates, 
Lycinus. If pleaſe you, Invincible Prince, leave mee 
Prefect of Greece. For | am timorous, and would not 


willingly goe farre from home , for | perceive you mean 
to 
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| therefore, on-lome other., and make mee fomie Anripater 
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watlike ,and skilfull Archers. Beftow your cight wing, 


of Greece, I&ft:leading your regimentco Suſaand BaFtra, 
| be flaine wich a Dart, or cun through in ſome place 
where | am dilarmed. 420 ; 

Samippws, You pur your ſelfe out of the roll, like a Co- 
ward, Lycinus,and by the-Law areto looſe your head foi 
breaking order. Since, then, wee are now at Euphrates, 
and the river hath a bridge;; and che Countries behinde 
us, which wee have paſtchrough, are ſecured , and have 
accepred Governours of my Impoſition upon them {eve- 
rally; ſince alfo ſome of our Troopes-are diſpatcht tothe 
conqueſt of Phenicia Paleſtine, and Egypt, paſſe youover 
tift, Lycinus, with your wing, [le follow, next atter mee 
\Timolaus , doe you Adimantws in the reare convey over | 


| | through Meſopotamia, wee have met wich no enemy, bur 


[yous .at Creſiphon hath heard of our Incurſion, paſling } 


your horſe forces. You ſee chrough.our whole march | 


the Inhabitants have voluntarily furrendred both them» 
ſelves and their forts Wee no ſooner approach Babylon, 
bur are unexpectedly received within the walls , and pur | 
inpoſicfiton of the Citty ; the King making his Reodel- 


on from thence unto Seleucia, hee enlarges his prepara- 
tions,and preflech more Horſemen, Archers, andSlingers. 
Our Spies compute him about an hundred thouſand 
ſtrong, of which evventy thouſand hurle darts on horſe- 
backe: nor js the Armenian yet come in,nor the borderers 
upon the Caſpian ſea, nor the Baftrians, but the neighbou- 
ting Troopes onely, and Suburbs of the Kingdome. So 
elly hatch hee levyed a vaſt Army. *Tis time, therefore, 
to conſider what we have to doe. | 

Adimantus, Ny counſellis to diſpatch our Foot Com- 
panies ro Creſiphon ; and our Horſe Troopesto ſtay hereto 
puard Baoylon, 


ro invade the ztrmeniarr, and Parthians too; Nations | 


Samippus. The ncerencſle of the danger makes you a 
| coward, | 


_ 
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| undaunted with perils,nor betray the courage of your An- 


| word be Enyalius, Atthe ſound of the Trumper, ruſh on 


1 and his lefe wing hath putthe Medes their Eacou etal 


| and encourage thoſe about you to withſtand the In prel 


riſe up and waike on to the Citty, 


plaines betore the walls of Babylon? 


Burl ſce you are belide them. 


— 


coward. Adimantus, whar is your opinion Flmolauy, : 

- Timolaus, To march againlt che enemy with our whole 
Army ,” and not ro give them leiſure ro-encreaſe their 
ſtrengrh', by the new Forces which from all places my 
comming in, burtto give them an onſet by che-way,” 

Samippus, Tis well adviſed: Whar thinke you by 
canus © 

Lycmus. My counſell i is, thatcired with walkink thi 
morning downe tothe Pyranm, and now thirty furlongy 
backe againe, the Sunne allo now. ar noone being hotteſt, 
we repoſe our ſclves among thoſe olive trees, and f 
 downe upon this engraven pillar. Afterwards cha wee 


Samipp'. Doe you take your ſclte to be ar 4eb Lens Ws 
cinus, when you are fitting in a Councell of warre, inch 


Lycinns. Your pardon, Sir, I thought you in your wits,| 
Samippis, March wee on, then, and ſhow your ſave 


celtors. You ſee your enemy in. preſent Array . Ler the 


with a ſhour, claſh Speares with ſhields, and joyne battle 
with thecnemy , Ger within their Darts, that wee may a- 
void their ſtrokes, taking from them their juſt ſpace and 
ayme: and'{ince wee now fight hand to hand, 'Timolaw, 


ro flight. The battle abour mee is yer equall , for it con- 
fiſts of Perſtans,and the King is among them. The whole 
Force of the Barbarian Horle is turned upon the, right 
wing, . Behave you, therefore, your ſelfe ſtoutly , L cinm, 


fton. 
Lucinus. O dire nikfrived, All lmen make 
their afſaul: upon mee , and I am left alone to encounter 
chem. My beſt coutle is, fince they enforce mee, t 


tt — 


| liquely adored *From the Barbarians I expe adoration, 
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| away tothe fencing {choole, and leave you here inthe 
Skirmiſh. 

Samippus. By no meanes. You have in part vanquilh' 
them. [,as you ſee, am to enter combare with the King, 
who challengeth mee, and to refuſe him were diſho- 
nourable. 

Lycinus. By Fupiter, you will preſently be wounded 
by him, For 'tis very Princely co receive wounds in a 
Duell for a Kingdome. 

Samippus. Y ou lay true. I have received a light wound, 
but in no open place of my body , which' ſhall hereafter 
betray any deform d {carre. Burdoyoulce how upon re- 
encounter [ have with one thruſt of my ſpeare pierced 
both him and his horſe ? Next cutting off his head, and 
taking off his Crowne, how l am ſaluted King, and pub- 
over whom 1 will rule by the Grecian Lawes ; and be 
ſtiled one Emperour of both . Afterwards, imagine | 
| bow many Citries I will build co my name, how ma. 
ny | will demoliſh, and take by force, if they contemne 
my Goverament. But my chiefe perſecution ſhall fall on 
rich Cy4ias ; who being my neighbour, diſpoſſeſt mee 
of my field, and by degrecs encroachr upon my borders. 
| Lycinus. Finiſh your warres, Samippus , *tis now time 
ater ſuch great Conquelts to celebrate your victories ar 

Babylon with a feaſt, ( For your Empire, I believe, hath 
[extended beyond your furloog ) and that Timolats take 
his curne, and wiſh what hepleaſe. 


Lycinus, As much more laborious, (moſt admired 
Prince) and troubleſome then Adimantus wiſhes. ſince 
hee deſired only alife of pleaſure, and ro entertaine his 
friendes wich rewo Talent Goblerts. But you were hurtin 
a Duel, and were caſt into feares , and anxietyes night 
and day, And were not only ſurrounded with Afﬀeight- 
ments from yourenemyes, bue with a thouſand Dome- 


Samippus. Buthow like you my wiſhes Lycinus? b- 
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ticke Treaſons: Belides the envy, hared, and flatteryes of 


thoſe with whom you converſ'c. Among whom you had 
not a true friend, bur all their affections were diſſembled 
and acted; out of hope,or feare. The fruition of your vey 
dreames was notpleaſant, Only you had Glory , purple 
garments, em broyder'd with Gold, a white filietc about 
your he:d, and a guard ro goe before you. The reſt j 
royic inſupportable, joyn'd with much anguiſh. For you 
are to entertaine Embaſladours from the enemy, orto 
fic in judicature, or to publiſh Edits to your Subject 
Then lome Na:ion. rebels ; or ſome Forrayne invaſions 


are made upon your Empi:e. Sothar your feares, and 


luſpicions are perpetuall, And you appeare happier to 


all men then co your ſelie, Can tharcondition be noble, 


wherein you fecle the ſame ficknefle as peaſants doe? nor 
doth a feaver diſtinguiſh you as a King, nor death feare 
your Guards; but making whar accetl:s royou, it ple 
ſeth, carries you away lamenting, wichour any reverence 
to your Crowne * Whileſt you falling from your height, 
and ſnaicht from your Throne, andgoing the common 
way of men, and made equall ro the vulgar , by being 
loſt among the heard of the departed, leave behind you 
upon earth onely a high Tombe,or exalted Pillar , or Py. 
ramide riſing in equall angles, as, fo many late, andin: 
ſeoſible honours, The Statues, and Temples, which 


fartering Cities raileto you , your great name allo periſh| 


all by degrees, and dye neglected. Or if they be of any 
long continuance, whac fruicion can they afford co one: 
ſenceleſle of them? You ſee, then, what teares, perplexi 
ties, and toyies b<fall you alive, and whar ſhall befal 
you after death, "Tis now your turne to wiſh, Timolaus, 
ſee you aske dilcreetlyer then thele rwo, as it becomes: 
prudent man, and-one acquainted with affaires. 
Timolaus, Judge you, then, Lycinus, whatis faulty in 
my wiſh , and wharto be corrected . ] deſire not gold, 
or Treaſure, or ſacks of Coyne, or Kingdomes , and 
| Waxies, 
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thouſand men, and enable mee {ingleto carry a weight 
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rejected . For all theſe things are unſtable, and fraught 
with Treaſons, and carry with them more trouble then 
delight. Bur I would aske of Mercury certaine Rings of 
chole ſeveral] vertues, The firſt ſhould keepe mee in a 
firme conliſtency, and health of body; invulnerable, alſo, 
and free from diſtempers. The next ſhould make the 
wearer invilible, like that of Gyges . I would have ano- 
ther, which ſhould inſtill into mee the ſtrength of ren 


ſcarce to be lifred by an Army. 1 would have another 
Ring, which ſhould enable mee to fly aloft from the 
ground. | would alſo charmeas many as pleaſed aſleep. 
Doores alſo at my approach ſhould voluntarily open he 
lockes flie backe, and the bolts fall off; and this to be per-. 
formed with one Ring , But above all I would have. 
one more powerfull then the reſt, which worne, ſhould. 
make mee amiable to handſome Boyes, Women, and 
whole Nations, and ſhould ſo enamour, and enflame 
chem, and make mee ſo deſirable, asto be their diſcourſe. 
Women impatient of their defires ſhould hang theme 
(elves, and boyes grow madde, and account him happy, 
on whom | vouchlafe tolooke: And they whom I neg- 
le&ed ſhould pine away with griefe . Briefly, I: ſhould 
render mee more beautifull chen Hyacmnthus, or Hylas, or 
the (hian Phaon. And thus wouldI be not for a ſhort 
time, or according tothe meaſure of the life of man, but a 
thouſand yeares, renewing my youth after youth, and 
{till cerurning co the age of leveateene; and caſting off | 


ter inviſible, 1F there be any thing in the Eaſterne, or 
Northerne parts of the World, of ſtrange , and unuſuall 
lpeacle, or if there be any thing pretious, or pleaſant to 


Warres, and Aﬀerights of Empire, which you deſervedly 


my decayes like ſerpents . In this ſtate I will lacke no- | 
thing. Wharſoever others poſſeſle ſhall be mine , by my | 
power to open doores, lay the Keepers aſleepe, and en- | 


be eaten, or drunke, I would, without ſending for them, | 
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my ſelie ay thither,and enjoy them to a ſatiery.. And be. 


ro be ſeene in {ndia, and no where elfe, | would behold 
them there. 1 would alſo dilcover the head of Ns, and 
the uninhabited parts ofthe earth, and the 'Antipodes, if 
there be auy ſuch, who inhabirthe adverſe Hemilphare 
ofthe world, Next, I would know the nature of the 
Starres, of the Moone, and Sun himlſelfe, being pre. 
ſecur'd from their fires. But my greateſt delight ſhould be 
in che ſame day to report ar Babylon who vanquiſht x 
Olympia. And if, perhaps,] dine in Syria, to ſuppeia leah, 
Then if 1 had an enemy, to take an invitible revenge of 
him, and daſh out his braines with a ſtone. On the con. 
trary , ro beftow ſecret courtelies on my friends , and 
ſhowre gold on them in their J:epes . If there were a 
proud man, or a rich diſdainfull Jyrant, I would take 
him up ſome rwenty furlongs,and then precipitate him, 
Then, without controule mighe,] converſe wirh faire 
boyes, and make inviſible approaches, by laying all a, 
lleepe butthey onely. Whar a ſpeCtacle were it to hoyer 
alotc in the Ayre, above all ſhafts,and there looke downe 
npon two Armies fighting? And if 1 liſted to joyne my 
ſelfe to the weaker 1ide, and by charming the Conque: 
rours to beſtow victory on the flyers, and recall them 
from their flight '[n a word,the whole life of men ſhould 
be my recreation ; All things ſhould be-mine, and others 


cauſe a Griffin is a winged beaſt, and the Phoenix a fowle 


ſhould rake mee for a God, Andthis 15 the height of fe 
licicy , which can neither fade, nor-be betrayed, eſpecially 
. being accompanied with health, and long life. What can! 
you blame,Lycinw, in my wailh ? | | 

Lycinus. Nothing, Timolgus, nor were it fafe to oppoſe 
a man winged, and ſtronger then thouſands. Bur yer let 
:mee aske you, Have you among all the Nations you have 
flowneover, ſeene ſuch another old man , ſo beſide his 


righrminde, as co thinke himſclte by the power ofa 


ſmall Ringenabled.to remove mountcaines with the op 
of 
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| | omir the moſt neceſſary ring of all, which you oughtto 


were bald, and (addle noſed ? Againe, tell mee, why one 
Ring may norſuffce you, but that you muſtweare ſo ma- 


the over number charge the right hand roo ? Beſides, you 


weare for the cure of your folly , and allay of your ex- 
cefive inſolence. Unlefle Hellebore ſimply taken purge 
berrec 

Timolaus. Tis at Jength come to your turne, Lycinus,to 
wiſh. Wee ſhall now ice how innocent, andunblame- 
able your demandes will be, who thus accuſe others. 
Lycinus. "Tweere needlefle for mee to wiſh. Wee are 
now cometo Dipylum, and Heroicke Samippus by his Siege 


| | of Babylon, and you Timelaus by dining in Syria, and ſup- | 
ping in 1taly, have worne outmy remaining furlong ; for 


which | cthankeyou. For | ſhould never endure to enjoy 
great riches for a while, and ſhortly after bee tormented 
withtheir lofſe, and becompell'd to cate athinne morſell 
of bread; which will ere long bee your caſe, when your 
fantaſtiquefelicitye, and aery treaſures take flight, and for- 
lake you- And you taking leave of your wealth, and (cep: 
ters,like men awaken'd out ofa ſweetdream, find nothing 
at home bur difſimilitudes. Like thoſe Tragedians, who 
At Kinges,who off the ftage are ready to ſtarve, though 
onitthey were Agamemnons,and Creons.Y ou cannor,then 
5 tis fir, but pine, and vexac your meane ſpectacles at 
home, Elpecially, you, Timolaus, when Icarus misfortune 
lights on you, and when upon the melting of your 
winges, you fall from heaven , and walke againe onearth 
and looſe all your inchanted ringes which voluntarily 
droppe from your fingers, It ſhall ſuffice mee inftead of 
Treaſures, and Babylon, ſweetly to laugh at your wiſhes, 
eſpecially being ſoe learned, and made by the prayſers of 
Philoſophy. | 


of his finger? or made amiable to all eyes, though hee | 


ny, and burden every finger of your left hand, nay with | 
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The Councell of the Gods. 


The Speakers, Jupiter, Mercury, and Momus. 


| mom 7 aſide your furure murmurs, yee Gods, 
|| and vent not your mutuall whiſpers, and dil.| |} |. 
contents in corners , that ſoe many unwothy morralls are 
admitted ro your mectings . Bur when the counſell j 
aſlembled about it, ler every one openly ſpeake his grie | 
vance, and make his complaynt. And doe you Mercury, 
according to Law,make Proclamation. | 
Mercury . Heare,and be ſilent. If any perfe&t God hay 
oughtto ſay to this Senate, he is permittedto ſpeake . The 


inquiry is concerning the native Gods and forraigners. F 
Memus. With your leave,and pard ter; 1 Meff i. 

Memus. With your leave,and pardon , Fupiter, I Mw 
0 
[ mus am ready. | 
| { Fupiter. That'sgranted you already byche proclams. | | 
| tion; Ineed not confirmeir. " 
| Momus, Firſt, then, I Pronounce ſome of us blame. b 

| worthy ; who arc notthemſelves content of men to bee 


made Gods, bur, unlefle chey advance cheir follower, 
and ſervants to the fame <quall honours, thinke they have Ky 
done nothing preat, or ſprightfull. [ defire, therefore, 7 $ 
piter, that Liberty of ſpeech may be given mee ; other 4 
wiſe my complayntes will bee imperfe&. You all know|ſ[, | 
of whar a liberall rongue | am,and how ill a diſſembler , 
of faults. For | bring all things into reprehenfion, and 
utrer my minde freely,not diſguiſing my opinion for feat 
| Or reverence of any : which makes mee ſeeme trouble; 
ſome to fome, and naturally a Sycophant to others, and 
am ftiled che publique Informer. Since , then , the 
Law, Proclamation, and you your ſelfe , Fupiter, allo 
mee freedome of Language, I will ſpeake nothing 6 
| Wop oe ſervedlj 


—_— ——_—_ 
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ſervedly . Many thereare, (as I ſaid before ) who nor | 
content to be admitted into our Senate, and co enjoy e- 
| quall ſociety, though they be halfe morrall , have brought 
their ſervants, and affociatesinto Heaven, and there en- 
roll'd them : where they now ſhare wichus, and par- 
take ſacrifices, and pay us not our duetributes. 
Fupiter,ſpeake nor in riddles, Momus, but expreſſe your 
| | ſelfeclearly, and withonr clouds, and aftigne names. For 
hicherco you have chrowne your ſpeeches amongſt us, 
'Þ |and drawvne many into [nſpicion, and raiſed our jealou- 
ies on diverſe. Utter your lelte boldly, therefore, and | 
feare nottoreveale your ſelfe. | | F0 
f Momus. Sinceyou allow mee, Fapiter, freedome of ut- 
terance, © wherein you doe magnificently, and like a 
Prince) 1 will comero particulars, and inſtances . Firſt, 
then, the moſt generous, halfe-mortall Bacchus , nor 
ſo much as a Gracian by the mothers ſide, bur borne 
of (adm a Syrophanician Merchants daughter, was no 
ſooner ioftall'd in his Immortality, but 1 bluſh co tell you 
of his behaviour, mwiter, drunkenneſle, and recling. I be- 
lieve, you all ſee how naturaily effeminate, and woma- 
nith hee is, hatfe madde, and intemperate from morning | ] 
tonight. Hee, I ſay, hath introduced his whole Linage | 
'\ | upon us, and isthe Leader of a Morris, and hath declared | 
Pan, and Silenss, and certaine wild , ſavage Satyres, and | | 
Fu Goar-like men , given to- dancing, and of monſtrous 
ſhapes, for Gods. Of which one hath hornes, and in| + 
et halfe his body dowaward relembles a Goate,and weares 
juſt ſuch along beard. Another js a bald old man,wrye- 


* noſed, riding for the moſt part upon an Aﬀe, by birth a 
Me Lydian, The Satyres are prick-cared, bald, horned, much 


© like nevv calved Fawnes , by originall Phrygians. They 
1MBave all cayles; and theſe are Gods of the ſober Gentle- 
SW Yans creation. Nor are wee to wonder if morcall men 
"El &lpiſe us, when they behold ſuch ridiculous miſhapen 
Gods, I forbeare to tell you, how hee hath broughr "Pl 
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' on mee, who am anative God ? 


| otherwiſe of you, and ſhow your ſepulchre. Burl ne he! 


(cend to them in varied ſhapes . Which makes us fear 


} 


— 


rwo women, one his Miſtrefſe call'd Ariadne , whoſe 
Crowne hee hath placed among the Starres; the other | 
ſcars the plough-mans daughter. Beſides, what is ye 
moſt ridiculous, O yee Gods, hee hath made Erigones dog 
a Conſtellation zlſo, lealt ſhee ſhould grieveto be with. 
out her companion, and whelpe ſhee loved , in Heaven, 
Are not theſe ſo many ſcandals to us, and arguments of 
our folly, and others laughter? I-proceed to others. | 
Fupiter. Take heede, Momm,you ſpeake not of X/cy. 
Lapis, and Hercules. For I ſeewhither your ſpeech tendes.] 
One of them you know isa Phiſician, and cures diſeaſes, 
and therefore isto be prefer'd before others. Then, my 
ſonne Hercules hath purchaſed his imortality by no ſmall 
labours. Take heed, therefore, how you accuſe them, 
Momus. For your fake, Fuptter, I lpare them, though] 
navemuchtoſay; among other thinges,that they yer re. 
caine their markes of fire, Bur had 1 liberty to ſpeakeof! 
you your ſelfe,[ could lay much more. | 
Fupiter. You have fulllicence. But how can you queſlti 


Momus. 1cannot heare [o in (reet , whererhey ſpeake 


beleeve them, nor thole Greekes of #2 1na, who ſay you 
have bur a forged , fuppolititious Deity . The thinges 
which I thinke moſt worchy of reproote, are theſe, The 


originall of theſe diſorders, andthe cauſe how our calc. 


tiall ſenate becomes thus adulterared ſpringes, Fupiter, 
fiom you. Who mingle with mortall women, and de: 


leaſt, miſtaken fora Bull, you ſhould ſometime or other 
be ſacrificed, Or when you are transform'd into Gold, 
leaſt ſome ſmith ſhould worke you into one change 
more, and make a chaine, or bracelet, or eare-ring of: 
Fupiter. Belides, you have fill'd heaven with Demi-gods; 
forlo I muſt call chem. And twould be meere Argy- 
ment of laughter, ſhould any man of a ſuddaine be told, 
: enjoynd 
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char Hercules is made a God, and that Buryſtheus, who 
enjoyn'd him his labours, is dead and periſht, and that 
neerly adjoyn'd are to be ſeene Hercules the ſervants 
Temple, and Furyſtheus the Maſters Tombe, Againe, 
Among the Thebans, Bacchus is made a God ; yet his cou- 
fins Pentheus, Aeon, and Learchus were of all men the 
moſt unfortunate. From the time, then, that you, Fapiter, 
open'd the Gate, and accompanied with mortall wo- 
men, all have followed your cxample ; not onely the 
male Gods, but whatis vet worſe, the female too. Who 
knowes not Anchiſes, and Tithon, aad Endymion, and Iaſon, 
and ochers ? All which, to avoid tediouſneſle, I pafle over. | 

Fupiter. Take heed Momus, you ſay nothing of Ganye |, 
med. I ſhalltake it ill, if you diſpleaſe the boy by the 
diſparagement of his Pedigree ? 

Moms. If then, I muſt not ſpeake of the Eagle which 
you have alfo placed in heaven, and which fits upon your 
imperiall Scepter, and almoſt builds her neſt on your 
head, but mult for Ganymed, ſake be ſparing. pray tell mee, 
Jupiter, how Attis and Corybas and Sabazins were advan- 
ced hither, or Mithres, the Mede, who weares a Caſſock, 
and Tiara , and hath not Greeke enough ro pledge him 
that drinkesro him. The Scythians, therefore, and Getes 
upon theſe apprehenfions have quite caſt ns off; beſtow 
Divinity of their owne, and make what Gods they 
|pleaſe, Sothar, without our allowance, Zamolx# a ſlave | 
Isregiſtred a Deity . Burt all theſe are tolerable , O yee | | 
Gods : you Zgyptian Barker, who are clad in linnen, | 
what are you Divine Dogg(-face? or how come you to 
be a God Befides, what meanes this ſpotted Bull of 
Memphis, which 1s adored, and gives Oracles, and hath 
his Prieſts ? I bluſh to ſpeakes of che Storke, Apes, Goats, 
and other ridiculous Deities, which, I know not how, 
have aſcended from Zgypt up to Heaven : which how, 
Oyee Gods, can you behold equally, or more honour'd | 
then your ſelves? Or how can you endure, Fupiter, | 
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that they ſhould give you the hornes of a Ramme ? 

' Fupiter. Surely , the things whereof you accuſe the 
Zeyptians, Momw, are vety towle:. yet moſt of them are 
myſteries, which the propbane are not to deride. 

Aomus. Indeed, wee have need of myſteries, Fupiter 
by which wee may know Godsto be Gods, and Dogs to 
be Dogs. 

Fupiter. Speake no more of the Zoyptians ; of ww hom 
we will conlulrt at leiſure ; proceed to the reſt. 

Momus. Tropbonius ,Fupiter, andjwhat moſt ſtirres mee, 
Amphilochzs, the fon ofa wicked Marricide,gives Oracle 
in Cilicta, falſe for the molt part ; with which, for tvyo 
Drachmes, he deceivcs the 1nquirers: ſo that you, Apoll, 
are no longer famous; but every ſtone, and altar vvhich 
hath novv Oyle povvred on it, and is Crovvn'd yyih 
roles, and frequented by Impoſtors, of vyhich there are 
many, gives anfvver. The Statue of Polydamas cures 
feavers at Olympia; and of Theagenes at Thaſus. T hey fa- 
crifice to Hettor in Troy; and in the oppoſite (her /ont- 
ſus ro Proteſilaus. Since our number, then, vvas increa- 
ſed, perjury, and lacriledge have beene more familiar 
practiſed; and the vertuous have. learned to contemne 
us. And thus much be ſpoken of baſtard, ſuppoſitirious 
| Gods. Next, I cannot bur Taugh, Fupiter, when I heare 
| certafne ſtrange names of things, which are not found 
| among us, nor, indeed, can bee. Where are the ſo-much 
| | fpoken of Vertue, Nature, Fate, and Fortunero be leene? 
are they not meere ſenſleſſe empty names of things in- 
vented by vaine Philoſophers 2 which though they have 
| no higher off-{pringrhea their i&tion, yet they make ſuch) 
impreſſions upon {imple people, that none will now (2 
crifice to us, out of their perſwafion , that though they 
ſhould offer co us a thoutand Hecatombes, yer things 
would fall ontaccording to Deſtiny, and Chance, and! 
according to the thread of every mans nativity. I would 
now gladly. know,Fupiter, where you ever ſaw Vertve, 
| | E Or | 
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= Nare, or Fate. For that you your felfe heare ſuch | 
words in the diſputations of Philoſophers, | doubt nor, 
unleſſe you be deafe, and cannot heare their wranglings. 
| have much more to ſay , bur vvill here fet my Period. 
ForI ſee ſome troubled at my diſcourſe , others hifle ; 
| | | Eſpecially choſe: vvho have beene roucht by my free- 
dome. For a concluſ1on, therefore, if you pleaſe, Fupicer, 
[ vvill read che Decree, lately made for redreſle of thoſe 


[ — 


IM | 


, grievances. 

Fupiter. Rehearſe it, ſince thy complaints havenot been 
. alcogether unreaſonable; but that many things are to be 
n reformed, and kepr froma farther grovvih, 
0 | | 
ll The Decree. 
h 


The Speakers Momus, and Jupiter, 
tf | Momus. AT a councell [awfully aſſembled;the ſeventh 


day of this preſent month,Fupiter waschicfe, 

Neptune Prefident-; Apollo Aſhſtant, Momus ſcribe by 
Night, and {lcepe pronounc't this ſentence, Whereas ma. 
ny Forraigners, not Greekes onely, but allo Barbarians, als 
together unworthy of this State, and Society, have regi- 
ſtred themlelves,] know nor how,and taken uponthem 
| | |! bc Gods, and fill 'd Heaven, fo that our meetings are 
n crowded with the ramulcuous confluence of a diverſe 
"| | | anguaged rout; and our Ambroſia, and Near ſpent, and 
railed ro a Mina the quart by reaſon of the multitude of 
{drinkers : and whereas molt immodeſtly they diſplace | 
p the Ancient, and true Gods, and contrary to the Lawes 
| | ofthis Country, claimethe higheſt ſcars here, and prece- 
dency of Adoration on Earth : Ic ſeemes good to the 
© | |Councell, and preſent aſſembly, that the next winter Sol- 
s ſtice, a Parliament be called in Olympus. and there ſeven 
| n Gods be joyn'd in a Committee for the examinationof 
* | | |uſurpations, of which three to be of che old houſe under | _ | 
li2 Saturne, } | 
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| chis decree,) and refuſeth ro make appearance to be len- 


| family he is deſcended. If any appeare not, the Commil: 


——— 


Sarurne, and foure ofthe twelve ; of which Fupiter co be 
ane. Next, they who ſit in Commifhon to be Legally 
ſworne by Styx; and Herauld Mercury, to ſummon all 
thoſe who areto appeare in the Synod ; and they to bring 
ſw orne witneſſes, and proofes of their deſcent , and to 
come forth one by one. Andthe Commiſſioners, upon 
examination, either co pronounce them Gods, of to re. 
trurne them totheir Sepulchers, and the Monuments of 
their Anceſtors, Hee, who once diſallowed , and ſenten. 
ced by che Commiſſioners,ſhall afterwards attempt ro ens 
ter Heaven, to be cat downe:o Hell. Next, every oneto 
attend his ov7ne profeſſion. Minerva not to practice Phy. 
ſicke, nor Zſculapins to give Oracles, nor Apollo fo vari. 
oully to employ himſelfe,but ro make his choyce whether 
he will be an Oracle, or a Mulitian, or a Phyſttian. Phi. 
loſophers to bee admoniſhr that they fayne not new 
names, nor trifle about things they know not . They 
who have beene fallly honoured with Temples and $a. 
crifices, to have their images demoliſht , and the Starue of 
Iupiter, or Tun, or Apollo, or lomeother Legitimate Gods 
to be erected. Cities to build Tumbes to the reſt , and 
in ſtead of Altars to fer up Pillars. Whoſoever diſobeyes 


renced unheard. 

Iupiter. The A&, Momws , is molt juſt, you who ap- 
prove it, hold up your hands; or rather be ir ratified. For 
| know many will deny their ſuffrages. And ſo diſſolve 
the Court, with this charge that at Mercary's ſummons 


| you all appeare, and bring every one cleare proofe, and 


certaine evidence of his father, and mothers name ; how, 
hecame to be made a God, and alſoof what tocke, and! 


f1oners ſhall not conſider what magnificent Temples hee 
hath on Earth, or how men eſteeme him for a God. 


The 


LL 
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The Images. 


The Speakers, Lycinus,and Polyſtratus: 


Lycinns. pr ſo as they who were confounded at the 

fight of the Gorgons head, was1 lately aſtoniſhr 
a the ſight of a beautifull woman, and almoſt accom- 
pliſhe che fable, by being changed from a man into a 
tone, and congealed by the wonder. 

Polyſtratus, By Hercules 'rwwas a ſupernaturall, and very 
powerfull ſpectacle, if a woman did ſtupifie Lycinu.You 
frequently tuffer ſuch Trances at the f1ght of handſome 
Boyes; and 'tis much eaſier to remove Sipylus, then to 
draw you from their contemplation : ſo gazingly fixt are 
you, and many times ready to diſſolve in teares like T ans 


daſe is this , and from whence, that I may allo ſee her? 
| cannot thinke you will envie mee her fight, or 
ww jealous, if 1 cannot avoyd Congealment atthe ſpe- 
aacle, | 

Lycinus Know, then, that if you bur ſee her through a 
Caſemenr,ſhee will preſently ſtrike you dumbe , and ren- 
der you more immoveable then a ſtatue. But perchance 
your wound, if you only ſee her, will be more gentle and 


to depart? ſhee will draw you captived whither ſhe lift, 
4 the Load-ſtone draws Iron. | 
PolyRratus, Faigne not, Lycinus a beauty ſo prodigious. 
Buttell mee who ſhee is. 
| Lycinus. lam fo farre from ſpeaking Hyperbolies, that 
[ feare when you ſee her, ſhee will ſo exce]l, that[ſhallap- 
peare faint in- my prayſes. But who ſhee is I cannot tell 
you; ſhee was numerouſly accompanyed , and with great 
pompe atrended by a multitude of Eunuches, and wayting 


Vomen. Ina word her retinue was much above a private 


8 en mmm 


tau daughter. Bur pray tell mee, what petrifying Me- | 


ſlight. Ler her butſee you, and what power will you have | 
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PolySirats. Did you nor learne her name, nor how ſhe 
vvas called? Y! 
Lycinus . My Intelligence of her is only that ſhe is of hb. 
nia: for one of the ſpectators, turning to him that ſtood 
next, ſaid,Such arethe Smyrnean beautyes. Noris't a mira. 
. cle that the faireſt Cirty ſhould produce the moſt beauti: 
| full Women. By which Boalt of her, I conceived the ſpca 
| ker alſo to bee of Smyrna. 

Polyfratus And you, inthe meane time, had this pro, 
perty ofa ſtone, neither ro follow her, norto aske him 
who ſhe was. Delcribe her, therefore ,ro mee, in the beſt 
language you can perchance | may that way bee brough; 
to her Knowledge. 

Lycinus. Doe you know what you aske? Tis beyond: 
the power of ipeech, eſpecially mine, to decipher ſo admj, 
rable a piece; for which Apelles, Zeuxis, or Parrhaſin, 
though wee ſhould joyne to them Phidias, and Alcame 


—— — — 


| nes, are inſufficient. [ſhall but deforme the Original by 
my want of skill, | | ; 
Polytratus. However, deſcribe her face, Lycinusrwil : 
| be no dangerous attempr, to repreſent her picture to your 
| friend in its owne lineaments. | 
Lycinus. I hold it much ſafer, for the accompliſhment | 
of the worke, and fairer draught of the woman , ro call 
into my aſfiſtance ſome of the ancient Artificers. | 
| - Polyſtratus. How meane you? Or how, after ſo many ; 
yeares, can.you recall them from the dead? Wha 
 Lycinus. Eafily if you will vouchſafe to anſwer to my " 
Queſtions. | i! 8 
Polyſtratus. Aske what you pleaſe. | 
| 1=:L;ycinus. You have beene at (rides, Polyſtratus ? i 
| © PolyRratus. Yes. | bo 
' Lycinus; And you have leene their Venus ? If; 
:2Pobyſtratys,” Tis the belt piece Praxitiles ere made. | 
\ 7; Tycinus,: You bave heard the ſtory, alſo, which the be 


| people report of her ; how one enamour'd of the In 
; ap 
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| F|znd (ecretly left in the Temple, to his power committed | 
- || with che Statue? but more of this ſome other time. Since, 
” then, you have ſeene her ( as you ſay ) anſwer mee tothis 
queſtion. Have you obſerved Alcamenes Statue inthe Gare 
& | den at Athens ? 


| Polytratus. 1 were the dulleſt, and moſt careleſſe of 
* | allmen, Lycinus, not ro marke Alcamenes faireſt piece. 

| Lycinus. | will not asKe you, Polyſtratus, how often you 
have aſcended the Forr, and there ſeene Soſandra carved 
mM by (alam. | 
y | Polyſtratus. 1 have frequently ſeene her too. 


"| Lycinus, Tis ſufficient, Which piece of Phidias's doe 
ou praiſe moſt ? 

, Polyſtratus, Which ſhould I, but that at Lemnos ? on 
which hee doubted notto engrave his name? and next his 
Amazon leaning on a Speare * 


"| Lycinus. Thele, indeed, are his beſt. Nor ſhall I neede 


by\ WW noe Artificers : take now ſeverall parts from all theſe, 
«| {{/andproportion them as well as you can, andIwill ſhow 

vil you all cheir exceilencies collected in one feature. 

WY PolyFratus, How may thar bee ? 

WM Lycinas. Wichout difficulty, Polyſratus, If allowing the 
ir ability of drawing pictures to language, wee allow it the 
ca power alſo cotrimme, compoſe, and fir,and with the beſt 

proportion it can,to obſerve mixture and variety too. 
"lf Polyfratus, You ſay true. Pray ſhow mee theſe leve- 
rllexce!lencies joyned. I would faine ſee how youcan 
_h [diſpoſe them ; or how, from ſuch diſagreeing parts, you 
anraiſe one harmonions piece. 


| Lycinus. The piRure, then, which I will preſent to 
Ko your view, ſhall be of this compoſition. Give itthe 

head of Venys ar (nidos, and twill require no other parts 
ofthe naked Goddeſſe. Next, you ſhall allow it the haire 

the fore-head, and vvell dravvne eye- brovves of the God- 
| Y eſſe, as they are carved by Praxiteles, as alſo the 
p 1 Parkle of her eye, joyn'd vvith ſuch a cheerfulneſle, and 
- orace| 
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rowed from Lemniaand Phidtas, who ſhall alſo beſtow 


by 


which ſhall be mingled a fotr, unperceiveable ſimper in. 


from Sofandra , all bur ofthe head , which ſhall be bare, 
-the ſize and dimenſions of her ſtature thall carry juſt pro, 
po:tion to that of the CnidianYVenue,as Praxiteles hath hap. 
pily meaſured her. What thinke you Polz/tratws, will ir be 
a fair peece when it is exactly finiſher? 

Polyſtratus. Can there be yer any addition of beauty 
made to your picture, after ſuch an amiable accumulation 


of parrs* 
to all this, my friend, you are to joyne colour, and deco- 


and thoſe which are white, be execllently white , and 
thoſe whichare redde do out-blufhthe role. So that the 


from what paternes we {hall derive it. Shall wee callin- 
to our affiſtance the rareſt paynrers , to help us to mingle 
colours, and teach us how to give them fit order , and 
| diſpoſition ? Bee it ſo, let us recall 'Polygnotus, Euphraner, 
Apelles, and tion, and let them divide the worke . Let 
Eupbranor paynt the hayre, as he hath dravwvne Funo's. Let 
Polyznotus limbe two decent eye-browes, and ſuch flow: 
ry cheekes , as he hath givento Caſſandra in the Quire a 
Delphos ; let him alſo ſhape the garments ſo ſubtlely , that 
| part may ſit cloſe, the reſt may hang looſe, and appeare 


— 


race ofcountenance, as Praxiteles hath fancyed them, 
Then the breaſts , and fore parts ſhall be raken from 41. 
| camenes, and his Venw in the garden, as alſo the extremi. 
| ties of her hands,the Arichmerncall juncures of her wrilts 
and the decent ſlendernefle of her fingers, ending in a 
beautifull ſharpe ; the Ayre ofthe whole face, thedelica. | 
| cy of the cheekes, and meaſure of the noſe ſhall be bor. 


| the compoſure of the mouth and his Amazons necke, Sy. 
ſandra , and ( alamis {hall adorne ir wirh modeſty - With| 


clining toa ſmile, The bravery of Attire ſhall be taken; 


Lycinus, Hitherto my diſcription hath beene rude ; and 


rum ;that thoſe parts which are blacke be exactly black,| 


danger is, fince the greateſt perfection 1s yer wanting, 


blowne 


Ut 
| 
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blowne by the winde. Let 4pelles draw the reſt of the 
body by Pacata, on which ler him not lay over much 
white, bur makeit temperately ſanguine. Ler Zriondraw 


| 


| ſuch lippes, as he hath given co. Rexaxa bur above all, 


Ler Homer, the belt of Painters , be joyned in affiſtance 
wich Fpelles, and let the whole body weare that colour 
which he hatch layd upon Menelaus thighs, Ivory diptin 
Scatter. Lethim alſo frame the eyes, and make them Oxe- 
like ; to which let the Thebane Poec joyne his Pencill, and 


neſſe, ſhoulders of ſnow, role fingers, and make her fitter 
to be compared to his golden Yengs., then Briſeus daugh- 
ter. And ſo much be taken from the moſt learned Sta- 


| twaries, Painters, and Poets. Bur the Grace, or rather all 


the Graces, and Cupids, colleted in one Circle of beauty, 
refle ? 
Polyſtratus. Truſtmee you have decipher'd as divine 


a piece, Lycinns, as if dropt from Fupiter, or made by 


ſome Celeſtiall Artificer., How was ſhee buſied when 
you ſaw her? 

| Lycinus, Shee held a Booke in her hands, roll'd into 
wo parts; one of which ſhee ſeemed to haveread, and 
then to read the other . Onely berweene pawies ſhee 
difcourſed ſomething to one of her women, which came 
not to my knowledge, becauſc her voyce came not to my 


hearing. But vvhen ſheeſmiled, Poly/tratus, ſhe berray- 
ed tvvo rovves of teeth, ſo vvhite, ſo even, and ſopro» 
portion'd to one another, that if you have ſeenca rope of 


' | Orient, and equally ſized pearle , juſt in ch order they 


grew. Onely they tooke a ireſh luſtre from the Crimſon 
of her lippes, through which they ſhined like Homer's 
poliſht Ivory . None were broader, or higher, or more 
prominent then others , as you ſee in moſt women, but 
were of one equall ranke, colour , and bigneſle, and e- 


qually order'd in their rowes . Briefly ſhe was a great 
| 4.20 wonder, 


draw the liddes. Then let Homer adde a [weete cheerful. 


arifing from this compoſition what Language can ex- 


| 
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| 


wonder, beyond all mortal beauty . 
- Polyſtratus. Deſpaire not. I know what woman you| | 


A 
— — 
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meane, by her deſcription and- Country; and by the Eu- 


remarkable peece is a Kings wife. 
. Lycinus. What 1s her name ?' © | 
Polyſlratus. 'Tis a moſt ſweete, and amiable one, Ly. 


you not often heard X2nophon praile a diſcreet, beaurifull 
waman * 


her, as often as I read that paſſagein him, and doalmoſt 
keare her diſcourſing of bartles; and how ſhe armed her 
husband, and behaved her ſclfe when ſhee ſent him to 
the Warre. [::22 | 

 Polyſtratus, Yourhen, ſeeing this Lady bur once in paſ. 
ſage,like aflaſh of lightaing have bicherto praiſed only her 


you know hovv much more excellent, and divine, her 
inward beauties are then her corporeall . Burt I doe, who 
am of her acquaintance, and have often mingled difcour. 


you well know) ever praiſed fweernefle of carriage, and 
affabilny,and height of ſpirit, and wildowe, and educati- 
on, before beauiy, as endowments much wonthier co be 


{onable, and ridiculous to admirethe garment above the 
| vvearer, The moſt perfe&t beauty, then, (if I may judge) 


vulgar perfections, | meave, her body, and outward fea-| 
ture. The perfe&tions ot her louleare inviſtble , nor could| 


ſes with her,and am ofthe ſame Country. For | have (as| 


able ſhape oi the body. | can ſhow you ſome of indiffe- 
rent features, who are ſtaynesto their creation; In whom 


the onely ching praiſe-worthy dyes, and withers , ble- 
; miſhr, anddi{graced by irs deſertlefle conjunRion, toſo! 
| foule a Miſtreffe as their ſoule. Such women ro mee re- 


nuches, and ſouldiers, which you ſaid attended her. Your| 


cinus-; The ſame with that of Abradatas faire wite. Have| 


Lycinus, Yes; and am fo affected , that methinkes 1 ſee} 


| 


prefer'd before thoſe ofthe body. For'twere moſt unrea-| | 


is, whenthe vertve of the minde concurres with the ami-| 


| temble Fg yptian Temples, where the ourward ftruqure 


—— 
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is glorious, magnificent, and adorn'd with pretious ſtones, 
gold, and carvings, butif you ſhall ſearch for che Deity 
within, you ſhall finde an Ape, or Storke, or Goate, or 
Car. *Twere caſie co give you many ſuch examples. 


Forme, and ſhape, therefore, arc not enough , wherethe 


true, and juſt dreſſings are wanting. Ido not meane rich 


| garments, and jewels, but thoſe better dreſſings before 


mentioned, of vertue, diſcretion, equal! behaviour,affabi- 
liry, and the reſt comprehended under theſe. 

Lycinus, Being lo able, Poly/tratus, to returne tale for 
ale, as they ſay, in the like meaſure, and over, you may 
do well to draw the portraycure of a foule, that wee may 
no longer fix our admiration onthe worſe halfe, 

Poly/tratus. You enjoyne mee, my friend, no [mall en- 
terprize : nor isit all one difhiculty to praile things appa- 
rent to all and ro wake obſcurethings viſible. I ſhall need 
aſiftance too to my Draught, nor of Statuaries, or Pain- 
ters, but of Philoſophers , ro whole receipts my figure is 
to be conformed, and faſhioned, according tothe ancient 
[magery. Thus, then, I begin. Firſt, her ſpeech 3s vocall, 
and cleare, and flowes {vvceiler then nony from her 
rongue ; lo that Homer is herein to give her the precedens 
cy of his Pylian old man. Every word is pronounced 
with moſt delicate Accear, neither too baſe,or manly,nor 
yet roo treble , effeminare, or loole, bur like che ucrerance 
of an unripe boy, pleaſant, runefull, and gently ſtealing 


| into the {enle : ſo that when ſhee ceales to {peake, a cer» 


taine melody, and relique of her voyce remaines, and 
playes about the eare ; like a ſoft eccho, which prolongs 
the hearing, and leaves certaine delicious footſteps of 
language, full of perſwaſion in the Soule. When ſhee 
lings her beſt, eſpecialiy to the Lute, then tis time for Hal- 


|cyons, and Swannes to be ſilent. For all things are un- 


muſicall, comparcd to her ; Pandions daughter harſh, and 
artleſſe, with all the variety of her voyce. Had Orphew, 


and Amphion, who lead their hearers , and drevv things 
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A A 


atethrough the waxe. Such is the muſicke of a Terpfi- 


"tis hereditary, and deſcended ro her from her Anceſtors, 


| 


void offenſe totheir harmony, heare her, they had, | be. 
lieve forlakentheir harpes and ſtood herfilent Liftners, | 


For whence ſhould that Thractan, or the other,who fed a 
heard on'(3theron, haverheskill ſoro rouch a harpe, as to 


obſerve the exaR proportions of Harmony, not to tran: 
ore{le number, bur by (ealonablerilings, and falls,to give 


A 
meaſureto the leſſons,then the harpeto bear conforr with 


the voyce, and the quill to keepe time with the trangue, to 
which areto be added therighr ſtroke of the fingers , and 
fexibiliry of the joynrs ? It, therefore, Lycinus , you ever 
heare her ſing, you will no more undergoe the transfor. 
mations of a Gorgon, and paſſe from man ro ftoae;but 
will feele raptures like thoſe ofthe Sirens, whileſt a ſweet 
charme creeping over your ſenle, takes from you the re- 


membrance of your Country and acquaintance. And| 


though you ſcale your cares, yet the ſound will infiny- 


chore, or a (allupe, and Iuch is the skill of a Melpomene, 
fraught with a chouland inchantments of all ſorts. Ina 
word, mechought | heard ſuch Harmony, as was fitto 
paſſe through luch lippes and teeth : fince,then,you have 
(cene her, imagine you heare her too, Though this ex. 
celleacy of her voyce, being purely Jonicke, with which 
in her familiar diſcourſes ſhe mingles much of the Atticke 
elegancy, be the leaſt ching to be admired in her , fince 


nor could ſhee well doe otherwiſe , having in her travels 
converſt with che Athenians.. Nor doe | wonder thar ſhe 
delights 10 Poeyan is wellſtudicd in that way, ſpring. 
ing from Homer's City, Suffice it, Lycinus, that you have 
ſeene the picture of her excellent voyce , though rudely 
drawne: Conſider wee now her other parts. which I pur. 
pole nor, like you, to decipher by a Colle&tion taken from 
many,and wrought into one peece,{for 'rwere poore and 
|:ke vulgar paynrters, to joyne (o many various, diſagree- 
ing beauryesin one draught) bur all the vercues of the 


ſoup 
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foule {everally taken ſhall bee caft into one exact coppye 


of the originall. | 
Lycinus. You promiſe mee afeaſt Polytratus and a vari- 


yverflowing meaſure: proceed then, for there is nothing 
with which you can more obliege mee. 9@ 
PolyRratus. Since, then, the knowledge of all good arts 
is nece{lary, eſpecially choſe of Contemplation, I ſhall pre- 
ſent her to you various, and indiverle ſhapes, and ſhall ap- 
prove my {elfe nor outdone by you in Mimature. Imagine 


her,then, poſleſt of all the rare endowments which flow 


andche other Muſes, who are ſeverally Jearned burin 
{one thing, but poſleit of all, even thoſe of Mercury, and A- 
pollo too ; whatſoever Poets have written in raviſhing 


'numbers,or Hiſtorians have publiſhr, or Philoſophers ex- 


'toll'd, are burthe ſeverall trimminges, and ornaments of 
my picture, which are not to be ſuperficially colour'd, buc 
tobe chroughly ſteepr in colours of Graine, iterated, and 
to latiety repeated. You are to pardon mee , If I cannot 
ſhow an Archetype to this portrayture; Since in all the 
Monuments of the Ancient Literature, none {uch is re- 
corded, If you thinke fit, theretore, let this piece of her be 
layd up as (acred; being, in my judgement, ſpotleſſe, and 
without blemiſh. 

Lycinus. You have delcribed her, Polyſtratus , moſt ex» 
attly, and with all her numbers, 

Polyratus. 1 am, next , to decipher the Image of her 
wiſedome, and underſtanding For which I muſt bor- 
row ayde from manyexamples,moſt ofthem ancient,and 
one lonicke, My painters, and coadjutors ſhall be Zſchi- 
nes, friend to Socrates, and Socrates himſelfe, the beſt re- 
ſemblers of ail thoſe Artificers, who ever drew with a 
Venus, and life. Their Aſpaſia, with whom the admired 
Ohmpius familiarly convert, as ſhe is by them propoſed 
forno mean example of wildome, both for her experi- 


oully farni(hc banquer, and ſeemeto repay mee with 0- 


from H+l.on, norhke Clio, and Polyhymnia, and (alliope, | 


[23s | 


| 


| 
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ence in bulſineſle, ſharpneſle in affaires politicke, and for 
the edge, and piercingneſle of her judgement, will [in 
the moſt exatreſemblancetransferre from Miletumto my 
picture : only here will be the difference,ſhe is drawn in 
a narrow T abler , this Image will take up the Dimen. 
lions of a (@l»ſſus. 
. Lycinas., How meane you * 
Polyſratur, Thatthough both portraicures beequall in 
reſemblance, yet they are not in magnitude. Nor did 
the 4theniau Commonwealth then carry any neete pro, 
portion to the Romne Grearneſle:now. Though, then, 


they agree in ſimilitude, yer this excells in largeneſle, az 
being drawne in 4 more {pacious 1able. To thele adde 
wee, fora ſecond, and third example, 7 heans, and the 
Lesbian Poetreſle , and Diotima. Theano ſhall conferre 
height of mind , Sappho Courtlineſſe of Behaviour, ſhee 
ſhall reſemble Diorima not onely tor thoſe vertucs exrold 
by Socrates , but for her other diſcreet endow ents too: | 
and (o Lycinus, you have one part more of her picture, 

Lycnus. By Fupiter, Polyſlratus, molt admirably l1mibd | 


preſlech her pitty, and relieves the diltrett. 
P olyſtratus. Qnce more, then, i mult reſemble her to} 
Theano, Antenors wife ; as alſoto Arete, and her davghter 
Nauficaa, and| all others who have obſerved an equal 
temper in an abundant fortune. Next, fancy to yourleite 
the Idea of modeſty , and diſcretion in Behaviour, and in| 
both ſhe anſwers Homer's Character of Icari4 daughter, 
For juſt ſuch a deſcription hath he made of Penelope, as| 
have, for the agreement of their names, made of Abrada 
tas Wife before mentioned. 


| 


Lycinus. Your peece , Polyſlratus , is every way com- 
pleate, norcan you ecalily finde more patterns, having paſt 
;chrough all parts ofthe foule,and commendation. 
Folytratus. Not all. Her greateſt praiſes are yet bchinde. 


] meane 


—_— 


OO  — —— 


Pray deſcribe her other perfeions, namely , her ſweet-| 
neſſe of Nature, and affabiliry, the manner how ſheer || 
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| meane, thar in the eminent height of honourin which | 
| | ſheis, ſhes not blowneup by her proſperity, nor putt be- | 
yond humane meaſure by her confidencein fortune; bur 
obſerves a moderatis of carriage which is neither haughty | 
nor burdenſome; receives thote who make their Adreſle 
| | with a popular, andequall ſweetneſle, affording both her 
hand,and familiarity, For perſons of Quality by ſo much 
the more \winne upon their Approachers, by how much 
| Þ {being advanced above them, they are not cragicall, or un- | 
*| f [kind in their deportment. And , therefore , they onely 
who ſhow their power not in pride , but benefits, are 
| moſt worthy ofthe goods of forcune, and moſt cafily a- 
voyd envy. For none will repine art his happineſſe, whom 
they [ce temperate amidlt his felicities , and norlike Ho. 
|mers Mte , ſtalking on the heads of men, and trampling 
Inferiours. A carriage not unuſuall in men of baſe ſpirits, 
| Þ |chough the miſ-apprehenſion of their fortune, By which, | 
| | beyond cheir hopes, being ſuddenly advanced, and placed 1 
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\inaſublime, and winged chariot, they keepe not with- 
intheir meaſure, or looke dovvne, but ſtraine to fly aloft, 
nll at length, like Jcarus , their waxe melts, and feathers 
d:oppe off, and they, to the laughter of the beholders, fall 
headlong into the ſea , and loud, Burt they who, like 
|Dedalus , imploy nottheir wings totoo lofty flights, re- 
membring they are joyned with waxe, but obſerve a hu- 
mane courſe, and love to carry themſelves nottoo high 
from the water, rather chooſing to wet their feathers, 
then betray them to the Sun , fly in aſafe, and ſecure Re- | 
gion, As this Lady, who cannor be ſufficiently praiſed, $ 
did : who receives this reward of her vertues, to have all | 
men wiſh thatſhe may alwayes be upon this height of 
the wing, and that all good things may ſtreame to her. 
Lycinue, So beit, PolyRratus , fince her merits ariſe not 
onely from her bodily gifts, which are equall to Helen, 
but ſhe is much moze faire , and lovely in the qualities of 
her minde, Jc becomes allo ſo great a King , and withall 
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gnotns; and ſhe her ſelfe will ſhow much more illuſtrious 


cues of the {oule. 


| diſpoſition I am not taken with Flatterers, bur ſuch men 
| ſeeme to mee Impoſtors, and flaves by nature. So that 
| when any man heaps Panegyricks on mee, and ſwells 


| | his commendations rather for mockeries, then juſt Enco- 


ſo ſerene, and gentle, among his other felicities ro haye 


the happineſſe to have ſo brave a woman borne in his 
Empire, joyn'd to him in marriage, and to love him. For 
that woman can be no vulgar bleſſing, of whom the 
ſpeech of Homer may properly be pronounced, that hee 
may contend with Venus for beanty, and with Minerva for 
parts. For the woman cannot be aſhgned, with whom 
ſhe may be compared, for ſhape, for wir, for minde, for 
artifice, as fomer hath it. 1 

Polytratus. "Tis true, Lycinus, If you thinke fit, there. 
fore, let us mingle Characters, and unite your picture of 
her body, wich mine of her foule : which compilcdin 
a booke, ler us exhibirro the generall admiration ofthe 
preſent age, and ſucceeding. A monument much more 
laſting then if drawne by 4pelles, or Parrhaſius, or Po. 


limbed by the induſtry of the Muſes, then repreſented in 
wood, waxe, or colours : fince that is the beſt picture 
which, wich the beauties of the body, exprefleth che ver. 


A Defence of the former Diſcourſe. 
The ſpeakers Polyſtratus, Lycinus. 


ore] Am ſenſible, Lycinus ſfayes the Lady,of your 
| great reſpects, and the honour you dcfigne 
mee in your writings. For no man would have ſo over 
praiſed mee, but one who wrote with afte&ion. Bur the 
thing which I would have you know is this, In my 


my praiſes into troubleſome, 1immoderate Hyperboles, ] 
preſently bluſh, and am ready to ſtop my eares, and take 


m1ums 
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miums. For prailes are no farther tolerable, then the per- 
ſon prayſed knowes them to be due. All exceſle is im- 
proper, and fawning. I know many, ſayesſhe, who de» 
lightro heare themiclves commended, and to bavetheir 
defects ſupplyed by flatteries. As, if they be old, to have 


one extoll their vigour ; ifchey be deformed , to be pre- 


| fer'd for beaury before Nireus, and Phaon, Suppoſing 


they aker ſhape from their praiſes, and waxe young a- 
gaine, as Pelias believed. But they are deceived, For no- 
thing were ſo precious as Panegyricke, if Hyperboles 
could beſtow whatſoever they commend. Methinkes, 
therefore, ſayd hee, their caſe is much like his, who be- 
ing naturally ill-favoured ihould weare a beautifull vi- 
zard: and then grow proud of his borrowed lookes, 
though they be ready to drop off, and bediſorder'd upon 
every encounter ; and thereupon to expole him to the 
more laughter, when hee returnes to his owne face, and 
appeares vvithout his veyle. Or, as if a dyvarfe vvearing 
buckins ſhould contend in ſtature vyith one a cubir 
higher. Hereto ſhee joyn'd an example. There vvas, 
ſayd ſhe, a great Lady, of competent feature, and hand- 
ſomeneſle, burlow, and very ſhort of juft ſtature, praiſed 
by a Poer, in ſonge, among other perfe&tions for her 
beauty , andcallneſle, whocompared herfor length and 
ſtraightneſle to a poplar tree, ſhe was much tickled , and 
capt her hands, as if ſhee had received nevv ſtature from 
the verſes: which the Poet, ſceing her fo joy'd with 
falſe prailes) often repeated co her. Till a ſtander by whi- 
ſpering him in theleare, ſaid, forbeare, Sir, leſt you pers 
lwade the Lady ſhe is growne taller. A ſtory like this, 


ofthar Poet who moſtelegant!y praiſed her hayre;though 
ſhce were bald, and had bur few haires left : yer bald as 
ſhe was, and publiquely known to have been ſo of a long 
time, by realon, of a diſeaſe, ſhee found ſome wretched | 
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but much more ridiculous, ſhee reported of Stratonicethe | 
' [wife of Scleucus, who propoſed a talent for the reward 
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ro Lovedge. Shee,therefore, laughs ar all ſuch who thug 
expole themſelves to flatterers. Shee added moreover,that 
many love to berthus Hlarter'd , and deceived, nor onely 
in language, but in pictures too : and, therefore, chooſe 


thoſe painters, who will draw them beſt featured . For| 


there are ſome, ſayesſhee, who charge the painter to dif 
ſemble their noſe, ro adde blacknefle to their eyes , and 
whatever elſe they deſire; Hence they are not drawne, 
bur do honour to other pictures nothing like chem. Theſe 
and the like were her expreſſions. Many things in your 
deſcription {hee |ikes, bat reſents one paſſage where you 
reſemble herto Funo, and Venus. Such compariſons, ſhee 
ſayes, are much too high for her, or any mortall creature. 
Nor will ſhee allow you to take 1dea from ſuch Heroicke 
women as Penelope, Arete, and Theano , much lefle from 
the moſt excellent Goddefles . For the ſayes , ſhe bearesa 
ſacred horrour, and a ſuperſtitious reverence to all thinges 
concerning the Gods. And feares ſhe'ſhould be like (fv 
opeia , ſhould ſhe admit ſuch prayles; though ſhe ſtood 
only in compariſon with ſea N.ymphes, and adored Fun 


| and Yenws. She, therefore , bids you, Lycinss, either Alter| 
ſuch expreflions, or ſhee will call the Goddeſſes ro wit. 


nefle you wrote without her allowance. She would have 


you, allo, know, thar ſhee is much troubled your booke|/ 


ſhould be made ſo publique, comprehending {( as now 
tis) ſo much irreligion,and blaſphemy againſt the Gods,! 
She thinkes, alſo, ſhee cannor excule her lelte from impie- 
ty, and facriledge, ſhould ſhe ſuffer her ſelfero be equall'd 
to Venus at Cniaos, or in the Gardens . Shee deſires you, 
alſo, to remember what you ſayd of her towards the end 
of your booke, where youltile her moderate, not haughty, 


nor ſoaring above humane reach, bat obſerving humble] 


fights ; and yet forgetting your ſelfe, you advance her 4- 
bove the heavens, and place her among the Goddefles. 


Poets, who call'd her her hayres Hyacinthime, and woye| 
them into curl'd treſſes, and compared the thinner ſpaces] 


t 
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Shee would not have you thinke her more indiſcreet, 
then Alexander, who when an Archite& promifſed to 
cransforme Athos, and ſo to figure irlike him, that the 


whole mount{hould be his ſtatue, bolding two Cities 


undertaking , bur holding the Attempt to be above his 

erformance, diſmiſtthe man not probably able to con- 
trive ſo vaſt a (oloſSus, and bad him Jer 4thos ſtand as it 
was, and not ſhrinke ſo great a hill to the {imilitude of ſo 


| ſmall a body. Shee, therefore, much extols Alexanders 


Magnanimity, and ſayes, by this refuſall he hath erected 
aſtarae digger then Athos in the mindes of thoſe who 
will bee his perpetuall remembrancers- It being no A&t 
of meane ſpirit ro contemne. ſuch a Paradox of honour. 
Shee prailes, alſo, your Imagery , and admires the contri- 
vance of your draught , but acknowledges it not to bee 
like her, being unworthy of ſuch reſemblances, nor any 
way neere them, nor, indeed, any woman elſe. Shee, 


| therefore, rerurnes your honours with veneration of your 


Archerypes, and patrernes: and deſires you would praiſe 
her a more humane way, and not make her ſhooe too 
large for her foot; leſt when ſhee meets you, you lilence 
her. Shee bid mee, allo, tell you , that ſhee heares many 
ſay ( how truly you know ) that conquerours inthe Olyms» 
picke Games , are not licenced to have Images ereed to 


them bigger then their bodies; and that the Judges take 


| care that none exceed rhetruth , butexactly (1ze their Sta- 


tues tothe meaſure of the wraſtlers: ſhee would there- 
fore have you conſider, yvherherif ſhe ſhould allovy your 
falſe dimenſions, the Judges vvould not demoliſh her 
picture. Thinke, therefore, Lycinus, upon ſome faire al- 
teration of your booke, and blot out your offences a: 
oainſt the Gods; vvhich ſhee tooke vvith ſo much re- 


| ſearment, and read vvith ſuch horrour, that ſhe beſought 


the Goddeſles to be propitiousto her. Nor vyas ſheto be 
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in his hands, gave nocountenance to ſuch a prodigious 


blamed for expreſſing the pallions of her ſexe. For, to tell | 
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you true, I was minded to havelayd lome luch thing 
my (cle ; who at fizit hearing perceived nothing amiſle, 
having my comemplation fixt on her. deſcriptions : but 
ſince ſhe made her objections, | begin to be of her opini, 
on; having before-luffer'd in my telfe a deceipt ot the 
ſight , which beholdiog things in too neere an approach; 
and clol{etotheeye, cannot perfeRly diſtinguiſh; Bur ar a 
juſt diſtance , and ſpace, all things caſt true appearances, 
and are (eene as they are. To relemble a mortall wo. 
man, then , ro Yen, and Funo , what iſt but ro detract 
from the Goddeſſes? For by ſuch compariſons the leſſc 
is not advanced tothe greater, bur the greater is diminiſht, 
and drawne downeto the leſle. As if rwo ſhould walke 
rogethcr,one of verytall,che other of dwarkſk ſtarure,and 
you ſhould delire ro match them in equality, nor one to 
exceed the other ;the ſhorter by ſtretching himſelfe would 


| ſtoope, and deprefle himſelte. Soir isin Imagery; where 
a man compared to a God is not ſo much made greater, 
25 the God call'd downe co an inferiour is made lefle. Yet 
had your want of earthly inſtances ſent you to heaven for 
Coppyes, you had had ſome excule for your impiety : but 
you having for exampletne beauties of lo many women, 
had no need to liken her to Yenus , or Funo, You are, 


| luddainly changed, and fallen to excefles, and ſhow your 


| iclfe as prodigal! of your commendations, as hitherto you 


have been ſpariag. Nor letit beger your ſhame, tocorreR 


have done ſo,when he drew Fupiter for the Eleans : who 


never reach the others height, though hee ſtood Tiproe.| 
Bur if they will appeare aiike ftatured, the taller is ro| 


therefore, to your utmoſt rodeliver your lelfe from envie,| 
Lycinus : who are not accaſtomed, nor otherwile prone, | - 
or ealie to over-praiſe ; yet now, 1 know not how,you are; | 


your worke, though publiſhr;(ince they report Phidiasto| | 


when hee ficlk open'd his workmanſhip ro the view of 
Paſſengers, tood behind a curteine, and heard whatthey 


blamed or praiſed, One accuſed the nole, as too bioge, 
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another the face as roo long ; others cenſured other parts; 
and-when the {peftators were gone, Phidias ſhutting 
himſelfe up corrected , and reformed his picture by the 
| publique Judgement. Holding the opinion of ſo man 
nat eo be contemned, but that many muſt neceſſarily (ee 
more then one, though that one were Phidias . Thus 
much ſhee gave mee in Commiſſion to ſay, which I can» 
not bur approve being your friend, and ſo well affected 
to you, 

1M Till now,Pelyſtratas, Itooke you not for ſuch 
an Orator, who by your lJengthen'd ſpeech, and acculati- 
on of my worke, bave left mce no hope of an Apologie : 
yet of onepiece of Injuſtice, | muſt complaine, eſpecally 
in you, who have ſentenced my booke undefended, and 
[no advocate alſigned to ir. *1is caſte, 1 ſuppoſe, accor- | 
ding to the Proverbe ,for him to winne the race who runs 
alone ; nor doe I marvell at your conqueſt, vvhere no 
laſſe is ſet up, nor liberty givento piead : but that vvhich | 
isyer more unreaſonable, is, thar yon have made your i=l 
{ves the Acculers,and Judgestoo. Which,therefore,vvill | {| 
| |you, that I patiently ſubmit ro your Dectee, and like the | 

| HamereanPoer, vvrite a Recanration ? or vvill you give | 
mee leavero make an Appeale ? yl | 

Poly/tratus, Take your choice, ſo you come prepared | 
with a juſt defence, which you ſhall not make before 
your Adverſaries, as you call us, bur before your friendes. 
[am prepared to undergoe th» like Tryall. _ 

Lycinus Tam ſomething troubled , Polyſtratus , that] 
ſhall nor plead for my ſelfe in her preſence (which would 
have been much to my advantage) bur make my defence 
only ar her command, yer upon condition you will bee as 
faithful a reporter to her, as you have been from herto 
me, I will pur my cauſe onthe Dice. j 

Polyſtrat us. Secure your ſelfe Lycinus , you ſhall finde , 
me no partiall conveyer of your anſwers, ſo you contract 
them into ſuch a briefe, as I may well remember them. 
Lil i Lycinns.| 


s 
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Lycinus . 1 ſhould rather prolonge my defence ro ſuch | 


copious Accuſations ; but for your fake 1 will abridge it, 


Tell her then from mee. 
Polyſtratus, By no meanes, Lycinus , but expreſle your 


you ſee ſhe is cheerfull ,and mercifully diſpoſed; ipeake 
boldly, therefore: 


{rion,then all I have ſayd of you. Pardon me,therefore that 
|1 omitted chis part of your deſcription, which had it fallen 
| within the compaſle of my knowicdge, had ſtood inthe 
| firſtplace: not with a purpoſe to excel] your other prayſcs, 
| bur becauſe, [ have ſayd much lefle then you deſerve.| 


ſelfe as if ſhe were preſent: under which perlonation ] 
will cepreſent youro her. 

Lycinus, Since you will haveit ſo Polyratus, I do ſup. 
polc herpreſent , and to have ſpoken to me whatſoever 
you have reporred from her, though it putmee to the ex- 
pence ofa {ccond preparation. For (not to conceale my per. 
turbations from you ) you have (I know not how) made 
the Attempr much more terrible to me. who (as you may 
perceive) do fweate, and tremble at the apprehenſion of 
her preſence, which begerts a kinde of altoniſhmentin me, 
Thus, then, I begin, fincethere is now no way leſt fore 
vaſtionin herprelence. 

Poly/tratus. Let not ſo ſerencea countinanceaffright you: 


Lycinus, I, moſt excellent of Ladyes, whom you charge 
for having prayſed you above jult meaſure, cannot lec 
how Thave beſtowed more Panegyricke on you,then you 
have heapt upon your ſelfe by your religious eſteeme, and 
reverence of the Gods, whichis more ro your commenda: 


- I 


| what available proofes of your religious carriage and 
ſtraight intentions . Sincethey who thus reverence the 


Judge, therefore, whar excellencies I have lefc our , and 


Gods, are to be ſuppoſed vertuous in all their Actions 


| } my writings, and to correct my portrayture, I ſhould be 


towards men. Should you, then, enjoyne mee to alter 


ſo farre from ſubſtraction, that 1 ſhould inſert this paſſage 


as| 


| 


| 


[praiſed to the publique emulation and wonder. Butl 


| confeſlſe my lelfe oblieged co thanke you, that when 


|afable remper. You, therefore, by your averſeneſle to 


this is Digreſſ1on, and from the purpoſe, Thar whereto 1 
| |amro make my defence, is, hatin drawing your picture, 


\to be meaſured by the lawes of brevity , or exceſle ; but 


| when che thing praiſed is advanced by ſomething as tran- 
| ſcendentr as 'tis poſlible. . For example, If one in commen- 


|the Art of prayſing? you would not, nay though hee 
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2s the toppe and crowne of the whole worke. Next, [ 


praiſed che moderation of your behaviour , as not cor- 
rupted, or {wolne, or puft up with your preſent great- 
nefſe,and fortune, you by your diſlike of my expreffions, 
have confirmed,& verified them.For not greedily to catch 
at ſuch commendations , but to bluſh at them , andro 
thinke them above you, isa ſure ſigne of a diſcreet, and 


praile ſhow your ſelte ſo much the more worthy to be 
praiſed ; and do almoſtfulfill the ſaying of Diogenes, who 
being asked which was the readieſt way to glory, fayd, 
the conrempr of it. So ſhould one aske mee who mo 

deſerved praile,| would fay, they who molt avoid ir. Bur 


O 


[have reſembled you ro Yenws ar (nides, and inthe Gar- | 


dens, to Funo, allo, and Minerva. Compariſons too high 
and beyond your laſt. To this I might reply, that the old 
(laying is, Poets and Painters are not accountable ; much 
lefſe Panegyriſts , though their language be lower, and 
not fettered in numbers. For praiſe isa freething,and not 


makes this irs principall ayme, co commend the perſon 
will not take that way of defence, leſtI ſhould ſeeme to 


you ſo to doe for. want of other matter. You know that 
the lawves of Panegyricall Orations conliſt in the Panegy- 


its right uſe of ſimilitudes, and reſemblances , andthe 
| height of the Art is- to apply well : which is atchieved 


not when like is compared to like , or toa worſe , bur 


dations of a Dogge ſhould ſay hee were bigger then a 
Foxe, or Catt, would you thinke ſuch a one skill din 


| 


ſhould! 
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| flattery,and profeſſe your hatred of flatterers, I am oblie- 
{rhe way } will define and diſtinguiſh he bulineſle of 
| his profit che end of his commendation, without any re- 
| praiſes, with which hemingles many untruths and fall. 


|then Achill:s, orto call Neſtor the youngelt of all the Ca- 


{hould ſav, hee were equall a Woite, bee had not praiſed 


him much. Bur the perfection of praiſe were to com. 
pare a Dogge to a Lyon for ſize and ſtrength, As when 
the Poet praiſes Orions Dogge, calls him Lyon-ramer, 
which is the-perfc&tion of a Dogges commendations, 


Again, ſhould any man,deſirous to praiſe Milo the Crotoni. 


an, or Glauc: the Cary/ttan, or Polzdamas, lay, they were | 
| ſtronger then a woman, would you net thinke him wor: | 
thy to be Jaught ar for his filly compatiſon ? or if he! 


ſhould ſay they exceeded other men, "were not praiſe e- 


nough.Bur how doth the cxcellent Homer magnihe Gly | 


cus? He (ayes, Poliux had not might enougy to encounter him! 
hand to hand,nor Alcmena's warlike fon. Do you marketo | 
whatGods he compares him, or rather preferres him be. 
fore them?yer Glaucws rooke not reſentmentsto be exroll'd! 
above the ſtonteſt Gods, nor did they rake revenge either 
of him or the Poct. as irreligious in his prelations , But 
both were famovs, and had in honour of the Greekes, 
Glaucus for his valour,he Poet for his numbers, eſpecially 


| * p Ir , - 
| for that paſſage inthem. Wonder not,thereforeghar] , in-| 
| tending to bring you intocompariſon, ( which is efſenti- 


all co a Panegyriſt ) went by the higheſt patrernes, led by 


the reaſons ofthe worke . Burt lince you inveighagainlt | 


ged ro makethar one degree more of your praiſe, bur by 


raiſer, from the exceſſes of a flatterer. A flatterer,making | 
gard to truth, thinkes hee cannot be hyperbolicall in his 
hoods of his owne,nor bluſhing co ſtile Therſetes com:lier 


ptaines that came to Troy; and ſo hee may gaine by his 
iying, hee will ſweare that (reſus ſonne 1s of quicker 
hearing then: Melampus,and that Iphnew is quicker {jghted 


then Lynceus, Whereas the other in praiſing , Iyes nor, 
| 8 | | nor | 
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nor inſerts deſcriptions utterly diſagreeing ; but taking 
their naturall perfeftions though not great, amplifyes 
them , and makes them larger : not fearing when he 
would decipher a horſe naturally ſwift, and flect, to ſay, 
Hee could flye o're the toppes of unpreſt corne , - 
Againe he would not doubtrto ſay, - 
' The courſe of horſes ſwiſt as winde, 
And if he were to praile a fair houſe magnificently furs | 
niſhe, he would ſay, | 7 
Such is the Inſide of the Olympicke Hall. 
Which verſe a flatterer for hope of reward , would applye 
to a [wine-heardes Cortage:like ( ynethws fAatrerer to De- 
metrius Þ.liorcetes , who when he had ſpent all other 
waies of flattery, praiſed him for hisptiſſicke; and ſayd,he 
cought very mulically. Nor is it the only marke of diffe- 
rence berweene them, that flatterers ſtrive to purchaſe fa. 
your with thoſe they praiſe by lyes, and that the others 
praiſe truthes with advancement: but that whereinthey 
moſt differ,is that che one without choice heap together 
what Zyperboles they can 3 the others uſe them , bur ſe- 
[eted, and confined ro moderation. Theſe few diſtinRi- 
ons of many have | ſhowne you berweene flattery and 
juſt praiſe; that you may nor coatound, bur divide them, 
and affigne them their ſeverall limits, and meaſure. 
N ow, then, if you pleaſe, apply both cheſe rules ro my 
deſcriptions of you , and lee ro which {ide they belong. | 
Had che perſon, which | compared to the ſtatne of es | | 
ns at (/nidiss, been fowle, and deformed, I gnight de- | 
ſervedly have beene thought a deceiver, and moreim- 
pudentthen (ynethus : bur being ſuch a one as wee all 
know you ro be, my boldnefle 1s not alcogecher unpar- | 
donable. Bur, perhaps, you will ſay, or rather have alrea- 
dy ſayd, that you allow mee to praile your beauty, but 
then it onghtto have beene without envie, or compari- 
lon of a fraile woman with Goddeſſes. I, moſt excellent 
Lady ( for now truth compels mee toſpeake ) have nor | 
M m compared | | 
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compared you to the originall Goddeſles , bur co their 
Coppies wrought by the beſt Arcificers in ſtone; braſke, 
and Ivory. Nor can I chinke it irreligion for mento dray 
relemblances from the workmanſhip of rzen; unleſle 
you take her Statue made by Phidias for thetrue Pallas; or 
the Venus carved nor long fince at Cnidus by Praxiceles 
for the heavenly : which apprehenſions of chem were| 
diſhonoyurable, tince 1 hold cneir true portraycures unex- | 
| preſſible by any humane imitation. Bur ſuppoſe I had] 
compared you to them , | am nor fingular, or the firſt 
broacher of ſuch fimilitudes ; but have for my examples| 
excellenc Poets, eſpecially your Co-cittizen Heomer,whom 
i will now raiſe from the dead in my defence, confident 
of your allowance of a name fo Clafiick. Ler mee aske| 
him, then, or rather you, (who among your othei pray- 
ſes, are skill'd in all che beſt deſcriptions of his Poems)| 
What chinke you ofthar paſſage, where ſpeaking of the 
captived Briſeis , be ſayes, Bright as Golden Venus ſhe be. 
wayl'd Patroclus ? and alittle after, as if his compariſon of 
| herto Yenus were nor enough, he layes: | 
So ſpake the woman Goddeſs-like and wept. 
As often as you meete with ſuch expretſions, doe you 
hate him,orthrov away his {{jads,or do you allow theli 
centiouſneſle of his relemblances? If you do nor, fo many 
aſt ages have; nor hach he hitherco found an accuſer, or 
one that durſt laſh his Starue, or libel! his obeliske, with 
theinſcriptions of his cenſurable verſes. If he, then, were 
licenced to compare a batbarous, weeping Lady to Glit 
tering Venus, maynotl ( omitting your beauty, nor tobe 
ſpoken of with your patience in your hearing ) comparea 
ſprightfull, debonaire Lady, tothe Images of the Gods, for 
thoſe things which we mortalls partake in common with 
the?next,in his Character of Agamemnon,obſerve how ipa- 
ring he hath bin of the Gods , whole {catter'd perfections 
he hath colle&ted,& calt into one gallant defcriptio, where 
heiſayes, For his eyes and head bee was equall to Jupiter, for 
Fs 8 | his 
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bis courage to Mars, for his breaſt to Neptune, dividing his 
parts by ſeverall reſemblances with the moſt eminent 
Gods. In another place hee compares him to mortall- 
ſlaughtering Mars , and compares others to other Gods, 
Hee calls Hefor the Godlike Phryzian, and Achilles fres 
quently the God-like Greeke, But | rerurne to examples 
of the other ſex, you know where hee ayes, 


She is like golden Venus and Diana; 
And 


Such is Diana hunting. 
| P 


Nor doth hee only compare them with Gods , but likens 
Eupberbus hayre to the Gracegg, though imbrued with 
bloud. In a word, there are ſo many examples in Homer, 
that there is ſcarce any part of his Poem unadorned with 
ſimilirudesraken from the Gods . Either , therefore , ler 
ſuch expreffioas bee blotted our , or grant mee libertyro 
make the like * Nay the uſeof alluſions, and {imilicudes, 
is ſo uncontrouleable , that Homer hath not doubted to 
beſtowr praiſes on Goddeſſes borrowed from meane 
and inferiour thinges, thus heecalls Funo cxe eyed, and 
ens in anotherplace Yioler- ſighted, who is lo ſmally 


| verſt in his poems asnot to have read of the roſy-finger'd 


Aurora? * Tis no offence, then , to ſay, one is ſhap'd like 
the Gods ;, but how many have aſſumed their compella- 
tions, and have ſtiled rhemaſelves, Bacchns's and, Yulcans, 
and Fupiters, and Neptunes, and Mercuryes : The wife of 
Euagoras , King of (yprus , was called Latona , yet no 
Goddefle was offended , though ableto transforme her, 
like Niobe,inro marble, | forbeare to ſpeak of the Zgypti. 
ans, of all people the moſt ſcrupulouſly ſuperſtitious yet 
the names of the Gods are in that plenty worne among 
them , that molt of their compellations are fercht from 
heaven. Be notyou , therefore , troubled at my prayles. 


For if there be any offence againſt the Gods in my wri- 


tings, you are not accountable , unleſle one may prove 


| 


iy 


4 M m 2 guilty 


{ guilty by hearing offences read, The Gods will puniſh 
mee, when they firſt puniſh Homer , and the other Poer, | 


The ſpeakers, Mercury, Minerva, Jupiter, Juno, Neptune, 
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burthey have not yettaken revenge of the belt Philoſo. 
pher,for ſaying man was the [mage of the Gods. Ihaye 
much more tolay, but for PolyRratus lake do here breake 
off chat he may the better report what | have ſaid. 
Polytratus. I know not, Lycinuw whether i be able: for 
you have '{poken long, and beyond your Glaſle. Yet 
willeryethe goodnefle of my memory.Andthatmy rela. 
tion to her may bee faichfull , I do here ftoppe my eares, 
leaſt the entrance of other things ſhould confound your| 
mcthod, and 1 be expoſed rorhe hiſſes of the ſpeRarors, 
Lycinus. TRE you, Polyſtratw,ro at mc: 
right: and lo, having delivered you your part, I cake my 
leave, When the Judges give up their Deciſion] will ap- 
peare againe, and (ce what will bee che iſſue of this cons 
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Fupiter Tragedian,or a Diſcourſe of 


Providence. 


Venus, the Coloſſus , Momus, Apollo, Hercules, 
Hermagoras, Timocles, Damis. 


TY thus muſing, Fapiter, and holding| 


| private Dialogue with your ſelfe 2 You 
looke pale, and have got the face of a Philoſopher. Un-| | 
locke your ſelfe,and make me Counſeller zo your Dumps: 
perhaps my rrifling aſſiſtance will not prove contem- 


ptible. 


——_ C——— —__—_@ 
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Minerva. | 
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Minerva.Say, Jove,thou Sire of Gods ,and things below, | : 
 Thieweeyed Pallas begge,reveale,and ſhow, | 

V hat new diſturbance doth thy minde ſurprize, 

And from whence do thy ſighs, and paleneſſe riſe? 


Fapiter. "Tis beyond the power of language to name 
the thing ſo grievous, or the diſtemper, or calamity fo | 
Tragicall, with which che nature of the Gods is not bur- | 
dened. © F; 

Minerva, O Phebus ! with what Prologue hee begins 
to ſpeake / | 

Fupiter. O yee wicked earth-ſprung race of Mortalls, 
and thou more wicked Prometheus, what evills doe | 
ſuffer ? 

Minerva. What ayle you, Sir? Pray tellthis aſſembly of 
your friends. 
| Fupiter. O' my loud thunder , what doſt thou profit 
| McE< 
i Minerva. Moderate your rage, Sir, unleſle you intend 
toput us into Buskins too, and to an{wer you in lofty 
parts taken from Euripides. 

Funo, Do youthinke wee know not the cauſe of your 
diltemper, Sir ? | 

Fupiter. Thou canſt not know, ſcold never fo loud. 

Funo, Alaſle, Sir, the roote of your commorionis love. 
Nor is it my cuſtome to [cold ;rhough | have beene fre- 
| quently.injured in this kind . You have found ſome Da- 
' nae, or Semele_ or Europa who hath kindled this diſtem- 

per in you,which you will quench by turning your ſelfe 
into a Bull, or Satyre, or ſhowre of Gold, in which you 
will deſcend intothe boſome of your Miſtreſſe. For your 
lighes,and teares, and change of colour, are but ſo many 
lignes, and confeſſions of your flames. 

Fupiter, Happy thou, who thinkeſt my diſturbance 
ſprings from ſuch a Toy as Love. 7 

Funo. Wi hatelſe can afflict Fupiter ? 
| M m 3 Fupiter. 
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Jupiter. The ltace of the Gods is in extreme danger, 
Funo, and,according to the Proverbe, it ſtands upon the 
edge of a raſour whether we ſhall hereafter be worlhipr, 
and reccive ſacrifice, or be utterly neglected, and heldin 


contemPte. 
Funo. Hath the earth produced new Gyants ? or have 


the old broke their chaines, and freed themſelves from 
priſon, androoke freſh armes againſt us ? 
Fupiter. The Gods are (ale trom their invaſion. 
Funo, What elle worthy our feares, can befall us 2.If 
your diſtemper ariſe not from hence, 1 ſee not why you 


ſhould of a Fupiter become a Polns, or Ariſtodemus. 

Fapiter, Yeſterday, 1 «no, Timocles the Stoick, and Da. 
mis ihe Epicurean ( upon what occaſion I know not) 
diſputed of Providence, in a great Aflembly of knowing 
and underftanding men, which much troubles mee. Da: 
mis maintained there were no Gods, who either diſpo, 
ſed, or tooke care of humane Aﬀaires; butthe religious 
Timocles argued for us, till a preſle of people rvihing in, 
broke off the diſpute without a deciſion: oncly they a 
oreedto meet againe, and fmiſh the difculfion. And this 
is the day on which the ſuſpended hearers expe which 
will conquer, and {peake moſt probable truth. Do you| 
ſee our danger, and to whar ſtraights wee are reduced, 
when Heaven relyes uponthe procte of one (ſingle man? 
one of therwo muſt happen, either we muſt be deſpiſed, 
and held onely empty names; or bc honoured as before, it 
[tmacles pre vaile. | 

Zano. Believe mee,thele are no ſlight dangers,nor were 


you tempeſtuous in vaine, Husband, 

7:2piter. You thought the cauſe of my diftemper to be 
{ome Danac,or Anticpe, Whar, then,ſhall wee doe ? Mer. 
cry Juno, and Fallas, contribute your advice. 

Mercury. My counlell is co call a Parliameat;and tore- 
 ferre the buſineſle ro a pubhqueconſultation, | 


| Puno, | concurre with Mercury. 
Minerva. | 


——— cn_—_—_ _" 
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| 


or ſhow your ſelfe diſquieted with the Accident, but pri- 


4 


|proclamation , Mercnry , for a Parliament of this conſe- 
quence? 


make proclamation in verſe, and in bigge-voyced poetry, 
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Minerva. I hold ic not fit you ſhould trouble heaven, 


vately project that Timocles may overcome, and Damis 
may depart exploded from the diſputarion. - 

Mercury. Such fſtratagems, Jupiter , will not bee con- 
cealed, the Philoſophers diſputing ſo publiquely: beſides, 
you will bee choughta tyrant, not ro impart ſo weighty 
an Afﬀaire, wherein all are intereſted. 

?apiter. Make proclamation, then , and ſummon all 
the Gods. | 
| Mercury. I obey you. Hoe, O yee Gods, come to the 
Parliament : delay nor , but aſſemble your ſelves to con- 
ſulc of affaires of ſtate. 

Fupiter. Do you wake ſuch ſlight, ſimple, and faint 


Mercury. What ſhonld I ſay, Fupiter? 
Fupiter. Whar ſhould you ſay? I would have you 


wat the Aſſembly may bee the fuller. 

Mercury. "Tis fit for Epicke writers, and writers of 
Rbapſodyes.T am nor poetically given, and ſhall therefore 
poyle the ſummons by over or under feete, and my ver- 
ſes will bee {corned as inſpired by diſpleaſed Mules. Be- 
lides I ſee many laugh at Apollo for his halting oracles, 
though his obſcurity ſecure him, and give not the hearers 
leiſure to examine his numbers. | | 

Fupiter, Joyne, therefore, as many of Heomers verſes 


together as he uſually ſummons us in, You cannot but re: | 


member them. | 
Mercury. Not over readily. Yet I willery. 


Be then, no female abſent, or male God, 

No Goddeſse of the Sea, or Nymph oth” Floud, 
But all to Jupiters Great (ouncell come, 

Who ere clayme Sacrifice, or Hecatomb, 


| 


| 


| 


Come 


L 
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|rauld. They arealready aſſembled, aſhgnerhem their pla. 
ces, accordingto their dignityes. Let the Golden fir firſt, 


( ome Nameleſſe too, and vulgar Deityes, 
VT ho feed on g1 ofse clouds Which from Altars riſe 


Zupiter. Well done , Mercury; and hike a perfe& He. 


| 


{ Neptune £ 


next to themthe Silver , then the [vory, then the braſen, 
then the ſtone;and among thele letthoſe rake place,who 
have beene carved by Phudias, or Alcamenes, or Myron 
or Eupbranor,or the like rare Statuaryes. As forthis igno, 
ble, uncarved rout, let them fit crouded rogether afar 
oft, and keep lilence , and ſervero fill up the Aſſembly, 

Mercury. 1cſhall bedone, and they ſhall firas you de. 


cree, Jupiter. Bur 1 underſtand nor whether a Deity of 
Gold, though ill carved, and of vulgar, and miſhapeq 
ſculpcure, ſhall rake place by the talent, and weight, of| 
Myrons , or Polycletus brafen, of Phidias, and Alcamenes 
ſtone Gods , or whether they ſhall fit by Imagery , and 
workemanſhippe. | 

Fupiter, It ought to bee ſv Mercury; but cuſtome pre- 
ferres the Gods of Gold, 

Mercury. Iam inftrti&ted. You would have them fea- 
ted by their wealth, not by their excellencyes , and values} 
Come, therefore , fit firſt yee Gods of Gold. You fee, Fu- 
piter, the higheſt roomes are taken up only by Barbarians, 
All the Grecian, polite, fayre ſhapen,, well wrought Dei 
tyes, are butof ſtone, or braſle; or if there be any more 
pretious,they are but of [vory, ſlightly guilt, and colour 
over with Gold , wooden within , and lodging whok 
ſvarmes , and commonwealths offlyes . whereas God-| 
deſſe Bendis , and Anubis, and next ro him Attis, and) 
Mithres , are entirely of ſolid , maſlye, pretious Gold. 

Neptune. With what Juſtice, Mercury , doe'you place 
that ugly , Dogg faced £zpiian before mee, who am 


Mercury, Becauſe Lyſippus hath formed you braſen, 


Neprun,lf 
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Neptune , and poore ; The Corinthians at that time ha- 
ving no Gold, But heis made of the wealthieſt meraall, 
You mult, therefore, bee a patient Spectator, and nor 
take indignation, if one with ſuch a golden ſnour be 
prefer'd before you. 

Yenw. Place me, then, Mercury, in the foremoſt row 
for lam golden. 

Mercury. Surely, Venus, I am much miſtaken,then,and 
my ſight failes mee, if you be not Alabaſter, hewne from 
the Quarry of Pentelus, which Praxiteles thought good ro 
worke into a Venus, and then beſtow'd you on the (ni- 
dians. 

Fenw, 1 have authentick Homer for my authority, who 
Pp and downe his Poems alwayes calls mee golden 

enus . 


Rayes, and Coronet by cheeves;and the ſtrings of his harp 
ſacrilegiouſly ſtolne. Be contenr,ctherefore, leſt you bethrullt 
downe among the ſervants of theAſſembly, 

| Coloſſus, Who dare ſtand in competition with mee, be» 
ing the Sunne,and of ſuch magnitude ? whom thoughthe 
Rhodians have not caſt very ingeniouſly, norto admirati- 
| on, yet they have made fixteen golden Gods by my rude 
patterne. In reaſon, therefore, I ought to be held the 
wealthieſt. As for my workmanſhip, and making, tis re- 


| compenced by my grearneſle. 

"Mercury, What ſhall [ doe, Fupiter? this is a difficule 
caſe. If | conſider his metrall, *tis brafſe, Bur if I conſider 
how many talents of braſſe he weighs,rwill riſe to above 
five hundred medimnes,and exceed a Knights eſtate. 

Fupiter, What makes He here, thusto upbraid the 0- 
ters, with their ſmalneſſe, and diſturbe their fittings?Ne- 
| rertheleſſe, chough, molt excellent Rhodtan, thou be more 
honourable then the Gods of gold, yet how canſt thoutake 
place,except all the others riſe,and makethee roomets ſir, 


————_ 


Mercary. So hee ſtiles Apollo rich, and wealthy; yet you 
ſhall ſee him preſeatly fir among thelaſt, robb'd of his | 
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whole each burtocke will take up the whole wooll-ſacke. | 


*'T will be beſt therefore, for theero ſtand, and ſtoop down 
ſometimes to our conſultations. | 4 
Mercury. Here's another knothard to be untyed, Bace 
chus,and Hercules, both of Brafſe,of the ſame worke,and 
made by Ly/ipp#s, of the ſame equall deſcent, being both 
ſonnes to Fupiter. Whichtherefore ſhall fic firſt ? tor you] 
ſee they both ſtrive for place. | 
Fupiter, Wee loole time, Mercury,and ſhould long ſince 
have begun the conſultation. Ler them, forthe preſent, 
fir promiſcuouſly, as every one pleaſerh. This ſhall be he 
bulineſſe of another meeting, where an Act ſhall paſlein 
vvhar order they ſhall cake place, | | 
Mercury. Burdoe you markein whattumultrhe Com- 
mons are,and how they cry out for their daily ſhares, and 
diſtributions? Where is our Ne&#ar? Whar's become of| 
our Ambroſia? Whereareour Hecatombs ? reſtore our $a. 
crifices. 
Fapiter. Silence them, Mercury; That laying aſide their 
trifes they may know wherefore they are Aſſembled. 
Mercury. Alldo not underſtand Greeke, Fupiter. Nor 
havel languages enough to ſpeake to Scythians, Perſians 
Thracians and Gawles. Ithinkeit beſt, therefore,to enjoyne 
them ſilence by beckening with my hand. | 
Fupiter. Doeloe. 
Mercury. Harke, they are all as mute as Pychazoreans. 


Begin your [peech, Allcheir eyes are fixt upon you,expe- 
ing whatyou will ſay. | s 

Fupiter, I will not conceale my diſtemper from thee, 
Mercury, being my ſonne : Thou knoweſt whar a cook: 
dent and ſterne voyced ſpeaker am. 

Mercury, 1 do, and have trembled at your ſpeeches, 
eſpecially when you threatned to draw up from the 
deep, the earth, ſea, Gods, and all by letting downe your 
golden chaine. 


Fupiter. Yet partly with the Apprehenſion of the in- 
2 ſtant 
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fant dangers, partly with the oreatneſle of the Aflembly 


(which Thou ſeeſtis numerovs, and ſolemne) I am con- 
founded, and daſht, and my tongue is ferrer'd and tyed. 
Belides, whatis yer worſe; I have forgot the preface, 
which | madeto my ſpeech, that] mighc gaine the more 


favourable entrance into their Attentions. 


Mercury. You marre all, Fupiter, They will preſently 
ſuſpect your lilence, and expect to heare ſome great mil- 


* chiefe from your delay. 


?apiter. Shall | then, ſpeake Fmers procem to them? 

Mercury. What 1s t? 

Fapiter. Liſten tomee yee Gods, and Goddeſſes. 

Mercury, Fye you have cloyd us with ſuch prefacesal- 
ready: If you will take my counſel], perplex not your (elfe 
with verſe, but take one of Demoſthenes Orations againſt 
Philip, and alter ic co your purpoſe , tis the practice of 
many moderne Orators. 

Fupiter, Thouſayeſt well.” Tis a Compendious way of 
Rhetoricke, and lyes opea and prepared for thoſe who are 
unprovided: Thus then | begin. | ſuppoſe, Oyee men and 
Gods, it will bee in {tead of grearforcunes to you, to heare 


me declare the Cauſe, why | have call'd you together. 


Twill therefore, become you to lend mee cheerfull atten- 
tion. T he preſent occafion,dorh almoſt vocally inſtru us 
to make prevention of our preſent dangers; with which 
wee all ſceme too coldly aff:&ted. I will , therefore, bor- 


rowing no longer preface from Demo#tbenes,clearly open 


t0 you the reaſons , why in great perplexicie | have ſums 
wond this Parliament, Yeſterday,you know, Mnefitheus 
the Pilgr offer'd a Sacrifice for the preſervation of his ſhip, 
almoſt wvrackrt neere the Promontory of Capharens. And 
teaſted as many of us inthe Pireum, as he call'd ro the Sa- 
crifice. After the oblation,you all departed ſeverall-wayes, 
25 your buſineſle led you. Onely I, rowards evening re- 
turn'drothe Cirty ro walke in the Keramick, conſidering 
with my ſelfe Maeſitheus thrifr, who entertain'd ſixteen 
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very carneft and loud, fitting upon benches. I gueſfing: 


his proofes. Much extolling our providence, and ſhoyy- 


| 


| 
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Gods with-che ſacrifice of one ancient,decayd,rheumarick 
Cock;aad foure graines of multy,wither'd incenſe, which 
vaniihc in the kindling,and ſenc not up imoake enoughto 
rouch thertip of our noſes,though he vowed whole Heca. 
rombes, when his ſhip wasready to daſh upon the rocks, 
and finke. With theſe contemplartons | was carried onto 
the painted gallery,where | ſaw a vaſt crowde of people 
ſome ſtanding within the Schoole, others wichour, others 


them, ( as indeed they were ) to be wrangling Philoſo- 
phers, drew neere to heare whart they ſaid: And wrap. 
ping my lelfe in athick cloud preſently cransformd my felt 
into one of them; and ſtroaking my long beard perteQ- 
ly reſembled a Philoſopher. Raving made my paſlage 
with my elbow,l enter d, unknowne whol was, where! 
found that Atheiſt Damis, the Epicurean , and the beſt of 
men Timocles the Stoick , hotly. dilputing.. Timocles had 
quite loſt his voyce with ſweating and clamour. Dam, 
profulcly laughing,ceaſt notro provoke him. T heir vvhole 
diſputation vvas concerning us, vvhom the. wicked Das 
mis affirmed ro be void of providence,and not to reguard 
the affaires of men ; vvhich is to maintaine us nor to beat 
all. And this he proved vvith great ſtrength of Argument, 
and the applauſe of many On the contrary, Timocles,vvell 
ſtudied in our cauſe,encounter'd, abhorred, and repelled 


ing how wee rule, diſpoſe, and give order to all thinges 
inthe world. Nor did hee want ſome who prayled him. 
Oneiy hee was tired,and ſpoke feebly,which rurn'd allthe 
eyes ofthe multitude upon Damis. Butl apprehending our 
danger,cauſed night to cloſe upon them, and diſſolve the 
meeting: whereupon they divided, upon agreement the 
next day to give an iflue to the diſquiſition. Ar their de- 
partureI mingled my elfe yvith che preſſe,and heardchem 
magnifie Dam#'s Arguments,and extoll them above mex 
lure, Some aj{othere were vvho vyould nor prejudgethe| 


——— 


oppoſite 
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oppolice lide, bur keptrhemlelvesin ſuſpenſe, whar Timo- } 
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cles would urgethe next morning, Thele are the motives 
for which I calld you rogerher,which are nor ſlight,O yee 
Gods, if you conlidertharall our honour, glory, andreve- 
rence,proceed from men. lt they then, beonce perſwaded, 
either that chere are no Gods, or if there be, that they fall 


notunder our providence, we ſhall no longer receiye Sa- | 


crifices,gifts,or honour from the earth ; Bur ſhall here fit 
neglefted inheaven, famiſhte, and deprived of our Feaſts, 


hold ic, therefore, fir that wee unanimouſly adviſe upon 
ſomeremedy againſt thoſe dangers; And how Timocles 
may prevaile, and appeareto be in thetruth, and Dam 
may be expoſedrothe laughter of the Audicors. I am not 


s 


| Nn 3 


confidentthat Timocles of himſelfe can conquer,unlefle we 
lend him our afhſtance, Make legall proclamations there- 
fore, Mercury, that vvhoſoever will may ſtand up and 
| peake. | | \ 

| loans. Hearken All, with filence. If any of the per- 
{et Gods have ovghttolay, hee is permittedto ſpeake. 
How's this? Not one ſtand up? Or are you ſtruck dumb 
with the feare of whar you have heard? 

Momus, Becall as ſpeechleſleasthe earth, and ſea. If 
you will give mee liberty of utterance, Fupiter, | have ma- 
ny things to ſay. | 

Fupiter, Speake boidiy, Momw thy treedome doth pro- 
[miſe good counſel]. 

Momus, Aﬀaord mee your Attentions,then, All yee Gods. 


thoſe Rraights, and that many (ſuch Sophiſters ſhould 
ſpring up who take the cauſe of their boldnefle from us, 
Nor ought wee in equity to be diſplealed with Epicurus, 
orhis followers,andſucceflors in that Sect, for their opini- 
ons of us.For what apprehenſion of us can they have, 
who ſee ſuch a tumulr,and diſorder in things ? good men 
deſpiſed, and afflicted with poverty, ſickneſle, and thral- 


Holydaies, Games, Oblations , and night Soſemnities. I | 


l[havelong expected that our affaires ſhould be drivento| , 


dome; 
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| | dome: corrupr,and wicked men heldin veneration, over. | 
| flowing witch weaich,and bearing rule over the Vertuoug? 
Someto ſcape puniſhment with {acriledge, orhers to bee | | 
= crucifyed, and rackt for innocence? whent they fee ſuch an 
1 uncquall diſpoſition of thinges,they may diſpute whether 
i there bee ſuch thinges as Gods . Eſpecially when they | 
[ heare ſuch ambiguous oracles as theſe: Hatys pat, Thai! 
an empire ſhalt delve. Not explayning whither his owne 
i Empire, or the enemies. Againe, | 
F P 1 bou Salam ts [halt womens ſonnes deFtroy, | | 
Which held boch for Perfransand Greekes, who, [ belcexe, 
were womens fonnes. Againe, wher they read choſe Po. 
| ems, Where wee are layd co be enamourd, and wounded} 
and made ſervants, and impriſoned, andto hold faQions, 
i | and a thouſand {uch pallages which are practiced among! 
| us, who allche whule pretend to happineſle and immor.| iſ | 
ality, how can they chooſe but laugh, and confemne wy 
[ yet wee are angry becauic {ome men are not ſtupid, bu} | 
[ bring thele thinges1nto diſputation, and take our provi.) | 
| dence from us : whereas vyce outity of 1uch regularities WY || 
ought to be glad that vvee are {acrificed to art all. And here, | 
| Tupiter, (ſince vvee are alone, and no man preſent in chis 
Aſembly, but Hercules and Baccbus, and Ganymed, and | 
M/ſculapins wvho are novv denizon d Gcds) antyver mie : 
ruly, vyherher earthly affaires have at anytime ſo emer | 
into your care, aStocxamine vviiat men are vvicked, and F 
F 
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| | vvhat vertuous? Had nor Theſeus travelling from Tr -&300 
1 | co Athens caſually {laine the maletactors by the vvay, for 
| | as any hinderance from you,or your providence, Sciron, and! e 
FBq | i Piarzocamptes, and Cercyon, and others, mighr have lived, t 

and glutted themſelves. vvith the laughter: of paſicogers. fÞ | 8 
bi. | | 4 And had nor Enriſtheas,/a juſtand provident Prince,out of 
Win | his love x6 mankind, +enquiredi inco-their grievances, and| þ |tl 
| | | cedreſtchem by fending abroad Hercules then his ſervant, Wit 
| ar active, fiour,and hardy man, Hydra, and the Seymphas| {ly 


tides, the. Thracian' horſes, and: concumelious drunken| || | hi 
| | ( entaures| 
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ter. To ſay truth, our vyhole employment is to fit, and 
obſerve vvho offers lacrifice, and perfumes our Altars. All 
other things are ruled by chance,and fall out by accident: 
We luffer, therefore, juſtly for the preſent, andarelikely 


| to ſuffer more hereafter, vvhen men looking up to us ſhall 


find chat cis bur lofle co ſacrificerous, or to ſend us up 
oblarions. Shortly therefore, you vvill ſee che Epicureans 
laugh atus, ſich Philoſophers as Metrodorus, and Dams 
prevaile, and our defenders overcome by them. *T'will 
concerne us, therefore, to finiſh, and heale theſegrievan- 
ces,both preſent, and precedent. As for Momus there is no 
feare thar | ſhall be leſſe honour'd, who was never yet a 
God of reſpe&t,when you flouriſhe, and enjoyed your Sa- 
crifices 

Fupiter. Wee mult priviledge this fellows hamour, O 
yee Gods, which is alwayes bitter , and Satyricall. *Tis 


| eafie for every body, ſayes the excellent Demoſthenes, to 


find faulr, complaine, and rayle, butto ſhow a way how 


 |toſerclethe preſent diſtemper,is the work of a wiſe Coun- 


ſellour : which I expect from youthovugh he be filent, 

Neptune. 1, as you all know, live under water , and 
have my kingdometo my ſelf,in the deep; vvhere,as vvell 
asI can, I protect paſſengers, tranſport ſhippes, and allay 
ſtormes: yer out of my regardto the publique cauſe, 
hold it fir that Damis, before he enter into a ſecond diſs 
pute, bee deſtroyed, either by 2 thunderbolt, or ſome 0- 
ther vvay, leaſt hee overcome; (for you ſay, Fupiter, hee is 
eminently perſvvalive) vvhereby others may perceive, 
thar vvee are ableto puniſh thoſe vyho urge impious Ar- 
guments againſt us. 

Fupiter, Are you injeſt, Neptune, or have you forgot, 
that ſuch revenges are not in our power, butthat the de- 


ſtinies decree who ſhall dyeby lightning , who by the 


| | \word, who by a feaver, who by a conſumption. Did | 


hold the ſcales, doe you thinke 1 would have ſuffer'd 


|. thole 


— 
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(entaures, had never entei'dinto your conſideration, Fupi- | 
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thoſe ſacrilegious theeves to have ſcapt from Olympia Uns 


thunderſtruck, who cur off two of my lockes weighing | 


ſixe pound a piece. Orawould you have connived at the 
fiſherman of Orews, who ſtole your Trident at Gereſtuc 
Belides, 'twillargue our paſhon,melancholy,and feare of 
Damis Syllogiſmes ; as it wee ſlew him out of our dif. 
truſt thathe would vanquiſh Timact:s: which wereto get 
the berter,only ia anundefended cauſe. 

Neptune. thought I had contrived a compendious way 
to victory. 
\. Fupiter, Your contrivance,Neptune,is as grofle as a Ty. 
nyes,'to (lay an adverſary before his time, and to deſtroy} 
him unconvinced, leaving the queſtion controvertible,| 


and undecided. 2 141. 
Neptune, Doe you project better, ſince my counſell is 


contemprible. 

Apollo. Did the Lavv permit young,unbearded God, 
rogive advice, perhaps I might ſay ſomething uſefull to 
the preſent bulineſle. 

Momus. ln deliberations of this weight , we are not to 
ſpeake by age,but by the common lntereſt.For 'twere ti. 
diculous if in extreameperills wee ſhould ſtand upon oi. 
ceties of Law. Beſides, you Apollo, area legitimate ſpex- 
ker, and have long ſince paſt your nonage, and beene en- 
rolled of the twelve, and ſhould have been of the board 
in Saturnes time. Let not your youth, therefore, bee your 
excuſe, but ſpeake your minde freely, nor bee abaſhr chat 
you are a beardleſle ſpeaker;vour ſonne Z/culapirs having 
ſo long a one, Beſtdes, 'twilt now become you to give 
ſome proofe of your wiſdome, leaſt you appeare to have 
fate all this while idle at Helicon, and to have Philoſophi- 
zed with the Mules. 

Apollo. You are notto grant licences, Momas, but Futi- 
ter, At whoſe command | may, perhappes, ſay ſomething 
worthy the Muſes, and my retirement at Helicon, 

Fupiter. Speake my [onne, you have liberty. 


pole. 


—— 


— 


| ning enigmarically,” and giving darke aniwers tothe op- 


| ſhould he uſe a Co-adjutor , privately ro whiſper his ar- 
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| Apollo. Doubtleſle Timocles is a vertuous man, alover|] 
ofthe Gods, and exactly ſtudyed in the Stoick Learning, 
which makes him ſo ſtored with pupils, by whom hee 
receives a large revenew, lo perſwaliveis hero his (cholers 
in private. Bur in publique he1s ſo timorous and of ſuch 
a filly, and harſh delivery, that he ſtil] raiſes the deciſion 
of the auditory by his diſconneRions,and rautologies,and 
Nonpluſles. And thus he is when he moſt labours to bee 
ecloquenr; Though otherwiſe he be of a ſharp judgment 
and fubtile apprehenſion, as they report, who are verſt 
in the Stoick Arguments: which he through imbecility 
ſpoyles, and confoundes in the expolition, and urging, 
not clearly expreſſing his drift, but propoſing his mea-. 
polite queſtions . Hence his hearers laugh at as much as 
they doc not underſtand. For nothing more advances a 
diſputation,then to urge cleaily; and to the capacity ofthe 
Auditors, | 

Moinus. You doe well, Apollo, to praiſe perſpicuity, 
though you liclepracticeirin your Oracles, where you are 
dark, and knowuy, and ſecurely caſt forth many thinges ſo 
ambiguous to your hearers, that they need another Apollo 
to expound them. Bur give your advice, how may wee 
cure the ImperfeRion of 7 rmocles ſpeech? | 

Apollo. By joyning a Coadjutorto him, Momus, who 
ſhall rake his Arguments, and preſle chem with a berter 

race. | 

Momus. Counſel worthy your beard, and a ſchoole- 
maſter; To place a Co-diſputant in ſuch an afſembly of 
Philoſophers, to interpret to the Auditors whatſoever | 
Timocles ſhall urge, and Dams to diſpute ſingle. Belides, 


Suments into his care, and he ſpeak rherorically morethen 
he underftandes, it muſt needs raiſe the laughter of che 
ſchooles:ſome other courſe therefore,isto bethought up. 
on. In the mean time, you, methinkes, whotake upon | 

| | Oo | you 
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you to be a propher, and have ſuch an ample revenew 
comming in by your predi&tions, that ſomctimes they 


tell us by your Art which of the diſputers will prevaile. 
For being a Preſager, you cannot bur know things fu. 
—_ | - 

Apollo. How can I, Mom:4 , having neither Tripod, 
nor perfume, nor preſaging fountaine here , like thar of 
Caitalia ? 

Momus. See how you Wave my demand, and to what 
ſtraights you are driven. | 

Fupiter, Anſwer him , Sonne, and give not the railer 
occaſion to detra&t or {lander thee, as if thy skill lay ina 
Triver, and Spring, and Incenſe, without which thy Ar: 
failes thee. 


lophon ? amidſt my Oracles, as my cuſtome is: yer unfur- 


lefle I ſpeake in verſe. 
Momus, No matter ſo you ſpeake things which need not 
a Comment, or [nterpreter, No ſheep, or tortoyle is now 
boyled in Lydia ; you know about what affaire you arc 
conſulted, | 
Fupiter, Whar gaſtly terrours precede Oracles ? See, his 


is frantick, All things teſtifie a divine poſſeflion, anda 
fall of myſtery and horrour. | [ 
Apollo. Unto Propheticke Phoebus lend your eares, 
About a ſtrife raiſ'd by loud Sopbiſters, 
VV ho arm'd with fables dart difþutes, and Noyſe: 
And fillthe ftreets with Syllogiſmes, and Voyce. 
But when the Vultur in his crooked clawes 
Shall graſpe the locuſt and ſhowre telling dawes, 
Have clackt their laſt,the Mules, ſhall then prevaile . 
But th Aſſe ſhall his fleet colts with hornes -aſſaile. 


have offer'd ſowes ofgold, ſhould inthis time of danger | 


Apollo, I ſhould better obey, Father, at Delphos, or (6.| 


niſhtas1am,1 will endeavour to foretell you whole ſhall] 
be the victory, Bur perhaps you wil: take exceptions un-| 


colour changes, his eyes rowle, his haire briſtles, his 
re 


Fupittr.| 


| keving him, and have not ſo much wit as Graſhoppers. 
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Fupiter, Why do you laugh fo profuſely, Moms ? our 
celent affairesarcabove ſport. Ceaſe, Miſchiefe, or thou 
wilt be choakt with laughter. 
Momus. How can Ichooſe Fupiter,at ſuch a cleare and 
intelligible Oracle ? | 
Fupiter. It ſcemes you can interpret , then, what hee 
ſayd. h 
KY "Tis ſo plaine, that wee need not a Themifo. 
cles, For the Oracle (ayes expreſly thar the uttereris a 
cheater, and that wee are pack Aﬀes, and Mules for be- 


Hercules. .Pardon mee Father, Fove, if T , an aſſumed 
God, ſpeake my opinion ; When they are met for difpu- 


tarion ; [f Timocles have the better We will let the argu» | 


ments goe on, Bur if it happen otherwiſe, I,if you pleaſe, 
will ſhake the Schoole, and caſt icon Dams, thathe ſhall 
never more impiouſ]y reproach us. 
| Momus. O Hercules, Hercules how wildly,and Beotian 
like haſt thou ſpoken,to deſtroy ſo many innocents with 
one offendour , and demoliſh a {choole, with Marathon, 
Mitiades, and (ynezirus: Atter whoſe ruine, how ſhall 
the Rhetoricians make their ſpeeches, being deprived of 
their greateſt argument, and helpe? Beſides, in your life- 
time, perhaps you might have performed ſuch an exploit. 
Bur fince you were made a God you havelearnt, 1 be. 
eve, thar ſuchaccidents are reſerved onely for the Fates, 
and exempted from our povver. 

Hercules. When I flew the Lyon, and Hydrathen was 
[ but inſtrumentto the Deſtinies? | 

Fupiter. Tis (0, | 

Hercules. 1f one ſhould now affcont mee, or robbe my 
Temple, or demoliſh my Statue , might 1 not cruſh him; 
though the ſiſters had not anciently decreed fo ? 

Fupicer. By no meanes. 

Hercules. With your leave, then, Fupiter, be it ſpoken. 


W. 


(forl, as the Poet ſayes, am a blunt fellow, and call a 


———— 
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| honours, ſmoke of incenſe, and blood of ſacrifices here, 


| lery, ſee how ſullyed he is with being ſo often caſt: what 
| brings thee hither poſt, my ſonne? Any newes'from the 
1 Earth'* - | | 


| of my diſpatch. | 


ſpade aſpade)Ifour caſe be lo, 1 will take farewell of my 


and go down to hell, armed with my naked bow, 
where the ſhades will dread mee for the ſavages | have 
flayne. | FT: 

Fupiter, So, here's a home witneſſe, as they ſay. You 
have juſt taught Damis what to ſay. But what braſen 
taire-ſhapte, well carved, haſty meſſenger comes yonder,| 
with an antique bend abour his head? Tis th brother, 
Mercury, The Rhetorician who ſtands in the paynted gal. 


Hermagoras. Great newes, Fupiter, and well deſerving 


Fupiter. Speak it, if it be any thing vvee knevy nor be. | 
es | | 
Hermageras, As | was juſt now: under the braſfier 


ridiculous corſelet abour my body , and with like art 
ſtampt his Copper marke upon mee, | ſaw a tumulcuons 
crowd of people thronging about. Two bawling ill 
lookt, contentious Sophiſters, Dams,and —— 
Fupiter, No more, Hermazoras, of your tragicall newes: 
| know whom you mean. Bur tell mee how lovg have 
they been at skirmiſh ? 
Hermogzoras, They do but yet hutle darts at a diſtance, 
and caſt reproachesat one another, 
Fupiter, All wee can now doe, 'yce Gods, isto bow 


of hearers are met together ? I doe not like Timocles, hee} 
trembles,and is ſo daunted, that hee will betray. our caule, 
and confeſſeth himſelfe manifeſtly 'anable to encounter 


Dams, Lert us, therefore, the beſt we can aſliſt him with 
\ | our 


—— 
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| 


| hands, who foder'd my breaſt ro my back, and carveda| 


downe our eares,and liſten to them. Lerthe Porter Hourc| 
therefore,remove the bolcs,diſpell the clouds,and ſer open| 
the dooresof Heaven. Good Hercules! what a multirude| 


{ 


| [a fiſh, 


| [poſe your queſtion, but without ill language, I pray, 


((if yerthey can heare) were notalldiſpleaſed, nor made 
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our prayers, and wiſhes, filently, and to our ſelves, leaſt 
Damt heare us. | 
Timocles, Dareſt thou maintaine., thou ſacrilegious 
Dams, that thereare no Gods, nor any providence over 
men * | | 
Damis, No. But firſt anſwer mec , whythouart per- 
ſwaded there arc. 
Timocles. Nay firſt, anſwer mee, Thou lewd fellow, 
Damis. Nor till thou anſwer mee. « 
Fupiter. Thus farre our man hath the better, and hath 
given the lowder onſet. To him Timocles, raile at him; 
For therein lyes thy ſtrengch; Though at Argumentation 
hee be ableroſtop thy mouth, and make thee as ſilent as 


Timocles. By Minerval will not givethe firſt anſwer. 
| Damis, Wel), Timocles, your oath ſhall prevaile. Pro» 


Timocles. Tell meecthen, Thou Miſcreant, doſt thou 
hold chat the Gods have no providence? 

Dams. | do. ( 
. Timocles. That's very fine indeed; do all things fallour, 
then, without providence? = 

Dams. Yes. | 

Timocles. And isthe care of the Univerſe not order'd by 
the Gods ? 

Dami. Noe. 

Timecles, Arethings,then,carried by Accidentand blind 
chance ? 

Dams. They are, 

Timocles, Can you, good people, heare theſe things 
with patience and not ſtone this blaſphemer? 
_ Dams. Why doe you provoke the people againſt mee, | 
Timecles? or what are you, that you ſhould be thus tem-| 
peſtuous for the Gods? when they hearing mee formerly 


mee a wretched example . 


Timocles, 
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[thee, Damis, and will puniſh thee hereafter, 

|**'Dams, When will they have leiſure ro puniſh mee, 
|who, you ſay, are taken up with ſuch ſerious 1mploy. 
|ments, as the diſpoſition and ordering of the number. 
{lefle affaires of the world? ſo that they have nor yet had 
time to revenge themſelves on thee for thy perjuries, and 
other offences? Excuſe mee if thy own provocation 


draw bad language trom mee,who cannot fee what grea.| | 


[ter proofe of their providence the Gods can ſhew, then 
codeſtroy ſach a {inner as thou art. But'tis plain they are 
travelled from home over the ſea to, the devour thi. 
pans. For they uſe frequently to goe thither for entertain. 
ment,and ſometimes without invitation. 
Timocles,What ſhalll lay roſo much .impudence, Dani? 
Damis. Marrye, that which I have long delired to 
heare, how you became perſwaded that the Gods havez 


providence. 
Timocles, I rooke my firſbperſwaſion from the order of 


— 


 Timocles.: They doe heare thee, Nay they doe heare 


things; obſerving the Sunne alwayes to move in the lame 
Circle, as alſo the Moone, then the: revolution of * 


the ſpringing ofthe Plants, the generation of beaſts, and| 


irheſe ſo regularly diſpoled, asto be ableto feed, mon, 
| apprehend; walke, build, contrive defences. All which 
leeme to mee as ſo many demonſtrations of providence, 

Damu, You run away with the queſtion, T imocles, nor 
have you yer proved whether providence move thoſe 


| whecles or noe. That {uch things are done, I grant, bu} 


| whether ruled bythe hand of providence Ihold no: ne 
|cefſary to be beleeved. "Tis truethere is an orderly riſing, 
{and courſe of things , bur you call this order neceſſity 
{Then you grow Cholerickeif you be nor obey'd in your 
opinion, when you make an enumeration of things, and 
\chinke your praiſes of them are ſo many demonſtrations 
jthar all their revolutions and changes are the effects of 
- providence. Hitherto,therefore, your anſwer hath bin ft 
volous, give a better. 2 Timodles| 


y=—" 
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| | take Homer to bee the beſt Poet? 


| [{waded. Bythar where ſpeaking of Fupiter, he ſayes, his 


| |topriſon 2 Out of his gratitude for which reſcue, at Theris 


 Timocles, Methinkes they need not a higher proofe; | 
yet | will produce others: Anſ\ver mee, then, Doſt thou 


Demis, Yes. 

Timecles. I build my faich, chen, on his authority: he 

. . . | 
plainly mentionetha providence of the Gods, 

Damis. Moſt admired Sir, Wee all grant thar Homer 
was an exccllent Poet, but not thathe orany other Poer 
sof authority ſufficient in this caſe. For truth, lbeleeve, 
was nottheir ayme, bur the delight of their hearers. And, 
therefore, they ſung in verſe, afid mixt fables wich their 
numbers, having only pleaſure for their end. Burl would 
faine know by whar place of Homer you weremoſt per- 


daughter, and brother,and wife,cook counſelto bind him, 
and had not Thecss out of compaſlion calld in Briareus to 
his ayd, our great Fupiter had bin fetrered, and hurryed 


ſuice, he deceived Agamemnon,and ſent him a falſe dream, 
that many of the Grecians might be deſtroyed. Where 
obſerve that he was not able by a bolt of thunder to con» 
ſume 42amemnon,unlefle he had ſhown himſelf a deceiver 
too, Or perhaps, you are moſt ſwayed by the deſcription, 
how Diomedes afſifted by Pallas wounded Yenus, and 
Mars himſelfe. And how, a little after, the Gods held a 
conflict, and warre among themſelves, males with fe- 
males, where Pallas overcomes Mars , weakened, 1 ſup- 
pole, by the wound hee received from Diomed : And 
g4infs Latona »ſefull Hermes ſtands. Or perchance your 
perſwaſion is built on chat paſſage of Diana, where ſhee 


ted by Oenews to his feaſt, and in revenge ſenta vaſt Bore 
ofan invincible ſtrength to waſt his country. Are theſe 
the authorities of Zomer,on which you build your beleet? 
 Fupiter. Harke what a humme the applauding mulci- 


complaines, and takes diſdayne, that ſhee was notinvi- | 


tude give Damis,whilſt our man ſtands like one forſaken, | 


[EE 
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diſmaid,and trembling, and ready to caſt away his ſhield, 
1and prying after a paſſage to make an eſcape. | 

Timocles. What thinkeſt thou of the authority of Eur;. 
pides, who brings in the Gods o_ the ſtage, proteQting 
vertuous,and valiant men,and ſubverting the wicked and 
irceligious, ſuch as thou * 

Damis. If, Timocles, Thou moſt learned of Philoſo. 
phers, you have drawvne your perſwalion from tragedies 
one of thoſe two muſt neceſſarily follow; either you muſt 
rake Pole, or Ariſtodems, or Satyr for the Gods, or for the 
Actours of the Gods ; when you ſeethem clad in busking, 
long robes, ſpangled clokes, rich maniles , gloves, ven- 
trals, glitcering cor(lers, and orher properties, with which| 
they (er off their tragedies, which vere moſt abſurd: ſince 
- | Euripides of himſelfe,and unconſtrain'd, freely delivers his 
opinion in his playes, where you may heare him cle. 


| ly ſay, 
| Seeft thou the Ayre diffuſd in boundleſſe ſpaces, 


Encircling earth, and ſea with moi$t imbraces 
Thinke this i Jupiter, thinke this # God, 


|  Againe : j 
t Phat Jupiter Jupiter 1 know not, 
But what goes in tradition, =-<=-- 


and the like. 


Timocles, Are all people and nations deceived then, 
who hold there are Gods, and celebrate their Feſtivalls? 

| Damis, | thanke you, Timocles, for quoting the. Nati 
| ons. From whom' any man may learne. what ſtmallcer- 
| tainties may be had of the Gods, of whom there are 10] 
many doubts, and diver{ities of opinion. . For the Scyth»| 
ans ſacrifice-to a Whinyard, the Thracianis to Zamolxisa 
fugitive, Who fled from Samos thither ; the Phryzians to 
the Moone:;, the Athiopians to! the day ; ' the Cylleniansto 
Phales; the Aſſyrians to a Nove; the Perſtans to Fire; " 
| ik hel 
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the Zgyptians ro water; which is their Deity. More pe- 
culiarly the Memphites have an Oxe for their God , the 
Pelufiots an Onion; ſome a Storke,or Crockodile;others 
a Dogge, or Catt, or Ape. Againe, in ſtrectes, To ſome 
the right (ide is the Deity , to the oppolite dwellers the 
left, co others halte the head. Some adore an' earthen cup, 
others adiſh.Are notthele Gods to be laught at,moſt holy 
Tomocles * | 

Momus. Did [ not tell you, yee Gods,that all this would 
be divulged, and be brought into diſcuflion ? 

Fupiter, Thou didſt, Moms, and did(t deſervedly chide 
us. It ſhall be, therefore, my bulineſle, if we ſcape this 
brunt,co contrive a reformation. 

Timocles, Tell mee yet, thou enemy tothe Gods, from 
whence ptoceed the Oracles, and predictions of things to 
come? not from them and their prelcience? 
| Damis. Speake no more of Oracles, good Sir, but let 
mee aske you upon what Oracle you molt rely * upon 
that which Apollo gave to Creſts ? you know 'twas two 
edged, and faced like thole double pitures of Mercury, 


which are both ſides alike, which way foever you turne | 
'[them. Nor revealed ir whether. (7eſus paſhng Halis 


ſhould ruine his owne, or Cyrus Empire . Yet that am- 
biguous Oracle coſt che wretched Sardian not a tew ta- 


1 lents. 


| Momus. This fellow is falne upon the very objection, 
yee Gods, vvhich | moſt feared. Where is our divine f1d- 
ler novy ? Why do you not defend your ſelfe Apollo? 

Fupiter. Thou maſſacreſt us, Momus , with thy unſeaſo- 
nable reprehenſons. 


Timocles. Thou vvertbeft, then, thou Arheiſt,quite 0-, 


verthrovv the religion, and altars of the Gods by thy impi-. 
ous diſcourles. | ; 
Dams. I vvould not havealcars pull'd dovvne, Timocles, 


fince -vvithout any great inconvenience they may till] 


of a 


| 


( 


| 
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ſerd forth ſvveet ſmels, and perfumgs. Yet I vyould be 


LO 
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{he delight in ſuch Sacrifices onthem, 


us? Thus fellovy ſpares no God, but inveighs,and lers fly ar 
all, vvhether guilty , or not. 


And therefore you ſhall have him preſently ftrike ar the 
highelt . 


ſometimes heare Fupiter thunder? 
 Damis. ) heare thunder, Timocles; but whether Fupiter 


be the thunderer, you knoyv better then I, vvho came 
| |Litely from him. They vvho come from Creet ſay other- 
| wiſe , where his ſepulcher is to be ſeene with a pillar cre. 
| aed ſhewing him long lince dead, not thundring, 


| jetion. Why doe you looſecolour, Fupiter, and gnafſh 
| |your teeth for fear. You are to take courage, and con- 
remne ſuch fellowes. 


what aringe of Auditors he hath? And what per{waſ*i- 
ons cf us they take in from Dams, who leades them cap- 


tived bythe eares ? 


| dovvne your golden chatne, can draw them all. up with 
the earth, and lea. 


your tackiing,and [welling your failes, or by Rowers*and 
did not a pilor, ſtanding at the helme, preſerve the ſhip? 


lad to ſee Diana's Altar at Tanrica utterly demoliſhe, if 


apiter. What an uncontroulable miſchiefeis fallen upon 
Memw . You vvill find feyv of us innocent, Fupiter, 


Timocles. Oithou God-oppoling Damis, doſtthou nor 


Momus. Tlong fince foreſaw he would make that ob. 


Fupiter. Contemne, ſay you, Momus? doe you not (ce 


Momus. But you, Fupiter, when you pleaſe, letting 


Timocles. Tell mee, Infidel}, were't thou ever at ſea? 


Damis. Ofren, Timocles- 
Timocl?s, Were you not driven by the winde, falling on 


Damas. | grant it. 
Timocles, Aſhippe, then, ungovern'd could not ſayle.| 


And canſt thou imagine the whole univerſe ſhould move 


wichout a governour, or pilot? 
Damis, Your illuſtration, Timocles, is diſcreet, and ſo- 
lid. 


Jy” 


| lead; the botrome under water 1s carved, and paynted, 
the deck and rayles are deform'd and rude, Againe,you 
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lid. Bur, then, che pilot of a ſhip alwayes conrives things | 
neceſſary ; and betore hand prelcribes their imploymenc 
co the faylers, and provides that the veſſells carry nothing 
uſeleſſe, or unfic, bur be franght with profitable bur- } 
den. But your other pilot, who, you lay, rulesthe greater 
ſhippe,and his co-governours order nothing regularly, as 
becomes them. Bur ſometimes, as it falls our, the maſtis 
faltned co the ſterne ; and the rackling to the fore-decke. 
Sometimes the Anchors are of gold, and the trimme of 


may obſerve ſome of the ſaylers, ſluggiſh and arrleſle, and 
impotentat their bulineſle, rewarded with doubie or tre- 


obſervation you may make ofthe paſſengers. Many times 
a ſlave firs uppermoſt, next the governour, and islookt 
upon with reverence, or perhappes,ſome Catamite, Parri- 
cide, or Church robber, is advanced to the higheſt place 
of the ſhippe, and many vertuous men are thruſt into an 
obſcure, retired hole, and trampled by them: Conſider, 
how Socrates , Ariſtides, and Phocion, ſayled; how un- 
lufficiently victualled, and unable to ftretch their feere 
upon the bare boardes beyond the ſinke. Onthe contra- 
ry, in what ſtreames of pleaſure did ( allias, and Midias, 
and Sardanapalus {wimme, and look downe upon their 
inferiours? This is the Government, Timocles, of your 
ſhippe, under which have happen'd a thouſand wrackes. 
Ifthere were a pilot who oblerved, or order'd things , 
hrſt, he would nor be ignorant, what paſſengers are ver- 
tuous, what wicked. Next, hee would aſligne imploy- 
ments an{werable to every mans defert; and place the 
beſt men in the beſt place, neer himſelf,and the worſt men 
inthe worſt below. Then, he would take into his counſel, 
and fellowſhip, the moſt excellent. Theinduſtrious Say- 


ble ſhares. Others able co ſteere, and ro order the ſayles, | 
and skill'd in navigation, ſet to empty the ſinkes. Thelike 


ler ſhould rule the ſterne, or governe the {ides, or com- 
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'ofa ſhippe Is through the badveſſe of he pilotin danger 


[| 'ifthou be able ro overthrow it. If there be Altars,there are 
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mand in chiete.; The flothfull and carclefſe ſhould five 
times a day be beaten abour the head with-a rope. The 
inſtance, therefore, which, admired Sir , you have given 


to ſuffer wrack. - | 
Momws,, This ſucceeds according to the fircame of 


Damis,who now with full ſailes is carried on to victory. 
Fupiter. "Tis true, Momuz; Timocles hath urged not one 
argumentof weight, burall common and vulgar, and ea- 
ſei to be confuted. 
Timocles. Sincz you thinke the example of che ſhip of 
ſmall force, hear now a lacred anchor,as they lay,a proofe 
by noengine to be broken. 

Fupiter., What more will he urge ? 

[imocles. | will now prellc thee with a Syllogiſme.ſce 


Gods,but there be Altars therefore there are Gods; Anſwer 
mee to this. | 

Dams. I will, afloone as Thavelaught my fll. 

Timocles. Methinkes your laughter is very endleſle, 
prythee tell mee why thou chinkeſt my argument ridi 
culous, 

Damis. Becauſe you diſcerne no: by what a ſlender 
thred youranchor, though ſacred, hangs. For by inferring 
that there are Gods becauſe thee are Alcars, you thinke 
you have woven an invincible Cable. Since, therefore, 
you profeſle your lelfe unable to {pring a proofe helper, 
for this time lec us depart. 


Timocles. Thou confeſiclt thy ſelfe vanquiſhe , then, 


by breaking off firſt # 

Dams, -1 doe, Timocles, For you, likemalefators ledto 
pun:{hmenc fly to Altars.By your ſacred Anchor, theres| 
fore, 1 ſweare to ſacrifice upon your Altars againſt you, 
that we may no more diſpute ofthem, 

Timocles, ' Thou may'ſt Hout mee, thou tombe-brea- 
ker,villayn, abominable llaye, whipe rogue, ſcumme of 


men,;| 
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thy mother was a whore ; who ſ]eweſtthy brother, lyeſt 
with mens wives, corrupteſt young boyes; Thou luxuri- 
ous , impudent fellow . Fly notrill I beat thee, for 1 will | 
mawle thee, Pagan as thou art,with this Brick-bar. 

Zupiter. Dams goes away fleering , O yee Gods, theo, 
ther followes rayling, and impatient of his jeeres, and 
ready to breake his head, with a potſheard ;,' what ſhall 
wee doe ? 

Mercury. Methinkes the Comick poet ſayes well; mi/- 
chiefes contemned looſe their force, Whar great danger can 
ir be, then, if a few men goe home thus perſwaded? there 
aremore who hold the contrary both Grcians, of other 
nations, and the Barbarians in generall. | 

Fupiter. Yerl cannot bur repeat, Mercury, that gallant 
ſaying of Darims, ſpoken of Zopyrus. 1 had rather have 


— i mem. 
—_— 


men ; whole-uncercaine father we know not , buc know | 


ſach a one as Damis of my ſide, then conquer a thouſand Bas+ | 
bylons. | 


The Cynicke. 


The ſpeakers Lycinus, and a Cynicke. 


HRT comes it, Friend, that you havealong 
beard, and hair, but have no gowne , but 
goe ragged, and unſhod, making a vagrant, inhumane, 


your body wander up and down, and lodge upon the 
bare ground, ſullying your coate, which is notof the fi- 
neſt webbe, nor overlſoft, or florid. | 

Cynicke, Yer I feele no want : whatſoever is of cafie 
procurement, and poſleſt with leaſt trouble ſufficeth mee. 
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lavage life your choice, and againſt all example abuſing | 
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Bur pray cell mee, doe you thinke luxury a vice ? 
Lycinus. Yes. | 
Cynicke, And frugality a vertue? 

Lycinus, Yes, 

( ynicke. Why, then, ſeeing mee live thriftier then o. 
thers, and others live more waltetully, do you accuſe mee, 
and not them? 

Lycinus. Becauſe you ſeeme not to mee to livethriftier 
then others , but more diſtreſt , or rather more perfe&)y 


needy, and poore; not atall differing from begpers, who| 


begge their dayly ſuſtinance, : 
ynicke. Shall we, then , ( ſince wee are enter'd into 
this diſcourſe) define whar want, and enough is? 
Lycinus. If you plealc. 


Cynicke. ls char ſufficient for every man which ſatis 


fies his want, or do you require more?” 

Lycinus. Beeir ſo. 

(ynicke. And is that poverty, whih neceſlityes are ſup, 
plyed in a ſhorter proportion then is fit? 

Lycinus. Tis. 


Cynicke. I then lack nothing , Nho& necefſityes ar 


ſufficie ntly fatisfyed. 


Lycinus, How meane you? 


Cynicke. Conſider the end of all our proviſions againſt | 


poverty. Is not a houſe for ſhelter? 

Lycinu. Yes. 

(ynicke. For whatule are cloathes ? are they not for 
coverings? 

Lycinus, Yes. 

Cynicke. And why, for Gods ſake, do wee necd cove: 
rings ? Ifcnot for ilk of the +; cover'd? 

Lycinus. Ithinke (o. 


| Cynicke. What thinke you, chen ? 2 are wy feet worle| 


then other mens ! 
Lycinus, I know not. 


(nicke, Thus, then, you may know;what is the buſt-| 


__ ce——_—_—_y as — 


neſle of feet ? . Lycinu.| 


k 


| notaperform their office ? 


|theſe, enjoy no morethen the beaſts . You drinke water 
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Lycinus. To go. | 

Cynicke. Do my tect,then,thinke you,carry mee worſe 
then other mens? 

Lycinus. Perhaps not. 

(nicke, But it they were better, or worſe, could they 


LyAnus. Proceed. 

Cynicke, 1 ſhow not worſe aftced in my feet, then, 
then other men * 

Lycinus. You do not. 

(ynicke. Is my body worle then other mens ? If it be 
worſe , then 'tis feebler, for the vertue of the body is 
ſtrength ; ls it feebler then? 

Lycinus. Not in appearance. 

Cynicke, Neither my feet, then, nor the reſt of my body 
need a covering. If theydid,they would be ill affeted. For 
want is alrogetherill, and where 'tis, makes things worſe. 
But my body ſhowes not the worle fed, becauſe [ eat 
whatever comesto hand, | 
Lycinus, Tis clear. : 
Cynicke. Nor would it be vigorous, if 'twere ill nou- 
ſhe. For bad dyet rotts, and corrupts the body. 

Lycinus, Tis right. 

Cynicke, Tell mee, then, my caſe being thus, why you 
_ , and diſparage my courſe of lite , and call it milſe- 
rable? 

Lycinus, Becauſe when nature , ( whom you adore) 
and the Gods have ſet an earth beforeus, andenabledir 
to bring forth ſuch plenty of goodthings, as that without | 
envy there might be ſufficient not only ro ſupply wants, | 
but for pleaſure too, yet you, deprived of all, or moſt of 


like a beaſt, and cat what you find like a dogge . Then 
your lodging is no better then that of dogges; for youlye 
upon the graſſe ikethem. Then you wear a garment too 


hu 4. Sn. ,4 rs. ire. <—ug— 


totrer'd for a begger . If, then, this contentment proceed 
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| from your wiledom e.God hath doneillco make far ſheep, 


HE 
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which are proper for him, as his need requires, Bur you 
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delightſome vines, and the other wonderfull yarietyes of 
nature, as oyle, honey, and thelike, that we might have 
food of all ſorts. As, allo, pleaſant drinke,mony, loft beds, 
fair houſes,and all chings provided for our uſe. The works 
of art, alſo, arethe works ofthe Gods. To live, thengde. 
prived of all thele, is to be miſerable, though yorf were 
deprived by another, like priſoners, But his caſe is much 
more miſerable, who deprives himlſelf of all theſe good 
things, for 'tisan evident madneſle. 

Cynicke. *Tis ſomething you ſay.Bur,then tell mee, if 
rich man\{hould cheerfully, courteoully, & friendly make 
a feaſt, and entertaine gueſts of all ſorts, ſome weake, and 
ſome ſtrong; & ſhould fer before them diſhes ofall variety, 
and one ofthe invited ſhould engrofle, and devoure al 
the meates borh-neere him, and remote, which were dre 
for the fickly, being himſelf ſound , and having bur one 
belly ſaristyable with a licnle, ſhould yerour-ſtay the ref 
would you take this for a wel-carriaged man? 

Lycinus. By no meanes, 
(ynicke. Or a temperate? 

Lycinus, Neither. 

Cynicke. Whar if another atthe ſame table ſhould nes: 
le&the variety, and chooling one diſh neer him, ſuffci 
entto dine him, ſhould civilly carof it, and no other, with- 
outdefire of the reſt, would you not thinke this man more 
vertuous, and remperatethen the other? 

Lycinus , Doubtleſle. | 

Cynicke. Do you know what I am about to ſay? 

Lycinus. Whar? | | 

( ynicke . Godis like rhar liberall inviter, And hath 
let before us entertainments ofall ſorts , and agreeableto 
all palates ; ſome things for the healthy , ſome things for 
the {icke, ome thingsfor chefſtrong, orhers for the weake. 
Not that all ſhould enjoy all, but every one thoſe things 


are 
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! arelike him, who chrough his inſatiate appetite, and inteme» | 


f perance ſnatches all , when you ayme ar univerfall fruiti- 
4 ons,ard ſend your defires intoall parts , nor content with 
; thethings next you, nor thinking theearth or ſea ſufficient 
L for you, ferch pleaſures from the fartheſt coaſts, and pre- 
. ferre things forraigne before native, and coftly before 
e cheap; and things of difficult procurement before things 
h of eaſy. In a word,delireing rather the evills of buſineſle, 
d and crafficke, then che calmes of life. For all cheſepretious, 


and happy proviſions, in which you rejoyce, are convey- 
edro you through many anguiſhes, and diſquietts. Con: 
{ider, | pray,your ſo much deſired Gold, and Silver; Con- 
lider your magnificent houſes; Confider your ſtudyed | _ || » 
garments; Conſider all thinges belonging to theſe, with | 
how much negotiation, toyle,danger, blood, {Jaughrer,and. 
ruine of men, arethey purchaſed 2 who not only ſuffer- 
ſhipwracke in ſayling for them, beſides other calamityes 
which they undergoc in their ſearch, and purſuite, bur 
imbarke themſelves in frequent warres, and lay mutuall 
trappes , and ambuſhes, friendes againſt friendes , chil- 


dren againſt parents, and wives againſt husbandes. Thus 


for Gold , | ſuppoſe, Eriphile betray'd her huſband . And 
eo-\il| [when all is done , embroidery makes not garments | 
ICls warmer . Nor doe houſes ſhelter becauſe they are guilt, 


Nor doth the mettall of the bowle enrich the wine; nor 
ore| ſl | doe beddes of Gold , or Ivory yeild the ſweeteſt (leepes. 
But you ſhall many times ſee rich men want ſleep in a 
| |.bed of Ivory, and under an embroyder'd coverlet. Beſides 
all your negotiarions about meates nourith not better, but 
corrupt the body ,andengender diſeaſes. I omitt to ſpeake 


ach] | how many difficultyes men undergoe, and ſuffer, for 
-r0| | | the ſatisfaction of their luſts : which were,eaſily cured, 
for were luxury baniſht, For which men thinke the com- 
ke} | | mon folly, and corruption , not ſufficient, unleſfle they 
gs] | | pervert che naturall uſe of thinges ; as when they convert 
ou| || | their beddes into coaches, 


—— 
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| Lycinus. Whodo ſo? 

Cynicke, You; who imploy men like your beaſtes, to 
carry you in your ſedans, like litrers on their ſhoulders; 
whileſt you ſiting delicately aloft , doe reyne your Por- 
ters, like mules , and bid them turne what way you 
lit . And they who doe thus moſt-, are held moſt hap. 
py . Then , doe not they who ule not fiſhes for food, 
bur to extract rich colours from them, as purple dyers, 
unnaturally miſimploy Gods creatures: 

Lycin, No, If they can dye , as well nouriſh. 

Cynicke, Bur they were not ordained for that end, As 
one may force a cuppe to the imployment of a kettle, but 
ic was not made for that imployment . Your miſeries are 
{ſo many , that I cannot ſtandro recount them all . And 
yet dare you blame mee for not being a partaker ? I live 
like the well-behaved man , I ſpeake of , content with 
i the things next mee , and of calieſt proviſion . Notar all 
allured , by your varities, and daynties. Yet though | 
need few thinges , and uſeas few , my lifeto you ſeemes 
brutiſh . By the ſame reaſon the Gods are in worſe condi- 


{tion then beaſtes ; for they lack nothing . Bur that you 


may know how much better 'ris ro need few thinges then 
many conſider that children lacke more things , then 
grown youthes , and women more then men ; andthe 
| diſeaſed more then the healthy . Briefly , the worle eſtate 
wants morethen the berter . Thus the Gods want no- 
thing , and therefore they neereſt approach them who 
want leaſt. Can you imagine Hercules (tne moſt valiant 
ofmen , and deſeryedly reckond among the Gods) was 
miſerable when hee cravell'd up and downe naked, clo- 


certainly hee could not be miſerable, who deliver'd 0- 
thers from calamity ; nor poor , who ruled overland and 
fea. For wherever hee made his afſaulc, hee vanquiſht, 
nor did hee ever meet with his equall, or ſuperiour , till 
[heeleftthe converſation of men . Can you thinke , then 


| | | EF th at | 
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hed only with a skinne, and lackt none of thoſe things? | 


——_—_ — —— 


' | Neptunes ſonne ,and the braveſt man ot his time ? yer he 


| They, as they were, ſtill choſe to appeare men ; and held 


ſmooth all parts of their body, not content with thoſe ſe- 


marvaile , that wee differ from others in our manners, 
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tharſuch a one , who thus traverſt the world, did wane | 
arugpe, or ſhooes ? you cannot . But he was temperate, 
and ſtout , deſired tolive frugally ; and toavoid pleaſure. 
Was not his ſcholar Theſes, allo, King of the Athenians, 


contemned ſhooes , and went barefoote, and cheriſht a 
long beard , and hayre . Nor was it his only , burthepras | 
Rice of all the ancients, who were your betters ; and 
would have brookt the preſent luxury no more then a 
Lyon will ſuffer himſelfe co be ſhorne . Tenderneſle , 
and fleekneſle of fleſhthey thought only became women. 


hair as much their ornament,as a mane a horſes,or a beard 
a Lyons . To whom, as God hath given ſomethinges for 
ornament, and beauty, foe he hath given beardesro men. 
The ancients, therefore, ſhall be my example and imirati- 
on. Nor doe lenvy the men of theſe times fortheir felicity, | 
full cables, and richapparell; or becaulethey poliſh, and | 


cret parts as nature ſent them , For my part, I with m | 
feet differ'd not from horles hoofes , as they report of Chi- 

r0n:Or thatI wanted a coverletno morethenLyons,or high 
fare no more then dogges. Or that any earth , or floor 
may ſuffice mee for a lodging, Thar I may thinke the 
world my houſe ; That my diett may be that which is 
calieſt purchaſt ; That neither | nor any friend of mine 
may covet Silver, or Gold: the thirſt whereof is the root 
of all evills, fa&tions , warres, treaſons , and {Jaughters, 
All which havethe defire of more fortheir fountaine, and 
(pringe . Bee, therefore, the itch of abundance farre from 
mee, And when have-not ſufficient , yet may I bee con- 
tent. This is our doctrine , utterly different from the 
common received opinions of the moſt. Nor are you to 


and courfe, who differ ſo much from us in their eleCti- 


ons, and choices. Meane time I wonder at you,, how 
| Qq2 you 
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curſe 


ne 


ou can thinke there is a certaine habit, and bchaviour, 
proper fora fidler , crumpeter, and player, and do nor 
perceive that thereis a garbe , and dreſſe proper allo fora 
vertuous man ; but thinke he is to habite himlelfe like the 
moſt, though the moſt be virious. If, then, good men are 


co be peculiar in their clothes , what attire is ſeemlier then 
chat which is moſt diſgracefuil to the luxurious , and 
which they molt eſchew ? "Tis my bravery , therefore, 
to wear a {lovenly , naſty, patcht coate , neglected hayre, 


{ ly erre in your counſels, and are ſo indiſcreet in your acti- 


and to go barcfoote . whereas you in your bravery reſem. 
ble (inedo's , from whom you are not ro be diſtinguiſh't, 
either in the colour, or delicacy of your garments , or the 
number of your ſuites, clokes, orſhoos, or the curlings, 
and powdrings of your hayre. For the moſt courtlya. 
mong you [mell juſt like them . And what can hee doe 
like a man, who is pertumed like a Pathicke 2. Then, you 
areas impatient of labour asthey , as eaſily melted with 
pleaſures ; you care, ſleep, and goe likethem , or rather ye 
refuſe to goc and are carryed, like burdens, ſome of you 
by men ; others by beaſts, My own feet carry mee where 


Tliſt : who ampatient of cold, and hear, and repine nor 


at the ſeaſons which the Gads ſend; or becauſe they make 
mee miſerable. Buc you, through roo much felicity , are 
content with nothing, bur alwayes complaine. Youloath 
the things you have, and deſirethe things you have nor. 


[In winter you wiſh ſummer, in ſummer winter , In heat 
cold, andincold heat; like diſpleaſed fick folkes who are 
alwayes whining, Onely they have their fickneſle for a 
caveſe, you your manners. Would you then, haveus change 
our courſe,and reftifie our life by yours, who ſo frequent- 


ons, and donoething with judgmentr,, or diſcourſe, but by 
cuſtome and appetite ? Certainly you differ nothing from 
men carried by a Torrent; For they are hurryed where 
everthe floud pleaſeth, and you where your Luſts. Soe 


Er 3, EE oe wow .... .— 


that you are in his caſe, who ( as they ſay) aſcended the 


ack| 


T” 


>. 
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| whither you are carryed , your anſwer will be , if you 


|my habics ſake, Then effeminate men decline mee afarre 
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back of a wild horſe ; The horſe ran away with him,and 
hee being in full ſpeed could not alight. And when one 
met him, and askt whither he rode ſo faſt, hee ſaid; whi- 
Petatery this horſe plealerh. Soe, thould one aske you 


ſpeake truch , whereſoever your affections pleaſe , Parti- 
cularly, ſometimes where your pleaſure pleaſeth ; ſome- 
times where your ambition; ſometimes where your 
vainglory; ſometimes where your covetaulneſſe of gaine;, 
ſometimes alſo your rage, ſometimes your feare: ſtill ſome 
paſſion or other tranſports you . You, then, are mounted 
on the back, not of one but of many wild horſes by 
turnes; which hurry you upon ſteeps,and precipices, yer 
all you fall you perceive not your danger. Whereas, my 
pacchr coat, which you deride, and my hayre, and rude 
xcoutrements, have the power to create mee aquiet life, 
wo do what [ liſt, and to converſe with whom 1 liſt. 
None of the ignorant,orunlearned will approach mee for 


off.onely the beſt wits, modeſteſtmen, and lovers of ver: 
ue reſort to mee, in whole company Irake delight. Their 
oxes, who are call'd Grear men, 1 regard nor, but looke 
upon their guilt chaplers, and purple, as arguments of their 
pride, and laugh at the wearers. But that you may know 
how agreeable my habit is, not onely cogood men, but to 
the Gods themſelves, (and then laugh it you can) conſi- 
der their Statues ; whom dothey moſt reſemble, you or 
mee? goc over allthe Temples allo, both of che Greekes, 


and Barbarians, and conſider whether their Gods have | 
long hayre, and beards, like mee, or are like you, carved, | 
and drawne, trimd, and ſhaven, You ſhall ſee moſt of 
them clothleſſe,and naked like mee. How dare you,then, 
[peake of my accoutrements, as reproachfull, whenthey 
become the Gods? | | 
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Fupiter Confuted, or, a Diſcourſe of 
Deſtiny. #1 


The Speakers Cynilcus, ahi Jupiter. 


(niſcus. F'9: my part, Fupiter, I will never troubleyou 
with petty petitions for Riches, Gold , or 
Empire, which moſt men pray for, bur are nor cafe for 
you togrant : which makes you deafe co their prayers, 
My delire is, that you would ſatishe mee an ordinary 
requeſt. 
Fupicer. Whar is't, Cyniſcus ? Thou ſhalt notbe denyed, 
ſince thou ſayeſt thy pecitions are modeſt. 

( yniſcus, *Tis, tharyou would anſwer mce to a flight 
queſtion. 

Fupiter. *Tis a (mall requeſt and very grantable;Aske, 
therefore, what thou wilt. A 

(oniſcus, I pray marke,then, Jupiter, 'Tis like youhave 
read Homer's, and Heſiod's Poems. Tell mee, is all true 
which they have ſpoken of Fate, aud the Deſtinies, when 
they ſay, that the thred which they ſpinne at every man's 
nativity is unavoidable ? 

Fupiter. "Tis all very true: Nothing is free from their 
decrees. And whatſoever is done is firlt roll'd upon their 
ſpindle: where, from the beginning , all things have 
their infallible events affigned them , which cannoc but 
come to palle, 2 002 

Cyniſcus. When, Homer 
Poem layes, IC 

He entred Plutoe's Court thouzh fates forbad: 
andthe like, wearetotake him in jeſt ? 


SE Fuptter,! 


[ 


, 
$ 


, then in another part of his 


| |don'd,, if they erre, after their diſpoſſeflion of the God 
who ſpoke by them. 


ay, That you Would let downe a chaine from Heayen, With 
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Fupiter, Yes. Fornoſuch thing could be achieved a» 
oainſt the Lawes of the deſtinies,or beyond their Line. All 
things ſung by Poers inſpired by the Muſes are true. But 
where the inſpiration forſakes them, andthey are leftto 


| [themſelves , whar ever chey write is fabulous, and re-| 


pugnant totheir former raptures . Yet are they to be par- 


Cyniſcus. Well beicſo. Lermeeaske you one queſtion 
more. Arethere not three Deſtinyes , (lotho , Lacheſis, 
and Atropos * 

Fupiter, There are. 

(yniſcus. Whar are the ſo much celebrated Fate, and 
Fortune then? Have they a power equall tothe Deſti- 
nies, or above them) ? for I heare every body ſay nothing 
ismore forcible then Chance and Fare. 

Fupiter . "Tis not lawtull for thee to knowall things, 
[yniſcus . Bur why didſt thou aske mee concerning the | 
Deſtinies ? | 

Cyniſcus, Firſt relolve mee , Fupiter, whetheryou be 
under their Empire, and empaled within rheir line ? 
| Fupiter. Moſt: neceſſarily , ( yniſcus. Why doſt thou 
mile ? | 7 
Cyniſcus, Thar paſſage of Homer is come to my mind, | 
where, in a Parliament of the Gods, hee brings you in, 
uttering this threatning ſpeech , That with your golden 
chaine you would draw up all things to you. For there you 


which, ſhould all the Gods with all their force ſtrive to pull | 


draw all them up with the earth, and fea. When 1 read this, 
[| apprehended you of an admirable ſtrength, and trem- | 
bled at the Verſes. But now I ſee. both you, and your 
chaine, and great threats, by your confeſhon, hang upon a 


Jou downe, they were not able, but if you liſted you could eaſily | 


lender Thred . Methinkes, therefore, Clotho might with }. 
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more reaſon pronounce your bragge , who ſeeth you 


hang * 
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| hang aloft at her diſtafſe, like fiſhes at an Angle. 
Fupiter. Lunderſtand not the drittof your ron 


lay ? 
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Cynijcus, By the deſtinyes, and Fare, then, I defire you 
will heare mee ſpeake free truthes, without impatience, 
or choller . if the caſe ſtand fo, that the deftinyes rule all 
and that nothing which they have once decree'd can bee 
alter'd, why doe wee men facrificeto you Gods, andoffer 
up Heccatombes with our prayers that you would dropp 
benefirs on us ? Iſee no fruite of our devorions, if by our 
peticions We cannor divert evills ; nor receive good from 

Ott» | | 

f Fupiter. 1 now know from whence you have bor. 
rowed your ſubtile inquiryes, from thoſe accurled Sophi: 
ſters who ſay, we exerciſe no providence over men; and 
by ſuch impious queſtions as theſe diſſwade men from 
their ſacrifices, and prayers, as from vanityes : maintain- 
ing that wee take no care of your actions, nor indeedcan 
doeany thing in earthly affaires . Bur they ſhall not long 
triumph intheir diſcourſes . F| 

Cyniſcus. I ſweare by (lotho's ſpindle, Fupiter , no per 
ſwaſiontaken from them hath bin the ground of my que 
ftions : Bur the progreſle of our conference hath , I know 
not how , driven me to thinke ſacrifices are needleſſe, 


Let mee, therefore , wichour your diſturbance, crave your 
reſolution to one brief queſtion more ; and conſider 
your anſwer: 5 "8 

-Fupiter. If thou bee at leiſure to trifle , propoſe it 

Cyniſcus; Doe all things happen , ſay you , bydeſti- 
nye* «| 4), 

Fupiter. lafhrme it. 

Cyniſcus. Andiſt notin your power to change, and 
un-ſpinne their decrees? 

Fupiter, By no meanes, 

Cyniſcus, May I; with your leave, from hence make 
inferences, and clear, or not clear , report what you 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Japiter, 


— 
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 Fupiter Tis clear, that wee are not ſacrificed to outof 
Ul: 10 » but for hope of returnes: ſo that men 
adore useither, to buy benefits of us, or out of a yer- 
traous loveto religion. 

Cyniſcus. And this you thinke ſuthcienc , and affirme, 
that profit is not the cauſe of oblations , bur the piety of 
ſome men, who honour what is beſt: Bur ifa Sophiſter 
were preſent, he would aske,why you ſtileche Gods beſt, 


jets to the ſame miſtreſſes, and Deſtinyes. You will nor 
ſay their condition is better, becauſe they are immor- 
tal. For 'tis ſo much the worſe. Since death, if nothing 


elſe ſhifes men into liberty . Bur your thraldome is end- 
| eſſe, and your ſervicude is eternall , and drawne out into 


an everlaſting thredde . 

Jupiter, But this endleſle perpetuity , (yniſcus, is our 
happineſle, who live in a full fruition of all good things. 
. Cyniſcus. You are nor all happy alike, Tupiter, butyour 


elicities are diſtinguithr by their perturbations : you per- 


chance are happy, being King of the Gods, and able, by 
the demifiion of a coard, to draw up earth, and ſea, Bur 
Pulcan, meane time, is a lame, {ullyed, mechanicall Smith: 
Prometheus, alſo, was once crucityed. I ſpeake not now 


| of your father, who lyes ſhackled in Hell. They report | 


of your loves, and wounds, and prentiſhips ro men: 
Your brother hired by Laomedon, and Apollo by Admetus: 
[Imployments in my judgement not very happy. Sothart 
ſome of you ſeeme happy , and of proſperous eſtate, o- 
thers not. | forbeare to mention how you are robbed, 


like us, and ſuffer ſacriledge, and the wealthyeſt of you in 


an inftant beggars. Beſides, many of you who are gold, 
and (ilver,and were decreedo it, are caſt, and melted. 
Fupiter, You may ſpeake reproachfully of us,Cyniſcw, 
and may hereafter repent it. 
Cyniſcus. Spare your threats, Fapiter ; you know | can 
ſuffer nothing co which 1 am nor predeſtinated by the 


Rr Fares. | 


LT 


ſince they are but fellow ſervants with men, and ſub. 
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!Fates, I hey whorobbed your Temples arenot yer puniſhe, 
but have moſt of them elcapt you ; being, F ſuppoſe, de. 


creed notto be caught. 

Fupiter, Did 1 not ſay thou wert one of thoſe, who by 
their diſcourſes overthrow providence ? 

| Chniſcus. You are over cauſeleſly luſpitious , Fupiter. 
and take what everl ſay for their doctrine. From whom 


can learne theſe truths , bur from you ? | would gladly, 


|therefore, aske you,whar you meane by your providence. 


Is ic one of the Deſtinies, or ſome Goddeſle ſupcriourto 
them as their Queene ? | 

Fupiter, [ told thee before, 'twas not fit for thee to 
| know ſuch things. And thou ar firſt didſt promile to 
aske but one Queſtion, yer proceedeſt to trouble mee 


co demonſtrate that our providence is not buſted in hu- 
mane affaies. 


there were Deſtinies , who govern'd all chings. Unleſlc 


you repent, and recant your words, and intend to cre 
your providence by the expulſion of Fate. 
Fupiter, No ſuch matter, Sir. Fate does all things by us. 
(:yniſcus, 1 underſtand you : you confeſle your ſelves, 
chen, the ſervants and miniſters of the Fates, They decree, 
and order chings, and you are their inſtruments, and 
Tooles. 


Jupiter. How meaneyou? | 
(yniſcus. Juſt as a Hatchet affiſts a carpenter in his 


{ 


Deſtinies. [n reaſon, therefore, men ſhould ſacrifice to 
Fare, and thence implore benefits ; and nor make their 
addrefles to you, or ſtrive to render you propitious by 
vencration, and honours. Nay, in ſtrictnefle, they ought 


(yniſcws. "Tis not my aime. Bur you Fad a little before, 


with frivolous doubts. I ſee the aime of thy diſcourſe is| 


——_ 


trade, and an Augwer cooperates; yet no man will ſay 


they are Artificers. Nor is a ſhip the worke of the Axc, or 
Augwer,burt of the Ship-wright. So Fate is the Carpenter 
of all things, you are but the Wimbles, and Axes ofthe 


not 


| 
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nor to adore fate . For, | ſuppole, 'tis not in the power of 
the Deſtinyes to change or alter any decree they have 
once made . Nor will Atropos permit any to wreſt her 
diſtaffe another way , or unwinde what Clotho hath 
ſpunne . 
Fupiter. So then, you maintaine , Cyni/cus , that the 


| fiſters themſelves are not ro be adored by men, and caft 


al things into a confuſton . Yer wee, if fornothing ele, 


[yer for our Oracles, and pre-interpretations of thele De- 


crees , Which the fates have made , deſerve to be wor- 
ſhipr. | 
Cniſens The foreknowledge of future events , Jupi- 
ter, is utterly fraitleſſe, if by obſervation they be im- 
poſhible to be avoyded : unleſſe you hold that one fore- 
told he ſhail be ſlayne by the poynt of a ſpear , may de- 
feare his death by ſhutting himſelfup , which is impoſſi- 
ble . For his deſtiny will draw him forth to hunt , and 
expoſe him to a dart . So 4draſtus ſpear being aymed at a 
bore , ſhall miſle, and ſlay (e/u5 ſonne , as if directed 
to him by the powertull ordinance of the fates . That 
forewarning, allo, givento Laius was ridiculous, which 


bidde him not beger a lonne againlt the allowance of the 


Gods; if he did, his child ſhould ſlay him-. For 1 hold 
ſuch precautions no armour againſt neceſſary events , For 
aſter the oracle he begot a ſonne who did lay him . I ſee 
noreaſon, therefore , why you ſhould require to be payd 
for your predictions . I forbeare to ſpeake of the crofle, 
double ſen{edoracles, which you have utter'd to many ; 
Not clearly expreſſing whether (reſus , paſſing Hahs, 
ſhould ruine his owne, or (zr#us Empire . For the oracle 
carryes both conſtructions - 

Javiter, Apollo , (yniſcus , hada juſt cauſe ofquarrell 
againſt (74/5, for mingling the fleſh of a Tortoyſe with 
that of a ſheepe in ſacrifice ro him. 

Cyniſcus, Butirbecamenot a Godto quarrell. therefore, 
rather think the Lydiar was decree dto be deceived by the 


es, 


| 
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loracle; and Fate long before had fo ſpunne his thred , 
that he was not clearly to underſtand the prophecy . So 
chat your predictions are but a part of Deſtiny, - 


- Jupiter, Thou leaveſt us nothing to do then , but ma. 


keſt us Gods in vaine, neither buſted in the ordering of 
humane affaires, nor wotthy of ſacrifices , like ſo many 
Awgers, and Axes . Then thou takelt apriviledge to con- 
remne us, becaule, being armed with thunder , I ſuffer 
thee thus to blaſpheme us . 


Cyniſcus. Diſcharge your bolt , Tupiter, If I be prede. 


{ſined to be Rrucke with thunder , I will not accule you 
{for the blow , but (lortho, who wounded mee with your 


hand ; nor will I charge your thunder with my ſtroke, 
Burt pray let mee enquire of you , and deſtiny, and do you 
anſwer for both to a queſtion, which your threats have 
ſuggeſted ro mec: why do you ſpare ſo many {acrilegious, 
theeviſh, blaſphemous , oppreſling , perjured men , and 
ſ» often ſtrike an innocent oake, or ſtone, or ſayleof a 
ſhippe wich ligkeing ? Nay, many times, an innocent, 
religious travailer. Why are you ſilent, Iupiter ? Is it not 
lawfull for mee to know this neither? 

Tupiter. *Tis not (yniſcus ; yer thou art ſtill curious, 
and comelt prepared, (1 know not how ſet on) co per 
plex mee with ſcruples. 

Cyniſcus, Nor is it permitted to enquire of you , and 
Providence , and Fate , why theexce!lent Phocian , and 
before him , Ariftides , dyed in ſuch extreame want, and 
neceſſity ; andCallias, and Alcibiades , luxurious young 


men, flow'd with riches. Midias, alſo, the inſolent,and} 


{ harops of Eginar a Patbike , who ſlew his mother with 


famine , Againe, why Socrates was delivered up to the 
eleven Judges, and not Melitws. Laſtly, why effeminare 
Sardanaphalus was a King. and why ſo many honeſt, and 
vertuous Perſians werecrucified by him , becauſe they di- 


faſted his Actions. Icannor now ſtand to go over all par- 


ticulars, or recount how wicked men proſper , and a- 


bound] 


——_—_————— 


| next world . Let mee be happye all the ctimel live here, 
and let ſixteen vulcures feed upon my liverafter I am dead. 
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bound with wealth ; and how good men are carryed, 
and toft with poverty , and afflited wirh diſeaſes, and a 
thouſand milchietes. | 

Fupiter. You know not, (yniſcus, what puniſhments 
are reſerved after this lite for the wicked, or what felici- 
tyes for the Good, 

Cyniſcus. You meane Hell , Titins's , and Tantalus's . 
Things, whoſe clear knowledge I expect co have inthe 


Bur let mee nor pine with thirſt here , like Tantalus, and 
drinke with Hero's, in the llands of the blefled whenl1 
am placed in the Elizian medowes hereafter. 

Fupiter, Doſt thou nor beleeve, then, that there are 
luch puniſhments , and rewards , and a court of juſtice , 
where every mans life ſhall be examined ? 

Cyniſcus, I heare one Minos, a (retan, is judge be- 
low in ſuch cauſes: pray cell race , is there any ſuch 
officerthere * The report goes heis your ſonne . 


cus £ 
Cyniſcus, Whom doth he puniſh? 


Church robbers. 

Cyniſcus, Whom doth he admitt among the He- 
roes ? | 
| Fupiter. Good men , and religious , who havyelived a 
lite of vertue . 

(niſcus. Why ſo, Fupiter ? 


torments. 


(731iſcus. Bur if one commit an offence againſt his 
will , is he in juſtice to be puniſht too ? 


(3niſcus, Nor if one do good againſt his will , is 
hee to bee thought worthy of honour ? 


Fupiter. What would ſt thou know of him , Cyni/- 


Fupiter . Malefaors , ſuch as murtherers , and| 


| 
lupiter. Becauſe the one deſerves honour , the other | 


Iupiter. By no meanes , | 


LL ET 


Rr3 Tupiter. | 
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| chance I am not decrecd to hear the reſt. 
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Jupiter, Tis true. 

Cyniſcus, It belongs not, then , to Minos. either to re- 
ward any man, or puniſh him. 

Tupiter How not any man* | 

( yniſcus Becauſe wee men do nothing voluntarily, 
but as wee are moved by an inevitable neceflity ; ſuppo. 
ſing that to be true which you granted before, Thar Fate 
is the cauſe of all things . If, therefore, one man kill ano. 
ther , fate is the muttherer. If any man commit ſacri- 
ledge, he was enforced by hisdeſtiny. IF, therefore , Mi. 
vos would order his ſentences arighr, he ſhould puniſh 
fate for Siſyphus , and deſtiny for Tantalus . Since they 
could not offend who were meerly obedient , and pals 


y 


hive. | 
Inpiter. I hold it not fit to anſwer thee to ſuch queſti- 


ons . For:hou art a bold fellow , anda Sophiſter, Andſo 
for the preſent leave thee. 

Cyniſcus. | meant to aske you , where the deſtinyes| 
dwell, and how, being bur three , they can exactly or- 
derſuch numberleſle affaires, For to mee their lite, amidlt 
ſuch various imployments , ſeemes laborious, and un. 
fortunate; and they themſelves, borne under no very 
propitious deſtiny . I, therefore, were | put to my elec: 
on, would not change my life for theirs, bur would ra- 
ther chooſe to hive yer poorer, then fit ſpinning at their di- 
Raffe, and obſerve the numerous buſineſſes with which 
they are ſurrounded . Bur if you cannot well reply to theſe 
[aquiries , Jupiter , I will content my ſelf with your oi 
ther anſwers, and therevelarions which your conference| 
hath made of fate , and providence, ſhall ſuffice , Per-| 
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then youtake mee . 


| what mechanicall art have you bin taught; Maſonry, or 


——_—————_—__—_ Po 
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The Paraſite. 
The Speckers, Tychiades,and a Paraſite. 


Tychiades V har's the reaſon , Simo, ſince all other. 
men , both free, and ſervants, are 
$kill'd in ſome art, by which they are uſefullcothemlelves 
andothers, you, (for ought I lee) betake your ſelf co no 
imployment , which may benefit either your ſelf, or o- 
thers? 
Paraſite, How meane you , Tychiades , I underſtand 
you not, ſpeake clearlier . 
Tychiades. Are you skill'd in any profeſſion, as mu- 
licke ? | 
Paraſite. By Tapiter,not 1. 
Tycbiades. What then,Phylicke ? 
Paraſite. Neither. 
Tichiades, Nor Geometry? 
Paraſite, Not at all. | 
Tychiades. What then , Rhetoricke ? you are as great 
aſtranger to Philoſophy as vice is. | 
Paraſite, A greater, if greater may be . Thinke nor 
therefore , you upbraide one ignorant of his owne ill edu- 
cation . I confeſle my ſelfa fluggard, andam much worle 


| 
Tychiades, Perhaps you have learned none of chele | 
ſciences by reaſon oftheir ſubtlety, and hardneſle. Bur 


Shoomaking? methinks you are not of that quality, as to 
be utterly without a trade. 

Paraſite, You ſay true , Tychiades . ButlI have learned 
no ſuch occupation : 


—_ Thchiades' 
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Tychiades. Whar other occupation , then ? 

Paraſite, What? In my opinion a very generous on, 
which when you hear, I belceve you will praile . l ex. 
preſſe it in practice, bat not in language to you, 

Tychiades. What ist* 

Paraſite. I nave not exaRly ſtudyed the deſcriptions of 
it . Butchar I am ofa profeſſion you may ealily perceivg, 
and trouble mee no farther, what * tis you ſhall knoy 
ſome other time . 

Tychiades. | am impatient of delay. 

Paraſite. *T will ſcem aparadoxto.you. 

Tychiades. I long ſo much the more to know it. 

| Paraſite. Heteafter , Tychiades. | 

Tychiades. Tell mee now, if you bc not aſhamed. 

Paraſite. *T1s Paralicry. 

Tychiades. Is any man ſo madde,Simo, co call this an art 

Paraſite. 1 do.1f, therefore, you thinke mee madde, 
becauſe have learned no other art , let my madneſle bee 
my excuſe for this , and chide mee no farther . Forthey 
ſay, though wadneſſe be otherwiſe troubleſome to the 
diftemperd , yet'tis the advocate of their errours , and 
rakes their faulcs upon itſclteas the Author and caule. 

Tychiades. But is Paraſitry , ſay you , Simo,, an An 
then ? 

Paraſite. Avery ſcience ; And I am the firſt inven. 
rour , 

Tychiades . Sothen you are a Paraſite ? 

Paraſite. You are pleaſed to abuſe mee, Tychiades . 

Tychiades. Youbluſhnorto call your ſelf ſo. 

 Paxajite. No. ſhould bluſh if Idid nor . 

Tychiades. When wee would, then , tell thoſe who 
know not who you are , wee ſhall ſay you are a Pa-| 
ralue ? 

Paraſite . 1 had much rather you ſhould call mee ſo, 
then Phidias the ſtatuary . Nor dol joy Felle | in my Art, 
then he in his Fupiter . 


Tychiades | 


Po” | 


1% 0 


ol 


W 


| | wiſe man) is a Syſtem of precepts, got by practice , con- 
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Tychiades, One thing will (in my apprehenſion) fol. 
low hereupon molt ridiculous . | 

Paraſite, Whar ist ? 

 Thchiades, Ifin our ſuperſcriptions (as the manneris) 
wee direct our letters to Simo the Paraſite . 

Paraſite. You ſhall more obliege mee , then if you en- 
dorſed them to Dior the Philoſopher . 

Tychiades . How will you reliſh the compellation ? 
Tis below my care . Burt one abſurd thing more is to 
be conſiderd . 

Paraſite. What is'c ? 

Tychiades. If wee ſhould reckon this among other 
ſciences. As if one ſhould aske, What Art '*tis, and we 
ſhould anſwer as wee doe of Grammer, or Phylicke, 
ws Paraſitry . | 
| Paraſite, I will maintain this , Tychiades, to be more 
an Art, then any other, if you will heare mee ſpeake 
2sIthinke ;, Though , aslſayd before, 1have not ſtudyed 
my preparations. | 

Tychiades. Truth ſhall pafle for premeditation. 

Paraſite, Firſt, then ,it pleaſe you, ler us in generall de- 
fine what art is ; {o ſhall wee in particular know 
whether this bee rightly one or no. 

Tychiades. Whatis Art, then, doe you know? 

Paraſite. Very well. 

Tychiades. It you know, define it : 

Paraſite. Art (as remember it deſcribed by a certain 


ducing to ſome end profitable to life. 
Thciades. You remember his definition right. 
Paraſite. If Paraſitry , then , partake of all the parts of 
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the definition, whar is it but an Art? 
Tychiades . If irdoe,'tis a very Art. 
Paraſite. Well, then. With application of Paraſitry, 


toall the kindes of Art, Jerus examine whether it conſent 


with that definition ; or whether , like faulty pots ſtruck 
Sf 11 
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it foundcrazed . This ,then, like all other Arts, oughtro 
contain a Syſtem of precepts. The firſt is to find our, and 


chooſe one who is fit to feed a Paraſite ; and fo to feed 
| him as not cocalt him off, For ſhall, wee ſay that a Gold: 


| 


( - £ s 7 
Cooke, bath ſmall judament in entertatuments . Next,that 


ſmith by his art kaovves how to diſtinguiſh what coynes 
are adulcerate , and whar not, and thata Paraſite with: 
out art can diſtinguiſh what men are adulterate, and who 
are"currant ; eſpecially fince men, like coynes , cannot 
be known bur by the touch ? "tis a thing which the wiſe 
Euripides complaines of , ſaying , 


. How wee may ill men know , 
No maz ke s of boly ſhow . 


So that more art is required in a Paraſtte , to diſcerae and 
know by a kind of divination things 1o abſtruſe, and 
unevident. Is it not, thinke you, a great piece of precept, 
and inftitution , to know hovv ro ſpeak winning lan 
o1age ,and by infinuarion of behaviour to fteal into the 
familiarity , and affection of his patron ? 

Tychiade:. "Tis. | lt 
Paraſite. Then, doe you thinke tis not a worke of 
oreat diſcourſe, and wiſedome ro depart from feaſts 
with double ſhares, and preferr'd beforg thoſe who have 
notthe Art? ; 

Tychiades. *T1s. 

Paraſite. Then, can any man unskill'd know the ver- 
rues , and faultes of diet , and thecurioſity of victuals ? e- 
(pecially after that Oracle deliver'd by the moſt excel: 
lent Plato ; He that wiil make a feaſt, and is not a g90d 


Paraſtry confilts not in precept only, butin practice coo, 
you may ealily from hence learne . The precepts of other 
Arts lye dayes, and nights, and monthes, and yeares 
ſometimes unpraQiced;yerthey,whole arts they are,looſc 
not their habirs . Bur if the rules of a Paraſite be not kept 


[in daliy exerciſe, not only the art but the Artificer too n 
| FI Joſt 


| 
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loſt . Laſtly, whether ic have an end profitable co life, 
were madnefle to doubt; fincel find nothing more con- 
ducible to life than to cat and drinke , without which 
were not poſſible tolive , 

Tychiades. Tis very true. 

Paraſite. Paraſitry ,then is not ſuch a thing as beauty, 
or , ſtrength ; which ſeem not to bee an Att, but ſome 
ſuch like power. 

Tychiades. You ſay true. | 

Paraſite. Tis notthen voyd of Art, If it were,it would 
not profit the owner, If you ſhould commir your ſelf ina 
ſhippero the ſea, in a Tempeſt , and knew not how to 
ſteere, could you bee ſafe? 

Tychiades. No, certainly. 


skill co preſerve your lelfe. 

Tychiades. Yes. 

Paraſite. So, then, a Paraſite, if he lack skill , cannot 
preſerve himſelf by his paraſitry. 

Tychiades, Tis true. 


Tychiades. 1 grant it. 

Paraſite, Paraſitry then is an Art? 

Tychiades. lt ſeems ſo. 

Paraſite, 1 have often known expert Riders, and Cha- 
riotteers caſt from their box, bruiſed, and very much may- 
med; but nonecantell of a wrackt Paraſite.If therefore, 
Parafitry be not artleſſe , nor a bare faculty, but a Syſtem 
of precepts got by practice wee muſt acknowledg it to 
bean Art. 
 Thchiades, As farre as | conceive tis. But, then, you arc 
toalligne ſome genuine definition of Paraſitry. 

Paraſite, You ſay well. Methinkes the beſt definition 


| of it isthis. Paraſitry is an Art of meates, and drinkes, and 


iN 


of the things to be done and ſayd for them, whole end is 


pleaſure. SC 2 Tychiades.\ 


Paraſite, Whar's the reaſon ? is't not becauſe you lack | 


Paraſite. By Art, then, he is preſerved ; by want of 
Art,not? 


| 


| 
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| Tychiades, In my opinion you have moſt excellently 


defined your Art. Burt, then, you are to conſider whether 
a debate will not ariſe between you , and ſome Philoſo- 
phers, about your end. 

Paraſite, Tis enough that Felicity, and Paraſitry have 
the ſame end, as they manifeſtly have. For the wiſe Ho. 
mer, admiring a Paraſites, as the only happy , and to be 
envyed life, ſayes, 


No zreater happineſs can be deſired, 

Then when all peopie are With mirth inſpired, 

When tables ſwell with chear,and Bowles are crown d, 
VVith rich wines which go in Carowſes rounds. 


A little aſter, as if hee had not ſvfficiently expreſt his ad- 
miration, he delivers his opimon more fully, ſaying exccl. 
lencly, 

This ſeems to mee the top and height of Bliſse. 


neſs comparableto thar ofa Paraſite. Nor is this ſayd there 
by a vulgar perſon, but by the wileſtin the Poem. For 
had Ylifſes meant to preferre the Stoicke end, he had op- 
porrunity , when he fercht Phelocleres from Lemnos , and 
when hee ſackt Troy, and when hee ſtayed the Greeks 
from flight, and when he entred Troy having whipt 
himſelf, and going ragged, and rorne like a Stoick , But 
he then mentioned no ſuch end as beſt . Nor did he, 
when he lived an Epicurean with Calipſo , where he ipent 
histime in a voluptuous Idlenefle , and enjoy d the looſe 
embraces of Arlas daughter, preferre this as the happicſt 
life, but the life of Paraſites: who in thoſe times werecal- 
led Feaſters. For what ſayes hee ? The verlcs deſervetobe 


again quored , nor canthey be heard asthey ought with- 


out repetition , | | 
Let all the the FeaSiers (it in feaſt-like row, 
And let the boards with chear , and Viands flow. 


Epicurus , then, impudently enough tooke his end from 
| 4 Paraſitry| 


"oy 


Intimating thereby that he thought there was no happi: 
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Parafitry, and madeitthe ſame with his Felicity : which 
isa playne theft. For thar pleaſure belongs ro us, not to 
Epicurus, you may thus learn , Firſt , I hold pleaſureto be 
2 compoled tranquillity of the body. Next, an even 
calrggeiſe , and want of tempeſt in the minde, Both 

are attayned by a Paraſite, neither by an Epicure. 
an : who holding dilputes of the figure of the Earth, of 
infiaite worlds, of the bigneſſe of the Sunne, of diſtan- 
ces, ofthe firſt principles , of the Gods, whether they be, 
or be not, and of the end ir (elf, is in a perpetuall warre , 
and dilagieement with others ; and perplext , not only 
wich humane, bur wich mundane ſubrileryes alſo. Where- 


[as a Paralice , content withthe ſtare of things, as they are, 


and beleeving they cannor be better, with all ſecurity, 
and quiernefle,unvexrt with ſuch {cruples,cates, and ſleeps 
ſoundly , ſtretch out both hands, and feet , like Ulyſſes 
Gyling homewards, The Epicurean , then , hath no title 
to pleaſure, not only for the forementioned reaſons, but 
for thoſe which follow. For what wiſe man ſoever he be, 
eicher he hach ſomething to eat, or he hath not. If he 
have not, his life will be ſo farre from pleaſant, that he 
cannor live ar all. If he have, either tis his own, or ano» 
thers. If he have his diet from another , he is a Paraſite, 
and not the man he boaſts himſelf . If he have it from 
himſelf, he lives not pleaſantly, 

Tychiades. How not pleaſantly? 

Paraſite. If he provide his own meaſles, Tychiades , 
many things muſt neceſſarily accompany ſuch a life. For 
you are to conſider, that he who intends to live a life of 
pleaſure, muſt ſatisfy all his defres as they riſe. What lay 
you? | 

Tichiades. I thinkeſo. 

Paraſite. A mattew perhaps, to one of great poſlethions 
not over difficult; butto one of ſmall, or none atall, im- 


poſſible,ſo thar a poor man cannot be wile, nor atchieve 
his end, | mean pleaſure . Naythisisan end, not to be at- 


Sſ'3 __ tayned 
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| rained by a rich man, be henever ſo indulgent to his de. 
fires. Whats the reaſon ? Becauſe he who lives ar his own 
charge, is lyable ro many diſquiers, Sometimes he is to 
bear his Cooke for the ill dreſſing 'of his mear, It he beat 
him not, he is to cat his meat ill-dreſt , and ſo mf his 
pleaſure . Somrimes he is to quarrell with his Ste for 
the ill ordering of his houſhold Accountes . Is not this 
crue? FE) 

Tchiades. In all appearance to mee. 

Paraſite. Thecaſe, then , ſtanding thus with the Fpicy. 
rean, tis not poſſible , he ſhould enjoy his end. Whereas 
the Paraſite hath no Cooke to quarrel] with, nor Farm, 

nor Steward, nor money to vex him. Yet hath allching, 
and is the only man who eates and drinkes, difturbed 
with none of the incumbrances which trouble others, 
Thar Paralitry , then , is an Art hath bin ſufficiently de. 
monſtrated by theſe, and former arguments . It now re-| 
maines that[ prove ir to be the beſt Art; nor ſimply, but 
firſt, thatit excells all Arcs in generall; next, in particular, 
In generall it excells them thus. The ſtudy of ail other 
Arts carryes with ic labour, feares , and ſtripes ; Things 
which never any but hated. Only the Art, which Ipro- 
| feſſe, is learnt without toyle. Fof whocver went wee- 
\_+ping from a feaſt, as wee ſce many School-boyes? or | 
whoever wenttoa Feaſt witha ſad looke, likethoſe who! ÞÞ | 
go to ſchoole? A Paraſite willingly frequents entertain- 
ments, and moſt coveteouſlly purſues his Art, They who 
learne other ſciences , hate their own ſtudyes,, and ſome 
turne Apoſtares. Then you are to confader , that in other 
| Arts, parents reward thoſe children, whoexcell,with the 
| ſame honours as they dayly reward us Paraſites, The boy, 
ſay they, writes a faire hand , give him his dinner. Hee|ff | 
' Writes Il, ler him faſt. Then cheeconſequence of othe! 
Arts is not to beare pleaſant fruites till hey be rhroughly|Þ |t 
learned ; A thing of much induſtry , and wearineſle, 


| whereas Paraſitry of all other profeſſions reapes the ” 
| vell[} || 
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and to b-in itsperte&tion, Againe, not ſome, burall other 
Arts were meerly invented tor maintenance. Only a Pa- 
raſttes maintenance flowes to him ar firſt, Doe you nor 
ſcethe husbandman plough his field; not for the meer ti] 
lage ſake? And che Architect build a houſe , nor that he 
may meerly build: Bur a Paraſite drives at nothing elſe; 
That very thing which is his worke being the end for 
which his workeis due. Beftles, none, 1 ſuppole, are ig. 
norant, that they who are buſted in other profeſſions, hve 
wretchedly , and keep only one, or at lealt rwo dayes in 
a month holy, as they are yeerly , or monthly appointed 
by their Circy ; which they dedicare to refreſhments. Bur 
the whole thirty dayes of che month are feſtivall to the 
Paraſite, as ſo many holydayes of the Gods. Againe, 
they , who mcaneto excell in other profefſions, uſe a ſpare 
and {lender diet , like ficke patients, ſince full tables are 


no uſeto the profeſſours without inſtruments,;and tooles. 
No man can winde a Cornet without a Cornee; or ſing 
to the Harp without a Harp;or ſhow his horſemanſhippe 
without a horſe. Bur my Artis ſo perfe&, and ſo cheap 
tothe Artificer , that without other helpes'ris ſufficient. 
And vwhercas wee pay for our learning of other Arts, for 
this wee are payd. Againe, other Arts have their Tea- 
chers : Buc Parafitry cannot be taught. But as Socrates 
layes of Poetry, It comes by Deſtiny, and Fate, Then, 
conſider, that other Arts looſe their Imployment, when 
weetravaile, orſayle , butthis ſerves all places. 

Tychiades, "Tis very true. 

Paraſite. Then, Tychiades , all other Arts ſeem to bor- 
row from this , but this from none. 


Tychiades, But tell mee, is it nor, thinke you, injuſtice | 


to take anothers goods? 
Paraſite, Who doubts it? 
Tycbiades. How, then, can anothers meat render you 


) 


| 
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veſt of its Art inthe Learning ; Andact once begins tobe, 


Paraſites innocent? Paraſite. 


| and board, and of the myſteryes of this Art. 1have often 


this is the Queen of Arts, you may thus cafily inform 


ſince, according to the wite Fomer, bee neither plants , nor 


Lu Clan's Dialognes. 
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Paraſite. T cannot aniwer you. Bur the groundes of 
other Arts are meane, and baſe, But the ground of mine 
is generous, and noble. For you ſhall find the much ce, 
lebrated name of friendſhippe to be the foundation of 
Parafitry? | 
Tychiades. How do you meane? | 
Paraſite. That no man invites an enemy , or ſtranger, 
or one of ordinary acquaintance to his table. Buthe muſt 
firſt be an intimate friend, that partakes of his meales, 


heard ſome ſay,what friend can hee be, who did never| 
eat,or drinke with us? As if they held him only a faithfull 
friend with whom they had converſt in dyet. Now that 


your ſelf. Others labour, and ſwear, and fir, and ſtand to 
their buiſineſle, like ſo many ſlaves of their profeflion. A 
Paraſite, having his Art ia ſubjeQtion, fits at table likea 
Prince, whoſe happineſſe 'twere needleſle to recount ; 


ploughes , but Withoar ſowing , or tillage , reapes all things, 
Then, tis permicted ro an Oratour, or Geometrician , or 
Braſier to exerciſe his Art, though he beaKnave,or Fool, 
But no man can be a Paraſite who iseither. | 

Tycbiades.. Truſt mee, you have made Parafitry ſuch 
a treaſure, thatI could almoſt change my courlſe,and tum 
Paralite. #08 | 

Paraſite. How it excells, then, all other profeſſ- 
ons in generall, I have ſufficiently ſhowne. Let us 
now ſee how it excells them in particular, To com 
pare ir with Mechanicall Arts were foolith , and a 
Diminution of its worthineſle. I am to ſhowv, therefore, 
how it excellsthe greateſt and beſt ſciences. *Tis confeſt| 
by all, that Rhetorick,and Philoſophy are for their know- 
ledg, and worth, molſtprefer'd. If, therefore, I ſhow that 
paraſitry excells them, 'twvill be clear that it excells all 0s 


cher ſciences as much as Nauficaa excell'd her handmaids, | 
In 


tumor 
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Philolophy. Firſt for its certainty , and Independance. 


- [For Parafitry ſubliſts of it ſelf, they not. For all donot 


take Rhetorickto be one and che ſame thing ; but ſome 


Some maintain itto be one thing , ſome another. The 
like opinions paſle of Philoſophy. Thar of Epicurus is di- 
verſe from that of the Gate, and that of the Stoick from 
that of the Academy : Briefly , Philoſophy is various, ac- 
cording to the variety of Philoſophers, who were never 
yet reconciled in opinions , or appeared to be of one ſect, 


an Art which is not able roſubſiſt. For why is Arithme- 


evo make four, bothwith us, and Perſians, without any 
variation eithec among Greeks, or Barbarians? But we ſee 


| great differences of Philoſophy , withour any agreement 


eicher in their piinciples or ends. 
Tychiades, You lay true: cven they. who afhirm thereis 
but one Philoſophy, have made irdiveile. 


aſſerh over ſome repugnances , as indifferent, and ſome 
variableprinciples,isnoraltogether to beblamed.Bur who 
will allow of Philoſophy as neceſlary, which is as various 
and diſagreeing toit ſelf, as miſ-tunedinſtruments. Philo- 
ſophyrchen,cannot be one, becauſe lee tis numberleſs:nor 


| Rherorick,of which diverſe ſpeake diverſely, and hold a 
war of opinions; which is a clear proof, that if it were 
built on any fure principle, *rwould fall under compre- 
 henſion. For to diſpute which opinicn weretrueſt, and 
not acknowledg Rhetorick to be one, were to deſtroy its 
ſubpfiſtance. "Tis otherwiſe with Parafitry , which is onc 
among Greeks, and Barbarians , andevery where the 
lame,and like itſelf. Nor can it be ſaid that ſome are one 
| way Paraſites, ſome another. Nor arethere ſe&ts among 


——— 


In generall, then, it farre (urpaſles borh Rhecorick, and | 


hold it to be an Art; fome none; but an abuſe of Arr. | 


From whencel playnly inferre, That originally that 1s not 


tick every where one andthe ſame? and why do twice 


Paraſite, In other profeſſions he that with pardon. 


can it be many, becauſe 'tis one. Thelike may be ſaid of 


4 | us | 


| 
| 
| 
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us, as there are Stoicks and Fpicureans of oppoſite do- 
Arines among Philoſophers ; burall are everywhere of 
one profeſſion, and united in the agreement of our 
buſineſle, and end . So thar in my judgment, by that 
which hath been ſaid, there is no true wiſedom bur Para. 
f1 ry. 
1 ychiades. *Tis a plain demonſtration. But how will 
you prove that philoſophy in other things is inferiour to 
Parafitry. 

Paraſite. Firſt, "tis manifeſt , that never any Paraſite 
ſtudyed Philoſophy ; . but many Philoſophers have ſtudy- 
ed Paraſitry , and ſtill do. 

Tychiades. Can you name any? 
Paraſite. You know them well chouph , Tychiades, 


contribute to their infamy , then reputation. 

Tychiades. By Fupiter , not I , Simo; and therefore, 1 
long much to hear ſome examples. 

Paraſite, Now I perceive you ignorant in their vwri- 
tings, who have recorded their lives, where you may 
fully know whom1 mean. 


who they are. 
Paraſite, Tletell you, then, and will [cle no vulgar 


inſtances but ſome of he higheſt mark, and whom you 
would leaſt ſuſpe&t, Eſchines the Socratick , who wrot 
the long facere Dialogues , came into Sicily with a pur- 
pole to be known by them to Dyoniſtus: To whom has 


| his future abode inthe I{land, and became Parafi te to the 
a, renouncing the diſputations of Socrates, What 
thinke you of Ariflippus , the Cyrenean? Was he not one 
ofthe approved Philoſphers? 

Tychiades. Yes. 


ink to Dyoniſuus ; and was of all kis other flaccerers of 


but diſſemble your knowledg , leaſt you ſhould more | 


Tychiades. By Hercules , 1 extreamly ac re to hear 


ving read his Miltiades, much to his reputation , he made 


| 


Paraſite, He too,about that time, lived at Syracuſe, Para} 


oreateſt| 


Pd 
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reareſt eſteem with him ; as being more naturally then | | 
others framed for the profeſſion. So that Dyoniſius dayly 
ſent his purveyours to him to be inſtructed, being oneſo 
able zo manage, and order theImployment. Your moſt 
generous Plato came into Sicily with the like purpoſe, 
and was for a while Paraſite tothe Tyrant; but for want 
of a Genious to the art was caſhier d, and returned to A- 
thens ; where with much; induſtry enabling himſelf, he 
ſayled the ſecond time into Sicily , where after ſome few 
dayes entertainments he was for his unskilfulneſſe reje- 
Qed. And the misfortune which befell Plato in Sicily , is 
like that which befell Nictas. 

Tychiades. Who, Simo, reports this? 

Paraſite, Many, Among others 4rifloxenus the Muſiti- 
an. a man worthy of beliefe, who was alſo paraſiteto 
Neleus, You cannot but know that Furipides, during his 
life, was paraſite to Archelaus , and Inaxarchus to Alexan- 
der. Ariitotle, allo, begun a Tract of paraſitry, as he hath 
of other Sciences. "That Philoſophers,then, have ſtudyed | 
parafitry, | have ſufficiently proved. But no man can give 
inſtance of aparafice who ftudyed Philoſophy. If, there» | 
fore, it be felicity notto fcele hunger, thirſt, or cold, none 
are happy butparaſices. For you may ſee many Philoſo- 
phers halfe ſtarved, and frozen , but not one paraſite. 
Otherwiſe , he were not a paraſite , but a fellow as 
wretched , and beggatly as a Philoſopher. 

Tychiades. 'Tis evident. But will you demonſtrate 
| that paraſitry excells Philoſophy , and Rhetorick in 0- 
ther things. 

Paraſite. The life of men (if be not deceived) con- 
fiſts in the ſeaſons of peace, and warre. Both which 
| plainly diſcover what arts, and their profeſſours are, Firſt, 
then, (if you pleaſe} let us conſider the times of warre, 
and ſee who are likely to be of moſt uſerothemſelves, 
and the publique? 

Tychiades. You commit men ordinarily disjoyned: 
| | p 8 'S . nor| 


es 
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[nor.can | chooſe bur laugh when | thinke how a philoſo- 
pher will ſhew , brought incocompariſon with a para. 
{1re. 
Paraſite. To abate your wonder , and let you ſee that 
tis no matter of [port, I will draw you acale. Newes is 


which without ſuddain reſiſtance, cannot be prelerved 


multer, and lets the reſt depart. Among thele are muſter'd 
Philoſophers, Rhetoricians , and paraſites. Wee all ſtrip 


naked. Conſider us, then in particular , and take a view 


and ſhrunk with poverty,like ſo many maimed Souldiers, 
And were it not ridiculous to {ay ſuch men were ableto 
endure a battle, or pitchr field , or an aſſault, or Duſt ; or 
wounds , who need dyet, and refreſhment? But take a 
ſurvey of a Parafire, doth hee not carry the appearance of 
altrong body , and luſty colour , neither ſwarthy , nor 


is ſtout of courage, and terrible of aſpect ; the inſeparable 
| marks of our qualiry. *1 were againſt policy to ſend 


us, then, either alive , or dead, would be an ornamentrto 
| his armes. But why make | compariſons, having ſuch 
clear examples? {inceto [peak freely few Rhetoricians, or 
Philoſophers have in times of war ventured beyond their 
walls. - If any have, I dare ſay, they forſook their ranks, 
and fled back again. | 
Tychiades Your promiſes are high, and not vulgar. 
Paraſite. Thus, then, I proceed. Tfocrates the Rhetorici. 
an never went to warte, nor indeed ever pleaded in a Ju- 
| diciall Court; diſhearten'd, 1 beleeve, by his fears,andthe 


brought thar the enemy is unexpectedly enterd a country, | 


from depopulation. The Generall calls all of fit agetoa| 


our ſelves. For they who are to be armed are firſtro be ſcen | 


of our bodycs, and you will ſee ſome of them lean, pale, | 


pale , neither inclining to a woman, or a ſlave? Then, he 


one ofa timorous, cffeminate look to the warres. One of 


unfrneſſeof his elocution, and voice. Did not Demades, |, 
and Fſ/chines , and Philocrates , frighted with his procla 


po of warre betray both their Citty, aud themſelves 


all 


—_— 
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to Phillip, andever after lived his agents at Athens,where | 
| every Athenian that followed their example in war was 
of their friendſhippe ? then, though Hyperides , and 
Demoſthenes , and Lycurgw , were in ſhew valiant, and 
|[ſpkae bluſtring Ocations, and invectives againſt Phillip, 
what famous exploit did they perform in that expedition 
zpainſt him? Hyperides, and Lycurgus went not forth, nor 
durſt peep our of their Gates ; bur like ſelf-beſiegers kept 
within the walls, and order'd the decrees, and councells. | 
Their great champion Demoſthenes, indeed , who in his 
Orations had wont to ſay that Phillippe was the ruine of 
the Macedonians, and that they were not fitto be bought 
for ſlaves , adventured to march as farre as Beotia . Bur 
before the Armies joyned, and came to battle, he threw 
away hs ſhield , and fled. You cannot but have heard 
this from others, being a ſtory ſo well known, not only 
tothe Athenians, but rothe Thracians, and Sythians , from | 
whencethe Coward was deſcended. | $9 
Tychiades. All this | knovv. But theſe were Oratours, | 
whoſe profeſſion was to make Speeches, nor to fight. | 
what ſay you of Philoſophers? You cannot accuſe them 1EZ9 
of cowardice too, like the others. 
Paraſite, They, Tychiades , though they dayly di- 


| 
: 
| If [pute of forticude, and even weare outthe name of valour, 
r 


are more cowardly then Oratours. For , firſt, conſider 
that no man can tell of a Philoſopher Jain in warre, Or | 
of any that bore Armes, or, ifthey did, that did nor runne 
; away. Antiſthenes, and Diogenes , and (rates, and Zeno , 


and Plato, and Eſchines, and Ariftotle,and the whole rout | 
of thern never ſaw a Camp. Oaly their ſage Socrates, ad- 
l-| F| | venturing forth to askirmiſh in the Citty, fled from Par- 
-| | | 12thero the wraſtling place of Taurew. Holding ic much 
ce} F| [the better peece of wit, there ſprucely co converſe with 
5,|: | | young boyes,and inveigle them with ſophiſmes, then to 
la| Þ | enter battle vvith a ſtout Spartan. 
es Tychiades, T have heard as much from others, who 
| | Tr3 had | 
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| 


| asthis aged paraſite was, Which, alſo, confirmes 1dome. 
| zeus,though deſcended of Fupiter, to have been grgamemn, 


| n0ns paraſite. 


| Idomeneut, | 


| Hefor was(ſayes Homer )brought tothe Divine Agamen- 


had no purpoſe torraduce or ſlander chem; which makes 
mee thinke you belie them not in favour of yourown 
profeſſion. Proceed, therefore, to your deſcription of a 
paraſitein war; and ſhew what ancient Commanders 


have been paraſites. 


Paraſite, No man is ſo unskiil'd in Fomer, or ſo unlet. 
ter das notto know that his braveſt Hero's were paraſites, 
Neſtor, from whoſe tongue language flow'd like Hony 


was the Kings paraſite, Nor do we read that Agamemnon 
praiſed, or admired Achilles (though of a divine preſence, 
and ſtrength of Body) or Diomedes, or Ajax, like Neſtor, 
Nor doch he wiſh he had ten 4jax's, or tenAchiller's.But he 
had long before ſackt Troy, had he had ten ſuch Souldiers 


Tychiades. This I know too. Yet 1am nor ſatisfied 
how theſe two worthies were Agamemnens paraſites. | 
Paraſite. Rem ember the verſes in which he beſpeaks 


Tychiades. Which are they? 


Paraſite, Thy bowle ſtands alwaies crownd like mine, 
Ready to drown thy thirſt with ſprightly wine, 


Where he ſayes , bis bowle ſtood alwaies crown'd.not as if | 
domeneus Cuppe ſtood alwaies fill'd for him , fightiog,or 
{lceping ; but becauſe he alwaies had the honour co dyct 
with the King, Whereas the other Commanders had but 
their daies of invitation So 4jax,after his valiant duel with 


non andby him honoured with a Jate ſupper. Whereas 14o- 
meneus andNeſtor (as he affirmes)}were of the Kings dayly 
table. Only Neſtor ſeemes to me the more expert, andar- 
rificiall parafite, who begun nor/to practice his art to- 
wards Agamemnon, but long before towards Ceneus, and 


Exadius, and left not off till Jzamemnons death, 
Tychiades. 


| 
| 
} 


— _— 
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- Thebiades. Truely, he was an Heroick Paraſite. If you 
know any more {uch, produce them. - 

| Paraſite. What was Patroclus, but Achilles Paraſite? A 
young Lord not inferiour to any other Greek, cither for 
ſoul or body * Nay, as far as I can conjeQture by his 
deeds, he was not inferiour to Achilles himſelf, For when 
Hefior broke open their Gares, enter'd their workes, and 
foughtin ſight of cheir navy, he repell'd him, quencht Pro- 
teſilaws ſhippe then burning , and having aboard it no 
Cowards, but the two ſonnes of Telamon , Ajax expert at 
his ſpear, and Tencer at his bow. Heſlew alſo, many of 


[the Barbarians; among which Saypedon, the ſon of Fupi + 


terfell by che hand of Achilles Paraſite: And when he was 
himſelf ſlayn, he dyed not like others, or as Hefor did, 
bythe ſingle hand of Achilles , and Achilles by the ſingle 
ſhaft of Paris, but a God, and two men went to his 
laughter. And at his expiration, no ſpeeches came from 
him, like thoſe of He&or, who fell down, and beſought 
Achilles that his dead body might b= reſtored to his 
friendes, but ſuch as became a Paraſite. 

Tychiades. What were they, 

Paraſite. Come twenty more ſuch with Daxts cloud the Air; 

And be the conqueſt of my hand and ſpear: 

Tychiades. Enough. Now ſhevv that Patroclus was 

not Achilles Friend, but Paraſite. 


much of himſelf. - 
Tychiades. You ſpeake wonders. 
Paraſite. Liſtenro his own yvords. 
*Let nct, Achilles, my bones lye from thine, 
As one houſe fed us, let one Tombe combine. 
And again a little after, 
Pelins thy Sire, 
Fed me at's hoard, and call'd me fill thy Squire; 
Thar is, Paraſite, For had he meantto call him Friend, 
he would never have call'd him Squire; for Patroclus was 
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nobly 


Paraſite. | will produce Parrocius , Tychiades , ſaying as| | 
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nobly deſcended. Thole, therefore, whom he call 


| 


| 


| 


| 
| 


This paraſice, when a Tyranny was gtovving over the 


been of paraſites. By this tin:e , then, you may imagine 


Helmer, another his Breaſtplate , rremblingly ſuſpicious 


| thinke the Stare, for yvanc of better Souldiers , had let 


Squires, were ncither ſervants nor, friends, bur manifeſt| 
Pataſites: So he ſtiles Mertones 1dameneus Squire; Which 
| ſuppole was the common name for Paraſites. Where 
oblerve, that Homer vouchſates nor to equall Idomenew,| 
chough Fupiters ſon, to Mars, but Meriones , his Paraſite,| 
Was not Ariftoziton the popular , and poor , as Thucidides 
Riles him , Paraſite to Hurmodius ? , Nay was he not hi 


favourite? For paraſites aretheir favourites who feedthem, 
| 


Citty of athens, reſtorcdit to Liberty; and now (after his 
effeminacies ) ſtands 1n a ſtatue of Braſfſe, ereed ro him 
in the markert.place. Such famous examples have there 


whar kind of Souldier a paraſite is in war. He neveren- 
ters his files, bur breakes his Faſt firſt , like yliſſes. And 
though he be'ro fight never ſoearly in the morning, he 
will not fight empty. Andthetime which other Souldi, 
ers ſpend fearfully in putting on their Armes, one his 


ofthe misforcunes of warre , he cheerfully Ipends in eat 
ing, and marching with the formolſt is prelently ready for 
encounter : whileſt his patron , who feeds him, cloſel 
followes at his back; whom, as fjax did Teucer, he co. 
vers with hi: ſhield, and warding off the enemies dart, 
beares himſelf naked ro protect him; more careful to pre- 
ſerve him,then himſelf. Then, no Paraſkefalls in warre| 
vvich the ſhame of the Generall, or Sonldiers. Of (6 
coodly a carkafle is he , and fo like himſelf, fitting ata 
banquet; by vvhom , a dead Philoſopher -layde{hevvs 
vvitherd, naſty, a long bearded carkaſle, flayn before the 
batile, a man of no ſtrength: vvho vvould nor deſpil: 
thac City vvhich had ſuch milerable Guards? vyho lee 
ing ſuch vvanne long hayred feilovves lying , vvould not 


loole their priſons,and malefacorsto the vvarre? Paraſites, 
taen,] 
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then, in marriall expeditions excell Oratours, and Philo- 
ſophers. {1n times of peace Paraſitry, in my judgment, as 
much exceeds Philolophy , as peace exceeds war, Firſt, 


[chen, (if pleale you) ler us conlider the places of peace. 


Tychiades, | underſtand not your drift; bur let us con- 
fider them. 

Paraſite, | may call Courts of Judicature, wraſtling 
places, races, huntings, and banquets, places of peace. 

Tychiades. You may. 

Paraſite. A paraſite frequents not Courts of Judica- 
ture ; places, in my opinion , fit only for Sycophants, 
where nothing is done by moderation, or rule. Bur he 
followes, and is the only man who adornes places of ex- 


|erciſe, race, and entetainmenc. What Philoſopher,or O. 


racour, ſtripe for wraſtling , can ſhow a body ro be com- 
pared with a parafite?. or which of them ſeen in a race 
Would not be a reproach to the place? Not one of them 


in a deſertcan withſtand 2 wild boar: whoſe aſſaults a | 


paraſite expects, and ealily encounters , being uled to 
contemn ſuch beaſts at entertainments, Sorthar neither 
Stagge , nor briſtled Boar affcights him; bur if he whet 
his teeth at him, he whets his teeth at him again. Hepur- 
ſues a hare morethen hounds do. Ar a feaſt whocan 
enter the liſt with a paraſice, for mirth and eating? who 


more cheers the Gueſts? He who ſings and breakes jeſs, | 


. | or he who fits demure, ina patcht gown, with a down- 


caſt looke , as if he were invited to a funerall, not a feaſt? 


| Merhinkes a Philoſopher ara fealt is juſt likea dogge in a 


ſew. But, co omitt ſuch expreſſions,ler us now paſle on, 
and conlider, and compare a paraſites life, Firſt, you may 
obſerve him to be a perfect contemner of Glory, and neg- 
ligent of che things of opinion. Butyou ſhall ſcarce finde 
an Oratour, or Philoſopher not given to fame, and dif: 


dain, And, which is yet worſe, to mony. whereas a| 
| paraſice is no more taken with Silver, then another man], 
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with 


| 
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5 delights the company. - Of all men he is leaſt troubled 


| for a true paraſite who art any time wants maintenance, 


— 


| 


|wirh the pibles on the ſhoare ; Nor doth Gold, in his 
account, differ at all from fire. But- pleaders,and (what is 
yer more unworthy) they who profeſle wiſedome , are 
ſo wretchedly affected with gayne, that ſome of the moſt 
famed Philoſophers, (forl forbear to ſpeake of Oratours) 
ſell juſtice for reward , others take pay for teaching their 
Scholers Sophiſtry. Another is not aſhamed to receive 

a penſion from the King for his attendance; Another, | 
chough of decrepirt age, travells and hires himſelf our like 
an Indian, or Scythian Captive; nor hold they gainto be a 
word of reproach. Nor are theſe their only faults , you 
may perceive them lyable to the moſt unruly paſſions roo, 
as dilcontents, rages, envying3, and luſts of all ſorts. Af. 
fections unknownto a paralite, Whole patience ſuffers 
him notto be angry ; nor hath he an. enemy to be angry 
(with. If at any time he be provokt, his Choller is not 
troubleſome, or miſchievous, bur rather ſtirres mirth, and 


with ſadneſſe. For 'ns the benefit, and priviledge of his 
profeſſion, to grieve at nothing, Beſides , he hach neither 
wealth, nor houſe, nor ſervant, nor wife, nor children, | 
whoſe loſse may affli&t him. Then, he neither cove 


repurarion, nor riches, nor beauty. 
Tychiades. But methinks, Simo, want of maintenance 


ſhould grieve him. | 


Paraſite, Youare deceived, Tycbiades, if you take him 


As heis not valiant, who wantscourage,nor he wiſe, who 
Jacks wifedom, ſo 'ris with a Paraſite, Of whom | novy 
ſpeak, as he is a paralite in deed, not in ticle, and name. 
If, then, a valiant man be notvaliant, if he have not va- 
lour; nor a vviſe man, vviſeif he have not vviſedom, ſoa 
paralite is not a paraſite, unlefle he havethe Art of a Para- 
fice, He then, that cannot ſuck maintenance from any o- 
ther man, falls not under my diſcourſe, of a paraſite, 
Thcbiades. Will you neverallow him, then , to vvant 


| maintenance?  Paraſite| 
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Paraſite. No. Which makes him not grieve for that, 
orany thing elſe. Whereas all Philoſophers,and great O- 
racours are ſurrounded vvith feares. So that you may ſee 
moſt of them vvalk vvith ſtaves, vvhich they vvouldnor 
do,it they feared not other men weapond. Then, they 
firmly bolt their doores, to prevent any night attempe. 
Whileſt the paralite ſlightly ſhuts the doore of his cottage, 
meerly to keep out the wind. A night attempt no more 
fights him, then if there were no ſuch matter. Ithe beto 
paſſe through a deſert, he travells without a ſword ; ſole- 
cure and fearlefle 13 he. Bur I have often ſeen Philoſo- 
phers, upon no appearance of danger, make ready their 
bow, nordare they goto a barhe, or invitation without 
aſtaffe. Then, no man can charge a paraſite with adulte- 
ry, force, rapine, or any other crime. Forthen he were not 
a paraſite, but would much wrong himſelf: fo that if he 


purchaſethe name too. For as a malefactor leaves ofto be 
ag00d man, and becomes a wicked; fo an offending pa- 
ralite leaves offro be what he was,andaſſumesthecompel- 
lacion of his offence, Burt we not only ſee many ſuch offen- 
cescommitred by the Philoſophers of our times, but have 
large monuments of their crimes recorded in their wri- 
tings. Socrat”s, Z£ſchines, Hyperides, Demoſthenes, and moſt 
Oratoursand Philofophers have had their Apologyes. Bur 
never Paraſite needed a defence, becauſe no man can give 
1an inſtanceof an inveRive writ againſt him. 

Tychiades. I confefſe a Parafites lite is much better 
then an Oratours , or Philoſophers, but his death is 
worle. 

Paraſite, "Tis much happier. For wee know that all, 


| found guilty, and ſentenced for heynous offences, by 
poylon , others have wholy periſht by fire, others by the 
| ftrangury, others have dyed baniſhr. Bur none can tell of 
a Paraſite who dyed ſo, or who had not the happineſle 


ſhould be caught in adultery, he ſhould wich the offence | 
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or moſt Philoſophers have had unfortunate ends. Some | 
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ro dye eating, and drinking. Orif any have felt a violent 
death_*rwas a flight, noran execution. | 

Tychiades. You have ſufhctently compared a Paraſite 
with Philoſophers. It now remaines that you ſhow of 
what uſe he is to his nouriſher, and patron. For methinks 
rich men maintain you out of benevolence, and charity, 
not without your infamies whoare ſo maintained, 

Paraſite, T thought you not ſo ſimple, Tychiades, as not 
co know, that a rich man, though he poſleſles Gyges 
wealch, dining alone is poor, and appearing in publique 
withour his paraſite is a beggar.And as a Souldier without 
his armes, or apparell withour its ſcarlet, or a horle with, 
out his trappings is priceleſſe; fo a rich man withour his 
paraſite is held baſe, and contemprible; ſo that the paraſite 
is 2 credit to the rich man, but not the rich man to the pas 
raſite. Nortis it (whar ever you thinke): any diſgrace for 
the worſe tobe paralite to the better. It behooves, then, 
every rich man to keep his paraſite, both for the honour, | 
and the ſafery which he receives from his attendance, For 
no man will eaſily offer to quarrell with him ſo guarded, 
Next, no man that keeps a paraſite can well be poyſond, 
For who will make ſuch an attempt upon him who hath 
ſuch ataſter? A rich man, then nor only reccives fame, but 
preſervation from his paraſite: who out ofaffeioa to his 
patron undergoes alt his dangers,and chooſeth not only to 
eat, bur to dye with him. 


| Thchiades. Truſt mee,Simo,you haye nor been defective, 
| nor came you, (as you pretended) unprepared tothe deci- 


{ 


| phering of your Art, of which you ſeem to be ſopradti- 
/ ſed a maſter. For the future, therefore , if you can deliver 
the name from diſgrace, I will learn to be a paraſite. 
Paraſite. To this my anſwer ſhall be (ſince you thinke 
{have otherwiſe ſaid enough) aqueſtion , ro which an- 
fover as well as you can. What did the Ancients call 
aIiT® ? 


Tychiades. Food. 


Paraſite, | 
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Paraſite. And doth not, ard fipnifieto hs 
Tychiades. Yes. | 


Paraſite, "Tis plain , then, that to be a paraſite (which 


[is derived from me anthers, and oin; meate) is —_—_ 


bat ro be one fed by another. 


Tychiades. Therein Simo, lyes the infamy, and ſcan» 
dall 


Paraſite. Pray anſwer me once more: which ofthe 


| two would you choole, To be the ſaylor, or paſſen- 


er* 
Tychiades. The paſſenger. 
Paraſite The Racer, or the Better? 
Tychiades, The Better. 
Paraſite. The Horſe, or theRider? 
- Thchiades. TheRider, 
Paraſite. The Arrow, or the Archer? 
Tychiades. The Archer. | 
Paraſite. And would you not rather chooſe to be fed, 
then to be the feeder? 

Tychiaaes, I confeſle my ſelf convinced, Henceforth like 
ſchool-boyes | vvill come to you mornings, and after» 
noons, to learne your Art, Which, being your firſt (choler, 
[hope you vvill teach me vvithour reſervation or envy. 
For they ſay mothers love theirkirt child beſt, 
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the incredulous. 


The Speakers, Tychiades and Philocles. 


Tychiades (iv you tell me the reafon, Philocles, why 
| moſt men deftreto lye, and delightnot only 
to ſpeake fictions themſelves, but give buhie attention to 
others who do? | 

Philocles. There be many reaſons , Thchiades, which 
compell ſome mea co ſpeake untruthes, becauſe they ſee 
'tis profitable. 18 

1ychiades. This is nothing to the purpoſe. My queſti- 
on concern'd not them wholye for profit: for ſuch de. 
ſerve pardon; and {ome praiſe, who have thereby defeated 
their enemies, and uſed ir as a preſcrvative againſt dan- 
 gers; like /1yſſes, who by ſuch flights ſecured his own life, 
and the return of his companions. Burl now ſpeake of 
thoſe, who preferre the very lye before truth , and take 
pleaſure to buſie themſelves in fables, without any necel- 
lary judgment. | would fain know what motives ſuch 
men havetodolo. . 

Philscles. Have you met with any born with ſuch a 
naturall loveto lying? 


Tychiades, There are many ſuch. 


| Philocles, What other motive can they have not to ſpeak 
truth, burtheir madneſle? Elle certainly, they would ne: 
ver preferre the worſt thing before the beſt. 

Tychirdes, This is nothing, ſince | can ſhow you many 
of 'great diſcretion, and wifedome in other things, who 
yet are Caprives co this deluſion, and love of lyes. Nor 


taml alictle troubled to ſee men of excellent judgment in 


other 


— —_— > nnes ena ne> wv 0 oaRES—_—_ 4 
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[ſprung from chence, like Coleworts. Yet theſe ſpeak 
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other things , take delight to deceive themlelyes, and 0- 
thers. You cannor but know thole ancients better then I, 
Herodotus, Creſras the ( nidian, and the Poets before them, 
Homer eſpecially; All men of great name, whoſe writings 
ate ftored with fitions. So that they not only deceived 
their hearers then, but have conveyed their lyes to us alſo 
in a preſerved ſucceſſion of excellent Poetry, and verſes. 
[cannor, therefore, but bluſh for them, as often as they 
ſpeak of a Schiſme in heaven,of Prometheuschains,the Gy- 
ants In{urretion , and che whole Tragedy of Hell. How 
Zupiter, allo, for love becamea Bull, or Swan; and how 
awoman was transform'd into a Fowl, or Bear. Beſides 
their Pegaſur's, (himera's, Gorgon's, (yclop's, and thelike 
trange prodigious fables, fit only to recreate the mindes 
of children , who yer fear Goblins, and Fayries. But 
theſe are things tolerable in Poets. How ridiculous is it 
that whole Citryes, and Nations ſhould unanimouſly a- 
ree ina publiquelyc?Thus the Cretans are notaihamedro 
ſhow Fupicers Tombe. The Athenians ſay chat Erifhoni- 
worew from the earth; and thar the firſt people of Attica 


much modeſilyer then the Thebans , who derive theme 
ſelves from a ſerpents teeth ſown. Yet he who takes not 
luch ridiculous fitions for true, but upon diſcreet exami- 
nationthinks ic proper only for a (orebus, or Margutes,to 
beleve chat Triptolemus was caryed through the Air by 
winged Dragons; Or that Pancame aſiſtant tothe Greeks 
from Arcadia into Marathon, Or that Orithyia was raviſhe 
by Boreas, is held irreligious, and fooliſh, for diſſenting | 
from ſuch clear andevident cruths. So powerfull is a re- | 
ceived lye. - 

Philocles, Yer both Poets, Thchiades,and Cittyesare thus 
excuſable, that the one mingle fictions with their wri- 
tings, the beter to take their readers. The Athenians, The- 
bans and other countryes, make their beginnings more 
majeſtick, from ſuch fabulous Originalls. Beſides, ſhould | 

all 
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| allfition be baniſht Greece, how many reporters would| 
dye of famine? Since none there are patient to hear truth 
ſpoken gratis. In my judgment, therefore, they who de.| 
light in lycs,for noother reaſon but becaule they arelyes,| 
are moſt deſervedly to be Jaught at.” + | 
Tychiades. You lay truz. | now came fromthe learned| 
| Eucrates, where 1 heard many things fabulous, and incre:| 
| dible, or rather leaving them in the midſt of their diſcour-| 
| ſes, impatient of na:rations ſo much beyond belicfe , like| 
ſo many Hobgoblins they ſcared mee away with their 
prodigyes, and wonders. | 
Philocles. Zucrates,Tycliadesis a man of credit,nor can]| 
belceverbatone of fo deep a beard,ofthe age ofchreeſcore,| 
andof ſuch continued ſtudy in Philolophy,ſhould endur 
to heare another faign in his preſence,much lefle that he| 
ſhould offer to faign himlelt. | 
| Tychiades. You know not , my: friend, what lyeshe 
cold , how conſtantly he affirmed them , and mingled 
Oathes with his fictions, and produced his children for] 
witnefles. So that looking upon him, thought variouſl,| 
ſometimes that he was =2 and beſide himſef; ſome-| 
timesthat being a cheater he had long ſcape't my diſcovery; 
and had carryed about a contemptible Ape in a Lyons 
ſhape: ſo abſurd were his diſcourſes. 
Philocles. Inthe name of Yeſta, what were they, Tychia 
de:? | long to know what colcnage: he could diſguiſe 
with ſo long a beard. "'$ [8 
Tychiades. luſually, at other times, when had leiſure, 
Tychiades, viſited him. But to day having occaſion to 
| ſpeake. with Leontichus, (who as yout know, is my inti- 
mate friend) and being told by his boy that he was catly 
in the morning gone to viſit Eucrates, who lay ficke, as 
wwel co meet Leontichus, as to ſce him, (of whole ſickne(s| 
[ was ll chen ignorant) I went thither. Where I found 
not Leontichus, *who,as they ſaid, was newly departed) 
| but acrowd of others; Among whom was —_ 
"i | ene; 
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the Peripatetick, Dinomachusthe Stoick,and lon; you know 
him; he thatis ſo admired for Plato's diſcourtes, as if he 
only underſtood exactly his meaning , and were able 
co be his interpreter to others, You lee what men | name 
ro you; All Sages, famed for vertue, heads oftheir ſeyerall 
letes; All venerable, and carrying an awfull terrour in 
theirlookes. There was preſenr,allo, Antigonus the Phyſi- 
tian, ſent for , 1 ſuppole , out of neceſlity of the diſeaſe. 
Though Eucrates ſeemed to be much upon the recovery, 
and his fickneſſe not dangerous. For the humour was a- 
oaine fallen into his feer. As ſoon as Eucrates ſaw me, re- 
mitting his voice he feebly bad me (lit down by him on 
the bed: whom, aslencred, I heard lowd, and ſhrill. 1 


med complement, that] knew not of his ſicknefle, butup- 
on the firſt intimation came poſt , ſate neer him. The dil- 
courſe of the company was concerning his diſeaſe; of 
which they had in part already ſpoken;and werethen go» 
ing on, each ſeverally to preſcribe a ſeverall medicine, 
and cure, Take up from the ground, ſaid Cleodemus, with 
your left hand the rooth ofa weelill, ſo kill'd as 1 ſaid be- 
fore, bind it in a Lyons skinne, newly flead, then vwra 

it about your legges, and your pain will preſently ceaſe. 
'Tisnot ina Lyons skinne, as have heard , ſaid Dino- 
machus, bur ina Virgin Hindes skinne unbucket; And fo 
the receipt is more probable. For a Deer is ſwift, and 
moſt ſtrong of feer. A Lyon, indeed, is ſtrong, and his 


| farte, and right paw, and che ſtiffe haires of his beard are 


of great vertue, if one know how toapply them every one 
with his proper charm. Bur they promiſe {mall cure of 


Stagges skinne was to beuſed for his flectneſle,but fince a 
certain wile Lybian hath me taught otherwiſe,and cold me 
that Lyons are ſwifter then Buckes, For they, ſaid he, 
catch theſe in hunting. The reſt praiſed his reaſon, as well 


delivered bythe Lybian. Then, ſaid I, do youthinke ſuch 
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very carefull not to touch his feet, and uſing the accuſto- | 


the gowrte. | alſo, once thought, ſaid Cleademws, that a | 
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malady is eaſed by an outward ſpell? Whereat they ſmi- 


led, and ſeemed much-ro condemne my fillyneſfle as not 


litian ſeemed. pleaſed with my queſtion; who, it leemes, 
was formerly neglected in his offers ro cure Eucrates by 
the preſcriptions of his Art; which enjoyn'd him to 
abſtain from wine, to eat hearbes, and to ſtudye more 
remiſlely, Cleodemws,in the mean time, ſmiling replyed ſay- 
ing, do you thinkeir incredible, Tychiades, that ſuch ſpells 
{ſhould be of power to cure diſeaſes? Ido, ſaid]. Nor am 
[ of fo grofle a ſenſe, to beleeve that ſuch outward re. 
ceiptes, which have no affinity with the ſprings, and 
cauſes of the infirmicy within, ſhould worke,by charm, 
| as you pretend, or by Impoſture ; or upon their bare ap. 
plication ſhould inſtill cures. A thing nor to be effected, 
though one ſhould bind ſixteen whole weelills in the 
Nemean Lyons skinne, 1 have often ſeen a Lyon halt, 
and golame with pain in his whote skinne. You area 
very punye,ſaid Dmomachw, and have not learntro know 


'diſeafes, as chis, are cured by charmes:. or that an inward 


knowing a thing ſo received, and nor gainſaid, or dif. 
proved by any underſtanding man. Antigonu the Phy. 


ny 


what power ſuch ſpells have over diſeaſes. Nor ſeem 
to me to underſtand the expulſion of periodicall fea 
| vers, the charming of ſerpents, and aſſwaging of botches, 
and other things performed by every old woman, 


thinke cures of chis nature impofſible? You pile too 
much , Dinomachua, (aid I, and according to the proverb; 
| drive out one naile with another. Nor dothir appear, that 
[che things you ſpeak of, are by fuch power effected. if 
therefore, you prove notto me firſt by reaſon, thar 'ris na- 
rurally poſhble that a feaver, or blayn ſhould be frighted 
with a divine name, or barbarous ſpell, and thereupon 
forſake the place [woln, you have bur hitherco urter'd 
old wives tales. Thus ſaying,ſa'd Dynomachus, you ſeem 


All which being frequemily done, why ſhould you 


notto beleeverhere arc Gods; ſince yourhinke it beyond 
| vw | the 
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the power of their names to worke cures. Say not fo, 
Good Sir, quoth I, for there may without impediment be 


falle. ladore the Gods, and behold their cures, and reco- 
yeryes of ſick people by regular medicines ,and Phylick. 
Zſculapius , and his followers heal'd the diſeaſed by 
wholeſome preſcriptions, not by the application, of Ly» 
ons and Weeſills. Lerhim enjoy his opinion, ſaid Ton. L 
will report to you a miraculous paſſage. When I was a 
Boy, about the age of fourteen years, one came and told 
my father, rhat Midas, his Vinedrefler,a ſtout induſtrious 
ſervant, abour the time of full marker lay ſtung of a Ser- 
pent, which preſently gangrene'd his legge.For as he was 


| | ſhall cure him. Not to betedious, the Babylonian came, 


c 


bending a vine, and winding it about a pole, the Snake 
crept to him, and bicing him by the great toe, preſently 
lipt away, and retired into a hole. Whereupon he crycd 
out, and was readyto expire with payne. In the cloſe of 
therelation we ſaw Midas himſelf, brought by his fellow 
ſervants in a chaire, ſwoln all over, diſcolourd, in appea- 
rance rankled, and tcarce able to breath. Myfather being 
much grieved, a certain friend of his, there preſent, ſaid, 
Take courage, Sir, I will preſently ferch a Chaldean, who 


reſtored Midas , and drevv the venom from his body by 
acharm, and by the application of a ſtone, cut from the 
illar of a deceaſt Virgin, to his feet: and, which is yer 
| more, Midas riſing from the chaire,ina which he was 
| brought, went back into the field, ſo powerfull was the 
charm,and the ſtonetakenfromthe tomb.Among hisma-» 
ny other miracles,which he wrought, hewent one morning 
ſacred names, taken our of an ancient book, and purged 
the place with brimſtone, and taper, and walk it thrice 
round : hee aſſembled to him al the Serpents of the coun- 
try. So that drawn by force of the charm came many 
Snakes, Aſpes,Vipers,Efts, Darters, Lizards, and Toades: 


Gods, and yer your preſcriptions may bee deceitfull, and 
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early into a field, where having pronounced ſeven certain | 
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[ believe, and not being ableto crawle,diſobey'd the ſpell, 
Whereupon, All are not here, ſaid the Magician; and pre- 
ſently ſelecting one of the youngeſt Serpents , ſent him 
Embaſſadour to the Dragon. Who not long after came al. 
ſo. When they wereallaſſembled,the Babylonian putt up. 
onchem, and preſently tro our aſtoniſhment they were 
all burnt with his breath. Then ſaid I, pray tell me len, 
| did the young Serpent Embaſſadour, lead the old, or did 
he ſupport himfelt by a ſtaffe? You are merry , ſaid (lev- 
demus, I was once as great an Infidell in theſe things as 
you are now, and ſavy no reaſon to beleeve them, yer 
when I beheld the Barbarian ſtranger fly, (who as they 
report came from the North) Iwas convinced into a belicf 
againſt my inclination. For what ſhould | do,when | ſaw 
him carryedin the Aire, walking upon the water, and in 
a {low,and leiſurely motion paſle through rhe fire?Bur did 

ou, ſaid 1, ſee a Northern man fly,or walke vpon the was 
ter? Moſt certainly,replicd he, ſhodde wich pumpes, after 
the manner of his country. 1 forbear to ſpeak of his ſmal- 
ler performances, his infuſion of love,expulſion of devills, 


the ſon of Anaxicles, Glaucias no ſooner began to inherit 
his dead fathers eſtate but he fell in love with Chry/;s, De. 
menetus daughter, I was Tutor to his ſtudies. Who, had 


ripateticke Sciences,fince being bur eighteen yeares old he 


crifice) and ſixteen more when Glaucias enjoy'd Chry/is, 


only one ancient Dragon was left behinde; who for age | 


railing of the dead long buryed, publique preſentment of | 
| Hecate , and drawing downe the moon from heaven. [| 
will only report to you whatl ſaw him do for Glaucias, | 


not love diverted him, had by this timelearnt all the Pe-! 


had already gone over the Analytickes,and paſtthrough A-| | 
Ytotles Phylickes to the end, Thus perplexc with lovehe| | 
revealed himſelf ro me: Who being his Tutor,as it became} | 
me, brought this Northern Magicianto him, hired for four} 
Crownes in hand (which were to buy things for the ſa- 


| He obſerving the moones increaſe, (the proper time for 
| ſuch| 


 [yard, abour midnight, firſt call'd up co us Anaxicles, Glau- 


| [fall Cow; then into a little dogge. Afcer this faſhioning 


|The Clay preſently flew away and = ſhecame, 


{towards himſelf in the women of greateſt wealth, and 


= 
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(uch inchantments}and'having digged a holein che houſe 
cias farher, dead ſeven monthes before. The old man ſtor- 
med, and ragedart his ſonnes love, butin concluſion gave 
licenſe to his affeftion: Next , he raiſed up Hecate , who 
brought Cerberus with her. Then he call'd down the 
Moon, a various ſpeRtacle, by reaſon of her diverſe appea- 
rances, and changes, For firſt ſhe reſembled in counte- 
nance a woman; then ſhe was transform'd into a beauti- 


a lictle (Cupid of Clay, Go,faid he, and fetch Chry/is hither. 


and knockr atthe door, and at her firſt enffance embraced 
Glaucias , ſhow'd her ſelf diſtratedly enamourd, and ac- 
companied himrtijl we heard the Cockescrow. Then the 
Moon flew to heaven, x7ecate ſunke into the earth, the 
Apparitions vaniihr; and wee about day breake ler Chry- 
ſis depart. Had you ſeen this, Tychiades, you would not 


would,indeed, beleeve this, had I ſeen it. But am otherwiſe 


as you, As forthe Chry/is, you ſpeake of, Iknow her to 
be an ealy amorous woman. Nor do [ perceive any need 
why you ſhould imploy an earthen Embaſſadourtoher, 
ortrouble a Magician from the North, ot the Moon, for 
theaffetion of one whom for twenty drachmes you may 
draw as far as the North pole; being a woman {o readily 
prepared to meet your Incantations: Though ſhe be rhus 
nnlike your apparitions. For they (as you report) atthe 
ſound of Braſſe,or lron vaniſh: Bur ſhe no ſooner heares 
Silver, but ſhe runs to the ſound, Beſides,] cannot bur | 
wonder at the Magician, thar being able co inforce me 


thereby draw wholetalents from them, he ſhould for the 


inconſfiderable price of four Crownes procure affection 


long diſtruſt the force of charmes. You ſay well, ſaid I,1| 


to be pardon'd, if at ſuch viſions I be not as quick-ſighred | 


for Glaucias, "Tis folly in you, faid Ton,to beleeve nothing. 
X x23 7 I 
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|| $Kill'd in ſuch Arts , bath reſtored after they have falq 


_ | he, afair Statue ſtanding in my hall, the-wyork of Demetri- 


| would faine ask you,what you think of them who haye 
deliverd Dzmoniackes from their poſſeſſions; and haye 
evidently charm'd forchtheir Devills. I necd not cell you 
how many the Syrian, who came from PaleFtine, a man 


down Lunatick , ſtared with their eyes, and foamed at 
mouth, and hath ſentthem away,cured,andreleaſt them 
for great ſummes, of their diſtempers. For ſtanding by 


them as they lye, he askes the evill ſpirit from whence he 
entred into the Body. The poſleſt perſon, mean rime, i 
ſpeechleſſe,and the Devill replying , in Greek , or ſome 
barbarous language , tells from whence heis and how 
he entred the man, whereupon-he by adjuration , and 
threats,if he offer to diſobey,caſts him our. I ſavy a Devil 
caſt out black, and of the colour of ſoore, No marvailel. 
01, ſaid 1, that you ſaw ſuch viſions, Plato the father of 
your ſe&t hath taught you to ſee ides5,a ſpectacle roo reh. 
ned , and ſubtle, for our dullſenſe. Many others as wel 
as you, Ton, ſaid Eucrates, have met with Devills, ſome hy 
nighe,others by day,l have,not once, buta thouſand time; 
ſeen ſuch SpefFrums, and wasar firſt frighted with them, 
but cuſtome hath at lengrch made cher not ſtrange, or un- 
familiar. Eſpecially ſince an Arabian gave me a ring,made 
of the iron taken from a crofle, and taughtme an ambigu- 
ous, diverſe ſenſed charme;unlefle you retuſe to give credit 
co me, allo , Tychiades. How canl1 chooſe, ſaid I, but be. 
leeve Eucrates , the fon of Dino; eſpecially being ſo wiſea 
man, and having the freedom ro ſpeak whart you pleaſe 
wich authotity in your owne houſe? Hear ſome paſſages 
of a ſtatue of mine, then, ſaid Eucrates, which nightly 
appears to all my family,both men, and maides; whocan 
witneſſe ſo much tro you ,as well as 1. Of which of your 
Statues, {aid [2 Did you not obſerveat your entrance, ſaid 


45, the Statuarie, Do you meanthe Quoiter, ſaid I, who 
ſtands wryed in a Geſture ready todeliyer, with his quot 


hand 
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| by Critias Neſcota. Did you not marke the ſtatue by the 
conveyance of water, with the bigge belly, bald ,half na-- 
ked, part ofthe haires of his beard pluck of, of huge {i-| 


 |[newes, and every way reſembling a man? I mean Pelie 


[Statue you laugh at; do you thinke he cannot as well ins | 


|the houſe; all my ſervants have ofcen mer him ſinging: he 


[our diſturbance; he waſherh himſelf much, and playes all 


_ 
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poſture, and riſe wich his throw? Not him, ſaid hee; the 
Quoiter you ſpeak of is one of Myrons peeces. Nor do 1 
mean the fair Statue next to him, filletred about the head 
with a bend; which is a peece of Polycletus's. You are 
alſo co paſſe over thoſe which ſtand on the right hand as 


you enter, among whom are the Tyrant-{layers,carved 


chus, he who 15 {o like a Corinthian Captain. 1 ſaw ſuch a 
one, {aid {, onthe right hand of Saturn;having a wither'd 
wreath, and fillet on his head, and guilt Plates on his 
Breſt. I, ſaid Eucrates, cauſed them to be guilt, after he 


and take heed how you {coffe athim, ſaid Excrates; leaſt 
he ſhortly take revenge of you. I know the power of the 


flict a feaver, as expellone*t Be ſo powerfull a Statue, pro. | 
pitious, and mercifall co me, ſaid1: pray, whatelſe have 
your faraily {cen him do? As ſoonas itbegins to be night, 
ſaid he, deſcending from his Pedeſtall , he walkes round 


hurts none that give him way, bur paſſeth by them with- 


night, as we gueſle by the noyſe ofthe water. Conſider, 
aid], whether your Statue be Pelichus,or Tal the (retan, 


nell, and guardian of the Country. Were he notmade of 
Copper, bur wood, [ ſhould probably thinke he were not 
the workmanſhippe of Demetrius , bur one of Daedalus 
motions. For you lay,he frequently walkes from his Ba» 
is, Beware, Tychiades, ſaid he, you be not hereafter ſorry 
foe your floutes.I couldtell you what he ſuffer'd who ſtole 


hand reverſt, and one knee bent, as if he meant to'vary 


had in three dayes cured me ofa deſperate feaver. Was | 
the famous Pelichus, chen, a Phylitian (axd 1? He is now, | 


who lived with Mings , whoſe braſen Statue was Centis | 


— 
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| The puniſhment of ſuch aſacriledg muſt needs be dire. 


| A ſervant of mine, a Lybian, oneof my Grooms, percei. 


|| Here Antizonw, the Phyſician , ſeconding him ſaid, I,E 


| | which, as ſoon as the Candles are pur out , walkes circus 


—_— $ n— 


the farthings, which we every new moon offer to him, 


Full ;-1aid ſon. Pray what was it, Eucrates? I deſire tg 
hear , how incredulous ſoeyer Thchiades be. Many far. 
things , ſaid hee, lay athisfeer, and ſome other Silver 


| coynes were faſtened with wax to his knees, beſides di.| 


verſe Silver Plates, offer'd to him by the devotion, and 
gratitude of thoſe whom he had recovered from feavey, 


ving the Statue one night abſenc, adventured to ſteal hi 
oblations. Obſerve how Pelichus , finding himſelf, ar hi 
return, robbed,revenged himſelf and bewrayed the theet,| 
Who all night walk. up and down the Hall in a Circl, 
unabie, like one faln into a Labyrinth, to ger our; till nex 
morning he vas apprehended with his ſtealthsabour him 
and proportionably whipt. Nor did he live long after 


_ 


but dyed miſerably beaten every night, as he ſaid, and 
confirm'd it with the markes ſeen in his body next day 
Now, ifpleaſe you, Tychiades, ſaid Eucrates, laugh at Pels 
chus,and me,for a Doter of Mino's time.Certainly £ucrats, 
ſaid | aslong as Brafle is Braſſe, and your ſtatue burthecrez 
rure of Demetrius, the Alopecian , who carved not Gods, 
buc men, I ſhall nor fear the Image of your Pelichus , not] 
much care for the threats of the originall were he alive, 


crates, have alſo a brazen Hippocrates, abour a cubir long, 


larly through all che houſe, making a noyſe , overturning 
boxes,compounding medicines, and flinging open doors: 


elpecially if we omit to pay him his yearly ſacrifice. 
Doth Hippocrates the Phylitian, then , require to be acti 
kced to, ſaid I, and take itillif he be nor feaſted with ob- 
lations athisſer times? Methinkes 'twvere honour enough 
ro power wine to him, or crown him with Garlands. 
Hear another paſſage, ſaid Fucrates , which 1 wich many 
other witneſſes ſaw about five years paſt, One harvel 
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field, 1 folicarily retired my felt inco a wood , to weigh, 
and conſider of ſomerhings. Where, at my firſt entrance, 
[heard the howling of dogges, whichl imagined tobe my 
ſonne Mnaſon , going thenabroad,as his manner is, with 
hiscompanionsto ſport themſelves, and hunt.But 'twas 
otherwile. For preſently after followed an Earthquake 


woman comming towards me of horrible aſpe&t, and 
necr half a furlong call, having in her left hand a. Torch; in 
herright a Sword , at leaſt cwenty cubits long. She had 


of her countenance, and viſage ,ſhe reſembled a Gorgon; 
having Snakes for hair , which partly rwind abour'her 


friends, ſaid Excrates, how l yer tremble to cellthe ſtory, 
ceted with feat. Jon, all the while and Dinomachus, and 


drawn by the noſe; and expreſt a ſilent adoration of the 


5 they , who read wiledome to young ſ{cholers, and 
were generally admired, differd only from children in 
their gray hanes, and long beards, and were inall things 
elle more ealy to be deceived then they. Here Dinemachus 
put in, and laid, pray tell me, Eucrates,of whar ſize , and 
| digneſſe were her hounds? Bigger then Indian Elephants, 
replyed he, and alike black , their skinne as rough, ſqual. 
lide, and fowle, I. when | ſaw them , ſtood fill , and 
withall curnd the ſeale ofchering whichthe Arabian gave 
meeto the infide of my finger. Wherevpon Fecate ftri- 
king the the ground with her ſerpentine feet , made a 
great Cleft, which reachr to hell, into which ſhe ſunk by 


douring tree , leaſt aſtoniſhr with the darkneſſe1 ſhould 
<0 | 1 chance 


time, having diſpatcht my reapers about noo into the 


downward feet like a Serpent, upwards in the horrour. 


neck , others hung looſe on her ſhoulders. See, my good 
and vvichall ſhow'd us the hairs on his armes ſtifle , and' 


Cleodemus , ancient men,gave him ſerious attention as if 


and a hideous bellowing like thunder. Aſter this 1 ſawv a | 


degrees. | aſſuring courage, and taking hold ofa neigh-| 


| 


incredible Coloſſus-half-furlong-woman, and gyant-hke |' 
Hobgoblin. Bur I con(ider'd with my (elf, that ſuch men 
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 (chancetofallin headlong, look in, and ſaw allthe things 
[of Hell; The burning lake of Phlegeton, (erberus , and 
Ghoſts; ſome of which 1 knew, eſpecially my father 


whom | ſaw in the very garments wee buried him. Pra 


friendes. After l had taken an exact and univerſall (ur 
vey of things , the vaultcloſed, and ſome of my ſervant, 


leek me before 'twas quite ſhut. Speake, Pyrrhias, do] 
ſay erue? Moſt true, by Fuprer, Sir, ſaid the fellovy; for! 
my ſelf heard the barking of the dogges through the 
[cave, and ſaw theflaſhes of che Torch. Herel ſmiledto 
hear the howling, and flames putin by the witnefle, You 
have feen nothing ftrange, ſaid (leodemus , or what hath 
not been ſeen by others For l, in my fickneſle , nor long 
ſince, ſaw the hke apparition, At which time Antigonw, 
here, viſited me, and gave me ſeven dayes Phyſik for: 
feaver , more hot, and violent then fire. One day alllct 
the room, ſhut the door, and ſtay'd without , by you 
preſcription, Antigen , it perchance ſolicarineſſc might 
entice meinto a ſlumber. Bur | lying awake, ſavy a good 


—_— 
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| Eucrates, ſaid lon, whatdid the ſoules departed dof Wha 
ſhouldchey do,anſwer'd he, butconverſeincompanies,and 
ſocieties with their frends,and Allyes,inthe Daffodill mead: 
 Henceforth , then , ſaid lon, letthe followers of Epicury 
urge arguments againſt Plats,and his diſcourſes of the ſoul, 
Bur did you not ſee Socrates,and Plato, among the dead? 
Secrates, replied he, | ſaw, but not more. clearly then to 
gueſſe at him by his baldneſs and ſtrutting belly. Pl 


to I knew not, nor is't fit | ſpeak more then truth tomy 


of which my man Pyrrhias here was one, came chithero' 


11; youth approach me, clothed in white: wh o atrerhe 
hadrayſed me, lead methrough ſuch another cleft down 
to hell, as 1 preſently perceived , when 1 beheld Tantalw, 
Tityw , and Siſyphus, What need | report to you the reſt 
Briefly, | was brought to a Tribunal, where vvere preſent 
Fac, Charon , the Deſtigies , and Furies. Where, allo, 


one ſate as King, vvho ſeemed to be Pluto, by his reading 


vil 
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| 
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ofa Catalogue of their names who were to dye, and had 
already our-lived their limited time. The young man 
brought me, and preſented me to him. But Pluco much 
diſplealed , ſaid ro him , his thred is not yer quite 
ſpunne, ler him,therefpre,depart again. And fetch Demy- 
lus the Brafter, who hath exceeded his. diſtaffe. Where- 
upon I joyfully return'd,releaſt of my feaver , and told all 
my neighbours, that Demylus was ſhortly to dye. Who 
then, alſo, lay fick , as 'twvas reported. And ſhortly afcer 
wee heard the Cryes of them that lamented his death. 
What miracle is this? Said Antigonus. I knew one, who 
after he had been buried rwwenty dayes, roſe again. For 


[Igave him Phylick before his dearh, and after his reſurre- 


Rion. Methinkes, ſaid I , in twenty dayes his body 
ſhould purrifie, or periſh with famine. Unlefle you ad- 
miniftred toan Epimenides. As we thus diſcourſt,came in 
Eucrates (onnes from exerciſe. One agrown youth, the 
other aboutthe age of fifteen. Who having ſaluted us fate 
down upon the bed by their father, and a chair was 


theſe-rwo, (and Jaid his hands onthem) asthat which 
| thall nowtellyou, Tychiades,is true. Tis well known 
how dearlylloved my vvife, the mother of theſe, of hap- 
py memory: vvbhichl expreſt both in my carriageto her 
vvhile ſhe lived, & afcer her death. For 1 burnt vvith her 
hervvhole vvardrobe,&the garments ſhe moſt delighted 
in vvhen ſhelived, The ſeventh day afrer her funeral], lay 
inthis bed, as [do novv, having abated my ſorcovv. And 
lilently reading to my ſelt Platos little trat of the ſou], De- 
menete entred, and fate dovvn by me, as Eucratides (poin- 
ting to his younger ſon) doth now. The boy childiſhly 
trembled and vvaxt pale atthe narration, I, proceeded #u- 
crates, as{oon as 1 beheld her, imbraced her and (obbingly 
{hed ceares. She permitted me not to vveep, bur blamed 


| me, that after all my other expreſſions of affetion to her, 


| 


brought tor me. Here Eacrates taking freſh hint fromthe | 
| preſence of his ſonnes, ſaid, ſo may | have Comfort of 
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[ had not burnt one of her guilc pantofles; which , ſhe 
ſaid , was fallen down behind acheft: which , we not| 
finding, caſt only the other into the funerall pile. As we 
thus talkr, an unhappy dogge, which I loved, lying upon 
the bed, barkt, at whichfound ſhe vaniſhr. Afterwards 
wee found the ſlipper underthe Cheſt, and burnt it. Can 
you ſtill doubr, Tychiades, of truthes ſo manifeſt, and eve. 
ry day apparent? By Fove , ſaidi, they deſervetobe clapt|| 


wich a guilt Sandall , like children , who do not beleeve| i 


you, or impudently queſtion the truth. Here Arignorm, 
the Pythazorean, entred, a man of long nair, and venera.| 
ble alpe&t. You know he is famous for bis wiledome, |. 
and Sirnamed the Sacred. I was {omething relieved| 
with his ſight, and,accordingto the proverb, thought] 
had now got an Axe againſt lyes.For certainly,ſaid I tomy 
ſelf,this wile man will ſtoppe their mouthes from repor. | 
ting any more ſuch prodigies. in a word, thought fortune 
had unexpectedly ſent lome God to my ſuccour. He ſit. 
ting down in a place which (leodemus reſigned to him, 
firſt, enquired of Eucrates his diſeaſe, and being informed 
how he did,askt us what wediſcourſt of: for as I entred,| 
ſaid he, methought ITheard you buſted in an excellent ſub. 
ject. We were perlwading this man of Adamant,ſaid Eu- 
crates, pointing at me, to belecve there were Devills. And 
that the ſhades, and loules of men departed, did wander 
up and down the earth, and appear ro whom they plea- 
| ſed. 1 could notchoole but bluſh, and fix my looke ro the 
| ground, our of reverence to 4rignotus, Perchance, Eucra- 
tes, laid he, Tychiades holds that their Soules only do walk 
who dyed violently, namely ſuch as were ſtrangled, be-| 
headed, crucified, or the like; andthat thoſe who dye na- 
tarally walke nor. If this be his opinion, he is not co be] 
blamed. No ſuch matter, replyed Dinomachus , he neither} 
| holdes that there are ſuch things, or that they were ever 
ſeen. How ſay you, Sir, ſaid Arignotus looking frowning]y 
upon me, do you deny ſuch apparitions as are viſible to 


all] 
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{ted; was of a long time undweltin, Ifany did adventure 


me certain #zyptian bookes; of which | have ſtore upon 


|lhaving a diretall Spell in readineſle, vvhich Ipronounced 


|freed from Divells. Wichall caking him, and many others 


CAC OI 


all} You mult pardon my Infidelty , {aid I, who never 
ſaw any. 1t1 had, ſhould beleeve, as You do. It eyer you 
00 to (Corinth , {aid he, ask for the hone of Eubatides, 
and when 'tis ſhown you, by the Cranenm, enter, and rell 
Tuiusche Porter, you defireto (Ee the place from whence 
drignot:3 the Pythagorean conjured away the Devill, and 
rendred the houſe habitable. May wee requeſt the whole 
tofy? Replyed Eucrates. The houſe, ſaid he, being haun- 


toinhabire ir, they were [cared, and perſecuted away by a 
horrid; and diſmall Apparicion; So chart it began to fall ro 
rvine, and the roofe to droppe; nor had any manthe cou- 
rage to enter into it. When | heard hereof , carrying with 


ſuch Arguments) I went to the hauſe abouc the firſt ſleep, 
much diſlwaded,and almoſt violently reftrayned by mine 
Hoſt , after he knevy vvhither | meant co go; verily ſuppo- 
ing [ vvent to my deſtruction. Notvvithitanding, taking 
aTaper vvith me entred the houſe alone, and placing the 


lyro my ſelf. In comesthe Devill,thinking hevvas to deal 
yvith ſome vulgarfellovv, and hoping to fright me like 0+ 


ſelf. Ar his firſt appearance hErryed, by making an orbi- 
clar aſſault, ro vaaquiſh me, and ſometimes turn'd him- 


ſelfiaro a Dogge, then into a Bull, laſtly into a Lyon. Bur 


in the Z2yptick tongue, charm'd him back into adarke 


[corner of che houſe, And having vvell obſerved the place | | 
yyhere he ſunk,l left (peaking. In the morning, after eve- | 


ty bodyes difpair, vvho thought to find me ſlayn, like 6» 
thers, |, againlt che expectation, came forth and vvent to 
Eubatides, And told him the glad nevves, that he might | 
ſafely inhabic his houſe, vvhich vvas novy purged and 


linke in the great hall, and my ſelf onthe floor, readfilent- | 


thers. A rough,thaggy fiend , and blacker then darkneſſe | 
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(vwho follovved ont of curioſity, along vvith me tothe 
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| place where I aw the fiend vaniſh , I commanded itt 
be digged with pickaxes, and ſpades. We had not dig, 
gedaboueayard deep, but we founda dead man, con, 
med, and nothing left to repreſent him but the Scele. 
ron. Which wetook up and buried. And from that tim 
the houſe ceaſed to be moleſted with viſions. When 4. 
rienorus had finiſh his narration, being a man of prod. 
gious wiſedome, and generally reverenced , there were 
not any of the company who did not condemne me f 
ſtupidity for being incredulous. Neverthelefle , I, neither 
daunted with his beard, nor their opinion of him, ſaid 
can ſucha man as you, A4rignotws., from whom alone] 
| hoped to hear the truth, be fraught alſo with fumes and 
| Phantaſmes? You have verified the proverb, I have founi 
coales for treaſure, If, ſaid, Arignotus , you neither belecye 
me, nor Dinomachus, nor ( l:odemus, nor Eucrates , whon 
can you produce more Authentick to diſprove us? Ama 
much admired, ſaid I, Democritus the Abderite. Who wa 
ſo ſmally perſwaded of fuch fictions , thar ſhutting him 
ſelf up in a monument without the Citty, he there lived, 
wror, and compoſed nights , and dayes. And when cet. 
tain boyes,defirous to ſcare, and fright him, arrayed them 
ſel ves like Ghoſts in blacke Garmencs,and wearing coun: 
cerfeir vizards on their heads, lurrounded him , and fre- 
| quen:ly skipt about him, heneither feared their diſguiſes, 
| nor at all reguarded them, but wroton, and bid them ceak 
to play the fooles. So firmly did he beleeve, that Souls 
were nothing after their departure from the body. Cer 
tainly, replycd Eucrates , Democritus was the veryer foo| 
! ro.thinke ſo. I will, therefore, report one ſtory more, in 
| which! my ſelf was an AQor , and took it not up upon 
rel:tion. Perchance when you hear it, Tychiades the truth 
of che narration , will convince you. When lived in & 
£ypt, yet a boy, ſent thither by my father , to learn their 
Arts, | had a delire to laile to ({optus , and from thence to 
hear the famous Memnon ſound at the riſing of the ſun. 
Whom 
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[inall che learning of che Zgyprians. He was ſaid to have 


thing it, ſpoke acharmto it, and enabled itto go, and in 


| would draw water, provide , and drefle our ſupper, and 


——— 
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Whom I heard, not as others ordinarily do, yeeld anun- 
{ignificant ſound; Bur Memnon himſelf utter'd Oracles to 
me, and open'd his mouth in ſeven verſes. Which, but 
chac | ſhould digrefſe,] would repeatto you. As we were 


Prieſt of Memphis, admired for his wiſedome, and skill'd 


liged three and twenty years ina cave under ground, and 
tre to have learnt Magick of 1s. You mean my Tutor 
Pancrates , replyed Arignotws , he is a religious man, ſhas. 
ven, goes in linnen, is very learned,ſpeakes Greek purely, 


not who he was. But whenl ſaw him,after-our arrivall 
in the port , among many other miracles which he 
wrought , ride upon Crocodiles, approach ſuch cruell 
beaſts, andthey to reverence him ,and wagge their tayles, 
[ gueſſed him to be fome ſacred perſon. And by degrees 
infinuared my ſelf into his acquaintance , and friend{hip. 
Sothat ac lengrh herevealed all his ſecrets, and myſteryes 
to me” To be ſhort, he perfwaded meto leave all my 


at Sea, there ſayled in company with us a certain holy 


is tall of ſtature, hath a bow noſe, full lippes, and ſmall | 
|[kgges. The very ſameanſwer'd Eucrates. Ar firſt I knew 
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ſervants at Memphis, and to accompany him alone; who 
promiſed we ſhould not wantatrendants. And fromthart 
time chus we lived. When we came intoan Inne, he ta- 
kingthe bolt ofthe door , or a broom, or bar , and clo- 


all things to. reſemble a man. The thing going forth, 


diligently wait, and attend upon'us. After his bufineſſe 
Was done, he pronounced another charm, and turn'd the | 
broom into a broom again, and the peſtle into a peſtle. 
This was an Art which, though labour'd much, I could 
not learn of him. For this was a myſtery which he deny- 
ed me, though in all things elſe he were open. One day, | 
hiding my ſelf in a darke corner, I overheard his charm, 


. bolt 


en... 


which was bur three ſyllables. He having appointed the 
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| | bolrirs buſineſle, vventinco the marker. The next day, he 
having ſome other imployment in the marker, F taking| 
the peſtle, and apparellingit, in like manner pronounced 
the ſyllables , and bid it ferchme ſome water. When it 
had brought me a balon full ,*ris enough, ſaid I, fetch no 
' more, but be apeille ;again. Burit was ſofar from obey-þ 
ing me,that itccalt nor ro ferch water till ithad overflown 
 theroom-: 1; much troubled ar the accident, and feariyg 
leaſt if Parerates ſhould return (as he did) he would | 
| much diſpleaſed ,took an Axe, andcutthe peſtle in rwo,| | 
| Then both partes taking ſeyerall buckets fercht water.) | | 
And in Read of one,l had iwo ſervants. In the-mean time] ll | 
Pancrates' camein , and perceiving what had happen'd | | 
trransform'd them into wood again, as they were before| I |! 
[ utter'd the ſpell. Shortly after he ſecretly left-me, and va-| Il |: 
( 

{ 


| niſhing went I know nor wither. And can you now, 
ſaid Dinomachw , make a man of a bolt? I have bur one 
halfofthe Art replyed he, nor am able toreturn him in- 
to his former ſhape, lf,therefore, I once make him a water] Ul |! 
bearer ; we: ſhall be driven fromthe houſe by a deluge.| Il | 
Will you old men, {aid 1, never leave to ſpeake monſtrous| Il | 
fions? Tf forno other reaſon, yet for theſe young boyes| || | 
ſakes, forbear your improbable, and terrible narrations till} I |: 
ſome othertime,leaft they be inſenfibly fil'd with uncouth| I |: 
affrightments,6& fables. Accuſtome them notto hear things| ÞÞ | 
which will make impreſſions, and trouble them all their} I} | 
life; make them ſtartar every'ſound, and fill them withdi-j Þ| |: 
verſe ſuperſtitions. You do well, ſaid Eucrates, to put me| || |! 
1a minde of ſuperſtition. Pray whatthink you of Oracles,| 
|-Lychiades, & Predi&tions, & Prophecies, utter'd by people| Þ| |] 
inſpired, and heard from Curtaines , or delivered in verle| || |! 
by a Virgin, which foretel[sthings ro comet Cannor cheſe| || |! 
things fall under your belief neither? I forbearto teliyou| || |* 
chat | have aſacred ring whoſe ſeale beares the image of| || || 
Apollo, and that' the God himſelf frequently ralkes with| || |! 
me; leaſt you ſhould thinkel fainethis of my felf, out of 
| | : arrogance.) | |_ 
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arrogance, I will only tell'you whatl ſaw and heard fri 


faires. Next [ will reportto you what I ſaw at Pergamus,& 
keard at Patara:Whenl ſaild homeward from eypt he- 
ing inform'd thit there was an open, infallible Oracle at 
Mallus, which verbatim gave clear anſwers to every mans 
inquiryes , written in anote,and deliver'd to his Prieſt, 
thought [ ſhould do well, as I ſayl'd by, to try the Oracle, 


| and conſult the God concerning my future fortunes. 1 by 


this entrance perceiving that Fucrates was likelyto length- 
en his ſtory , and that he had begun no very compendi- 
ous diſcourſe of Qracles,and not holding itfirto contraditt 
them longer,leaving him ſailing from Zgypt ro Mallu (for 
Iaw them diſcontented with my preſence,as an oppoler 
of their fictions }I will take my leave, (aid I,and go ſeek Les 
ontichws. For 1 have urgent occaſion to. meet with him. 
You, who thinke humane paſſages not ſufficient , have 
the liberry to call the Gods into your fabulous diſcourſes. 
And having lo ſaid ,T departed. They, glad of their free- 
dome , in likelyhood entertained , and. feafted them- 
(elves with impoſtures, I, cloyd with whar I heard, 
am come to you, Philocles , jult like thoſe who having 
drunk new wine, and ſwoln their belly , have need to 
vomit: I would give any money for a potion of obli- 
vionto make me forget , and to waſh away the mil- 
chievous remembrance of what 1 heard. Who ſtill, 
methinkes, ſee monſters, Devils and Hecates. 
Philocles. 1, alſo, ſuffer'd in your relations, Thchiades, 
For they ſay , that they not only grow diſtracted, and fear 
the water , who are bitten by mad dogges , but if 
[the man bitten bite another , 'tis equall ro the bite 
of a dogge , and begets the like diſtemper, ſo you 
having been bitten by Eucrates fictions , have bit- 
ten me alſo, and filled my fancy with Devills. 
13chiades, However let us take courage , ſince we 
Z7z have 


————— 


Ampbilochus ar Mallus, "who entertained me with a long 
[diſcourſe and conſulced the Oracle concerning my af- 
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have an excellent Antidote to cure us , truth, and right 


|tionofthe Ancients , to fit liftning to fidlers, and toſee 
| an effeminarte fellow looſly clad , charm you with bawdy 


reaſon. Which if we make our rule, we ſhall be 
croubled wich no ſuch empty , and vain falſhoods, 


7 2 s IR 
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A defence of dancing. 


The Speakers, Lycinus , and Crato. 


Lycinus. Some (rato , by the birterneſle of your inve. 
Etive, 1 gueſle you have long ſtudyedro di 
ſparage both dances , and the Arr of dancing , andu; 
who delight in ſuch ſhowes , as if we misbuſied ou 
ſelves in a vain , womaniſh exerciſe, know the great 
nefle of your errour , and how much you have decti| 
ved your ſelf, to blame one ofche moſt excellent recre 
ations of life. Though you are to be pardon'd,if having 
originally been bred to a ſovvre life , and taught to hold 
nothing commendable, which is not ſevere, your want 
experience have caſt you upon ſuch DetraQions. 
Crato, For you , moſt delicate Lycinus , being ſuch a 
man as you are, well bred ; and indifferently inſtrutedin 
Philoſophy , to forſake the beſt ſtudies, and the converſs 


ſonges, and act the loves of ſuch ancient ſtrumpers as the 
luſtfull Ph4dra, Parthenope, and Rbodope, and all rhis per 
form'd with Knick-Knacks, obſcene geſtures, and ſounds 


; of the feet, are,doubtleſle, moſt ridiculous paſtimes , and 


little beleeming one of your free education. Wherefore 
hearing howyou imployed your time in ſuch 1pectacles, 
[ not only bluſht for'you , but was much prieved , that 
having ſtudyed Plato, (/bryſigpus, and Ariſtotle, you ſhould 
lit and ſuffer, ike them whoſe cares aretickled with a fea- 
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ther, There being otherwiſe numberleſle encertainment;, 
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t Þ | As vercuous Sights, rare Muſitians, and artificial Singers | 
|| [ro the Harp, in grave Tragedyes , and merry Comedyes, 
which delcrve ro be fſtiled exerciſes. You had need, 
| therefore, gentle Sir, frame a large Apology to the lear- 
ned,if you mean not to be utterly expell'd , and baniſhe 
from the flock of the vertuous. Your beſt coutle , there- 
fore, in my opinion , will be to cure all by a deniall, 
and not at all ro confeſle your [elf guilty of ſuch acrime, 
And for the future take heed leaft, unknown to us, of 
'the man you were, you be transformed into ſome Lye, 
| [or Bacche. And fo nor only raiſean impuration onyour 
| |{elf, bur on us allo, if likeyſſes , wee draw you nor from 
+ |theinchantedcup, andreduce you to your former ſtudyes, 
1|@ | before you be inſenſibly en{narcd by the Syrens of the 
| | Theater. For they laid Siege only co the car, and might 
iſ | be ſayl'd by by the help of wax: bur you ſeem wholly ca- 
| |ptived by your eyes. 

of | cine. Trutt me, Crato,you have lctlooſe your fierce 
{|} |dogge upon me. But your example of the Lote-eaters, 
fl |and inſtance of the Syrens, carry no reſemblance to my 
caſe: incethey, who taſtedthe Lote, and heardthe Syrens, 
i\ |periſhc, as the revvard of their Luxury, and Attention. | 
| | Whereas I, beſides the wonderfull pleaſurel have con- | | 

|| | ceived , have henceraiſed excellent advantage. For I am TH 
| | | neither fallen into the oblivion of my houſchold affaires, [| 
jy | | or into an ignorance of the things concerning my lelf, ] 
rel | | but ro ſpeake without diſfimulation , have returned 
| | | fromthe Theater much wiſer, and ſharper ſighted in the | 
&\Þ | duſineſle of life, More fitly , therefore ; might you have 'n 
ad| | | alleadged outof Homer,thathe who ſaw the charming ſpe- | 

rel | | Racle ſayled away delighted, and the more amply in» 
es,| | | Rructed. 

_ Cato. Good Hercules: What a loſt man are you, Ly- 
dl} | cus, Who in ſtead of being aſhamed , can boalt of 
22-| | | Your follyes? So deſperate is your caſe, that you afford 
ts,| | | 8s not any hope of a cure, thus to praiſe exerciſes ſo 
As| Kr fowle, 
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fowle , and deteftable- | | | 
Lycinus, Pray tell me , Crato, have you frequently ſeen 
dancing ,and the paſſages ofthe Theater, which you thus 


accuſe? Or unaccuſtomed to {uch ſpeRacles, do you hold 


{them thus deteftable , and unworthy? ,If you have been 


a SpeRatour , you are as faulty as I: if you have not, take 
heed your reprehenſion ſhow not unrealonable , and 
overbold , thus ro blame what you know not, 

Crate. *"Twould fairly have become, indeed , my long 


beard, and white head ro fit among a crowd of women, 
and frantick Specatours, and there toclappe, and hurle 
ab(urd praiſes , toa wretched fellow, who weepes with 
out caule. | Il 

Lycinus. You are to be excuſed, (rato. Yet if you 
will for once obey my per{[waſion, and for meer trial 
ſake afford your preſence, and ſubmir your eyes, I am 
certain you will nor afterwards refrain to take up the firſt, 
& moſt commodious place inthe Theater , from whence 
you may both exaCtly ſee, and hear all. 

Crato. May cleanliefſe forſake me , when I do (0 
And may my limbey be for everrough , and my chinne 
unſmooth , as I pitty) you petfe&tly gone in a diſtradi. 
on, 

Lycinus. Sparing your blaſphemies, then , wil't pleaſc 
you ro hear me ſay ſomething of dancing, and of the 
commodityes which attend it?Howy it'not only delights, 
but profits the beholders? how greatly it teacherh, and in- 
ftructs, & faſhionsthe mind of the SpeRatours, entertain- 
ing them with excellentpreſentments, .& exerciſing them 


| 


with the beſt lectures, and at once exprefling a common 
amiableneſſe of the ſoule, and body? Now thart all this 
is performed with Mulick, and number , is not the diſpa- 

ragement bur praiſe of dancing. | 
Crato, TI have not much leiſure to heare a mad man 
ſpeake in praiſe of his diſtemper: yer if you will needes 
ventyour toyes,l am prepared to yeeld you friendly atten» 
j tion, 
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tion, and to lend my eares, and ſhall be able withour 
wax to endure your triflings, Here,then,l become ſilent, 
ſpeake your pleaſure,as if no man heard you. 

Lycinus. 'T was thethingl ſhould have craved of you, 
(rato. For you ſhall ſhortly perceive whether whar 1 


ſcem to mee not to know , that dancing is nonew inven- 


tion , Or of yeſterdaycs, or the other dayes growth , or 
born among our fore-fathers , or their Anceſtours. But 
they who molt cruely derive dancing , ſay it ſprung with 
the firft beginning of che univerſe; and had a birth 
equally as ancient as loye. Since the regular motion 
of the ſtarres, and the combination of che fixt with 
the planers , their muſicall conſort , and well orderd 
harmony, are but ſo many examples of the originall of 
dancing. Which increaſing by degrees , and alwaies gain- 
iog new acceſſes for the beſt, hath at length arrived to its 
perfection , and is become a various , harmonious , and 
mulicall verrue. The Goddeſle Cybele, as they report, firſt 
delighted wth che Art , enjoyned the ( oribantes in Phry. 
2ia, and the Caretes in_ (reet, to uſe dancing. From 
whole practice of it the received no ſmall benefit, For 


they , dancing round him,faved her ſonne Fupiter, who 
cannot bur aſcribe his preſervation to them , by whoſe 
meaſures he eſcapt his fathers teeth. The manner of their 
dancing was in Armour , with Swords claſht againſt 
Bucklers; at once expreſling a divinely inſpjred,& watlike 
meaſure. In time , the nobleſt Cretans Rtudjoully addi. 
ging themſelves to this exerciſe, became moſt excellent | 
dancers, as well private men, as Princes, and (ſuch as bore | 
way. Homer , therefore , intending not to diſparage 
butro commend Meriones , called him Dancer: Who was 
ſo famous and generally renowned for this qualicy,that 
he was thereby not only knownto the Greekes , buttothe | 
Trojans his enimiesz00. Who obſerved, I ſuppoſe, a kind 
of beauty in his fights , and muſlicall Geſture , which he 
: 'Z23 tooke| 
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him; 


Soon had my Spear peirc't thee , Meriones, 
Although a Pancer- | 


Though he were not, in truth, vanquiſhr, but by his 
Skill in dancing, I ſuppoſe, eafily avoided the darts 
burl'd at him. Though | might-mike inſtance in diverſc 
other Hero's who buſted themlelves inthis quality ,& mad: 
their exerciſe an Art; Yet I will content my ſelf with Ne. 
oprolemus, Achilles ſonne: Who ſo excell'din this Science, 
that he added thereto rhe nobleſt kind ; from him called 
the Pyrrbichian Dance. Achilles , alſo , himſelf, hearing 
thus much of his ſonne, was. more joy d, I beleive 
chen wich his excellent ſhape, or ſtrength of bodyc. Nay 
the Citty of Troy remain'd unconquer'd, till by -his skill 
in dancing 'twas ruined, and Jaid levell with the 
ground. The Lacedemonians , alſo , who were alwaie 
held the ſtoureſt Grecians , having learnt from (afty, 
and Pollux to (aryatize ( which is a kind of Dance, 
raught at ficft by the (/aryans, a people of Laconia,) per- 
formed all their Archievements afterwards in mulick, 
and made war by the ſound of the pipe, and the orderly 
trcadings and mealures of the foot , fo that the fie (ill 
gave the fignall:othe battle, which made them ſo univer- 
lally victorious, mulick and numbers {till direfing their 
Marches. You may obſerve their young men no leſle addi 
Red co dancing, then to bear Armes.For having ar Armes 
end a while ſtrugled, and mutually given , and received 


blowes , after a ſhort reſpite, their encounters end in a 
dance, Where a minſtrell ſer in the middeſt, playes, and 
keepes time with his foot; whileſt they regularly fol- 
lowing one another, and ordering their motions by his 
runes , caſt themſelves into figures of all ſorts; ſometimes 
war-like; ſometimes amorous; moſt ſuitable to Bacchus, 


rooke in from dancing. The verles, ſpeake thus of 


| and Venus, Nay the Song which they ſing in dancing 
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wearcs the name of YVenw, and Cupid, As if they joyned 
with them in their ſporting and dancing. And another 
ſong they have (for they fing roo) which comprehendes 
how to dance; and runs thus. 


Farre, Boyes , be hence unskillfull feet: | 


Let every ſtep in numbers meet. | 


Thar is, dance better. The like cuſtome have they | | 
who danc't the Bracelet. A kind of dance common to 
young men, and virgins. In which one ſo ſucceeded | #1 
another , as to reſemble a Bracelet. For a young man } | 
led, and expreſt all the yourhfull motions which he was | 
to practice afterwards in the war, A Virgin bluſhingly # | 
followed, and fo expreſt the morions of a woman, that ; 
from both ſprung a Bracelet, compounded of modefty,] -: | 
and valour. Liketo theſe is the dance call'd the Bare feet. | | 
As for the dance, which Homer, in his ſhield, makes for | 
Ariadne , and that other dance contrived by Dadalw for 


her, I paſſe over as well knownto you. As, alſo , therwo þ 
leaders ofche dance, which the Poetthere calls dancers on | | 
|their heads; beſides whar he there (ayes; F 


The Youthes in Dancing rowl'd 


As if dancing were the greateſt ornament , Yulcan| | | 
|had inſerted into the ſhield. Nor is it ſtrange thar the | 
(orcyrans ſhould ſp much delight in dancing , being a} - 
people {o delicate, and ſo abounding with all plenty. Thar, 1 
therefore , which Homer makes Ulyſſes moſt admire a- E 
mongſt them was the nimbleneſle of their feet. In The/- [t+---1 
ſaly the exerciſe of dancing hath ſo prevailed, that they 
Riletheir Princes, and Generalls the Leaders of the dance. 
As appears by the Inſcription of their Statues, which they | 

erect tothe beſt deſervers. The Citty,, ſayes one, prefer'd | j- 
him as the fore-dancer. The people, ſayes, another, dedi-' 

cate theſe Statues to 7ation for dancing the battle well. F1 
| ſpare to tell you , that you ſhall ſcarce find any ancient, | 
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religious ſolemnity wichout dancing. A cuſtom, doubr,| 
lefle,, inſtituted by Orpheus , Muſeus , and other excellent 
Dancers of that time: who, asathing moſt becomming 
decreed ; that none ſhould be initiated to ſuch rites bur 
wich meaſure , and dancing. And to prove this true, 
they , who were initiated , were bound not to reveale 
| their rites to thoſe that wete not. 'From whence they 
| who divulge myſteryes,asall khow,are proverbially ſaid 
to undance them, At Delss no ſacrifices | were' offer'd| 
without dancing, and muſick. Where a Quire of boyes 
entring with a flute and harp, danced, and they , who 
among them were judged the moſt skillfull, followed, 
From whence the tunes which were compoled for ſuch 
Quires were call'd dance- tunes, and were ſer for the Vill, 
Bur why inſiſt Lupon the Grecians, ſince the Indian,| 
every morning when they riſe, pray tothe Sunne , not 
as we do, who hold the kiſling of our hand to be acom. 
leat devotion, but turning themſelves towards the| 
Eaſt , ſalute the Sunne with a Dance, filently ordering 
their poſtures , aad morions, in imitation of his.. And 
this among the Indians is prayer , devotion , and (acrifice, 
witch which twice a day , mornings, and evenings , they 
keep the Sun propitious, Then, the Ztbiopians alwaies 
go to war dancing, Nor will a Moore offer to pluck an 
arrow from his head (which ſerves them in ſtead of| 
quivers ſtuck round with ſhafts like ſo many rayes)till 
he have firſt danced, and by ſuch agitation threatned, 
| and terrified his cnemy. Nor wereit amiſle, having paſt 
through India and Zthiopia, to drawy our diſcourſe down 
to their neighbouring Zzype. Where the ancient' fiction 
| which goes of Proteus , merhinkes, fignifyes him to be 
only a certain Dancer, and Mimick ; who could trans- 
torm, 2nd change himſelf into all ſhapes; ſomerimes a&- 
ing the fluidneſle of water, ſometimes the ſharpneſſe 
| ot fire , occaſioned by the quickneſle of irs aſpiring moti- 
_ | on; ſometimes the fiercenefſe of a Lyon , and fury of a 
[1 hg Libbard 
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Libbard , and waving of an Oake, and .whart ever heli. 
ſted. From whence the fable, wreſting his narurall parts 
ſomething pardoxically , fain'd him to- be really changed 
iacothe things: he 'a&ted, The like abilities are found in 
che Dancers of. our time: whom you may in/an inſtant 
ſce ſuddainly -metamorphoſed, and turn'd into a Proteus. 
we may, alfo , conjecture thar Empuſa,"who turn'd her 


ſelf incoa thouſand ſhapes, was ſuch another woman, 


derived 'to us in a fiction. After theſe examples *twere 
Injuſtice ro-forger. the dance practiced :by' the Salii(the 
name of a certain Prieſthood raken from dancing) in ho» 
nour of Mars , the moſt, war-like God ; ia which they 
mingled gravity with religion, Noris the Bithynian fa- 
blealcogecher unſuitable to the 1ralian cuſtome, which re- 
ortes that Priapus , a military God , one of the Titans, 
i believe, or: {dzan Dattyls, learnt this exerciſe with his 
Armes.. .For Mars receiving him from' Funo yet a boy, 


to bear Armes. before he had-made him aperfet Dancer, 


ſhould ever after have the tithe of his ſpoyles taken in 
war. I preſume you expect not I ſhould tell you of the 
Bacchanalls , or feaſts of Bacchus , whoſe celebration 
was nothing but dancing. Now of the nobleſt ſort of 
Dances, there arethree kindes , the Cordacke or Comi- 
call, Sicinnidde or Satyricall, & Harmonious or Tragicall, 
which were invented bythe Satyres , the followers of 
| Bacchus , from whom they take their names. And Bac- 


chus himſelf ufing this Art ſubdued the Taſcanes, Indians, 


Javelines wrapt in Ivye. Wherefore take heed , adwired 
Sir, leaſt you prove impious thus to accuſe ſo Divine, and 
Myſterious an- exerciſe , practiced by ſuch illuſtrious 
Gods, and performed in their honour and which carryes 
with ir ſo much pleaſure joyn'd with ſo much uſefull 
diſcipline, I cannot bur wonder, that being ſo grear a 
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boyfſterous, and beyond meaſure manly , taughthim not | 


For. which the revvard affigned by Funo, was', that he | 


and Lydians , and danced down war-like Nations with | 
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| ſinging , both which are found in dancing; namely 


{dance in the beginning of his Poem ſers this as their 


0 


| 
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lover of Homer , and Heſiod , as you are (for Ionce more 
berake. my (elf ro the Poers) you dare-controule them, 
who above all things. praiſe dancing. For Homer having 
muſterd together rhe things moſt delightfull , and de. 
fixeable , fleep, love, ſinging, and dancing, fliles this lat 
onely praiſe worthy, aſcribiog , indeed; {weetriefle to 


Harmony of voice , and commendable meaſure ,. which 
you thus ſtudy to carpe at. Agaig in another ptace of 
his poem he layes; 


To ſome Foye gives of war-like ations choice, 
Dancing to ſome , to ſome a charming voice, 


For , certainly, a good voice , joyn'd with danciog, is 


peace , oppoſech this as the more commendable to the | 
paſſages of warre.  Andas for Heſiod , who went not by 
hear-lay , but early in the morning ſaw the Mules 


oreateſt praiſe, that in ſofc meaſares they danced round 
about a flowrye fountain , and encircled their farhers Al. 
rar. Yet you, Gentle Sir, almoſt making war with the 
Gods , calumniat dancing. Though Socrates , of all 
men the wiſeſt, ( if we may beleeve Apollo, who ſti- 
lsd him ſo) not only praiſed dancing, but' vouchſaft to 
learn it, alcribing much to the Elegancy, and Grace, 
and Muſicall Treadings,and amiable behaviour of ſuch a 
mover. Nor bluſht he, though old, to reckon dancing 
org kis ſerious imployments. In which, you may 
oueſſe, he ſpent no {mall ſtudye, who refuſed not 
ro learn Arts yet meaner, nor diſdayned to frequent 
the (cooles of the Minſtrells, and to atrend the Lecures 
of Aſpaſia , a known Whore. Yer he beheld this Art one- 


very charming, and the moſt excellent gift ofthe G ods,| 
Again Homer , having divided all things into war , and! 
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ly in its firſt rifing, before 'twas grown upto ſuch height| ' 
of perfection, Did he ſee thoſe who in our time have] 


advanc'd\ 
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[advanc'd it to this great pitch, I aſſure my ſelf, forſa- 
kingall other ſtudyes he would wholly apply his minde 


to this ſpetacle , and wouldreach his Schollers nothing 
elſe. In praiſing Comedy , and Tragedy, you ſeem to 
me to forger that in eicher a peculiar kind of dancing is 
obſerved; the grave in Tragedy, in Comedy the Cor- 
dack , and ſometimes alſo the Sicinnidd. Burt becauſe at 


fidlers , and f1nging to the harpe,, before dancing, calling 
them truely exerciſes, and therefore commendable: ler 
us.l pray, compare them ſeverally with Dancing. Where, 
if pleaſe you, we will paſls over the Pipe, and Harpe, as 
pars and inſtruments of Dancing, and conſider T rage- 
dy as it is, firſt, according to its propertyes , and dreſle. 
What a deformed, and frightfall ſight is ic to ſee a man 
raiſed co a prodigious lengrh , ſtalking upon exalced bul- 
kins , his face diſguiſed with a grimme vizard , widely 
gaping, as if he meant to devoure the SpeRarours: [ 
torbear to ſpeake of his ſtufc Breſts ,; and fore-Bellyes, 


his Nendernefle, As, alſo, his clamour from within, 
when he breakes open, and unlockes himſelf, and when 


ſufferings, and renders himſelf by his very tone odious. 
For as for the reſt,they are1nventions of ancient'Poets. Yet 
as long as he perſonates only ſome Andromache,8& Hecuba, 
his ſinging is tolerable. But for a Hercules to enter dole- 
fully inging,andto forgethimſelf,and neichertoregard his 
Lyons skinne, nor; clubbe, muſt needs, toany judging 
man, appeara Solceciſme. And whereag you diſlike that 
'indancing men ſhould a& women , is a reprehenfion 
which holds for Tragedyes,and Comedyesioo;in which 
are more womens parts, then mens. Beſides, as part ofthe 
delight, Comedy challengern to itſelf the moſt ridiculous 


parts; as Paraſites, Fidlers, and Cookes. But the propertyes 
Aaaz 0-08 


firſt yqu preferd Tragedy , and Comedy, and vagrant | 


hehowleslambicks,and moſt ridiculouſly finges his own 


6 


| which make an adventitious, and arrificiall corpulency, | 
[eaſt his unnacurall length ſhould carry diſproportion to 


; 
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!of a Dancer are ſo cormely, and decent, that I need nor 


deſcribe them, being viſibleto all but the blind, The per. 
ſon gracefully adorn'd, and agreeable to his part; nor ga. 


| 


| {many fingtheir own Tunes: For anciently the Dancers 


{I ſhall dere you co remember, and think, that I intend] 


Darfces, but of thoſe few of the Nobler fort, before men- 


ping likethe others, but decently cloſed, under which 


ſung too, till 'rwas found, that Motion, and ſhortneſle of 
Breath troubled the Voice; whereupon 'twas better con. 


both are alike. Nor do Dances differ from Tragedie, 
butthar Thele have more variety, and ate more varioul] 

ſtudied, and admit more ſeverall Changes. The reaſon 
why there are no Dancing-matches I cake to be, becauſe 
the Judges held it to be a thing too reverend, and ſolemn 
ro be brought inro Deciſion. Though there be a famous 
City in /taly, deſcended of the Negroponts, where Hons, 
rary Prizes are aſſigned to this Exerciſe. And here 1 deſin| 
to be excuſed for my omiſſions of many things nor touchy, 
and that you will not impute chem. to my ignorance, 
vant of Learning. For tis not unknown ro me, that ms 
ny have heretofore written of: Dancing, and have ſpeti 
moſt of their induſtry, and Style, in decyphering the leve- 
rall kinds of Dances, their Names, Diſtin&ions, and 
who were their Invencors: wherein they chought they 
made ſhew of various learning. iBat I, holding ſack 
oftentations ſuperfluous, and unſeafonable, and unſuitz- 
ble to my perſon, ſhallpaſle them oyerinfilence. Withall, 


not to derive the Pedigree of Dances of all ſorts, nor make 
irthe aime of my diſcourſe to reckan up the names of all 


tioned. For the preſent then, the Summe of my defence 
is to praiſe the. manner of dancing now in faſhion, and 
to ſhew what pleaſure, and profit.it comprehends, and] 
from whartan ancient beginning it bath aſpired to its pre: 
forirElegancy, or Venerarion rather, For thoſe Dancihgs 


otrhe firſt Ages were, as it were, the roots, and foundati- 
T4 ons 
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rived, that they ſhould be ſung to. The Argungent of| 
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|was a drunken, and feaftly kind of Revelling, performed 


© | learn, and by what waies to attain his Art, that you may 
[perceive this not to be one of the facile, and eahily learn'd 


— — 


{ripened into a perfeCtion,is the Argument of my Defence: 


[menco a Pipe, uſing violent and boiſterous Leapings, yer 


| uſelefſero it:but Rhetorick ir requires,and partakes, as far 
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ons of Dancing, whole Flower, and grown Fruit now | 


omitting to ſpeak of Capring, or Crane-dancings, or the 
like, as impectinentto this diſcourſe. Nor have, out of 
|overſight, paſt by che Phrygianmanncr of Dancing,which 


in Wine, by a Rowt of Clowns, who danced like Wo- 


in uſe among Country people: but becauſe ic hath no 
agreement witch the dancing I now:treat of, Though Plato 
in his Laws commends ſome of thele kinds, but rejects 
others; diſtinguiſhing them by their pleaſure, and profit, 
and baniſhing the more uncomely , prefers, and ad- 
mires the reſt, And thus much be ſpoken of Dancing 
it ſelf. For to extend my diſcourle, to alltharmight be 
ſaid, were troubleſome. I will now unfold ro you how 
4 Dancer ought to be qualified, how practiſed, what to 


Arts, butto be attainedin perfeRion by the help of allthe 
other Sciences; npt Muſick only, but Arithmerick , and 
Geometry ,and eſpecially your Philoſophy, both naturall, 
and morall. As for Logick, it hath been held vain and 


as 'tis demonſtrative of manners, and affections, which are 
the ſubjects of Oratours too. Nor is it a (tranger to Pain- 
ting, and Sculpture; bur imitates their Graces ſo exaQtly, 
25not to come ſhort of Phidias, or Apelles' himſelf. 'Bur| 
above all it aims to have the two Muſes, Mnemoſyne, and | 
her daughter Polzhymnia propitious , andexaRtly to re- 
member all things: foras (alchas in Homer, it behoves a 
Dancer to know it T7 


Things preſent, paſt, and future... i 


and not to be ignorant of any thing, butto havea memo-. 
ry open, and at commatrid, In a word, 'tis an.imitxting_ 
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and demonſtrating Science; an Interpreter of conceipres, 


in praiſe of Pericles, 1s the thing moſt praiſe worthy in 
a Dancer; which is,co know whar is fit,and to expreſle ir, 
'By expreſſion | here mean a clearneſle, of behaviour. $9 
that the whole bufineſſe of a Dancer conſiſts in the 
knowledge of ancient hiſtory , the ready remembrance 
of it, and exprefling of it with decency. Taking, there, 
fore, his beginning from the Chaos , and birth of the 
world , he muſt carry his knowledge as farre :as the age 
of the Z2yptian (Cleopatra: within which ſpace of times 
we circumſccibe the various learning of a Dancer. Eſpe/ 
cially , let him Jearn by the way the diviſion af Heaven, 
the originall of Yenus , the Ticans war , Fuptters binh, 
Cybel's plot , and ſubſticution of a ſtone , Saturnes Impri. 
ſonmenr, the lottery of the three Brothers,as allo the Gp 
ants invaſion, the ſtealth of fire, the formation of man, 


ſort, Then the floating of Delos, the travelling of Ly 
dle of the Earth found our by the flight of Eagles 


that Age, andthelone Arke which received and preler; 
vedall mankind, & how Men wererepayr dfrom tones. 
Next the diſmembring of lachus , Fund's cheate , Semele's 
conflagration and Bacchis. double birth, & whatſoever is 
reported of Minerva, ulcan,and Erichthonius;,The ſtiite a- 
bout Attica, and firſt ſentence in Areopagws; In a word, the 
whole Attick fable. Let him allo exatly know the Erran- 
1try of (eres and finding of her daughter,and hoſpitality of 
| Celexs; & husbandry of Trjptolemus, &:plantarion of vines 
by Icarus, and the diſaſter of Erigone; and whatſoever goes 
| in ſtory of Boreas, and Orithyia, and Theſeus , and #ye- 
|. Adde ta this Medea's -Entertainment , and Flight 
afterwards to'the:Perſrans;as allo Erechtbeus,and Pandion's 


and clearer of Ambiguityes. And - what Thucydides laid| 


Prometbeus puniſhment, the power . of love., of each] 
ton , Pythons Slaughter , Tityu's Treaſon , and che wid| 


Adde to this Deucalion and .the Univerſall \wrack of| 


Daughters 5 arid what they both. ſuffer'd, and did in 


Thrace, 
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Helens firſt Rape, and the expedition of the Twinnes 
againſt che City; Hippolyrus miſchance, and the return 
of the - Herculeans, all which he may read in the Attick 
Records, which being 4thenian paſſages, | have briefly, 
for examples fake, run over. Next, let him learn the ſtory 
of Megara, Niſus, and Scylla, and the purple Hair, and 
Minos departure, and his ingratirude towards his Aﬀiſter, 
To which ler. him adde the Archievements wrought 


mus Baniſhmenr, and ſign taken from the lying down of 
a Cow; the Serpents teeth ſown, and ſpringing up again, 
alſo Cadmmns cransformarion into a Serpent, the erection 
of Walls by Muſick, the Builders madneſſe, his wife 
Nubes inſolent pride, and ſtupefation through Griefe. 
As, alſo, the ſtory of Pentheus, Atteon, Oedipus, and Her- 


Glauce; and Creon; and beforetheſe Bellerophon, and Sthe- 
whea; and che Combare between Neptune and the Sun, 


ks children upon a Rammie; and the Receipt of Ino, and 


Welicerta. To which may be added the Reports which | 
goof rhe Pelopide, and Myctne, and more ancient then | 
theſe of Inachws and To, and her keeper Argus, of Atrews | 


dſo, and Thyeſtes, and Arope, andthe Golden Fleece, and 
Pelops Wedding, and Agamemnon's (laughter , and (lytem- 
Hſtra's puniſhment: and more ancient yer then theſe; the 


apedition of che Seven Generals, and che receipt of Adra- | 


fu fugitive Sons in Law, and the Oracle which was de- 
ver d of chem, beſides, the deniall of Buriallco the flain, 
andthe deſtraQion of Antizone, and Menacens thereupon; 


mes, rogether with his Labours, and flaughter of his | 
Children. Nor is Cormth leſſe fraught with tories of | 


#allo the Madneſle of 4:hamas, and aery flight of Nephe- 


Thrace. Then'let him know Acamas , and Phyllis, and | 


| | 


[the ſtories alſo which are recorded in Nemes of Hypſipyle, | 
and Archemorus, are monuments molt neceſſarily to be 


known of a Dancer. Who before that is alſo to knovwv | 


what is ſaid of Danae's Virginity, the birth of Perſeus , and 


his 
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| che Treaſons of that Wedding. Nor will Lacedemon afford 


| copious, and full of parts; from whence, according x 


| of the Grecian Captains, nea's wandrings, alſo, and 


| be impertinent, and of his adveacures in Scythia. And be 


revenge taken of the Suicors: And beforethathis circum 


his enterprize againſt che Gorgons; to which he is to joyn 
che :£thiopick Reports which go of (afſiopea, and Ay. 
dromeda, and Cepheuws, whom the Superſtition of Antiqui- 
ty have placed among the Stars, Nor ought he to be ig. 
norant inthe ancient paſſages of Zz yptus,and Danaw,and 


a fewy ſuch examples, of Hyacinthus, and Zephyrus Rival! 


| to 4pollo; andthe {laughter of the Boy by a Quoit, and the 


Flower which ſprung from his bloud, and the mournfull 
Inſcription written init; as, alſo, the reſtoring of Thndary 
from the dead, and Fupiter's diſpleaſure therefore again 
Zſculapius. Beſides, the entertainmentot Parts ,and trail, 
portation of Helen,after the decifion of the Apple. Andu 
this Spartan Hiſtory he is to annex the Trojan, no leſk 


every one fell, may be drawn Arguments for the Stage, | 
All which he is*upon occaſion to remember; eſpecial] | 
what hapned after Helens Tranſportation, 'cill the retun| 


Dido's Love, Nor will the reports which paſſe of Oreſt 


| 
fore that, the ſtories which go of Achilles , anſwerable to | 
his Trojan; bis diſguiſe of a Girle in Scyrius ulyſſes diſtra p 
ction, and deſertion of PhitEetes; Ina word, all uh . 
1 

d 

hi 


Traycls, the ſtories of (irce, and Telezonus, and Aolw 
Empire overthe Winds, and other paſſages along to the 


vention of Palamedes, Nauplius Rage, Ajax Phrenzy, and| F 
the ſhipwvrack of the other 4jax againſt Rocks, E1# alb|Þ} | 7; 
hath many patterns for Dancers; as Oenomans, Myrtila, ſl |; 
Saturn, Fupiter, and the chiefe Wreſtlers in the Olympic |, 
Games. Nor is Arcadia lefſe repleniſht with ſtories, of |T; 
Dapne's flight, ( alliſto's converſion into a Bear, the Cen-F[T, 
raures drunkenneſle, Pan's Parents , Alpbeus Love, andF|1;, 
Hyphalus Peregrination. And if we will ſend our diff, 


. . | 
courſe into ( reet, dancing may from thence fetch numeÞ| 4 
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their Buts; the Labyrinth, alſo, 4rtadnr ,Phadra, Minotanre, 
Dadalis, Icarus, Glaucus, the Prophecy of Potides; Talo, 
alſo, and the Brazen wall of the City, If you look into 


for dancing, from Althea, Meleager, Atalanta, Dalus, the 
of Alcmeon after his Madneſſe , Neſ$us, alſo, and Dezanir 


r4's Jealonlte, to which is to be added the Funerall pile 
in Oetz. Thrace, alſo, hath many examples requiſite to a 


|[dancer, as Orpheus, and his diſmembring, his vocall Head 


ſwimming along with his Harp: FHemus, allo, and Rho- 
dope, and the puniſhment of Lycargus. But TheſSalia is 
yet more copious in inftances;of Peltas, Faſon, Alceſts, the 
Fleet of fifcy Ships, the Argo, and its ſpeaking Keel; the 


paſſages of Lemnos, alſo concerning Zeta, Medea's dream 


and dilaniation of Ab/yrrus, and what befell her in ſay» 
ling: To which are to be added, Proteſilaus, and Laodae 
mia. If you will once more paſſe into Afra, you ſhall 
meet with as plentifull arguments, where Samus will pre- 
ſently accoſt you, and the calamity of Polycrates, and his 
daughters voyage into Perſia, beſides the more ancient 
paſſages of Tantalus Babling, and his Feaſting ofthe Gods, 
The eating of Peleps fleſh, ſupplyed with an Ivory ſhoul- 


|der. In /taly you meet with Eridanws, and Phaeton, and 


his ſiſters bewailing themſelves into Poplars, and wee. 
ping Amber. A Danceristo know all the ſtory of the 
Heſperides, and the Dragon-keeper of the Golden fruit, 
of Gerzon, allo, and his conveyance of the Oxen from 
Erythia, Nor is he to be ignorant of all the Fabulous 
Tranſmutations which have been made of things into 
Trees, or Beaſts, or Fowls, or Women turn'd into Men; 
mean Cencus , and the Prophet Tireſias, and the like: 
and in Phanicia Myrrha, and the divided ſorrow of the 
dſſyrians. Nor ſhall he only know theſe, but the more 


rous examples, taken from Europa, Paſiphae, and both | 


Etolia, many inſtances may from thence, alſo, be taken 


Combare berween the River and Hercules, the Birth of : 
|the Strens, che Retribution of the Echinades, and habiration 
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|modern paſlages , attempted by Ancipater , and Selencw, 


after the Macedonian Empire, tor the love of Stratonice, 
He ſhall, alſo, know the moſt ſecret Myſteryes of the 
Zeyptians; That he may the more Symbollically a& 
them; 1 meanFpaphws, and Oſiris , and the transforma. 
tion of the Gods into beaſts; eſpecially whar ever is re. 
ported of their loves, and of Fupiter himſelf , and his 
various ſhift of diſguiſes. He ſhall, allo, be $kill'd in 
ali the paſſages of Hell, in their cortures , and their ſe, 
verall cauſes, and in the undivided friendſhippe of 
Theſeus, and Perithous , even in thart infernall place. And 
to comprize all in a word, he ſhall be ignorant 
nothing dcliver'd either by Homer , or Heſied , or the 
molt excellent Poets , eſpecially che Tragick, And thus 
have I recounted a fev: examples of many, or rather 


| infinite , and rudely hudled them up in a Maſſe. The 


reſtl leaveto be ſung by Poets, and robe ated by Dan- 
cers, andto be purlucd by you according to theſe patterns 
and inſtances. All which a Dancer muſt have in rex 
dineſſe, and prepared to be brought forth, and reprelen- 
ted npon occalion. Now becauſe he is to be a Mimick, 
andto expreſle by motions whar is ſung in verſe, 'tis ne- 
ceſſary, like Oratours, he ſhould practice perſpicuity, that 
every part which he as , may carry its own light, and 
not require an Interpreter. And as the Pythian Oracle 
ſaid , he that ſees a Dance , muſt underſtand the Dan- 
cer though dumbe , and hear him though filent, As 
ic befell Demetrius , the Cynick Philoſopher; who, like 


you , ſpoke much in diſparagemenc of Dancing, ft 
"ling a Dancer , the idle imployment of a pipe, and 
fiddle, and noyſe, who added nothing to a Maske, but 


an abſurd , vain, and ſenſelefle motion; and thar it was 
the part of a Jugler , not of a Dancer, to be dreft in 
filke clothes, guilt vizards , and co moveto a pipe, andiz 
ſcivioustune,and wanton voice, A skillfull dancer, there: 


fore, as the ſtory goes, in Nero's time , and _ - 
earn 
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learn'd , bur well verſt in hiſtory , and the Art of geſture, | 
defired Demetrius., with the moſt becomming 1ntrea- 
| | |rycs-he could, Tiuppole, to ſee him dance, andthento 
reprehend -him?. - He: promiſed alſo ro at before him: 
.| | | withovr either Pipe, or Tune, and did ſo: For having 
.| | [impoſed {tlence tothe Minſtrels, and Fidlers, and' Con»: 
s| | |ſort;he by himſelf danced the Adultery of Mars and Venus, 
n| | [che Sum berraying chem, and Yulcan plotting and catching 
; them-in' a wire Net. Then every God, who was ſeve- 
{| £| | rally ſpectator, then Yenus bluſhing and Mars beſeeching; 
d ln a word, he acted the whole Fable ſo well, that Deme- 
f| | |trivs, much pleaſed with the ſpectacle, as the greateſt | 
e praiſe could be beſtow'd upon him, cryed out, and in a 
1s| & [loud voice ſaid, 1 hear, my Friend, whar you a, Nor do | 
|} |! only ſee them, but methinks you ſpeak with your 
| | Hands.. And becauſe my Diſcourle is fallen upon Nero's 
n-|  |times, I will report to you a paſſage of a Stranger concer- 
ns| | [ning the ſame Dancer, who gave the greaceſt praiſe of his . 
| © [dancing that could be. This Barbarian Prince, being come: 
n-\ | [from Pontus ro Rome, about ſome buſineſs with Nero, | 
k,| | | among other enterrainments ſaw this Dancer perſonate | 
«| | ſo lively, that though he knew nothing of what was 
|} |ſung { being halt a Grecian) yet he underſtood all. Being 
nd] |toreturn to his Country after this entertainmentof Nero's, 
ce] | and bid ask what he would, and it ſhould be granted, 
1n-| | | Give me che Dancer, ſaid he, and you ſhall much pleaſe 
As] |me. Nerv asking him of what uſe he could be to him, 
ikeſf] | My neighbour Barbarians, ſaid he, arc of a different lan- 
ſti-|} | guage, noris it caſie for me to find Tnterpreters for them. 
nd] | Thiis Fellow, therefore, as often as 1 have need, ſhall ex» 
but]} | pound ro me by Geſtures; . ſuch praiſe gain'd his Imicarti- 
vas\f| | ons, and Dancing , being ſignificant and clear. The 
in chiefe buſineſle, and aime of Dancing, then, is, as I ſaid, 
[12 | Perſonation ; which is ro be perform'd by the rules of 
cre-[f} |Rhetoricians, eſpecially of choſe who buliechemſelves in 
uni} | Declamations. In which, the thing moſt praiſeworthy is| 

| | Bbb 2 col 
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| co reſemble their ſubjeQs, and nor ro ler thethiogs ſaid 
diſagree from the Princes, or Tyrant-flayers, or Beggers, 
or Husbandmen ſpoken of, but to give every one his 


ing ot anorher Barbarian to this: purpoſe : who fecing 
five Arguments provided, (for the Preſentment conſiſted 
ſhould. a& , and perſonate che reſt; and being told that 
one would undergoe the whole performance, 1 was de. 
ceived jn you, my Friend, ſaid he, who have bur one 
Body, and many Soules. Thus the Barbarian. Nor 
do the [talians, without reaſon built upon his performan: 
ces, call a Dancer a Pantomime, or generall Actor. The 
Poets excellent exhortation therefore, which ſayes, 


When thou in Cities Stay doſt make, 
The mind of a pourcontrell take, 


| 
| 
[ 
| 


is very neceſlary for a Dancer, who muſt vary with his 
Argument, and transforme himſelf into every part he re- 
preſents. Eſpecially Dancing undertakes to act, and per 
 ſonate behaviours, and paſſions of all ſorts; ſometimes 
| bringing a Lover onthe Stage, ſometimes a cholerick 
man, ſometimes a man diſtratted, ſometimes one loſtin 
| ſorrow, and all this gracefully. And whatis moſt. ſtrange, 
| upon one and the ſame day, it preſents at one time 4tha- 
mas frantick, at another, Ino trembling, at another Atreus, 
preſently after Thyeſtes, then Zgyſthus, or rope, and all 
this by-one man. In other ſhowes, and fights, (everall 
things are ſeverally repreſented; as the Pipe, or Harp, or 
; melody of the voice, or action of a Tragedy, or merry 
performance of a Comedy. Buta Dancer duth expreſſc 
all cheſe; ia whole preſentations you may behold vari- 
ouſly compounded,and mixt, the Wayte, and Flute, crea- 
kings of the Feer, ſhrilneſle of the Cymball, tunable voice 
of an Actor, and conſort of a-Quire. Belides,-in other 


performances, one part of the man is only imploy'd: 
© where 
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propricty, and diftintion. I will report to you-the fay.| 


of ſo many parts) and ſeeing but one Dancer, askt who| 


[Studies carry with chem either pleaſure only, or profit; 


prings, are both delightfull ro the ſpeRators, and health- 


and renders it flexible, and pliant, and bending to all 


Burthe thing moſt regacrdfull is the diſcretion, and deco- 


an honeſt and vertuous man , uſed to call Dancers, 
Handy-wiſemen; and went frequently to ſeethem, as:if 
he rerurn'd better from the Theater: whoſe Tator Timo» 
crates, ſeeing once by chance, not of ſer purpoſe, a Dancer 

orme his parts, cryed out, Whar rare fights have I loſt 
through, a Philoſophicall modeſty? Now if it be true, 


ently repreſents the 3 parts of it: The lraſcible, when he 
as an angry man; the Concupilcible, when he preſents 
2 Lover; and the Rationall, when he puts a bridle to 
every affection. For Reaſon is mingled, and ſcatterd with 
l parts of Dancing, as Feeling is with the other Senſes. 
Now what doth this wiſdome of the mind, made viſible 
by the gracefulneſle of Dancing , but verifie Ariſtorle's 
aying, who praiſing Beauty, cals ir the third part of Yer. 
tze.” And as for the filence ſometimes uſed by dancers, I 
have heard ſome in a youthfull Hyperbole ptaiſe it as a 
piece of the Pythagorean diſcipline. And whereas other 


dancing only hath both, and renders profit the more pro- 
ftable coming dreſt in pleaſure, For how much a more 
delightfull Spe&tacle is this, then to-ſee Young men cuff, 
and low with Bloud, and wreſtle in the duſt, when they 


where ſome parts concern only the Soul, others the Body. | . 
Bur in Dancing bothare mixr, where what is done exhi- | 
bics the mind with che exerciſe, and aQtivity of the Body. |: 


rum there oblerved. Lesbonax, therefore, the Mityleni an, | 


what Plato delivers of the Soul, A.Dancer moſt excels | 


might much ſafclier, and comelier, and with more plea- | 
lure be ſeen in a dance. The decent morions, therefore, of | 
dancing, gracefull poſtures, curnings, treadings, and ca- 

full co the ARtors. For I muſt think thatthe beſt and moſt | 
proportionable exerciſe, which both ſupples the body, 


, and ſtrengthens it roo. How can dancing 


poſtures 


Bbb 3 then | 


—— — 
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;hen; chooſe, bur be the:moſt accomplithe exerciſe, which 
thus -whets che ſoul; exerciſerh the body , delights he 
 beholders ; and-inſtracts them in much- antiquity , and 
equally by. Flutes, and Cymballs, and: the gracefull, 
| nefſe 'of the :limbes,: diffuſerh .irs charmes to the. eyes, 
and . cares? 1f, therefore , you: afte&t the harmony of 
the voice where can: you meet a fuller ,- or more me, 
lodious cconforr? It you delight in ayres of the Corner, 
or / Flute , Dancing will abundantly - ſupply: you.--] 
ſpare to- tell you , that by ſuch: ſpectacles , and by fre. 
quen:ing the Theater , you will be berter'd in your 
manners , 'by learning to hate fowle deedes preſented, 
and to bewayle thoſe who are innocently unfortunate, 
And ſeeing the whole behaviour of the SpeRators di. 
ſciplined. : But that which I moſt excoll in Dancers is 
their Art, both to ſhow ftrengrh, and ſofinefle; Nori 
it to me leſſe then a Paradox, for the ſame perſon, in 


| the ſameperformance, to exprefle the boyſtrouſneſſe | 


Hercules , and the delicacy of Venus. Bur I will now pro 
cced to ſhow how a good Dancer muſt be qualifyed both 
in his minde and body.. ' Though I have already reckon 
moſt of che endowments of his ſoul, who muſt have: 
faſt memory, piercing wit, ſharpe underſtanding, ableto 
diſtinguiſh times well; he muſt allo be a Ctitick of 
Poems , and ſonges , able to diſcern Dittyes well com 
poſed , and to rej-& the ill, A draught of his body, 
1 will give you. by Polyclerus rules. Which muſt notbe 
over tall, nor roo low, or dwarkiſh,bur of a moderate ſ1ze, 
neicher over fleſhy, which is prodigious, nor over lean, 
ikea Sceleton , ora Anatomy. To this purpoſe, | will 
| report to you ſome ſhowres of diſlike ucter'd by a people, 


Who are no dull oblervers. The Ciryzens of Antioch 
are moſt ingenious, and much addicted to dancing ;and 
{o given ro: marke what is ſaid, or done, that no pal- 
lageeſcapes them. Seeing, upon atime,a little, ſhore Dan- 
cer enter ,, and act Hettor , they cryed our with one 


voyee| 


jon. [ have alleadged theſe Examples, not to flir 
| your laughrer, but thatyon may know,thatwhole nations 


{ranger tothe warlick geſtures of the hands, but partakes 


— —_ 


| 


yoice, This is A{tyanax,but where's Hefor?Anothertime 
a fellow of an overgrown length preparing to dance (a- 
PANCNS , and to ſcale the walls of Thebes, they told him he 
might mount che wall wichour a ladder. Another time, a 


vauit high, We had need, ſaid they, to underprop the 
Stage. To a very lean Dancer, they cryed out, God 


ſome potion of Oblivion; or, according to the Poer, 


ſtrengthen you ; as if he had been in a Conſumpri- 


have ſo applyed their ſtudies to dancing, as to be ableto 
diſtinguiſh che right performance from the abſurd, A 
Dancer, then, mult be of an active, pliant, and compacted 
body; able upon occaſion ro make quick Turnes, and, 
ifneed be, to ttop ſtrongly. And that Dancing is no 


the vertucs in combating of Mercury, Pollux, and Fercus 
les, you may: perceive by ſeverall preſentments. Herodoths 
holds, that the Repreſentations which are takenin by the 
Sight, are much more authentick then thoſe which are 
taken in by the Ear, Dancing ſatisfies both fences, and 
conveies ſuch ſtrong impreſſions, that a certain Lover 
paſſing through rhe [Theater was cured, by ſceing the ill 
ſucceſſes of Love, and though he came poſſeſ{'d with a 
deep melancholly, departed cheerfull, as if he had drunck 


Some draught of Nepentbe againlt Sadneſs. Now the ſign 
of proper Action, and thatthe Preſentment is univerſally 
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very big, and corpulent dancer , endeayouring to| 


under{tood, are the tears ſhed by the Spectators, as often 
25any calamitous, or tragicall paſſage is brought upon 
the Stage. The Bacchanall manner of dancing , exerciſed 
eſpecially in Tonia, and Pontus, being alſo Satyrick, doth 
ſo inchant the people, that at certain times appointed, 
they neglect all orher bulineſſe, and fit whole daies to ſee | 
the Titans, (orybantes, Satyrs, and Clowns ated, which 
are danced by the moſt noble, and greateſt perſonages of 
ASE 
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every City, who think it no difhonour, bur rather value 


chemſelves more for ſuch performances , then tor their 
Births, Attendances, and Dignities of their Anceſtours, 
And thus having deciphered che vertues of Dancers, give 
me leave to decipherthe vices too. Thoſe of the Body 1 


| have ſhown already. Thoſe of the Mind you may thug 


obſerve. There are many, who out of ignorance (for 


'tis not poffible thar all ſhould be wiſe) commit great $o. 


lexciſmes in- Dancing: ſuch, I mean, whoſe actions are| 


irregular,and not to the Tune, as they ſay; when the Foot 
ſayes one thing , and the Inſtrument anorher, Octhers 


keepproportion tothe Muſick, but their Preſentments, as 
| have often ſeen, are diſproportioned ro the right time. |. 


Foryou ſhall have one, who endeayouring to act Fupi. 
ter's Birth, and Saturn eating his Children, danceth Thy. 
efles ſufferings, for the affinicy of the Fables, Agaio, ano- 
ther being co a& Semele burne with Lightning, likens 
Glauce toher, bornlong after. Yer is not Dancing to be 
ſcorn'd, becauſe there are ſuch Dancers, nor is the exer- 
ciſe to be hated, but ſuch Actors to be held nnskiltull, 
and they to be praiſed, who, according to-the right rules 
of their Art regularly make their performances, In a word, 
a Dancer muſt be every way exact, do all things with or. 
der, decency, meaſure, like himſelf,: beyond derration, 
blame, and imperfections; have thoughts of the beſt com. 
poſition, an Education quick, a deep Apprehenfion, 
and eſpecially humane: whole applauſe muſt neceſſarily 
tollow his performances, when every Spectator be- 
holds himſelf ated, and ſees in the Dancer, as ina Glaſs, 
whatever he uſeth to do, or ſuffer. Forthen men cannot 
containe for pleaſure, but poure themſelves forth in 


cumultuous praiſes, when every one ſeesthe Images of his 


mind preſented, and owns them. For tne Delphick Coun: 
ſell, Know thy felf, is by ſuch ſpectacles ſo artificially 
inſtili'd into them , that they depart from the Theater 
raught what to chooſe, and what to ſhunne , and in- 


firued| 
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ſtructed in thole things which before they knew nor. | 
For as in ſpeech ſo in Dancing, over-affeation is 
'|the fault of many , who ftrive to exceed the bounds of 
imitation, and ſtrain beyond Decorum. As when ſome 
preat paſſage is to be preſented, to thow it over great, 
or if fome (oft paſſage, to preſent it too womanitſh; 
or to ſtretch ſome manly Atchievement to ſavageneſle, | 
and beſtiality. As I once faw a Dancer, formerly much 
approved, and in his other performaaces dilcreet, and 
worthy to be admired , I know not by. what miſchance 
| diſgrace himſelf by over-ation. For being to dance 
Ajax after his vanquiſhment diſtracted , he failed fo 
\orofſely , char ſome thought he aRed nor a madneſle, 
but was himſelf diſtemper'd. For he rent the garment 
of one of choſe who ſtampr in Iron ſhooes, and ſnatch- 
ing a Corner from one of che Fidlers, ſtruck yſſes , 
who ſtood by, inſulting for his victory , ſuch a blow 
e FMion the head , that if his Helmer had not ſaved 
| him, and borne off the violence of the ſtroke, the 
.| wretched party had periſhc , and-fallea proſtrate 'at his 
es| feet. Though che whole Theater of Spectators, as mad 
3, £| 25 4jax , ſtampr, ſhowred , and ſhooke their cloathes. 
r-| For the Rout, and Idiots, who knew not Decorum , 
nor were able co diſtinguiſh falſe ation from right, 
1-| £ took this as a great expreffion of fury. And the berter 
n,| bred, and more underſtanding , though they bluſhe ar 
ly| || what was done , yet ſhow d not any diſlike as much 
e. 25 by their. filence; but colour'd the Dancers folly 


ſs, i jr commendations. Though they plainly 
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ot| | [ſaw fot the madneſſe of 4jax , bur of the repreſenter 
in| || ated —Iot herewith content the Gentleman plaid a 
is| {prank much more ridiculous, For deſcending into the 
n-| [pit he fare down between two who had been Conſulls; | 
ly m_—_ affraid leaſt he ſhould have miſtaken, and beaten 
er| [\one of them for a ſheep: which paſſage tome excolled, | 
n- [ers derided. others ſuſpe&ted his over Imicatt- 


ed! [ CE] On 
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on had caſt him into a -true Madneſſe . Other, 
report , that afrer he .came to himſelfe , he was 
ſo aſhamed of his action , that upon the true] 
| _—_— of his diſtemper , he fell lick for grief, 

and plainly profeſt ic. For thoſe of his' Faction reque. 
ſting him to act 4jax over again to them, When I come 
next upon the Stage, ſaid he, In the meap time tis enough 
for me to have once play'd the Madman: Burt his chick 
diſconcent ſprung from an Antagoniſt , or Anti-Acor, 
who repreſented Ajax Raging, ſo gracefully, and diſcreet} 
ly, that he was much extolled, keeping himlelt within thef 
limits of dancing, and not breaking forth into any un, 
| proper ation. Theſe few examples, and exerciles of 
dancing, of many, have, my Friend, recounted to you, 
that you ſhould not roo much reſent my thirſt, and deſire 
to frequent them. If, therefore, you will vouchſafe to 
partake of the SpeCtacle, I aſſure my ſelf you will bein. 
veigled, and become in love with Dancing. Nor ſhall! 


need to apply thar ſaying of (irce to you, 
1 wonder by my (up you'r not encharm'd, 


| for you will be enchanted; not to have the head of an 
Aſſe, or heart of a Swine, but your underſtanding will be 
much more confirm'd, and you for pleaſure will leave 
lictle of the Portion undrunk, For what Homer layes of 
Mercury's Golden Rod, char he thereby charmes up the 
Eyes of whom he liſts, and rewakens them from ſleep, is 
cruly verified of Dancing, which wakes, and unlocks che 
eycs of the Beholders, and rouzes uptheit minds to all the 
paſſages of Life. | 
| Crato. You have perſwaded me, Lycinus, and haveat 
| once open'd my eares, and eyes. And, therefore, remem- 
| ber when hereafter you go to the Theater, ro take me 
along with you,thatyou only may not rerurn fromchence 


the wiler. 


| 


The 
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'T he Sale of Philoſophers, 


The Speakers, Fupiter, Mercury, a Merchant, Pythagoras, 
| Dauogenes, Democrits, Heraclitus, Socrates, Chry- 


ſippa,the Philoſopher. 


Fupiter. X F Ake you ready the Scaffolds, and provide 
a place for the Commers;ſtand you behind 


look well favour'd, and allure Chapmen. Do you, Mer- 
cary, make Proclamation, and, in the name of good luck, 
ſummon Buyers to appear herein the Market. We will 
that you proclaime Philoſophers of all forts, and of all 
ſets. If there be any who cannot: pay ready money, he 
ſhall be cruſtedrill che nexe year upon ſecurity. 


Mercury. See, they are alieady aflemblcd, fo that you | 
need looſe no time, or delay them. 

Fupiter. Proceed we, then, to Sale. 

Mercury, Whom {ſhall I firſt produce? 

Fupiter. Thar Flairy ſonian, with the grave, and re- 
verend look, 

Mercury. You, Pythagorean, deſcend, and preſent your 
elf co the Aſſembly, 

Fupiter, Now make proclamation. 

Mercury, I ſell a rare, and venerable Mortall; who 
will buy him? who deſires to be ſomething more then a 
man? Orto know the Harmony of the Yaniverſe? or to 
live often? : 

Merchant. He hath a promiſing countenance; Which 
way lies his knowledg? , 

Mercury. In Arithmetick, Aſtronomy, Interpretation 
of Prodigies, Geometry, Muſick, Jugling, He is an excel- 


tent Sooth ſayer LOO. Ccc 3 Merchant. | 
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| Fidler, then a Wiſe man. 


Merchant. Mayl ask him ſome queſtions? 
Mercury. A Gods name, | 
Merchant. What Country man are you? 
Pythagoras, A Samtan, | 
Merchant. Where bred? 

Pythag. In Zeypt, among the Wile men there. 
Merchant. Suppoſe I ſhould, buy you, whar will you] 

reach me? 

'Pythaz. Nothing bur to forget. 
Merchant, How? 


Pythag. Firſt by cleanſing your Soul, and ſcouring off 


the drofle of it. 
Merchant. Suppoſe I be already refin' d, how will you 


inſtruct me then? 

Pythag. Firſt you are to undergo a long and ſpeech, 
lefſe Silence, and1n five yearsto ſay nothing. _ 

Merchant. Pray, my Friend, be Tutorto (reſus (on, 
For I mean to ſpeak, not to be a Statue, And what (hl 
[learn afterthis five years Dumbneſle? | 

Pythas, Muſick, and Geometry. 

Merchant, This is pleaſant Education , firſt to be a 


Pythag, Next, you ſhall learn to number. 

Merchant, That I can doalready. 

Pythag. How? 

Merchant. One, two, three, four. 

Pythag. Perceive you that what you think Four is 
Ten, and a perfect Triangle, and the number we ſwear 
by > 

Merchant. 1 never heard more Divine or ſacred dil. 
courſes, 

Pythag. Next, my Friend, you ſhall be raught the 
nature of the Earth, Air, Water, and Fire, and what isthe 
force of each, whar the forme, and how chey are tranf-| 


muted. 
Merchant. Have Fire, Air, and Water a Form then? 


Pythazorw, 
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Pythagoras, A very viſible one. For you lee their mo- 
tion is not formeleſle , or deformed. To this you ſhall 
know that God is nothing but Number, and Harmony. 

Merchant. You ſpeak Wonders. 

Pythaz. Nay, more then this, you who ſeem one 
thing, ſhall know your ſelf another , and another after 
that. 
| Merchant. Say you, then, that I am another, and not 
my ſelf, who now talk with you? | 
| Pythag. Now you are, indeed, the man you are; but 
have herctofore appeared in another body, and under 
another name, avd will in time undergo other changes. 
| Merchant. By your ſaying, then, I ſhall be immorrcall, 
and paſſz through ſeverall ſhapes? Bur enough of this. 
Of what Diet are you? | | 

Pythag. I car no Fleſh, but all things elſe, except Beans. 

Merch. Why loath you Beans? 

Pythag. T loath them nor, but hold them ſacred and 
myſterious. For fift they are wholly generative: and if 
you blanch them green,they reſemble the procreative parts 
of a may. If boyled you lay them certain nights inthe 
Moon ſhine, they will curn to Bloud, and whatis yet 
more, tis the cuſtom of the Athenians to choole their Ma» 
piſtrares by Beans. 

Merchant. Diſcreetly, & Religiouſly ſpoken. Pray ftrip 
your ſelf, for I much defire to lee you naked. O Fer. 
cules! he hath a Golden Thigh. Sure he is ſome God, 
no Man: Ile buy himat any rate. Whar's the price of kim? 

Mercury. Ten Drachms. "EE | 

Merchant, I accept him atthe price. 

Fupiter, Regiſter the Buyer's name, and country. 

Mercury, He ſeems to be an Ttalian, of the Coaſts 
about (Croton, and Tarentum, and that part of Greece. Bee 
ſides , not one, bur almoſt three hundred do buy him | 
among them. 
Fupiter: Letthem take him away, and produce ano- 


ther. | Cee'3z | Mercus- \ 
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| of Man-ſtealch, and ſummon you before the Areopagu!| 


| | but voluntarily, of which 1 purpoſe to purge Mankind. | 


Mercury. That ſlovenly fellow of Pontus, do you 


Fupiter, The lame. 

Mercury, You Fellow, with the Scrip over your ſhoul. 
der, ſtandforth, and walke round the Afſembly. O yes, 
| ſell a ſtour, vertuous, well-bred , free mortall: Who 
buyes him?. T4 | 

Merch: Do you ſell a Free-man, Cryer? 

Mercury. Yes. | 

Merchant. Are you not affraid he ſhould accuſe you 


Mercury. He cares not co be (old, but thinks himlell 
nevertheleſle free. | 

Merchant. To what imployment may a man put ſuch 
a flovenly ill-lookt fellow, unlefle he ſhould make him 
a Delver, or Water- bearer? 

Mercury. That's notall, ſer him to-keep your houſe, 
you will need no Dogs. His name is Dogge.. 

Merchant, What's his Countrey, or Proteſſion? 

Mercury. You were belt toask him. ' 

Merchant. | fear hiscrabbed, grimme looks, leaft he 


ſhould bark, it I ſhould draw neer, and bite me. Do you| 


not ſee how he liſts his Staffe, and bends his Brows, and 
how threatningly, and Cholerick he looks? 
Mercary. Fear him not, he is very tame. 
Merchant. Of what Countrey are you, my Friend? | 
Diogenes, Ofall Countreys, 
Merchant. How? | 
Diogenes, Thou bcholdelt a Citizen of the World. 
Merchant. Whom do you emulate? 
Diogenes, Hercules, | 
Merchant. You are club'd, indeed, like him; bue why 
wear you not a Lyon's skin roo? 
Diogenes. This ragged Coat is my Lyon's skin; in 
which I make war, like him, againſt pleaſures, nor forced: 


Merchant. 


1 
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| Merchant, What is't:? 


| our be beaſtly and ſavage, Be Modeſty, Gentleneſle, and 


Merchant. An Heroick enterprize. But by what Sci- 
ence may we ſtyle you, or what Art do you profcſle? 
| Diogenes. lama maker of men free, and a Phyſitian 
of their paſſions. Briefly I defire ro be a Profeſſor of 
tuch, and liberty. 


Merchant, Well , Sir, ifl ſhould buy you , what will 


you teach me? | 

Diogenes, Firſt, I will cake you and ftrippe you of plea- 
ſure , and confine you to poverty , and apparrell you in a 
patcht Coat. Next,[ will enjoyn you to labour,and toyle, 
cofleep on the ground, to drinke water, and to eat what 
comes next. It you have any wealth , by my directions 
you ſhall caſt it into the ſea. You ſhall rake no thought 
for Wife, Children, or Country , but eſteemrthem Toyes. 


Leaving the houſe you were born to , you ſhall inhabic 


either ſome Cave, forſaken turret, or Tub. A Scri 
you ſhall have fill d with Lupines, and endorſed bookes. 
Thus furniſht , you ſhall call your ſelf much happierthen 


the greateſt King. It you be beaten , or rackt , you ſhall 


pretend notorment, 
Merchant. Shall I not, ſay you, when I am whipr 
feel pain? I wear no Tortoyſe, or Lobſter ſhell, 
Diogenes, You ſhall imitate that ſaying of Euripides a 
litle alterd- 


Diozenes, Although thou feele the payn, 
Thy tongue (hall not complayn 


But the things which you are chiefly tolearn , areto | 


| be impudent, bold , to barke without diſtinRion ar all, 


both Kinges , and private men. A way to make them re» | 
oard and admire you, for a valiant man. Letyour ſpeech | | 
- von you, Y OUT 

be Barbarous, and your Elocution rude, and Artleſle, | 
like a dogge, Let your look be forced and your Gate be as | 
oreeable ro your look, In a word, let your whole behavi- 


moderation * 


[SET 
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to eataraw Pourcontrell, or Curttle-fiſh, and foto dye. 


moderarion far from you, and all bluſhing quire blotcd| 
| out of your face. You are to frequent, allo, populous| 


places, and there to walk alone, and unaccompanied, and 


neither to ſalute acquaintance, or ſtranger, for that were| 
ro deſtroy your Empire. Then, you are undauntedly to| 
do that in publick, which no wan elſe would do in pri.| 


vate, andto performe the Acts of Venus after the moſt ri, 
diculous manner. In a word, out of reſolution you are 


Merchant. Theſe are moſt beaſtly, and unmanly Inſtru, 
ions. | 


Diogenes, But eaſe, Sir , and obvious to be attain'd to,| 
For hereby you will neither need Edncatjon, or Studies, 
or ſuch like rifles, but will arrive at Glory a more com: 
pendious way. Though you be an Idiot, or Tanner, or 
Salter, or Maſon, or Banker, yerthele are no hindrances,} 


þ 


why you ſhould not be admired, if you have impudence, 
and boldneſſe, and can artificially rayle. 

Merchant, lnecd you nortor ſuch imployments. You 
may, perhaps, in time, make a Sayler , or Gardiner, if the 
Seller here will part with you for at moſtrwopence- 

Mercury, Take him, for we would fain be rid of 
him, he keeps ſuch a noiſe, and clamour, fſnarles at us all, 
and talkes (6 ſcurvily. | | 

Fupiter. Call for the next; that Cyrenian, in purple, 
with a Chaplet on his head, RE 

Mercury, O yes, draw you all neer. Here I prelent 
you with a coſtly purchaſe, and fir for the rich; a dclight- 
full,chrice-happy mortall. Who loves pleaſure? come and 
buy a molt [luxurious Philoſopher, | MUS 

Merchant, Stand out, you, and tell what you can do: 
for I will buy you, it you be good for any thing. 

Mercury, Pray, Sir, trouble him not with queſtions; he 
is drunk you ſee, and cannot anſwer you, his tongue trips: 

Merchant. What man in his right wits would buy ſuch 
a debauchr, intemperate fellow? how he ſmels of per- 
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mes?! andfow reelicigly/! and unballaft. heumnovess do 
youthcrefore, Merraey] reporthis qualicies, and oo he 


; Mercuny!ic:Briefly'rhen , -heisw Jovialhcom wha 
meales, - ayood Reveller; and fir foran anbrrapjpcodignl 

Maſter, Heis well udicdin Banquets, .and a: very wkikz 
fol Purveyor; .In a word, he is azvery Sophiſtiof Luxury; 
He was bred at Athens:, ſerved certain Tyranes:of - Sicily, 
by whomthe was much. favours hischiefend and choice 
to defpiſeall things,co enjoyaltihings, andeo ſeek. plea- 
ſures whereſoever they may be found-.  ; +: 

Merch, Pray look about for ſome rich;: Fo” wealthy 
Chapmap; Fam not ficro buy (ach a Joviall Attendant. 

Mercury, "Tis to be ſeared, Fupiter, this fellow will 
not be bought. | 
Fupiter. Remove him,then, and edits others: the 
wo yonder, the Abderite, who: laughs, and rhe Epheftan | 
who vweeps; for they will ſellcogether. 

» Mercuty..* Stand forch' in the midſt. © yes, I ſell a 
moſt rare pairof mortals, and cry a couple of the wileſt 
of all Philoſophers. 

Merchant, O Fipiter , howv-unlike they are! One 
alwaies laughs, the: other ſeems ro lament ſome body, 
and inceſſantly weeps. why do you laugh lo, my 
Friend? . 

 .Democritas. Becauſe all your buſiceſle, and ſelves ſeem 
to me things to be laught at, 

- Merchant. How? [do you laugh at us,-and ſlight our 
affaires, asrhings of nought? 

Democritus. Even fo. They have nothing confide- 

rablein them, bur all ogy are vanity, an endleſle heap 
of Atomes. 
Merchant. Tis not ſo; you are rather a vain man, 
and unexperienced. - O Contumely! wilt thou not 
ceaſe to fleer? And why weep you, good Friend? For 
[hold ic much better toralk with you. 


| 


D dd He. | 
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l  Eleraclitas: id ;ſtrknges, hold all humane haves verer.| 
ched,; and: :deylorableg : wholly: lyable'to Fate, which 
makes mee thus pity, and bewayle them .:The chings 
prefent do normuch couch;mee; but the calamities which 
xe:to happencercaftor; :Þ mean-the conflagration and 
ruite of the univerſe, care ithings'Icbus lament, As alſo, 
co conſider:thar' nothingiscerraine, or fixt, but; al things 
are wvraptupin.a confuſton. ;the ſame ching pleaſeth and 
offends , knowledge and-ignorance}, great. and ſmall; 
kighand low,.wheele in a:circle,, ang thifr ordet | in the 
| May-games of time. Hb | 

Merch. Wharis rime.*:: fo 

Heracl. A Boy playing at dice, throwing ſeveral 
chances. | 2 4 | 

Merch. What are Men ? | bob 3 af 

Heracl, Mortall Gods.-- lays; 4 b\ 

. Merch. Whar are Gods ? 

Heracl. lmmortall men. | 

Merchant. You ſpeake riddles ry friend, Hd build 
4 -and, like Apollo, (peake nothing clear: 


- Heracl. Tam not to humour you . 
| Merchant. Nor will any man in his wits buy ſuch a 
tellowv. 
| Heracl, My cuſtome is to bid all men from their infan-| 
cic to weep,as well choſe that buy mee, as thoſe that buy 
me not. 
Merchant. This is an humour next to > madneſſe Ile] 
buy neither of theſe. 
| Mercury. Thele will lye upon our hands too. 
Fupiter. Crye another, then, 
Mercury. The ſmooth-tongu'd Athenian yonder ? 
Fupiter, Yes. 
Mercury. Come hither , you. I crye a vertuous and 
| diſcreetMortall ;' A moſt ſacred A WB i who buyes 


nim ? 
| | Merchant. 


Gw_— 
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| Merchant. Say, where moft lies your Learning, Friend? | 


d 


05 


Socrates, Iteach young Boyes,and am a Philoſopher of 

Love. | | 
Merchant. What ſhall I give for. thee? for I want a 

Schoolmaſter to a handſome Son I have, 
Socrates, Who is fitter then 1to converſe with a fair 
Boy: who am nota lover oftheir bodies, but hold their 
ſouls only beautifull. And though they lyc with me un- 
derthe ſame Rugge, yer you ſhallnot hear chem complain 
of my miſuſage. 

Merchant. 'Tis incredible, being a Buggerer , as you 


|are, you ſhould only affect their ſoul; eſpecially having 


them in your power, under the ſame Coverler. 

Socrates. 1 ſwear by a Dog, and Plane-tree, 'tis ſo as 1 
tell you. | 

Merchant. O Hercules! what a diſparagement is 
thisto the Gods? ; 

Socrates. Why, is not a Dog, think you, a God? what 
think you of Anubis in Zzypr, and of the Dog ſtar in 
Heaven, and ( erberns in Hell? 

Merchant. You ſay true, 1 miſtook indeed. Pray what 
is your profeflion? _. { 

Socrates. I build to my ſeife a City, obſerve a ſtrange 
Policy, and preſcribe my own Laws. be 5 

Merchant, I would fain hear one of your Inſtitutions. 

Socrates. Hear, then, one of the greateſt concerning 
Wedlock. I would have no man have his Wife to himlelt, 
butin common with any that ſhould deſire her. 

Merchant, Would you have the Lawes concerning 
Adultery repeated, then? 

Socrates, Yes, and all ſuch petty Statutes, 

Merchant. How would youdiſpoſe of amiable boyes? 

Socrates, They ſhould be for rewards to the vertuous, 
who had atchieved any famous, and youthfull Exploit. 

Merchant, How bountifull you are. And pray what is 


the ſumme of your wiſdome? | 
D dd 2 Socrates.\ 
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Socrates. Idea's, and patterns of things. For of All 
theſe things which you ſee, as the Earth, chings inthe 
Earth, heaven, and Sea, there are certain inviſible Images, 


and-idea's out of the world. 
Merchant. Where do they reſide? 
Socrates No where. For if they were any where, 


they were not. | [4 
Merchant. | ſee no ſuch Idea's as you ſpeak of. 


Socrates, No maryell; the eye of your mind is blind, 


Ic ghted, I'le buy you. What will you take for him,Cryer! 


| 
| 
| 
| 


[1 


| 
| 


/ 


——_— . 


I plainly ſee the Images of all chings, you unappearing, 
my ſelf eiſewvhere, and, ina word, all chings double. 
Merchant. Well, Sir, ſince you are ſo wiſe, and quick 


Mercury. Two Talents. 
Merchant, Vle give what ere you ask. To morrow 
the maney ſhall be paid in. | | 
Meroury. What may l call your name? 
Merchant, Dion of Syracuſe. | 
Mercury. Send you a good penny-worth. ' Fpicurw, 
[ call you next: Who will buy this Philoſopher? He wa 
Schollar to that Laugher, and Drunkard whom TI cryed 
before, only he excells them in one thing, that is, he i; 
much more an Atheiſt. In all chings elſe he is a pleaſant,| 
Joviall companion. phe s 
Merchant, What's his price? | 
Mercury. Two Drachmes. | 
Merchanc, "There they are; but pray tell me firſt wha 
Diet he is of? | 
Mercury. Heloves Sweet-meats, and Preſerves, eſpe- 
cially dried Figs. ; 
Merchant. Theſc are of eaſy proviſion. I will buy him 
Figs by the Freyle. 
Fupiter, Call forth another, that rough skinn'd, ſowr 
looke Stoick, 
Mercury, You ſay well: The whole multitude ex- 
pect him. O yes, I ſell Vertue it ſelfe; a moſt accom-| 


pliſhr) 


— 


| 


[diſh mortall. Who deſires co know all things alone? 


—— 
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Merchant. How lay you? | 

Mercury. Marry that this Philoſopher is only wiſe, 
only beautifull , only juſt , valiant, a King , Rhetoricie 
an, rich ; a Law-giver, andall chings alle. 

Merchant. Pray Sir , is he a Cook too? 

Mercury. Anda Tanner,and Maſon and whatyou will, 

| Merchant, "Tis very likely. Come hither, friend , 
and tellme your Buyer who you are. But firſt, whither 
itgrieve you notto be fold, and made a ſervant. 

(bryſipp#us, Not at all; for thele are things not in our 
power; And whatſoever is not in our power , is to be 
held indifferen 

Merchant. 1 underſtand you not. 

Chryſippus. How? Do you not underſtand that ſome 
of theſe things are proegmenicall , others not proegme- | 
nicall? = : 

Merchant, Nor yet do I conceive you. 

Chryſippus. No marvell; you are not accuſtomed to 
our Termes. Nor have you a capable fancy. Bur a ftu- . 
dent , who hath learned the Theory of Logick, knowes 
nor only ſuch words , but what accidents are, and prz- 
ter-accidents and how they differ. | 

Merchant, For Philoſophy ſake without envy , tell 
me what is accident, and prxter-accident. For 1 am 
confounded with your quaint Termes. | 

Chryſippus. Wirhour reſervation , then ,if one belame, | 
and through lameneſle ſtumble againſt a ſtone, and un-| | 
expectedly. receive a hurt, his lameneſlſe was accidental | | | 
to him, bis hurt preter-accidencall. 

Merchant, Miraculously acute! What elſe do youchiet- | 
ly profeſſe ro know? 

Chryſipp»ws. Nets of ſpeech , by which entangle, and 
enſnare thoſe 1 talke with; make chem hold their peace, 
by putring a bridle to their mouth. The name ofthe pow- 


er by which I do this, is celebrated Syllogilme. | 


Ddd; __ Merchant. 
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Merchant. By Hercales , It muſt be of a ſtrong andre 
ſiſtleſſe vertue. 
Chryſippus. Pray marke. Haveyou aivod childe: 
Merchant. Why aske you? 


childe,finxding him walking neer the river , and ſhouid 
Geeweards promiſe to reſtore him , upon condiion you 
tell him true what he hath reſolved with himſelf concer. 
ning bis reſtitution, what would you ſay he had' relol- 
wed; upon? 

Merchant. You propoſe a queſtion | hard to | be an. 


reccive him againe. But for Foves ſake thſwer you , and 
ſave the child before he be deyourd-:. 1. 

(ryſippus. Fear not. Ie teach you things yet more 
wonderfull. 

Merchant. What are they? 

(hry/ippus. The Concluder, the Commander , but a, 
bove all the Elefra, and Cryprick moan Or Con. 
cealment. 

Merch, Whart is the Cryptick or Ele&ra, you ſpeake of! 

Chryſippus. Eleftra was Agamemnons Daughter, who 
at the ſame time knew a thing , and knew it not, For 0- 
reſtes ſtandipg by her unkaown , ſhe knew Ozeſtesto 
be her Brother, but knew not him to, be Oreftes, Next 
hear what the admired C ryprick queſtion i is. For let me| 
aske you; do you know your own facher? 

Merchant. Yes. 

( hry/ipp:a. Suppole , then, I ſhould bring ene veyld 
into your company , a and ſhould aske whether you! 
knew him , what would you ſay? _ | 

Merchany. That knew him not. 

Cryſippus. But tis your father, If, therefore, you know 
not who tis, you know not your father 

Merchant, I, but, Sir, as ſoon as1 undiſguiſe him, ! 
ſhall know the truth. Bur what end propole you to 


—_—_— 
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Chryſippu29. Suppoſe a Crocodile ſhould catch chi 


(wer'd. For] doubt whether | ſhould ſay, that 1 ſhould|: 


—_—___ 


your wiſedome? And. by what meanes will you arrive 
[ioche height of vertue? 


Flin nature. As riches, health, and the like, bur firſt 


{piled , Solceciſmes , and abſurd fpeeches to be noted. | 
Ina word, no mancan be wiſetill he have drunke Hel- | 
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(bryipp#s.. Firſt I buſie my ſelf aboutthe chiefeſtthings 


much labour is neceſſarily co be undergone. The fight | 
to be accuſtomed to {mall prints, comments to become | 


bore thrice. 
Merchant, Your ſtudies are very generous, and manly. | 
Butto be a Banker, or Ulurer (forſuch a one you are) | 
muſt a man drinke Hellebore, and be perfectly vertuous? 
. Chryſþp. He mult. For'tis fit only for a wiſe man to let 
our money, whole propertie only is to make Syllogiſmes. 
For tolet out mony, and to compute the ufury, have neer 
finity with making of Syllogiſmes, So that as the one 
rees only to a vertuous man, ſo doth the other, who 
s not to take ſingle increaſe like other men, bur uſe up- | 
on uſe, For do you not know thar theres a firſt, and 
{cond uſe,and one the off-ſpring of the other? You may | 
perceive it 1n this Syllogilme; | | 


 Hethar receives the firſt uſe is to. 
receive the ſecond, 
Bur he hath received the firſt uſe, erzo 
He is to receive the ſecond. 


Merchant. Holds this, I pray, for the rewards too, 
which you take for reading wiſedometo your Schollers? | 
Methinkes verruous men ſhould ayme at no reward but | 
vertue. | | 

Chryſippus, You are my Scholler. 1 receive pay not for 
my own, bur the givers ſake. For if he beliberall and 
[frugall, I by exerciſing my frugality exerciſe hisliberality. 

Merchant, On the contrary , ſuppoſe the Scholler thrit- 
y, and your ſelfe a prodigall. 

(hryſip. You flour me, Sir; but take heed leſt 1 rerort 
aninvincible Syllogilme. Merch. 
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| Mercury. Ten pound. 


Merchant, What perill accompanies your-dart? 
Chryſippus. Doubt, and ſilence}, and overthrow of 
our underſtanding; and, what is yet more, it 1 pleaſe, | 
will preſently demonſtrate youto be a ſtone. 1 
Merchant. How! A Stone. You ſcem nor, Sir, to bez 
Perſeus. | 
 Cryſippus, Thus. Is a ſtone a body? 
Merchant. \ es. 
Chryſippus. And is an animala body? 
Merchant. Yes. 
Chryſippus, And are you an animal? 
| Merchant. I think I am, a 
Chryſippus. Why , then , being a body, you are a ſtone! 
Merch. Not ſo , Sir. But for Foves ſake reſtore me, 
and make mea man again. 
Chryippus. *Tis [nor difficult. Be, therefore, a many 
ain. For tell me,is every body an animal? | 
Merchant. No. | | 
(bryfippus. Is a ſtoneran animal? 
Merchant, No. 
Cbryſippus. But you are a body. 
Merchant, "Tis true, 
Chryſippus. And as you area body , ſo you are an ani 
mal too, | 
Merchant. T grant it. 
Chryſippus. Therefore being an animal you are no 
one. 
Merch, Truſt me, Sir, you did almoſt benumme me 
like Niobe, and1 felt my limbes growing ſtiffe. I'le buy 
you. What ſhall I pay for him? ,! 


Merchant, There tis. 

Mercury. Do you alone buy him? 

Merchant, No, bur all theſe you ſee. 

Mercury. They are a ſtrong ſhouldred number, and 


fic forthe concluding Science. 
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- Fupiter. Waſte not Time; bur call another. 


Mercury, You famous, rich Peripatetick , 1 ſammon 
|you; ſtand forth, moſt worthy co be ſold; who alone 
| knowelt all things. 

Merchant. Whoſethis 


Mercury. A temperate , .modeſt , orderly carriaged, 
and whatis yet more, a double Philolopher, 
Merch. How double? 
_ Merckry. He ſeemes onething without, and is another 
within. If therefore, you buy him, remember you call 
{him Inſide, and Outſide. © - 
' Merch. Which way lyeshis knowledge moſt? 
Mercyry. He holds there are three ſorts of good,one of 
the ſoule , another of the body, a third extrinſecall to 
both . Jer: | 
Merch, He hath thelearning of a man, How do you 
value him? 
- Mertury. Attwenty pounds, 
Merch, 'Tistoo' dear. 
' Mercury. Not ſo, Sir, he ſeems to have money of his 
owne,-{o that you: will nor repent your bargaine. Be- 
lides , you will ere long learn of him how long: a gnat 
lives - at vwwhat depth the Sunne'ſhines into the lea ; and 
what ſoul Oyſters have. , E109) 8.78 
Merchant. By. Hercules, moſt exquiſire knowledge. 
Mercury. you ſhall hear: farre greater ſubrileries then 
theſe, concerning vativities, and generations, and the 
[forming of Embryo's in the wombe. how a man is vi- 
ible, and an afle not, nor able'to build, or ſayle. 


| 


Merch, Y oureport moſt venerable, and uſefull Scien- 
ces. There's twenty pound for him. 

Mercury. Take him. -Is:there any yet left? O, you 
Sceptick , Pyrromick , ſtand forth , you are next to bee 
cyed, The multitade departs apace, and the marketis 
teduced to a few, who'l buy this Philoſopher? /* 

_ Merch, 1 will, Bur firft cell me ,, whatthou knoweſt? 


" | 2H 
| 


| 
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|knowledge? 


Merchant, How lo? 
Philoſoph. Becauſe nothing ſeemes to meto have a be. 


ing. 
Merch. Have you no being then? 

Philoſoph. "Tis morethen I know, 
Merchant. And haſt thou no being? 


Philoſopher. 1 know this much Jeſſe: 
Merch; O lgnorant! But what meaneft thou by thele 


(cales? 


and of like weight, | know not which is the truer. 


Merch, What canſtchou. do elle: - ... 
Philoſoph. All things but purſue a fugitive agkians 


Merch, Why is this impoffible? 
Philoſoph. Becauſe I cannot apprehend him, 


aced as thou ſeemeſt ro þe. But what is the end of thy 


Philoſopher. Nothing . WR 1 


Philoſoph. 1 weigh Arguments in them, and reduce| 
them to an cquality, and when 1ſce them exactly equall| | 


Merchant. Likely enough. Being ſo lazy , and ſlow.| 


Philoſoph. Ignorance, and neicher ro hearnor ſee; 
Merch. Art thou then deafe, and blinde? 


differ nor art all Gram 4 Worme, 


Mercury. For an Attick pound. ' 
Merch. There 'ciss What ſay you, friend, hayel bought 


you? ::. 

Philoſoph. 'Tis uncertain; | 

| Merch. 'lhaveboughc thee; and paydrhe money, 

| Philofopb. 1dothinke; andiconfider of it 
Merch. Follow me, therefore , as a ſervant. 
Philoſoph. Who. knowes voherher you ſay true? 


ders by. 
Phloph Are there any Rainders by.” 


| Philoſoph. More, I want both reaſon, and ſenſe, and h 


Merch, Well | I'le buy thee. How doe, you ſell him? 


Merh. The Cryer here, and iny _— and the uy 


* | 
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| Merchant. [your maſter putting you into bridewell, 


will perſwade you by a wotle argument that there are. 
Philoſoph: I doubt that, 
Merch: By Fovelle make it appeare. 


that hath bought you. To morrow good people, if you 
come,1 vvill cry Ideot, Mechanick, and vulgar Mortalls, 


2022230600008540060000002 
The Fiſhermen , or Philoſophers revived. 


Socrates." T *Hrovy, throvy ſhovyres of ſtones at this 


miſchievous fellovy, pelt him vvith Clods, 
and Brick+bars, knock the derraftour dovvn vvith Clubs, 


ſe hee ſcape not. Throvv,Plato, and you , Ehryſippus, 


and you. Let's all cake Armes againſt him. 

Let Scrip aid Scrip, and Staffe lend belp to Staffe, 
For heisa common enemy, and there is not one of us 
which he hath not injured. Now , if ever, Diogenes, uſe 
thy Cudgell and ceaſe not .Letthe rayler feele his reward. 
How now? What weary, Ari/tippus* It ought not to be; 


Be wiſe, and call your ſharpeſt fury up. 
Ariſtotle, quickly come hither, ſo, ſo the wild beaſt is ca- 
ken. Have we caught you, Miſchief? We'l make you 


| preſently know , what kind of men you have abuſed. 


How ſhall wee deal with him? Lets contrive various 
death for him able to ſatisfye us all, for he hath deſerved 
to be (layn of us ſeventimes apeece. 

Plato, My doom is that we crucify him, but whippe 
him firſt, chen plucke out his eyes ,andcur out histongue, 
Whar's yours, Empedocles? 

Empedocles. That we caſt him into the Cavernes of Zt- 
ua, there to learn that his berters are not to be jeered. 


eee eas, X <_ —_—_— gg 


Mercury. Ceaſe your contradictions, and follow. him 


At 
—l 


Eecz Plato| 


—— 
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| | Plato, *Twere better wee diſmembred him like al. 
Penthews , or Orphew | found piece-mcale | in ſome|. 
rocky place, that every paſſenger may carry away 


_ 
;- Lucian, Hold , and ſpare me, | beſeech you. 
' » Socrates. You muſt not ſcape ſo. You know what | 


 Eomer ſayes: 


"T'wixt Men and Lyons no ſure league can be. 


Lucian. 1alſo can beſeech you out of Homer , ſince tis| 
likely you reverence his verſes , and will not ſcorn my 
colletions: | 


Save mee I'me innocent , and for your bire 
Take Gold, and Silver , which you wiſe deſare. 


Plato. We want not a reply for you out of Homer, 
hearken , therefore. 


No offer (hall thus liberty perſwade 
| Though cloth'd in Gold, fince thou art Captive made; 


Lucian. O Calamity ! Homer my greateſt hope fayles 
me. Euripides then muſt be my refuge; and may perhaps 
preſerve me. 


AS upplicant to kill, 
Hath been unlawfull ſtill. 


Plato, But doth not Euripides ſay too, 


No puniſhment's unfit 


For them who ( rimes commit, 


| | Lncian | 
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| Lucian. So, then , with this ſentence you meane to 
ſlay mee. 
Plato, By Fupiter yes, for he ſayes in another place, 


He hu owne fate doth draw 
V/ boſe free tonzue keeps no law. 


Lucian. Well, fince you are reſolved to kill mee, and 
ſince there is no way to eſcape you , pray tell mec who 
you are, and what haynous injury you have ſuffer'd from 
mee, ſo intollerably co provoke:you, and thus to appre» 
hend mee for my death ? 

Plato. Aske thy ſelte, miſchiefe, what harme thou haſt 
done us, and thy trimme workes, in which thou haſt 
njuriouſly defamed Philoſophy her (ele, and heapt dif- 
graces on us, by offering wile men , nay, which is yet 
more , men free borne, as it were in publique marker 
to ſale, Moved therefore with indignation, wee have 
ſen from the dead againſt thee, and as many as thou 
ſeeſt here, Chryſippus, Epicurus, Plato My ſelfe, Ariſtotle 
there, and ſilent Pythagoras, Diogenes alſo, and as many 
of us as thou haſt libell'd have for awhileleftthe inferiour 
world, | 

Lucianus. I am relieved, Nor will you ſlay mee,vwhen 
you know what my converſation among you hath been. 
Caſt away your ſtones , therefore, or rather keep them | 
for deſervers. z28 

Plato. Trifler, to day thou periſheſt, *ris decxeed,chon | 
ſhalt expiate thy offences with a ſtone garment. | 

Lucian, But | am one, wiſe Sirs, whom of all men 
you ought to praiſe, bred among you , well inſtructed, 
of your opinion. And (if | may ſpeake without being 
burdenſome } an advancer of your ſtudies. Conlider| 
well therefore, whom you ſlay, if you ſlay mee, who 
have undergone ſo many toyles in your behalfe. Conſi- 
der alſo whether by this courſe you ſhall not ſhow your 
{elves ( 


at — 9 


a. 


mm —— 


es 


— 


398 Lucian's Dialogues. 


| conſtantly admired Philoſophy, and alwayes extoll'd 
| your ſelves, and converſt with the workes you left be: 


| burfrom you,which like a bee naving gather'd from your 
| flowers, | have made publique to men? Who both praiſe 


| whence, and from whom, and how Igather'd ir, and 
| ſpeake withemulation of my Collections; butmore tru 


| | have brought forth ſuch various, and many ſhapt pro. 
| ductions.Which if one know how to mingle, and inter/ 


| from another , can it be poſſible chus taught he ſhould 
| detrat from you?. Or diſparage thoſe good men of 
| which heftrivesto be chought one? Unleflelike Thamys, 
| or Euryeus, he beofſuch an ill nature, that hedare 

| challenge the Muſes, of whom helearntto ing , or 4.| 
| pollo, who taught himto ſhoot? 


ſelves like the Philoſophers of theſe times , ungratefull, 


| Cholerick , and ſenſelefle rowards your benefactour. 


Plato. O Impudence. are we to repay your detradti. 
ons with gratirude? Do you think you talke with bond. 


| men indeed? / or that we are to requite raylings and in. 


temperance of ſpeech with favours? 
Lucian. Where or when have l injured you? whohaye 


— 


hind you From whence have | taken all my diſcourſe 


and acknowledg every mans flower, and perceive 


ly through them admire you , and your gardens, which 


weave, and proportion, ſo as one ſhall not diſagree 


FINIS 


land Yulcan. 
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”" 2 Ardon, [ befeech You, this bold 
& PS orefuinprion, whach proceeds I 
© confeſs from ſomewhat |mpre | 
22D chan that common tity where- 
with all of Us gladly reverence | 
as refed You.; not. that I; arrogate unto 
my ſelf any intereſt before others, but confels | 
my ſelf ſo far indebted to your favours that 
my thankfulneſs cannot willingly omit the 
occaſion of expreſing it ſelf, alchough bur 
ina mean and homely manner, unto one, to 
'whom I not only acknowledge, but glory 
that | owe my le! f This hath emboldned 


me to the Dedication of theſe few Dialogues, | 
Az which 


tes aint. 


' 
re 


The pitt Dedicatory, 


» 
_—_ ——_— -” matt. 


recreation, brain. a favourable. 0" 


partly for che general eſteem of the Autl 


havebeen converſant, and ſomewhar for t 
Tranſlators ſake,one not altogether {8 | 


were well acquainted 


patronage, 4$Snemoſtable both to judge and 
defend them ; which if you will vouchſafe, 
and ſuffer this poor orphane to paſs winder 
the ſhadow of Your favourable protection, [ 
| ſhall account that ſmall pains I have taken in 
publiſhing it happily imployed, the aſhes of 


and my ſelf (if it be poſsible ) more obliged 
to a perpetual acknqwledgement of Your 
fayours, and profeſsion of my ſelf for ever to 


remain 


| | Yours in all dutis 
ful obſervance 


—— ————— -——_— 


which will I hope, at ſome of your times of 


with.whom 1 know, your younger td; | 


unto you, 'that to my. knowledge truly ho- 
| noured you, and ak, you may better know 


| in this, than many th 
| with WE in his life time ; in both which re- 


| ſpects theſe Dialogues humbly imploreyour 


my dear deceaſed Father highly honoured, 


Tx. Hicxss| j 


hexpots 1gi eſcape their 'good word, though [ dire 


| that incited me unt0t. In brief- then, that principal 


f | 9s, to perform herein the pious duty of ſurviving 
Nor unto the dear memory of 4 deceaſed father ; why 


\Te the Honeſt and Judicious 


| Reader, 


| . fe Fe 
S* \ P \ PP)! x GD A 


_ No rr five to > bras ns 


74% tis a fair. way of proceeding,as they think,but 


bring J with i tf. the comfort of being common.,nor may 


Imothing tauhem : but-unto.you [ fland bound to give 
|un acconmnt-of- hat 1 have done, and off the reaſon 


| motive e that. cauſed me.to publiſh this T ranſlatioh, | 


| « be was-a true loven-of Schollers, and Learning, | 
| (efpectally of this kind) will T doubt not find favou- 


|rable entertainment amongſt thoſe that are corver- 


"fant i in theſe ſtudies, and bear affection to the Greek 
| fongre; He was indeed no profeſs ſcholler, nor took 
jv more then one degree 1 in thy famousUntverfit ty, 


Pp, —wn_omeaan. anda IE IY 


having | 


et 


_—__. 


EH} | | To the Reader. 
x 


US <> EE > OC ——— 


* 


| having been ſometimes of Oriell C olledge ; but yet 
although be, weretaken-off by a country retirement, 
he never -loſt the" true taSle-and reliſh that diſlin-| 
guiſhes men of his education, but rather made conti- 
| 1ual improvement of- that nttriment which he had| 
| received in his younger dayes, from the breaſts of 
| this his bonoured mother. - Hin ſtudy a rather hy 
| recreation, was chiefly in the Creel; tongue ; and of 
| - | his knowleage herem be hath left unto the world 
ſufficient tefkimonies, of. which theſe preſent Dia-| 
| logues, are @ part; and .4Lyſe wit b:divery other things 
of hua performance,'being a1'tbn time in my cuſtody, 
| | Ljufpded't could nat do bim. niore right, nor "bu, 
fr tends and mine better ſatisfattion (whoſe deſires 
herein challenge. a ſecond mottve) than to grve.them| 
{ree liberty, and ſuffer him by this means. to propas 
} . |gate by own memory, which may chance tg laſt long- 
er in this ſmall-monument of his own raiſing Corm| 
ſome larger hereafter) than in the hardeſt marble 
pyſterity.can erect bin. What I have added here, 
| 25.208 worth ſpeaking of, much leſs the cenſuring,,| 
|Quly let,me ſay thus much, to defend my own inno- 
| 1a | mV « [4/10 'l 
| | Cece {rom- the olack-mouthd oblique -of . ſuch ay 
_— ſpeakno other colour, thagin the «A uthors life} 
| I have not gone about ( far be your charities from| 
| ſuch a thous bt ) to acquit him from any of thoſe wil 
| [antes and blaſphemous umpieties wherewith he hath| 
been truly charged ; but ſo far.to vindicate theſe||| 
innoxious works of.his, az reaſon and your own ſelves 
| Togy | muſt 


y 
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| 1o the Reader. 
muſt needs ( I know ) allow of, in thereſt I have 
only endeavoured to make theT ranſlator underſtood, 
us he the e Author ; wherein I have not thought it 


EY 


much, though perhaps ſome may, to deſcend t9 the 


|ſattsfaftion evgn of the meaneſt capacities ( for to 


this end was it tranſlated, that all might underſtand 
it) otherwiſe, the Engliſh, would be to many, almoſt 


«much Greek as the Original ; and herein if I 


acknowledge it,and defire your pardon, hoping in the 


jalt where it is due, that ts on me, not the Tran- 


ſatour. ; nor cauſe the work to ſuffer, if I have any- 


where failed. This I hope will be ſufficient to ſa- 
tufie you to whom 1 write, unto whom I ſubmit both 


bave done ought amiſs, when T know it, 1 ſhall both | 


mean ſpace that your ingenuous candor will lay the | 


w-;/elf and this, and ſo\reft; a tiae lover of your 
terſons and honourer of, JOUR WETEMESs .... vo 
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of 1.9 4 
SAMOSATENIAN. 
i: WHEREIN, 
Heis in ſome ſort Vindicated from 


certain groſs Aſperſions, heretofore 
caſt upon him. 


&& Here isa twofold end of ſtudying men. 


na—_— ﬀ 


PEAS One to attain the knowledge of our 


i ſelves; for as the eye ( (a) ſayes the Di-| ;,) 4,7 


Fs vinc Plato) cannot behold it ſelf in any | © 
\ qa me} AMY: BE. | f | Wo Trout 
Z other part of the body bur the eye: ſothe | ur; «s | 


ſoul, if-it will ſee itſelf, muſt look into the foul, The Cork nas 
other, to gain ſuch a competent knowledge and under- | 74,1 


in 1. Al- 
ſanding in other men, as to be able, not only ro make | <4 


their lives and ations our examples, but to leave them 
35 rules and patterns tro them that ſhall come after us. | 
They therefore that profeſs the latcer, had need to | | 
kit B be 

| 


— L; 
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(b)'Joan- 
nes de 
Ravenna 
in ratio- 
nar. vat, 
M.S.in 
Bihliorh. 
Col. Bal- 


liol. 


the one, had need to be well skill'd in the compolure and 


| Biographer. (b ) nemo enim quam ſe quemquam melius 
uowvit , vite nemo roerior teſtis, &c, Firſt then, for: 


The Life of Lu c1 4 v. 


— ———n—— 


be well verſt, and skilful in the former : for he that is 
ro0 ſhort in the oo of himſelf, may be ſoon 
over-ſhot in his opinion of another. And therefore | 
have alwayes thought it a bold adventure of thoſe that 
take upon them to become an{werable to poſterity for 


other mens lives, ſeeing there are few or none tha | 


have obſerv'd ſuch an orderly method of living, as to be 
able to give any juſt account of their own : and can 


therefore be hardly thoaght fit, and competent judges of 


another mans, Written lives being nothing elle bur the 
lineaments of the mind : as the plain draught, and ex- 
tremities of a picture are of the body : colours may give 
it ornaments and beauty, but adds bur lictle to the true 
reſemblance # as he then that undertakes to coppy out 


difference of faces , ſo he that adventures to draw the 
other, ought to be as clear ſighted in diſcerning manners 
and ations. For the leaſt miſtake but of che ſmalleſt 
touch or ſhaddow in a face, alters the ſhape, and poſture 
of the countenance;and in matter either of life or govecn- 
ment, the inſertion or omiflion of the meaneſt circum-| 
ſtance may give an alteration,and difference to an aQion. 

As for our Author now in hand, there is bur little 
cruſt to be given to the track of former times 3 for ſome! 
that have heretofore undertaken to record his life, ha- 
ving drawn three or four ſeveral perſons of that name, 


ſome Sophiſters, ſome Rhetoricians, and living ar ſeve. | 


ral times into one Lucian, have not ſo much wrote his 
life as made it. In a matter therefore ſo full of uncer- 
rainty, to avoid the like errour, in following the doubt- 
ful and various relations of ſuch Writers as give no other 


reaſons for their opinions then their own authority ; | 


| have thought beft, to gather him out of himſelf, and 
ſo, as near as | can, make the Author of his own 


the | 
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the place that brought him forth, he was born in(c)Sattd- 


born but of mean parentage, we may well conjecture, | 
(4) his friends not being able to breed him up a Schol- 


ſata,the Metropolis and prime City of Comagema;(d)ſeated 
not far from the river Euphrates, in the Country "(e) of 
Syria, which is (f) a region of the greater 4fia, bordering 
upon Paleſtine and Arabia;{o called, ſayes (g) Solinus from 
Syrus, the ſon of Apollo, and Synope : and ottentimes 1n his 


(c5)ln_ 
lib. quo- 


modo ſcri- 


bend, 
Hiſtor. 8 
in Piſca- 

[Sow 

(4) Plin. 
lib. 2. cap. 
104. & |. 
$- Cap. 24. 


writings, he calls himſelf (h) Syrian, (i) Aſſyrian, Ck) and 
the Syrian Rheroritian ; (1) baving, when he was yer but 
a youth, conſecrated in the City of Hierapolis ( accord- 
ivg to the cuſtome of thar Countrey)' the firſt curting of 
his haire to the Syrian Goddeſs. Howbeir (m) ar other 
times he derives himſelf from Patras (n) a Ciry of Achata, 
as if (0) ſayes Beroaldus, he would hereby intimare the qne 
to be the place of his nativity, the other of his Gde- 
ſcent, according to that of Livie, nati Carthagine,' oriundi 
Syracufis. Secondly for his: kindred (p) His Fathers 
name was Lucius, and his brothers Cats, who as he ſayes, 
was an Elegiack Poet,.. and a Soothſayer. That he was | 


Jer, or co afford him education correſpondent to ſo hope- 
ful a genius, and therefore plact him with an Unckle of 
his by the mothers ſide, who was an excellent cutter in | 
ſtone, that he might learn a trade whereby co ger his 
living : bur there he ſtay'd nor long, for either led by 
his good fortune, or driven by his hard uſage , he | 
loon gave his Unkle the flip, and became his own car- | 
ver, applying himſelf afterwards wholly ro his book. 
At the length, both friends and 'means failing him at 
home, he lefr Samoſata and went to Antioch , where ha- | 


' 


the Law, that profeſsion and condition of life either | Semis. 


comment. | 


| Metam. 
| Afulcii, 
(p) In 


ving beſtowed ſome time in the ſtudy and praRtice of | ON ha 


(e, Strabo 
I. 36. } 
(f} Plin; 
lib. 5. c. 
20. Pomp. 
Mel. 1ib x, 
cap. 17. 
Volacerr, 


do& &c. 
(z) In 
Dea Syria. 
(4) In bis 
accuſato, 


(!)In Dea | 


Syria. 

(m) In 
Afino, & 
in Pſcudg+ 
og. 

(2) Heros 
dor. l.1.& 
Plin. lib. 
4+ Cap. 5, | 
(0) In 


in 0Ra- 
Yum, lib, 


Yj In 


-- 


thwarting his diſpoſition, or not anſwering his expeRa- | Hercute 

k "2 | ll h "FE. h ] f | Gallico, 

tion, being beſides | an excellent Rhetorician, he lefe &ja2? 

bis Law, and berook himſelf and travelling into | T<<<4 

(t) France, became there a publike profefſour In | I Hero, | 
Oo, 


B 2 _ That | 
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| | that Art : Departing thence he went into Macedozia, | 
- |-where he gave a full and openteſtimony of his worth ' 
and learning, before a general aſſembly of che moſt able 
and ſufficient perſons of the whole countrey. Having 
thus afcer many and ſundry peregrinations made him- 
| ſelf known and famous in divers regions, he now. be. 
gan to draw nearer home, and to travel farther into him- 
 felf;for perceiving the Rhetoricians of thole times to di-. 
re the whole bent and ſcope of their ſtudies towards 
| their own ends, endeavouring' more the enriching and 
| | preferment of themſelves then the advancement of yertue 
| ___ | and goodnels , and finding the profefhon likewiſe 
[PR | (©&) full of many diſturbances, deceptions, oppolitions, | 
© 1  Impudencics, lyes, clamours and infinite other inconve. 
ory  niences, he forſook this alſo,-(#) and about the 4oth. | 
Lcaromen. | YEar Of his age betook himſelf co Philoſophy, (x), When 
wor. © | having by great induſtry and ſtudy, acquainted himſelf 
| | with the ſeveral tenents and doctrines almoſt of every 
ſet, and finding that they not only croſt and contradr- 
| Red each other in the very grounds and principles of all 
| | Arts andSciences, and chiefly in matter of Religion, 2nd 
' | in their conceits and opinions of the Gods , bur allo, 
thar their lives and praftices were nothing art all agreeable 
to their rules and precepts : he 'grew at length into ſuch 
| an utter diſlike of them, being himſelf a man thar al- 
|  { wayes profeſt an uprightnels of carriage, and freedom of 
io) | ſpeech ((y) as may appeat by thoſe arts which he ac- 
knowledges himſelf tobe skilld in, and that borrow'd 
name of Parrhiſtades) that he bent his ſtyle almoſt wholly 
againſt them,and became a fharp and earneſt oppoſer of 
the titular and mock-Philoſophers of that age, laying 
open to the world in kis writings, by way of Dialogue, 
after a moſt pleaſant and Comical manner, their ava- 
rice, intemperance, ambition and hypocrihie : and ſo far 
deriding the ſenlcleſs ſuperſtition, and feigned deities 
c:)Suidas. | Of the heathen, that hethereby got the ſirname of G6) As 
| theos, 
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| theos, 'or Blaſphemus, and was commonly reputed a mock- 
erand derider both of Gods and men. 'They that report 
him co-have been ſometimes a Chriſtian, and thar' after- 
{wards falling into apoſtakie, he ſhould ſcoftingly ſay,that 
he got nothing by thar Religion, but only the corruption 
of his name, which was changed ar his baptizing, from 
Lucius to Lacianus, have notonly wrote more then they 
could juſtifie, but what is. eafie enough to be diſproved : 
for whoſoever {hall read his book de morte Pereorini, 
| where he layes both the profelſsica of the ſame Religion, | 
and thefalling fromic in anothers diſh, may ſoon per- 
ceive that he was never a Chriſtian ; and for that ſpeech 
of his; it muſt be found in ſome work that theſe times 
are not acquainted with for in all thoſe pieces that are 
as yet publiſhe, I am ſure there is no ſuch thing to be 
found. Theſe men therefore are as much miſtaken in his 
life as in his death, reporting that he was torn in pieces FN 
by dogs,and prodacing for both no other authority then 1 
themfelves. That he was a moſt impious blaſphemer of | 
our Saviour Chriſt, and of his ſacred doctrine, I will not 
deny : bur that kis whole works ſo much admired and 
' [approved of by the moſt learned in all ages, both for wit 
and language ſhould be therefore utterly baniſht from 
che world, and condemned to a perpetuall obſcurity, or | | 
thoſe parts of him denyed the light in which there is no 7 
ſuch impicty found, but on the contrary, many rules and 
documents both of vertue and good learning, more then | 
in the writings of Suetonius, T acitus,and other famous au- 
thors, who were likewiſe enemies to the Chriſtian Reli- 

gion, ſeems unto me a moſt unjuſt and partial cenſure. | 
Let us rather account him worthy of cqual priviledges at 
the leaſt with others, who ſo well deſerved both of the 
pation and age wherein he lived 3 for if we peruſe the 
writings of Philoſtratus, Laertius, and others who have | 
commended to poſtiricy the names and memories of 


ſuch as have been famous in precedent ages both for arts 
and 
—— wn——_ — | , __ yp, 
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| eore8- | cient, I am perſwaded, to ſatisfic any indifferent under-| 
_— ſanding thar is not already | prepotleſt with a reſolution 
| nionem, | of obſtinacy, that it is no ſuch impious thing, as ſome of 
_— | | therigid cenſurers of theſe times would perſwade us, to 
magors | makea good uſe even of the worlt Writers, yea and that 
91M if occaſion ſerye, in matter of divinity. Which although 
-| NePhere- | [ could by many undeniable examples prove, yer I con-| 
NEE” clude with this one reltimony of a (e) learned Father, 
ena. | Veritas 4 quocunque dicatur, 4 Spirit Santto eſt. 
fer, 6? | He beganto flouriſh) as is commonly received, to-| 
oy wards the latter end of the raign of Trajan, but com- 
(6) Pai- piled moſt of his works in the Emperour Adrians time, 
% vits | Who begun his raign about the year of our Lord 120. 


| exdesSy- | and judicious of all the Greek Fathers hath thought it no 


| 
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and arms, we ſhall ſcarce find any one of this Countre 
(a) Phe- | ſince thoſe antients, (a) Pherecydes and (bY /exs, unto this 


recydes 4 . 
a: 155- | our Lucian, amongſt ſo many writers and Philoſophers 
iatt, 17 . 

jo: of 3x- | of that age, that was of any note for learning, and good 
dys, alt | 


ir io | letters ; Bur from his time, and after the publiſhing of 
P;5nago- 4 his notable works, we may read of diverle Syrians, as | 


he lived | | 
on te | Jamblichus, Epiphanins, Libanius, and innumerable others, | 
Iapind, |; famous and eminent in all kind of literature , ler no 
er. lib. r. | Man therefore envy him that honour which his memo. | 
wars ' ry deſerves, but afford him the due and righttul acknow. | 


. 


Fae. | IEAgeMent of being ſo happy an exampleto poiterity,and 


the 6. Re; : . | 
maz Kjer- | that ir- ſo eminent a manner, (c) thatthe moſt learned, 


Phere- | 


rus, pri- 


oP  diſhonour to imitate him ; Who ( if that be true which| 


animes | (d). Gilbertus Cognatus obſerves, hath taken a good partof 
eſſe ſem- | One of his Homilies upon S. Fobns Goſpel our of Eucians| 
irernos 3 | n . | 

anriquus | Cynicus, but this | leave to.thoſe that ſhall have a deſire to 
ane, fuit 


enim in | examine it; all which conſiderately weigtvd, may be ſ(ufh- 


Sehitz- | fy and by whom he was made (g) Procurator Principh, 


rum lib. x, | 

Cc) Chry- | 

ſallom in ®? Hom. in Jeann. (d) In Elogio Luciani, (e) S. Ambroſe. (f) Tn pro mercede conduR. 
(eg) Procurator Czſaris, vel Principis, eſt procurator fiſci, & rationalis &c. 1lle autem juriſdictionem 
haber inter fiſcum & privatos, non inter privatos Cujaf, intic. D,g. de appellation, ſeR, Si quis 3. ( nift 
forte vicem Przfidis gerat ) Which honour it ſeems Lucian oftentimes had, as may appear in bis Apology pro 
niercede conduR. Tacitus iz his life of Agricola, fly!cs cha office Equeſtrem nobilitatem. Dio in hx Rom» 
Hiſt, lib. 55, brings the firft 3aſtitution of it, from Auguſtus. 


| woroveyt TF E740 mids © TW meIatie 7 orrts When he was grown {o 
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che Princes Procurator is Zoypr, this honour being 
conferred upon him, (h) as he ſayes of himſelf , 


far in years, that he had (to render the Greek proverb 
by an Engliſh one) One foot fa the grave. It ſeems by 
that which he wrote of the (i) gout, that he had ſome 
feeling of that infirmity, which ( according to the man- 
ner of the Heathen, among whom vices as wal as ver- 
tues, diſcaſes as ability, went alwayes under the Patro. 
nage of ſome Deity ) he makes no leſs then a goddels, 
and which ſecing he was ſo much troubled with it, we 
may by probable conjeftures conclude to be, 


q 


The End of Luca xs Life. 
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LUCIAN'S LEEE. | 


DREAM. | | 


7D Fter I had given over going to School, 
and was giown to be a {tripling of 
ſome good ſtature, my Father adviſed 
& with his friends, what it were belt for 
= him to breed me to: and the opinion 
| of moſt was, that to make me a Schol- 
ler, the labour would be long, the charge gear, and 
would require a plentiful purſe : whereas. our means 
were poor, and would loon ſtand in need of Ipeedy {up- 
ply : bur it he would ſer me to learn ſome manual Art or 
other, | ſhould quickly ge: by my Trade enough to ſerve 
my own turn, and tever be troubleſome for my diet ar 
home, zt | were placed abroad, neither would it be long 
before | ſhovid make my Father a glad man, to ſee me 
daly bring hon:e with me what Thad gor by my labours. 
This being concladed upon, we begun to conlulr again 
what [rade was beſt, loonett learned, and moſt befitting 
a freeman. thar wo.l4 be ler up with an eaſje charge,and 
bring in a profitable return. Wh that, ſome began to | 
comme«d one Trade, ſome another, as every mans fan- ol f 
cy or experience led him. Bur my Father caſting his eyes 
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upon mine Uncle(for my Uncleby the Mothers {ide was 
there preſent, an excellent workman in ſtone, and held to 
be one of the beſt Statuaries in all the Country) by no 
means, (ſaid he) can | endure that any other Art ſhould 
take place, as long as you are in preſence : take him 
therefore to you (ſhewing him me) and teach him to be 
a skilfull workman in ſtone, how to joynr them toge- 
ther neatly, and to faſbjon his ſtatues cunningly : he is 
able enough for it, and his nature inclinable enough to 
it : this he conjectured, becauſe he had ſeen ſome toyes 
of mine made out of wax , for | could no ſooner come 
home from School, but ſhould be tempering wax to. 
gether,and our of it counterfeit the ſhapes both of Oxen, 
Horſes, and Men, and (as my Father thought) hand. 
ſomely enough, which my Maſters were wont to whip 
me for, though now it turned ro my commendation : 
bur choſe kind of figments pur me in good hopes that | 
ſhould learn my Trade the ſooner, and that very day was 
thought lucky for me to be initiared into the Arr, where- 
upon | was committed ro my Uncle, and to confels the 
truth, not much againſt my will : for I thought ir wou'd 
prove but a kind of ſport, and that | ſhould be thought 
a brave fellow among my companions, if | could carve 
out Gods, and pretty Puppers,both for my ſelf and thole 
lads I beſt hked of. Bur it fell out with me. as with other 
young beginners: for my Uncle putting a carving tool 
into my hand, bad me therewith to ſtrike a Tabie thar 
lay before me, ſoftly and gently, adding withall this 09 
Proverb, (a) Whar's well begun is half done : but r-y 
ignorance was ſuch chat I ſmote too hard,and the T able 
burſt in pieces * which put him ſo far our of patience, 
that be gave me hanſell in a harſh meaſure, as 1 thought, 


and excecding the bounds of due correction, inſomuch 
that tears were the proeme of my occupation, andI ran| 


away as faſt as 1 could, crying out with full eyes, telling 
how I had been laſhr, and ſhewing the prints which the 


ſtroaks | 
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ſtroaks had made upon me, exclaiming upon luch cru- 


| clty, and adding this of mine own, that it was only tor 


envy, leſtinthe end 1 fhould provea better workman 
then himlelf : this grieved my Mothers hearr, and ſhe 
railed bitzerly againſt her Brother for uſing me with ſuch 
extremity * bur when night came 1 went to bed,though 
{wolne with tears, and all the night long it would not 
out of my minde : 
meerly ridiculous and childiſh : but now, Gentlemen, 

ou ſhall hear matter not to he diſcommended, bur 
what deſerves attentive auſculation : for to ſay with Ho- 
mer,  b) A heavenly dream ſeiſed upon me, as 1 ſlept in 
the dead time of the night, ſo directly, thar it failed no- 
thing of rruth ir ſelf; for even to this day, after ſo long 


a diſtance, the figures of the apparition ſtick ſtill in mine 


|eyes, and che voice of that I heard itill ſoundeth in mine 


ears,every thing was dehvered ſo plainly and apparently. 
(c) Methought rwo women laid faſt hold on my hands, 


and either of them drew me to her felt with all the 


ſtrength ſhe had, and contended ſo earneſtly for me, 
that 1 was almoſt torne in pieces between them : ſome- 
times che one would have the better hand, and get me al- 
moſt wholly into her clutches : wichin a while after the 
other would ſeiſe upoa me as ſurely, ſtill ſcolding and 
brawling one againſt another,the one laying 1 was hers, 
and ſhe would keep poſlefſion of me; the other anſwer- 
ing,it was a folly for her to lay claim to that ſhe had no- 
thing to do withall. Now indeed, the one of them was 
a homely ſturdy dame, with her hair il-favourdly dreſt 
up, and her hands oyergrown with a hard skin, her gac- 


where be Speaks of the followers of Mercury and Fortune, azd ia divers others. 
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Agamem- 
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ter that Ju- 
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ſent him the 
dream. 

(c) This 
ſeems to be 
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07. of that 
of Xeno- 
phon in hzs 
2. book of . 
the memo- 
rave things 
of Socra- 
res, where 
Prodicus 
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brings ia a 
[tory of 


Hercules, 


two women, each of them endeavenring to draw him to her ſelf The like relation we may find in. 
eftom. ia bis 1. Oration de Regno, where Hercules brought by Mercury to the top of an high mountain where 
be ſbewed him fittiag in all their majefly, two women, Regality and Tyranny, &c. and not unlthe to this 3s that of 
Nazianzen, in carmin. de animz ſuz calamitatibus, ard of Philoſtratus i# his 6 book of the life of Apollonius 
ad 6. chap. the lihe we may ſee in Galen m Orarione qua homines ad bonas artes perdiſcendas cohorcarur ; 
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| ment was tuckt up about her, all full of lime anil mor- 


ter; for all the world ſuch another as mine Uncle when 


wench of comely proportion and handſomely attired : 
in the end they referred the matter to me, which of them 


drudge begun with mein this manner. I, ſweet boy, 


am that Art of Carying,to which you profeſſed your ſelf 


an apprentice yeſterday, a Trade familiar to you, and ty- 
ed to your' houſe by ſucceſſion : for your Grandfather 
(delivering the name of my Mothers Father) was a Car- 
ver, and ſo were both your Uncles, and by that means 
came to be men of note and reputation : if thou wilt. 
| therefore renounce the fopperies and idle vanities that 
this female would lead thee into (pointing to the other) 


þ | | a the 


envy, and never be forced to forſake thy friends and 
Country, and berake thy ſelf to a forraign ſoil, nor be 


then the meanneſs of my perſon, nor the baſeneſs of my: 
apparel; for tuch beginnings had Phidias, that carved Fu 
piter, and (d) Polycletus who made the Image of Funo, and 
' the renowned Mhron, and the admired Praxitiles, who 
now are honoured as if they were Gods : and if it be thy 
fortune to become ſuch another, thou muſt needs be fa- 
mous among men of all degrees, thy Father ſhall be held 


blundred out by that Art, and hudled one in the neck of 


| another ( becauſe ſhe would fain have wrought upon 
| me, ) which I cannot now call to minde, forthe mot is 
| quite out of my remembrance: But -as ſoon as ſhe had 
| given over, the other begun in this ſort. And I, ſweet 
| child am Learning,which thou haſt long been acquaint-| 


| | | i ed 


he was about his work. : the other was a well-faced ! 


I would betake my ſelf unto : and farſt that ſturdy manly 


and follow me as one of my family, firſt thou ſhalt be 
| maintained in a plentiful faſhion, thou ſhalt continue| 
' good ſtrength of body, keep thy ſelf evermore free trom| 


commended by all men for words only : diſdain not| 


for a happy man, and thou ſhalr add a great deal of glory| 
to thy Country. This and much more was babled and 
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ed withall, and well known unto thee, though thou ne- | 


| 


| | ver camIt to attain the full end and perfe&ion of me: | 
| what thou ſhalr ger by the Art of Carving, ſhe hath rold 
| thee already her leif: bur take this from me, thou ſhalt 
| never be any better then a Peaſaar, and a bodily labour- 
er, and therein mult thou repoſe the whole hope of thy 
life, which can be bur obſcure, thy gettings ſmall and 
ſimple, thy mind dejected, thy comings in poor, and | 
thou neither able to patronage a friend,nor cry quittance 
with a foe, nor worthy to be emulared by other Citizens, 
only a meer drudge, one of the common raſcaliry, ready 
to give way to thy better, and wait upon him that can | 
ſpeak inthy behalf, living the life of a hare: and great _ 
| luck if ever thou light upon a better: for, ſay thou come 
to be as cunning as Phidias,or Polycletus,and work many 
wonderous pieces, thy Art will certainly be commended 
by all men ; bur not one that looks on them, it he love 
\| [himſelf will wiſh ro be ſuch an other as thou : for be 
|| | whac chou canſt be, thou ſhalt be but a mechanical fel- 
-| low, one of a manual Trade, that hath no means to live 
t|. © | bur by his handy-labour. Bur if chon wilt be ruled by 
vi me, 1 will acquaint chee with all the famous Acts, and 
| & | memorable exploits of men of former time: I will make 
Ji £ [thee know all that hath been ſpoken or delivered by 
o| © [them, ſo that thou ſhalt have a perfect inſight into all 
y| | | things? chy mind, which is the lordly part within thee, 
-| | will beautifie and garniſh wich many excellent orna- 
4| F | ments, as temperance, juſtice, piety, clemency, wiſdom, 
y| || | patience, the love of good things, and deſire to attajn to 
4\ | | matters of worth * for thele indeed are the ornature of 
F | | | the minde thac ſhall never decay : nothing whatſoever 
n | | | itbe,ancient or modern,ſhall eſcape thy knowledge : and | 
is | | |by my aſsiſtance, thou ſhalc alſo foreſee whart is yet to 
zd| | |come: and to conclude, I will in a ſhort ſpace make 
&t | | |thee learned in all things divine and humane: ſo thou 
t-| | |thatarc now ſo poor and ſimple, the ſon of a mean pe: 
AS Tel on, P 
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(-) Pul- 


carum eſt 


| digito 


monſtrati 
& dicier 
hic eſt. 
Perfius 
ſar. 1, 


(f ) Plu- 


(g) Socra- 
tes ws the 
{on of So- 
phroniſcus 
a Caruers 
and as ſome 
ſay, exer- 
cis*d that 
Art him- 
ſelf : the 
cloathcd 
Graces 1 


the rewer of Athens, were thought te have been of his worbm-afhiip © he alſs exercis'd painting, and made ihe 
piftures of FEſculapius and his froe daughters, Plin, nar. hiſt. lib, 35. cap.'z 1. 


| ſuch a garment” as this is ({hewing me the mantle ſhe 


ally converle with learned men,and keep company with 


) Plu | the beſt : haſt chou notheard of ( f ) Demoſthenes, what 
4 inine 
life of De* | 
moſthenes. | 
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{or, that lately was like to be putto a baſe and ignoble. 
Art, within a while ſhal: be emulated and envied by all 
men, reverenced, commended and celebrated: for thy | 


good parts,and reſpected by tho'e that are of a high rank, 
both tor nobility and riches * then ſhalt chou be clad in 


wore her ſelf, which was very gorgeous to the eye) and 
thought worthy of ail honour and preheminence: it ir 
ſhall be thy forcune to travel into any forraign place, 
thou ſhalr never arrive there as a perfo1 unknown and 
obſcure : for | will ſer ſuch marks and tokens upon thee, 
thatevery one that ſecrh thee ſhall jog the next ſtander 
by on the elbow.(e)and point out his finger toward thee | 


tide thy friends, or the whole City,' they all 1hall caft 
their eyes upon thee: when thou art tro make a ſpeech in 
any place,the whole mulritude ſhall ſtand gaping to hear 
thee admiring and woadring art thee, ble[sing the power- 
fulneſs of thy deliverance, and chy Fathers happineſsto 
beget ſuch a ſon: And as it is ſaid of ſome men, tha: they 
ſhall continue 1mmorrtal, the ſame will | effe& in thee : 
for when thou ſhalt depart this lite, rhou ſhalc perperu- 


a poor mans ſon he was, and what a fellow I brought 
him to be ? remembreſt thou not A#/chines, the ſon of a 
Taberer ? yet how did King Dhilip obſerve him for my 
ſake? yea (2 ) Socrates himlelf, though he were bred up 


in this Art of Carving, yet as ſoon as he madea beter 
| choice,and gave that Trade the bag,to be entertain'd as a 
fugitive by me, you know how much he,was magnified 
by all men : and wilt thou forſake men of ſuch excellent 
worth, {uch glorious exploits, ſuch powerful ſpeeches, 


k 


ſaying, [his is the man: If any occaſion of urgency be: | 


ſuch 
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[ver able to lift up thy head, or to entertain any manly or 
free thoughts, bur all thy care muſt be to have thy work 


|flone 2 Whileſt ſhe was yer ſpeaking, I could hold no 
| longer for my life, but riſing up, declared my ſelf for her, 


{the laſh, andthe many ftripes I received for my welcome 


[wholly congealed and turned into a ſtone : you may 
hink it ſtrange, bur diſtruſt not the truth; for dreams | 


Icaſting her eye upon me, What recompence ſhall I 
[make thee (ſaith ſhe) for paſsing chy cenſure with fuch 
[diſcretion ? come hither and mount this Chariot, (hew- 
[ing me a Chariot drawn with certain horſes, winged and 
[baped like (k) Pegaſus) that thou mayſt ſee how many 


[droveawayzand ſupplyed the place of a Coachman, and 


_—_—_— 


ſuch decent attire , honour, glory, praiſe, precedency, 
power, authority, commendation for good words, ad- 
miration for wiſdom, and in leiw of all this, cover thy 
skin with a baſe garment, caſt a thread-bare cloak upon 
thy back, have thy hands full of carving tools, fit for thy 
Trade, thy face evermore bent downwards towards th 
work, ſo continuing a ſordid, ſJaviſh, and abject life, ne- 


handſome and proportionable, reſpe&ing not a ruſh 
thine own good, but making thy ſelf of leſs value then a 


and abandoning that ugly drudge, betook me to learning 
with a glad heart, eſpecially when. I bethought my ſelf of 
the day before : ſhe that was forſakenook it hainouſly, 


dapt her hands at me, gnaſhr her teeth rogerher againſt 
me, and in theend, like a ſecond (hb) Niobe, (i ) was 


an produce as unlikely matters as this. Butthe other, 


rare wonders thou ſhouldſt have been ignorant of, if 
thou hadſt not followed me: When I was got up, ſhe 


being raiſed to a full height, I looked every way round 
about me, beginning at the Eaft, and ſo cothe Weſt, 
tcholding Cities, and Nations, and people : and like 


(b) Niobe 
was the 
daughter o 
0 eh 
and wife to 
Amphion 
| King of 
Thebes, 
who ha= 
wing born 
unto ber 
busbazd ſix 
ſons and ſex 
daughters, 
became 
thereupon 
ſo proud 
that ſhe 
prefer-d ber 
ſelf before 
Latona : 
Whereat the 
Goddeſs br- | 
ng moved 
with anger, 
cauſed all 
ber children 


death by hey ſon and daughter, Apollo azd Diana : and Niobe her ſclf tobe carried with a whirle-wind near 
| uato Sipylus a Ciry of Mxonia (which was ber native {ountry) and there turwd into a rock of marble. Vid. 
| Orids Meramorph. the 6. bs0h» (i) A fit Metamorphoſis ſor ber profeſſion. (t') Pegaſus was a winged 


| borſe ſprung from Meduſas bleed, when her head was ſtrooken off by Perſeus, 
| (1) Triptole- 


to be ſhot to 


Ll 


e'2 


—— 


(1) Celeus 
Kaz of the 
Elufines 
bauing Os 
ſextoaintd 
th Goddeſs 
C ereswnen 
ſhe tra- 
vaiPd mn 
the ſea < 
of her off 
dagger 
Preſer- 
pine, ſhe 13 
recomp ace 
of "145 2ber= 
al bo#fr a- 
lity 291-04 
ty ta ght 
him th art 


of husb m- 


aurſed by 
young ſon 
I riptole- 
mus w:th 
b-; own 
mlb : and 
afte-wards 
placing him 
in a Chariot 
drawn 
w1.b wihs= 
ed ſerpents, 
ſent bun 
abroad into 
the worid, 
to teach 
men 'be uſe 
of corn and 
ſeen, which 
&s bh. rode 
a oag, be 
d'op' down 
aad ſtrewed 
pox the 
earth, Vid. 
Virgil. in 
Culic 

(m) He 
calls Ker- 
cules o21- 
«WE 5 

(i ) one of 
3+ mghts, 
becauſe © 
when Tu- 
piter begot 


/ 


 y,but alſo | 


hin of Alc | 
wy he made that night as long as three ; it is 4 bnown fb'e zn Plaurus an others. (n) Xenoph 1n rele. 
thu dream of hs, at thr brg'aning of his th'rd boob 8 Cyrus 1s aſcen' or expedition, tha: be thought 7! wo ſeep, 
that be beheld b4s fathers houſe ſe: on fire by lightning, and ſuddenly all of a bright flame : aud another 1 the 
fo:irth book, when be was uwcloſed by the enemy, | 


| 
| 
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(1) Triptolemus, ſowed ſomewhat down upon the carth, 
' yetcan ! nor remember my ſelf whar ſeed it ſhould be: | 
| only this, that men from below looked up towards me, | 
' applauded me, and with acclamations brought me on. 
: ward to thole whom I was to viſte in my flight : and 
| when ſhe had ſhewed theſe chings to me,and meto them 


that praiſed and commended me, ſhe brought me back 
again, notclad in the ſame garment 1 wore in my voy. 
age, yer | thought my lelt apparrelled. hauctomely 
enough: and at my coming home, | found my +acner 


ſtanding and attending for me, to whom | thewed ;yy| 
apparrel and my ſelf, and whar a brave feilow'! wasre 

' rucned giving him a littleirem wichall, how he had becn|| 
ike ro have beltowed me the day before. T his: i 1emem. || 


ber 1 ſaw, when | was little bigger then a boy, and. as! 


think, tertified in my fleep with che blows I had bejore] 


received. Bur whilſt lam telling this unto you good 


God, (may lome man ſay) this was a long dream in-| 


deed, and ſtuffed with judicious marter. Some Winters 
dream 1 warrant you (-ſayes another) when the nights 
areat the longeſt : or it may be the length - frhree night, 


(m) the time ot Hercu'es begetting : waoat comes in his| 


head to trouble us with. thele fooleries,and tell us his an- 
cient apiſh dreams, thatare now grown-oid with age? 
this dull narration is Rale and our of date: doth hetake 
us for ſome kinde of drezm-readers ? Nothing lo good 
fir : for (n) X«noyphon, when he reported a dream that ap- 
peared unto him, as he thought, in his Fathers houſe and 
other vitions elſe, you know, the apparition was held 
for no 6& on, nor he condemned for a trifler in repeat- 
ing it, though it were in the time of War, when his calc 
was deſperate, and he round belet with enemies # but 
the relating of ir wanted not his fruit. So 1, for my part, 


have 


| Menip- 


| leagues : and from the Sun to the heigth of Heaven, and 
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have repeated this dream unto you, becauſe I would h os 
young men take the better way, and ſtick to learning : 


le& of himſelf, and to encline to worle courſes, ſo de- 
praving the good condition of his nature : for | know 
the hearing of chis tale will encourage him much, and 
| that he will propoſe me as a ſufficient pattern for him to 
imitate, when he ſhall conſider how poor a ſnake | was 
and yer affected the higheſt fortunes,and fixed my deſire 

on learning, and would not be diſcouraged with the 
- is | was then oppreſt withall. And in whar con- 
dition] am now returned amongſt you,though it be not 
all of the beſt, yet I hope I am no worſe a man then a 
Carver. 


MENIPPU S, 
OR THE 
LOFTIE TRAVELLER. 


ICARO 


Y this account, from the Earth to the Moon 
p15. can be no leſs chan three thouſand .furlongs, 

| where we took up our firſt lodging : from | 
thence upwards to the Sun , are about five hundred 


the ſublime ſeat of Fupiter himſelf, is as far as a ſwift Ea- 
gle is able to reach in a whole dayes flight. | 
Friend, How now Menippus ? are you trading in Aſtro- 
nomy, and practiſing Arithmetical concluſions ſo cloſe- 
ly by your ſelf 2 For as | followed after you, methoughr 
Theard you talk firangely of Suns and Moons, and 
leagues, and lodgings, and I cannot tell what. 

Menip. Marvel not good friend, though I talk tranſcen- 
dently, and above the pitch of our common region, for 
Iam making a ſummary computation to my ſelf of my | 


eſpecially he, whom poverty enforceth to a wilfull neg- | 


late peregrination. D Friend. \ 


The oceafi- 
01. of the: 
Dralogne. 


Menippus 
Was 4 Oy 
nick, ia. 
whoſe per- 


| ſon our Alt-- 


thor often= | 
times in-. 
weighs a- 
gainſt the 
Philoſo- ! 
phers of his 
time. 


The Phoe- 
nician$ 
Were VOY 
Shilf ull in 
Navigation 
and A ftro- 
nomy. Plin. 
nat hiſt. 
I.5 c.12. 


Iliad lib.g. 


V.373- 


(b) Gany- 
mede was 
the Son of * 
King Tro- 
0Sz whom, 
for by ex- 
celleat brau= 
ty, Jupiter, 
trazsform- 
ing himſelf 
tate ar E 4a- 
g'e, took 


| p into 


heaven,and 
made him 
his cup 
bearer, d:ſ= 
placing 
Hebe the 
daughter of 
Juno, be- 
cauſe t' at 


fhe, by reaſon of a fall as ſhe was attending, had diſgraced ber ſelf before all the Gods. (cY Ovid Metam. lib.$. 
Dzxdal:s to eſcape the 1yranny of Minos, made artificial wings for himſelf and his $on Icarus, aad ſo flew out of 
Crete znto Sicily z but Icarus flying tao high, the wax wherewith his wings were joynted,was melted by the Sus 
ard ſo he felt down into the Sea, which afterwards bare his aame « Icarus Icariis nomina fecit aquis. Ovid. 


youraken withall,that could forget your ſelf to be aſleep 


| Friend. 


| or Crow. 


———— 
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Friend. Why, good fir, did you travel like (a) a Phenic. 
an, and ſcore our your way by the courſe of the Stars ? 
Menippus. - Itell you no; for my journy lay among the 
very Stars themſelves, 
Friend. O Hercules, what a horrible long dream were 
the travelling of ſo many leagues ! 

Menippus. Why, friend, do you think I tell you adream, 
and came from Fupiter but juſt now ? | 
Say you ſo? is Menippns alſo faln down from 
Fupicer amongſt us ? 

Menippus. 1 peak it ſeriouſly ; I came but this day from 


that very Fupiter himſelf, where I both heard and ſaw |. 
matters exceeding all imagination : | if. you believe me | 
not, [ am the gladder of it, chat my felicity is not limited 


within the compals of credite. 

Friend. O divine and Olympical Menippus, how ſhould I, 
an earthly and mortal creature, diſtruſt a man ſurmoun- 
ting the clouds , and, as Homer ſaith, one of the celeſiial ſo- 


ciety ? vet I pray thee tell me, By what means thou gocſt | 
i ap ſo high, and how thou comet by a ladder of ſuch a 


length: for | ſee no ſuch beauty in thy face, that like a 
ſecond (b) Ganymide, thou ſhouldeſt be rapt up into hea- 
ven by an Eagle, to fill out wine to Fupiter. 

Menippus., 1 have found you flouting all this while: and 


1 hold it no wonder though my ſtrange reports be| 
eſteemed fabulous : Bur ro a«compliſh my journy, I| 


neither needed a ladder, nor to be beloved of an Eagle, 
for Thad wings of mine own to do it. 


Friend, In this thou haſt put down (c) Dedalu himſelf, 


and deceived us extreamly ; for we took thee for a man 
all this while,and now itſeems, thou-art either ſome Kite 


g 


Menippus. 


Se. hf 


— 


| ſcrewed me up, I cannot tell how, to imagine there may 
be ſome truth in thy varration. 


m_—_ 


| Friend. Exceeding well : for lam wholly intent to liſten 
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Menippus. Believe me, friend, you are ſomewhat near the 
mark * for that Dedalean invention of wings, was allo | 
put in praQtice by me. = 
Friend. And how durft thou put thy ſelf upon any ſuch 
an adventure, for fear of falling into the Sea, which after 
thy name might be called the Menippian Sea, as the other 
was called the Icarian? 

Menippus.” 1 was ſecure of that : for Tcarus's wings were 
cemented with wax, which diſſolving with the Sun, he 
calt his feathers and could not chuſe but fall : but my fea- 
thers were joynted with no {uch matter. 

Friend. How then? for by little and little thou haſt 


Menippus. Thus I did,I rook a good big Eagle and a ſtrong 
Vulture, and cur off their wings ar the firſt joynt : bur 
it would do better to tell you my whole conceir, from 
the firſt occaſion, if your leiſure will ſerve to hear it. 


to your ſtory, and ina longing to hear it all to the end : 
wherefore of all loves, deny me not; for I even hang as 
it were by the ears, |to hearken to your diſcourſe. 

Menip. Hear it then * for I ſhould ſhew my ſelf uncivil 


to leavea longing friend in ſuch a plight: eſpecially 
hanging by the ears, as'you ſay, to hearit* and therefore 
thus it was. Pondering ſeriouſly with my ſelf upon 
matters pertaining to this life, I found all things aftect- 
ed by man, to be tooliſh, idle, and tranſitory : I mean, 
riches, honour, powerablenets, and the like : wherefore 
contemning them all, and all care to attain them, and 
propoling to my ſelf the ſtudy of things that were truly 
good, [ endeavoured to lift up my head, and to conſider 
of the whole univerſe in general, which yeilded matter 
of much difficulcy to my apprehenſion : Firſt, that thing 
which wiſe men called the world : for I could never find 
bow it was made, nor who was the maker of it; nor 
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| chem, as well as 1 could gueſs atthem, by the grimnels| 


and the profundity of their beards: for ſuch men, | was 


| The deftra- | 
tion they » 
put bim an. | 


what beg:nning it had, nor what end it ſhould have, 
Nexr, I delcended to particulars, which broughr me in- 
to far greater doubts then I was before : { ſaw the! 
ſtars ſcattered up and down the heaven careleſly, 1 know 
not how ; and 1 much defired to learn what matter the 
Sun was made of : Bur the greateſt cauſe of marvel to 
me was the Moon, whole courle ſeemed contrary to all 
reaſon.3 and the often alteration of her ſhape 1 thought 
muſt needs proceed from ſome unknown and lecret 
cauſe: moreover, the ſudden flaſhes of lightning, the 
breaking out of the thunder, the rain, the ſnow, the fal- 


ling down of the hail, were utterly unexpreſſible ro me, 


and I knew not what to think of them: being in this| 


perplexity, I thought 1 could not do betcer,then to repair 
to ſome of thele Philoſophers for my inſtruction, who 
I chought were not to ſeek in the true knowledge of any 
thing: whereupon 1 made my choice of the beſt among 


of their countenances, the paleneſs of their complexion, 


perlwaded could belt ſpeak deep points of learning, and 
were beſt ſeen in celeſtial matters: td them I commait- 
ted my (elf, and gave them a good round ſum of many 
in hand, and more 1 promiſed to pay unto them, when 1 
fhould attain ro be my Arts maſter in theſe points: for 
F had an incredible deſire to ralk like a learned man, and 
ro havean inſight into the order and courle of all things: 
Burt 1 was ſofar from being freed by their means out of 
my forwer ignorance, that they brought me worſe out 
of cune then 1 was before,every day filling my head with 
Beginnings, and Endings, and Aromes, and Vacuiries, 
and Matters, and Forms, and 1 know not what. Bur 
that which moſt of all put me out of heart, was to hear 
| dow much they differed in opinions amonegft them- 
felves,thwarting,and overthwarting one another in every 


FP 


thing they ſpake : yet every man would have meto bea 


. 


follower | 


is 


an ik 


| 
l 


[re their ignorance and arrogancy, then their own pe- 


| and circumferen&d$, triangular, and quadrant dimenfi- 
|ons, and by certain rovnd orbs, conclude upon the 


dk 
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follower of his, aad ſeek ro draw me to the bent of his 
own bow. | | 
Friend. Scrange it 1s, that wiſe men ſhould bear ſuch 


odds among themlelves, as not to have the ſame opini- | 


on of the ſame things. _ | | | 
Menip. Believe me, friend, 1 know you could not chuſe 
bur laugh co hear their arrogant and prodigious ſpeeches; 
that men confin'd tothe earth, of no higher pitch then 
we that are with them , no ſharper-ſighted then their 
neighbours dwelling nigh them, nay ſome of them, ei- 
ther through age or idlenels, able to ſee nothing at all; 
ſhould yer profeſs themſelves ro know the utcermoſt 
ends of heaven, to meaſure the compaſs of the Sun, to 
underſtand what is done above the Moon, and as if they 
had fallen from the Stars, deſcribe the quantity and fa- 
ſhion of every of them : and chat they which oftentimes 
cannot truely tell you how far it is between (b) Megara 
and Athens, ſhould yer take upon them to rell how many 
cubirs ſpace it 15 berweenthe Moon and the Sun, and co 
meaſure out the height of the Sky, the depth of the Sea, 
and the compaſs of the Earth * and by making circles 


antity of heaven it ſelf : but nothing doth more de- 


remptory ſpeeches about matters which all men know | 
are to them unknown : forthey will affirm nothing up- 
on likehhood or poſsibility, but contend with all vehe 
mency, ( leaving no. place for any other to ourſpeak 
them) and will almoſt rake their oaths, upon it, (c) that 
the Sun is a lump of ſome kind of matter, made red hot | 
with fire: ( d ) thatche Moons a region inhabitable, 
(e) and thatthe Stars drink water by thehelp of the 
Sun, drawing vapours out of the Seas, as witha bucker, 
and betowing it upon them all to drink amongſt them; 
bur the contradi&tion of their opinions may ealily be de * 


— 


| 


Their pre- 
ſumption. 
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(f) Me- 
CE aad 
drveis 
others. 

He may 
ſeem bere to 
inclinemore 
to Atheiſm 
then auy 
ſett of Phi- 
loſophy, but 
this is fþo- 
hea in the 
perſo2 0 
ackMl 
an1 net 
from bis 
0Ww3 0p:nt- 
0. 


Their 
tearms. 


(8) Ken9- 
nesSz 
vid. Laerr, 
in eJus Vir. 
(b) Hera- 
clirus & 
Empedo» 


cles. 


(i) The 
Pychago- 
reans 

(b , Socra- 
res. 

(1) The 
Platonicks, 
Peripare- 
ticks, &Cc. 
Themiſtus 
the Philo- 


[ ſopber, as 


:t 18 yecord- 
ed by So- 
crates iz bis 
Ecleſeafti- 
cal. Hifto:y, 
affirms that 
there were 
above three 


| hundred ſe- 


| veral op1mens concerning God and Religion among the Heathen Philoſophers. Soc. Eccl, Hiſt. lib. 4. c. 27. 
(m) The Potts, A 


rouching the world: ( f ) for ſome hold, it had no be- 


of ſtrange matters. 


| friend, of their Ideas and 1ncorporalities, and how they 


there are many worlds, and reprove them that talk as if 


——— 
— 


ſcried by any man, which 1 would have you take good 
notice of : and how little reconciliation is to be expect- 
ed in {ach contrarieties. Firſt, they vary in their opinions 


ginning, nor ever ſhall cometo have an end : others as 
confidently afhrm ic had a Maker,and deſcribe the man- 
ner of the making thereof. And theſe be the men I moſt 
admire, that make ſome god to be the workman ob all 
things, and yet tell as not from whence he came, or 
where he {tood when he was abour his work : whereas, 
before the creation of the univecſe#it is impoſsible to 
imagine either time or place. |; 
Friznd, Thele are bold fellows indeed, Menipprs, and talk 


Menippus. What if you ſhould hear them ſpeak, ſweet 


argue about finite and infinite, a quarrel that can never | 
be compoſed ! for ſome confine the world to an end, 
others will havejt without end: (g) ſome give out that 


there were bur one: (þ) another (ſome quarrelſome com. 
panion I warrant him) affirms war add falling out to be 
the original of things ; what ſhould I trouble you to tell 
you of their gods ? for to ſome (1) a certain Arithmeti- 
cal number ſtands inſtead of a god, (k) others iwear by 
dogs, geele, and plane trees : (!) ſome would makea 
riddance of other gods,and aſcribe the government of all 
chingsto one alone, which drew me into a great deal of 
diſtra&tion, to hear men. hold ſuch uncertainties of the 
gods, (m) others again as liberally will allow us gods 
enough, but they divide them into ſeveral degices, cal- 
ling one the chief god, and allotting the ſecond placeto 
others, and athird to the laſt : moreover, ſome hold opi- 


nion,that the godhead hath neither body,nor ſhape , and| 


ſome. 


—_—_—— 
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ſome are conceited of it as of a body , again, all do not 
attribure to god, the provident difpoling of our affairs , | 
(n) forthere are ſomerwhich exempt them from all care, | () + | 
as we do old men from bearing office, bringing them in, | 
for all che world, like attendants in a ſtage play; (o) others | (-)4%i# 
again, go beyond all theſe, and will not believe there are | 
[any gods at all, but leave the' world at randome to be 
"| carried about- without Governour or guide: whenl 
heard all this, I could not bur believe men that ſpake ſo 
big words,and wore ſo big beards, yet knew-not to what 
opinion to incline, where | might find ſuch certainty as 
could not be confuted by others: and I was dire&ly 
brought into ſuch a cafe as Homer ſpeaks of , for when 
| found my ſelf many times apt enough to beled by |... 
ſome of them, ſuddenly a contrary conceipt would draw | te: that | 
me another way: This brought me into ſuch a quan- | mop 0 | 
dary, that I deſpaired to have any true intelligence.in theſe | jag.y.” | 
matrers upon earth, and thought there could be no bet- 
ter courſe to clear my ſelf from theſe uncertainties, then | 


to ger me wings and makea journy into Heaven, which | 


— 


[ was brought in hope to cffe&, principally for the vehe- 
mency of my defire, and next by the encouragement of 
(p) Zſope rhe fable-maker ; who made Heaven pervious 
to Eagles, nay ſometimes to Beetles and. Camels : bur ro | 2,9 | 
make feathers ſpring out of my fleſh 1 chought ir impoſ- | #7 be 


. . . s /o termed. 
fible by any device 1 could imagine, yet if I could pro- block 
vide my ſelf of wings cither of a- Vulture or of an Eagle | tn; | 


(for they only would be ableto bear the weight of a | #6 


mans body) then perhaps my proje&t might proceed to | #* mn! 
|fome purpoſe : whereupon I got me thole birds, and cut | 
off the right wing of che one, and the left wing of the | fmr,r, 
other which was the Vulture, as handſomely as I could, himſelf 
ind buckling them abont me, faſtned them co my ſhoul- TT 

ders with thongs of ſtrong leather, and at the ends of the 
mrermoſt feachers made me loops to pur my hands | 
through, and then beganto try what | could do, leaping 
| upwards 


A eames 
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upwards at the firit ro begin withall, and failing with 
my arms, lifted my body a little from the ground, no 
higher then Geeſe uſe ro do, when they begin their flight, 
and keeping my lelt low, often. touched the earth with 
the top of my toes : but when 1 found by this, thar my | 
device was anſwerable to my hopes, I grew every day to 
be more bold than other,and getting up to the top ot the 
Caſtle, flew from thence, and alighted at the Theater. | 
Afrer ſo great a flight taken without any danger, my 
minde carried me to matters of more eminency ; and be- 
ginning my courſe, ſometimes at the Hill (q) Parnes, 
lomerimes at Mount (r) FHymettus, would-fly as far as 
ro ( / ) Geranea, and from thence up to (s) Acrocorinthus, 
then over (t) Pholoz, and (u) Erymanthus, and fo to (w) Tay 
 gerus. When I had thus well practiſed my ſelf in my 


Mowatain 
banging 
over the 
(ity Co- 
rinth, 
(c) 4 Bill 
in Arcadia 
(u) 4 
M9unt a'n 
iaArcadia. 
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new profeſsion,and grown lo perfect, that I could mount 
; at pleaſure, 1 thought my ſelf a chicken no longer, but 
| got me up to the top of (x) Olympus, and there furniſhing 
my ſelf with vi&tuals as expeditely as I could, from 
thence took my C) way directly towards Heaven : and 
| at the firſt, the diſtance made me ſomewhat dizzy fora 
| time, but afcerwards 1 endured it well enough : when1 
was got up as high as the Moon, by making way 
thorough ſo many clouds, 1 found myſelf weary, eſpe- 
cially vpon the left wing, which was of the Vulture; | 
therefore ſate me down upon it to reſt my ſelf, from 
' thence looking towards the Earth:that was beneath me, 
and like 4 Homers Fupiter ſometime beheld the horſemen 
of Thrace, and ſometimes the Myſians : then it 1 pleaſed 
| me, would caſt mine eye upon Greece, or upon Perſia, or 
India, out of all which Countries I was filled with varic-| 
ty of rare delights. | 
Friend. Tell me that too, good Menippus * let no one pat- 
ticular of your travels be left out, but whatfoever came: 
ro.your view, though it were no appurtenance to your 
journy, yetlet me hear it ; for 1 look for no ordinary 
matter 


| 


——_— 
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| matter from you, but to be informed what faſhion the 
Earth was of,and all that was in it, as you beheld it from 
above. | 
Menip. Your expectation ſhall not fail you, my good | | . 
friend : for, placing my ſelf upon the Moon as well as [ | 

could, ſhe travelled with me in her uſual- courſe, and 

help'd me to ſurvey the order of all earthly things : and 

' [at c firſt, mechought I ſaw a very little kinde of Earth, | 
far leſs than the Moon , and thereupon ſtooping down, {| 
could not yer find where ſuch Mountains were, or ſuch : 
a Sea, nor ice the (y ) Rhodian Coloſſus, or the Tower of |(y) tie | 
Pharos (for you muſt know,the Earth was altogether hid | Coleus | 
from me) though now-they are eminent, and put up |wrks: 
their heads above all other things : Ar the laſt, the glit- [722% 
tering of the Ocean by the Sun beams ſhining upon it, |: ſhips 


- : . a might ſail | 
made me conjecture it was the Earth 1 ſaw, and fixing brwine bs 
mine eyes more ſtedfaſtly on: it, the whole life of man | iS, 
was made apparent to me, not by Nations and Cities, | a7? # 
but all particular fort of perſogs, Mariners, Souldiers, | Lysdian, | 

4 | 3 | and when | 

; Plough-men Lawyers, Women, Beaſts, * and whatſo- it bad feed 
: ayou » {| 

ever fcedeth upon the face of the Earth. yeorr, jewel 


Friend. Nay now, Menippus, you have overſhot your ſelf yen 
exceedingly,and contradicted what you ſaid before: even —— 
now you are fain to look narrowly to find out 'the | «»d the 


Towre of 


Earth, and when the (olofſus appeared unto you, you | Phares is | 
thought it might perhaps be ſome other thing: how Foe, 


Nratus the 


came you then upon a ſudden to be ſuch a { 3) Lynceus, | gas tb: 
as to diſcern all that was upon theearth , men , beaſts, yea —— 
[almoſt the very neſts of gnats ? | King wo 


. ; | . lome,whicl, 
Menippus. 1 thank you for your good remembring of | »j 800. 
Talents, 


me; for what did moſt concern me to tell you, 1 know |, %... 
not how, was by me utterly omitred : for when mine |9*4 nx 
eye had led me to the knowledge of the earth, and yet |4rs ofthe 


world. 
Plin. nat. 
hiſt, lib. 3.4- cap. 7. & lib, 36. cap. 12, * Hom. Odyf. lib 11. v. 309. (x) Lynceus was one of the Argo- 
nauts that wert with Jaſon fs the golden Fleece : he was ſaid to be ſo ſhary of ſieht, that be could look through a 
| wall, 87 its the earth, and diſcover the veins of minerals: Pliny ſayes that he could ſee the new Moon in the ſign 
Aries, the firſt day of ber chazge, and that the name grew thence into a proverb, Plin.nat hiſt.l.z c.x7. 
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not able to lee any things elle by reaſon of the diſtance 
which my tight could not attain unto, it grieved me 
much, and 1 was in great anguiſh of minde : and being 
grown utterly diſconlolate, and ready to ſhed tears for 
{orrow, luddenly behinde my back there ſtood the wile 
(a) Empedoecles, as black as a coal to look to, and covered 
clean over with aſhes, as if he had been broyled in the 
embers; and co tell you plain, at the firſt the tight made 
me agalt, and 1 thought ſome Junary ipiric had appeared 


unto me: bur he ſaid, Be of good chear, Menippus, I am 


no god: take me not for one of the immortal * I am the 
Phyſical Empedecles, that tumbled my lelt head'ong into 
thetunnels of mount Z#Ztra, (þ3: and was thence cat wut 
again by the ſtrength of the ſmoak, and coſt up hither, 
and now dwell in the Moon; and am carried abour in 
the air as ſhe is, feeding only upon che dew : the purpoſe 
of my coming is to free thee trom thy preſent anxiety, 
for | know it doth afflict thee much, that thou canſt not 
clearly diſcern what is done upon the earth. Kindly 
done of you, honeſt Empedocles, laid; and as ſoon as 
my wings have brought me down into Greece, I will re- 
member to ſacrifice unto you upon the tunnel of my 
chimney ; and ar every change, will there make my 
prayers in publick ro the Moon : I ſwear, ſaid he, by 
(c) Endymion, I come in no luch reſpe&t; only, it grieved 
meat the heart to ſee thee in ſo great ſorrow: but know- 
eſt thou any means how-to amend thy fight and make it 
better ? believe me no,faid [,unleſs you, have ſomewhat 


that can wipe the wiſt of mineeyes, for I find my ſelf 


very dim-ſighted : you have no need of any farther help, 


| ſaid he, for you have brought that from the earth with | 
you, that can make you ſee well enough , and what | 


may that be, ſaid I.? Know you not, faid he, that you 
have che right wing of an Eagle about you ? yes faid I, 


his beanty as he lay ſleeping 04 Mount Latmos, that to enjoy bis company fhe left ber chariot to be gnided by her 


brother. 


but 


PS 
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| but what is the wing to the eye? the Eagle, ſaid he, by | 
far is the ſharpeſt-ſ1ghted of all creatures, and only ablero 
look againſt che Sunzand ſhe is thought the royalleſt,and 
crueſt begotten Eagle, that can behold the bright Sun 
without winking. So [ have heard indeed, faid I; and 
it much repenteth me, that when I undertook a journy 
hither, I had not pluckt out mine own eyes, and pur the 
eyes of an Eagle into my head : for I am now come un- 
perfect, and not royally prepared, but rather as a miſ-be- 
gotten mungrell, caſt oft, and forſaken by my friends. Ir 
is in your power, ſaid he, preſently to make one of your 
eyes royal : for if you will but ariſe a little, and lay afide | 
the wing of the Vulture, and only keep the other wing | 13: w 
on, according to the ſituation of your wings, your right | #4 | 
eye ſhall be lenſible of any thing : the other muſt con- | 
tinue dark do what you can, becauſe that ſide is defe- 
Rive: I care nor, ſaid I, if my right eye only be as appre- 
henſive as an Eagle, it will ſerve my turn well enough : 
for I have noted, that Carpenters, when they would lay 
their line aright indeed to ſquare out their timber, uſe ro 
look but with one eye : And with that word, I did as 
Empedocle® had adviſed me, who by little and little vaniſh- 
ed away, and was diſſolved into ſmoak. When I was 
winged as I oughtto be, upon a ſuddain a great light did 
ſhine round about me, and all things that before were 
hidden from me, were now perſpicuous and eafte to be 
diſcerned 3 wherefore, ſtooping downwards towards the | 
earth, 1 perfe&tly deſcried both Cities and men,and every 
thing that was done; not only under the open proſpeR 
of heaven, but what was acted in private houſes, which 
men thought could never come to light. There ſaw [ | 7% 9m 
Prolomy, committing inceſt with his ſiſter; Lyſamachus, | audireg- 
betrayed by his ſon ,; Antiochus, the ſon of Seleucus, fal- | divrrſe bd 
ling in love with Stratonice, his mother in Law: Alex- one re 
| ander the Theſſalian , ſlain by his wife : Antigonus | 74 
adulcerating his ſons wife, and Attalus poyfoned by his | = 
E 2  ſon:| 
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the Eunuch Arbaces drawing his ſword againſt Arſaces : 
Spertinus the Median by his Guard drag'd out from a ban. 
quet by the heels, and his head wounded with a ſtanding 
cup of gold: the like was to be ſeen done in Lyſra, and 
among the Scythians and Thracians, in the Counts of their 


| Kings, adulteries, murthers, treacheries, rapines, . perju- 


ries, fears, and falſe-heartedneſs rowards their friends: 
thus was 1 occupied in beholding the affairs of Kings, 
But the a&ts of private perſons were far more ridiculous, 


forſwearing himſelf tor a thouſand Drachmes; Agotbecles 
the Stoike, going tro Law with his Scholler forthe bire 
of his teaching; Clinias the Rhetorician ſtealing a peice 
of Plate out - the Temple of #jculapins, and Herophilus, 
the Cynick aſleep in a bawdy-houſe : what ſhould 1 cell! 
you of other men, of whom ſome were breakers: up of 
houſes, ſome wrang'iers in Law-ſuits, ſome uſurers ſome 
exactors : indeed the light was moſt variable and full of 
diverſity. 
Friend, You have done friendly, Menippus, in imparting 
this unto me,and | know it could not chuſe bur give you 
extraordinary content. | | 
Menippus. To deliver every thing in order, good friend, 
is altogether impoſlible , it was work enough for me to 
ſee it: but the total of what was done,made fuch a ſhew 
as * Homer deſcribed upon Achilles child : in one place 
were merry meetings and marriages : in another trials 
of ſuits and Courts of Juſtice : here was one ſacrificing 
for joy of his good fortune, and his next neighbour in 
heavineſs and mourning : (d) when I looked towards 


the,Scythians I ſaw them wandring about in wagons : 
then caſting mine eyes on the other fide, I beheld the 
Zgyptians tilling their land, the Phanician trading in 


| ral Nations. | 


Merchandiſc, and the Cilician pratiling pyracy ; the Lace- 


nian 


bt ——_—— 
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fon: on the other fide, I ſaw drfaces killing his wite, my” 


for 1 beheld them alſo, and ſaw Hermodorus the Epicure, | 


the Getes 1 ſaw them fighting, and turning my ſight to| 


| not onlyof untunable notes, but of diſproportionable 
| motions, and no man takes notice of it, untill the Maſter 
|.of the quire drive them every man off the ſage, and tell 


| Handrake much upon them becauſe they have corn grow- | 


ing.in (e) Sicyonia, or lands lying in that part of ( f ) Ma- | 24s a City | 
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an was laſhe wich whips, and the Athenian was going to: 
Law : all theſe being in ation at one inſtant, you may 
imagine what a confuſed apparition was preſented to 
my-view : as if many finging men ſhould be brought in- 
|to a room together , or rather many quires of ſinging 
| men, and every man commanded to fing a ſeveral rune, 
and ftrive to make his own ſong good, and with the 
ftrength of his voice to drown the notes of the other. 
| I beſeech you what is your conceit of ſuch a noiſe? 
Friend, O Menippus, it muſt needs be both fooliſh and 
offenltve to the ear. | 
Menippus. Believe me, friend, ſuch ſingers as theſe, are 
all they that dwell upon the earth ; and of ſuch unmuſi- 
cal dilcords, is the whole life of man compoſed; and 


_ _— — — - 


them he hath no more cauſe to uſe them : then' all ar 
once are ſtriken ſilent, and ceaſe from that confuſed and 
diſorderly ſong : but in this variable and diſparible 
Theater of the world, though all things appeared moſt 
abſurd and pceviſh, yer | thoughtl had moſt cauſe to de- 
ride them that contend abour the limits of their lands, 


(c) Sicyon 


rathen which borders upon (g) Oence, or are Lords of a Cn 


thouſand acres among the (b) Acharnens : for all Greece 7% 


Pauſan, in 
Artic. 


which the Country of Attica was theleaſt part : and1 —o——_ 


therefore could but conceive how little was left for our | ir awia 
| Thucy l.z. 


ders of 


C - . o M A - a 
an (i) Epicurean Atome * then caſting mine eye upon Pelo _ 


pomyeſus, and in it beholding the Country of (&) Cynuria, | LD 


dzmonians axd Argives, wherein both ſides thonght they had the wiftoiy. 1 hucyd, lib. 5, 


I re- 


eto = [ _ 4 a FOG. - I TC IOBETS 


rich men to. be proud of, when the greateſt landed man | {NG 
amongſt them ſeemed to poſſeſs ſcarcely the quantity of %/%* #- | 


Attica diſtant ſome 63 furloxgs from Athens. Thuc. 1.2. (i) The leaſt quantity that can be imagined. (ik) 4 ter- | © 
ritory between Argia and Laconia, 19war/ds tbe ſea-ſede, about which there was a battle ſought betwixt the Lace- 0 


in-my eyc exceeded not the bredth of four fingers, of | © 4<haia. | 
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Lucia n's Dialogues. 


Menippus, to hear ſo many monſtrous ſpeeches paſs out 
ſeems » have nothing eſe to do, bur bulie themſelves 
half, ſometimes three quarters : ſome ſayT am a region 


inhabirable, ſome thar I hang over the ſea like a looking 
laſs, and every man puts upon me whatſoever comes in 


| his own conceipr, nay, they will not allow the very light 


| haveto be mine own, bur ſay I ſtole it from another, 
and had it from the Sun above, and never will ler me 
alone, but ſeek. ro make debate and variance betwixt me 
and him that is my brother, not ſatisfying themſelves 
with the opprobrious ſpeeches they have giyen'out 
againſt him, whom they make no better then a ſtone, or 
ſome kind of mertal made red-hot with fire: yet have 
[ſeen ſome villanies abominable and beaſtly commit- 
ed in the night time by theſe men thar look to ſeverely 
by day light, and carry ſo ſerled a countenance, that are 
ſo grave in their habit, and ſo much reſpected by ſimple 
men, which 1 forbear to ſpeak of, becauſe | thought it 


|[unmannerly to publiſh and reveal their no&urnal cons 
verſation, or bring their lives as it were upon the ſtage : | 


for when I found any of them, either playing the whore- 
maſter,or thethicf,or occupied in any fuch work of dark- 
neſs,1 would pluck in my head under a cloud, and cover 
my face, that every man ſhould not ſee what was acted 


ying ſuch an opinion of vertue and honeſty:yer will they 
never give over to lacerate me with ill language, and 
abuſe me in the higheſt degree : inſomuch, thac (1 ſwear 
unto thee, by the night) 1 have often been in harid to re- 
move my ſeat further,to avoid the being ſubje& co their 


clamorous & chattering rongues : remember to acquaint 
Fupiter with this, and tell him farther, that it is impoſſ- | | 


ble for meto remain in my region, unleſs he utterly 


| COn- 


” CO _ 


about me, enquiring what I am made of, and of hat | 
quantity 1am, and for whar cauſeI appear ſometimes} 


po 


of the mouths of 'Philolophers concerning me, who it | 


] 


by old men,adorn'd with ſuch abundant beards,and car- | 
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(0) Three 
princip i 
Schools for 
Philoſs- 
phers, from 
whence as 


many ſorts 


derive thcir 
RAMES. 

* Olyl. 1. 
Io. V. 98. 


His arrival 
at Heaven, ' 


Thz Meſſen- 
ger of the 
Gods. 


* Odyſ. x. 
Ve. IO7. 


| demy, and ſuffer no more diſputgrions to be held in Peri. 


 dilaniated and quatter'd out amongſt them. Ir ſhall be 


| Eagle, a fowl, which I knew of old, was very familia| 


TO — 


confound theſe natural Philoſophers and ſtopthe m ouths 
of the Logicians, (0) blow up the Stoa,ſer fire on the 4ca. 


pap - fo may I hap to live in peace, that am now dail 


done, ſaid I, and ſo ſtruck up direaly towards heaven, 
* and had ſoon loſt fight of all that was done either by 
men or beaſts, and within a while, the Moon it ſelf be. 
gan to be lefſened, and the earth was utterly hid from me: 
then | left the Sun upon my right hand, and taking my 
flight thorow the Stars, the third day arriv'd at Heaven, 
And at the firſt choughr it my beſt courle;atrir'd as | was 

to prels in ſuddenly amongſt them, ſuppoſing I ſhould| 
cally reſt undiſcovered, becauſe on the one half [ was an 


with Fove : but afterwards 1 bethought my lelf, that my 
Vulruces wing could not poſsibly be conceal'd; wherefore 
I held it beſt not to be too bold, but approaching more 
near, knockt atthe door : Mercury heard me by and by, 
and asked my name : which, when I had delivered, he 
went back again as faſt as he could, 'to tell it ro Fupiter: 
within a while after I was called in, terribly crembling|. 
with fear,and found them all fitting togerher in the ſame 
raking, extreamly vext with care and anxiety; for my 
ſtrange adventure put them all into no ſmall perplexity, 
deeming all men would dare to wing themſelves in the 
ſame manner, and do as I had done. Fupiter then with a 
fierce and truculent aſpe&, fixing his eye upon me; ſaid: 
XWhart art thou for a man?from what City comeſt thou? 
and who are thy Parents? At the ſound of his voice,1 was 
ſtricken almoſt dead with fear, and ſtood like a dumb 
man, aſtoniſhed with the thunder of his words: but in 
a while, recovering my ſelf, I delivered the whole matter 
to him from the beginning ; My defire to be taught in 
high points, my repair to Philoſophers for that purpole, 
the contradition I found amongſt them, my di- 
fraction 
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- | tration by that means, my. device thereupon, my wings, 


and every thing elle till my &rival at Heaven, ultimating 


| my ſpeech with the meſſagefrom the Moon*: wherear 
| heſmilingand clearing his. countenance. a little, Whar | 
ſhould we talke of (p) Orus and Ephialtes, ſaid he, when 
| Menippus dare pur. fuch an adventure in pra&ice ? bur.for 
| the preſent you ſhall be my gueſt: ro morcow we will fit 
| in counſel for the buſineſs.you'come for, and then you 


ſhall have your diſpatch : with that, rifing up, be went 


| towards thar part ot heaven, whereall things'might beſt 


be heard , for ic was time of. day to attend -to pray- 
ers : and. by the way as he was: going, queſtioned, me 


| upon earthly matters, what -price wheat was in;Greece, 


whether the-laſt hard winter did not pinch us ſhrewd- 


| ly, and whether graſs&yanted not more rain* then he 
| askr me wherher any-of (q) Phidias works were now to 


be had ; why the. Athenians had.given over, the (r) Diaſia 
feaſt ſo many years, whether they intended to ſolemnize 


| the'( /.) Ohmpian.games, and whether the. theeyes were 
taken that: robbed his temple at. (t) Dodone. , Whew. I 


had anſwered him-:to:thele- queſtions as, I.could; But 
tell me Menippus, L pray.thee, ſaid he, what do men think 
of me? That thou arr a Lord of {oyerai n.majeſty,faid I, 


| and king of all the Gods : 0 thou do butjeft, ſaid he; bs] 
for [ know their Grward diſpoſitions. well enough , | vo *: 
though thou never -tell ir, _, Indeed the, time! hath | wy, an. 
been, when I was. the only Prophet; the. only Phyſi- | ww ofthe, 
|tian, andAall in all amongſt them : . every ſtreet, every | 7,14: of 
allembly was filled with © the fame; of. Fapiter : my ——cborary 
temples of .Dodone.. and ( #y Piſa: carryed/away the | bit. lib-7. 
bi 3s | | <7 cap, 38. &. 
credit from them all., the ſmoak of ſacrifices aſcen- | 1. 3 | 
ded up ſo thick, that + I was ſ{carcely. able, to: overt | (3 /41ea-/} 


' burnzzne torch be dipp*t; it will put it; 08 3; but being bt before, it will ſet it on fire, Plin.. 


upon the Gods. mine 


(p) Two: * 
Gyants the 
Soas of * | 
Aloeus, 
that tore up 
Mount | 
Oſsa by the 
' Yo0ts, and 
ſet it on , 
Olympus, | 
and Palich | 
on that. . 
aeamn, tht | 
by that 
reach to | 
beaven ant | 
fight a= 
gainſt the + 
Gods, be- + 
ing but 
mne years | . 
old apiece. | - 
II. V.311, 
A rare A- 
thenian : 
yy 
and chiefly | 
fanetfor l 
the Image : : 
of Jupirer | * 


; Li nt, | Ms Wo. 4 | ly feaſt 

hept by the Arhenians heretofore in the 7 , of Jupirer. (f) Games and maſteries, as runmne, wraſtling, & c. - 
ſolemaized gucry fifth year on mount Olympus, bensur of Jupiter, by which ſolemnity the Grecians 766 ned ; 
their years, as the 1, 2, 6r 3+ year of ſuch aa Olympiade. (t) Tn this" place there is a cold Tring, "7ry _— if a 
| | Diſt. lib, 3: cap. 
103. (u) 4 City ia Achaia, Plin, nar. hiſt. lib. 4. cap. 5. He brings.jz Tupirer asþing theſe tale queſtions, and : 
making this complaznt to'ſhew the vanity of the Potts and others, who impoſe ſuch weakneſſeſs aud trivial cares" | 
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| mine'eyes for it : but ſince Apollo erefted his oracle in 
(w)Th | Delphus, and'( w) 4)culapMMis Ter up ſhop in Pergamus, 


god of Phy- 
ſich. 
(x) The 


uno | Dianain Fpbeſus ; all the 'world goeth a gadding after 


| 50845: thein, chere rhey keep their ſolemn' mectings, and con- 


moigſt the os | thaw", 
Tir:9%5> ſent to offer their {yY} Hecatombes ; burT am to far out of 


Bards, 7 


| 4745 | date with chem, that they-rhink it honour enough for 


Hcl. | me, if 1 be Lacrified unto every fifth year in Olympus; 


| 2%: rhereforc you may find mine altars more cold, then ci- 
0a | ther (2) Platoes Lawes, or (a) Chryſippus Syllogiſmes : | 


Oxen, or | 1 

7 | with ſifch talk as this we paſt away thetime,ill we came 
(2) which "to the place where he was to fir down and hearken to 

Rx « . MF y ” » . 

written, | PENS prayers : There were cettain holes in heaven, with 
41.” little covers ſet npon them in order one by another, like 
$1). Fl the lidds of wells ; and by everyone of chem ſtood a 
aiqquie | chair of gold :' Fupiter therefore, ſeating himſelf» in the 
out of uſe, = 2 6 : | 

. © **; firſt, and taking off the'cover, gave eare to thoſe that 


. 


variery and repugnancy in their petirions;for [allo ſtoop- 


prayers and 
petitions of 


| wife, *O that my plot againſt my brother may be con- 


| ers-: yet, would not give way to every thing was asked, 

ny oy | hedenied: the righteous prayershe admitted to come up 
+ |tohim through the hole,& laid them on his righthand, 
- + © | the unjuſt he ſent back again without their errand, and 

+ - | blew them down thatthey mighe never come nigh to 


| $41.5 


Who hm 


a —— 


_—— —— 


(x) Bends had her temple in Thrace, Anubis in Z2ypr, and | 


miadetheir prayers to him; and cercainly there was great | | 


The. wain inp my ſelf downwards, was made partaker of them, | 

Which were tothis purpoſe: O pupiter, that I might be a|* 
men | Kitig : O Fapiter, ſend mine onionsand garlike to grow | 
+ | well this year - O' Fapiter, that my facher would die| 
| | ſhortly: another prayed, O that 1 might ſurvive my| 


:  cealed, © that I might prevail in my ſuit arlaw, O that I] 
lu - mightgetthe garland at Ohmpus : the Mariners prayed, 
|  ſorhe for a North wind,ſfome for a South: The husband-| 
 trian prayed for rain,and the fuller for Sun-ſhine ; Fupiter| 
| Kear themall, and ſeriouſly examined every mans pray-|. 


{*) Uad. ® but ſome he granted like a gracious father, and ſome| 
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hea- 
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heaven ; yet, at one prayer I perceived he was put hard to 
ir: for two men had made their petitions contrary, and 
promiſed equal ſacrifices upon performance; ſo that he 
knew not which way to encline, but was driven to an 
Academical ſuſpence, not able to pronounce certainly of 
any thing, bur like ſceptical (b) Pyrrbo, referr'd it to fus- 
ther knowledge : when he had done his part at hearing 
prayers, he removed tothe next chair, and taking off the 
next cover, ſtooped dawnwards to oathes and proteſta- 
tions, and when he had enough of them, and cruſher in 
pieces ® Hermodorus the Epicure, he went to the next ſear, 
and liftnedto oracles, anſwers and auguries, and from 
thence ſhifted to the door of iacrifices,through which the 
{moak aſcended, and brought with it to Fupiter the name 


of every one that offered. When he had done with theſe, 


he was to take order with the winds, and the weather 
what they ſhould do ; + to day let there be rain in Scychia, 
lightning and thunder in Lybia, and ſnow in Greece , let 
the North wind blow in Lydia, and the South wind be 
Rill ; let the Weſt wind make tempeſtuous the Adriaticke 


ſea, and let ſome thouſand buſhels of haile be ſcattered 


in Cappadocia. When he had made a diſpatch of all, we 
went to ſupper, for it was high time to eat ; ſo Mercurie 
took me, and placed me with (c) Pan, and the (oryban- 
tes, and Attis, and Sabazius , thoſe inquiline and uncom- 
pleat Gods, where Ceres {erved us with bread, Bacchus 
with wine, Hercules with fleſh, Yenus with (d) mirtle 


berries, and Neptune with fiſh. 1 had a taft alſo by 


chance of the Ne&ar and Ambroſia, for honeſt Gamymed, 
out of his love to mankind, no ſooner could ſee Fupiter 
look another way, but he would be ſure to fit me with a 
cup or two of it preſently. Yet, the prime gods (as Ho. 
mer faith in a certain place, who I think had ſeen them 
as well as I) neither eat meat, nor drink wine, but feed 


| upon Ambroſia, and tipple one to another in Near , for 
their moſt pleaſing dict, is the ſavour of the ſacrifices 
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He derides 
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men in \ 
thoſe tizyes, 
wha 


goas bad 
reſpeft ; 
more to the 
valne of the 
ſacrifice, 
then thi 
will of the 
offerer. 
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« Painttr 
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Philoſss 
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father of 
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terminalt= 
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but a con- 
tinual 
doubting in 
all things, 
*A perjard 
Philoſo- 
pher, ſee 
before, © 
tJupicer 


the wen. » 
ther, 
(c) Inſer;e 
our gods 
and of the 
loweſt 
ranh. 

(d) The | 
AMyrile tree 
# conſe-. 
crated tg. 
Venus, 
There was 
ia Rome. 
an ancient 
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cated Ve 
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at Homets 
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d:Spoſes of | 
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thought the | 


led opinion, 
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(e) Foſt-r- 


; father, an 


pictured 
lihe 4 
Joung man 
without a 
beard. 


Jupiter 
calls the 
gods roge- 
ther. 


His Speech 


| againſt the 


Philoſe- 
phers. 
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V. 104. i 
the Fþ-ech 


hill = s . . » 
of Acu'® | ſelves into ſects, and deviſed many different and inexcri- 


ts bis mo- 
ther The- 
LS. 


| 


a. 
Pr m—_—_—— 


| purpole not totrouble you with any further matter for 


unto us Hefiedus his Theogonia, and the firſt Ode of Tin- 


and when they were all come together, began with them | 
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carried.up with the ſmoak, and the blood of the oblati- 
tions . which ſacrificers pour upon their altars ; Bur | 
whilſt we were at ſupper, Apollo plaid upon his harp, 
and {.e) Silenus danced, the Muſes ſtood up, and ſun 


darus ſonnets, and when we were all well fatisficd, every |' 
man went to his reft, to my thinking, reaſonable well 
whitcled : bur,though men and gods llepr all nighr long, | 
yet I could take no reſt; for many thoughts ran in my |: 
head, which kept me waking,eſpeciaily, how Apll: could} 
live to that age, and never have any beard : or how there 
ſhould be night in heaven, and the Sun fhll refident 
among them, and feaſt rogerher with chem. Arthe laſt| 
| began to nodde a litile : Bur Fupiter getting Op berimes 
in the morning, cauled an aflembly ro be proclaimed, 


in this manner. The cauſe of my conventing” you ar 
this time, is the ſtranger that arrived here jeſterday + 1 
had formerly intended to'trell you mv mind touching: 
thele Philoſophers,chiefly ingited thereto by the Moon. | 
and the abuſes ſhe chargeth them withall, and therefore 


] 


there is a kind of men lately {pread in the world thar are 
ſloarhful, contentious, vainglorious. gluitonous, fool. 
iſh, arrogant , injurious, and as H:mer faith (X) an 
unproficable burthen of the earth, theſe have cut them- 


cable Labyrinthes ot argumentation, ſowe naming 
themſclves Stocks, forme Academicks, ſome Epicures, and 
ſome Perjpatetickes, with many other more fooliſh titles 
then theſe: and involving themſelves within the vene- 
rable name of vertue, carry their countenance aloft, and 
ſtroakouttheir beards at length,and traverſing the woild, 
under a counterfeit habit, cover moſt abominable con- | 
ditions, Jike our ordinary aftors in Tragedies, from 
whom if you detraCt their vizards and brave apparell, 
cl 


= 
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\any-dear friend of mine lie fick and diſeaſed, and like to 
periſh for food or phyſick, I will not own him : Theſe 


they be the men that do moſt abuſe us, and go neareſt to 


| the remainder will be aviſth and diſcover a poor fellow, 


hired to play his part for a few. pieces of ſilver: they be- 
ing no better then' theſe, yer live in contempt of all men, 


['and publiſh monſtrous opinions of the gods : if they 


can draw in a {imple young man, they make vertue the 
common place of their diſcourſe, and teach them to 
make intricate and indifloluble arguments, ſpeaking to 


| their ſcholler continually in praiſe of patience and tem- 
perance, and in deteſtation of riches and pleaſure ; but | 


when they are alone by themſelves, no ſuch gluttons as 


| they, no ſuch lechers, yea they will lick up the very droſs | 
| of ſilver , and which is moſt intolerable, they will be 


men of no funCion neither in publike nor private, but 
a ſuperfluous kind of people, (*) without imployment 


either in war or peace , and yet condemn all others, 


making it their only pra&tice, with multitude of bitter 
ſpeeches and reviling terms to abuſe other men; Helis 
thought the braveſt fellow amongſt chem that can 
brawle loudeſt, and hath the moſt audacious and teme- 
rarious tongue to deliver leud reports. If a man ſhould 
aske one of thele fellows, that inforce and ſtrain them- 
ſelves ſo far to exclaim and crie our againſt others, 1 be- 


|ſeech you Sir, what are you good for your ſelf, and whar 
place in the Common weale do you ſupply ? he muſt 
{needs ſay, if he will fay juſtly, and according to truth, 


that, to be a ſea-man, or a husbandman, or a ſouldier, or 
a tradeſman, | hold it baſe : I roare, and go in ragges , [ 
waſh in cold water, and weare no ſhooes in winter, yet 
like a Momus, 1 can carp at other men : if a rich man 
make a feaſt, or keep his whore, I will be ſure to have a | 
bout with him, and hit him in the teeth with ir : but if 


be the cattle I complain of, O ye gods, and the worſt 
among them all, are they thar are called Epicures, for 


_the| 


| 
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in Arhens, 
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\ or walhin 


Arhens, ſo 
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Lucian's Dialogues. 


LE — 


the quick, affirming that the gods are neither careful of 
mens affairs, nor reſpe&tful of any thing that is done: ir 


is therefore high time co look about you, for if this do- 


Arine ſhould once be put into mens heads, you are like 


enough to ſtarve for hunger : for who will offer you any| 


ſacrifice, and look to be never the better for it ?- ye like. 
wiſeall heard by the ſtranger that came yelterday, whar 


complaint the Moon hath made againſt them, which [' 


beſeech you conſider well of,and take ſuch order,as may 
beſt tend to the benefic of mankind, and the fatety of 
your ſelves: when Fupiter had.ſaid thus much,the whole 
aſſembly was moved, and cried out ſuddenly all at once, 


| deftroy them with thunder, burn them up with light- 


ning, caſt them headlong into hell, into Tartarws,as were 
the Gyants :. but Fapiter again commanding ſilence, ſaid, 
your will ſhall be performed, and they all with. all their 
Logick ſhall be confounded utterly + bur at this preſent, 
I can by no means take puniſhment of any man : for 
you know we are to keep holiday theſe four next 
months, during which time, I have taken truce with all 
the world : but the beginning of the next ſpring thoſe ac- 
curſed caitiffs ſhall curſedly periſh, by the diſmal dint of 
my terrible thunder-dart (which he confirm'd with his 
royal aſſent) as for Menippus,ſaid he, this doom ſhall pals 


upon him, his wings ſhall be taken from him, leſt he. 
ſhould return a ſecond voyage, and Mercury ſhall take 


him this day to ſet him again upon the earth : and when 
he had ſo ſaid, hediſmiſt the aſſembly : and Mercury tak- 
ing hold of my right ear, ſo carried me dangling down, 
and on the morrow towards evening, ſet mein ( 2 ) Ce- 


| ramicus : You have heard all, my good friend,all the news 


I can tell you out of Heaven,and am now going to relate 
the ſame to the Philoſophers that walk (h) in Pecile. 


Arhenians ſet iz battel aray againſt the Lacedzmonians i» Oenoe a town of the Argives. 11 the middie wall, 


T heſeus leading the Arheruans in fight againſt the Amazons. In the third plage the battel of Marathon, in | 


which the Perſians were overthrown by the Athenians, a!l piftured to the Ufe, aid amongſt the reſt Miltiades, 


Echerlus, and Callimachus, Pauſan, in Artic. 


MENIP- 


—— 


4 adorned ( for mw in Greeh fenifies variouſly coloured) 11 this porch were to be ſeen theſe prices, Firſt the | 
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All dwelling houſe, Toy to come in ſight 
Of thee again, being now return 'd to light. 

Philonides. 

Certainly it muſt needs be he,or I never ſaw Meni 


Menip- | 


Pp, 


a Lyons skin: 1 will be ſo bold as falute him : a 


| Philonides. 


| Menippus. 


» |Philontdes. 


Þ [that my belly is ready co burſt with verſes; they tumble 


| well nfet * out of whart climate are you arrivegþfor you 


have not been ſeen in the Cinng is many a day: 
Menippus. From dead mens cells, and gates of death T come, 
IWhere hell is ſeated far trom fight of San. | 
Goog god, and hath Menippus been dead,and 
revived again, and no body aware of it ? 

Menip. Not ſo ; Hell gave me entrance though a living man. 
Philonides. 
journey in hand ? 

Menip. Youth ſet-me on; and bolineſe m mare then youth. 
Philonides. I praythee no more of chit Tragick ftuf, but 
ſpeak thy mind plainly co me without any lambicks : 
what means this habit ? and what necelsity Fo wn chee 
to travel thoſe low Countries ? I am ſurethe way could , 
give thee no great content. | 

O mytriend, 

* The occaſion of my journey thither was 

To conſult with the ſoul of wiſe Tireſias. 


ſhouldſt not rap out verſes ſo foundly to them that come 
to lalute-rhee in love.. 

Henippus. Pardon me foric, honeft friend, I pray you 
have been lately ſo converſant with Euripides. HBlomer, 


* out 


ts. —— 


Is not this Menippus the Cynick ? 
zbut 


| what mean thele ſtrange acoutrements ? a hat, a harp,and 


F 


I» | 


What moved thee to cake ſuch an uncourh. ; 


| 


Is the man well in his wits ? me thinks thou ff 
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| ly, the cauſe of your journy, what guide you had to con- 
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| that nothing worth the fight or hearing could eſcape you. | 


SEM 


| heard what Homer and Hefiodus had written of 


mn. 


our of my mouth whether I will or no * but firſt let me 


 heaf from you how the world goes upon eamh,and what 


men do in the City. - 
Philonides. Faith, follow the old faſhion * they are no 


[ 


changclings-+ for {till they extort with all extremity, for. 


| {wear themſclves abominably, oppreſs one another moſt 


unconſcionably,and ger all they can,be.it never ſo baſely. 
Menippus.  O miſerable men, and moft unhappy ! little 
know: they what laws have paſt below,and what decree; 
are there cſtabliſhed againſt rich mens which by (a) (er. 
berus 1 ſwear, they:ſhall never be able to avoid. | 
Philanides. Is it true indeed? are, there any new edidts | 
put out ggchole parts touching matters done here above! 
nor diſclole the {ecrers.oFthe, Kingdom, leſt a bill of im- . 
piety ſhould be preferred again{tme, ro-Khadamanthus. - 
Philojudes. Nay, good Menippus, for goids ſake, let me in- | 


| Menippas... Many | an, ohh I may not reveal, 


| treat you * envy not your friends the bediefit of your rele, 


tion :.you ſhall utrer it to him. thar knows how to keep 
counſel,and already mitiated in thoſe kind of myfteries, | 
Menippus. You enjoyn me a hard task, -which canna|. 


be undertaken br any great ſecurity © yet for your ſake,| | 
I will make bold. a little; | for' it-is decreed there, that | 
theſe rich and well monyed men, that keep their gold as 
faſt lockt as ever was (c) Dana — _ 


Philonides. Nay, good fir,torbear the dectee;cill you have 
cold me that firft, which I am firſt deſirous to hear;name-| 


du& you, and then in order, what you ſaw 'or heard 
there: for I-know you a man ſo oblervanc of rarities, 


Menippus.- I will humour you in this alſo: for what will 
not a man go, importuned by his friend ? andfirft open 
tine own conceit unto you, and the occaſion that drew 
me to this deſcent: . for when. I was a young boy, and 
wars and 


&. Y <<» 
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| hurliburiies chat were, not only among the demi-gods, 


bur even the great gods*themſelves, their adulteries, 
cheir oppreſſions, their rapines, their difſentions, their 


'expulſions of parents, -and their marriages of brothers : 


[ chought all this to be very well done, and grewinto a 
good liking of it: But coming to mans eſtate, I heard 
that the laws gave precepts contrary to the Poets, for- 
bidding all adulterie, difſention,and oppreſsion 3 which 
broughc me into ſuch a diftemper,that | knew not whar 
to do with myſelf : for 7 imagined the gods would ne- 
ver have been lecherous, or contentious if they had not 
choughr well of it; nor the law-makers have enjoined. 
the contrary, if ic had not been for our good. Bein 
driven into this kind of difficulty, I though I could not 
do better, -then betake my elf to thoſe kind of men 
whom we call Philoſophers, and become a diſciple of 
theirs;beſeeching them to do what they would with me, 


ſo that they would ſettle me in ſome dire& and conſtant | 


courſe of lite ; With this intention, I committed my ſelf 
to them, and unwittingly as the proverb ſaith, ro ſhun 
the ſmoak, caſt my ſelf intothe fire: for among them, 1 
found more ignorance and ambiguity, then ever I was 
in before : inſomuch, that they made me think ir a gol- 
den life, to be an ignorant man ſtill - for ſome exhorted 
wholly to pleaſure, and only to proſecute that by all 
means, as wherein felicity chiefly conſiſted ; another 
would have us labour continually, and royle, and afflit 


our bodies, live beggarly and baſely, grumbling at every 


thing, and rayling atevery man, and perpetually ro have 
in our mouth, the old ſaying of Hefrodus, concerning 
vertue, and ſwear, and the aſcent of the height: ſome 
would have us deſpiſe money, and hold the pofleſsion 
thereof to be a thing indifferent * others again, affirm 
riches to be good * What ſhould I ſtand now to ſpeak of 
the world, that daily heard ſo many contrarieties come 
from them in arguing about 1deas,and Incorporalities, 6 
their 
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, ON 


their Atoms,and Vacuirties ? and a multitude of ſuch like 
terms as cannot be imagined : And, which was moſt | 
ſtrange, every of them holding opinions as oppoſite as 
could be one to another, would produce arguments moft 
heir o4ſi= | ſtrong and invincibleto make his party good : ſo thar if 
2%. - | a man ſhould affirm any thing to be hor, and the ſame 
; to be cold, yet could nor for his life hold diſputations 
with them, though he knew well enough, that nothing 
| could be both hor and cold together at the ſame inſtant, 
i andT found my ſelf forall the world like a man in a 
| ſlumber, ſometimes nodding one way, ſometime ano- 
ther : but the worſt was,to ſee the men that taught thoſe 

Ther 2: | leſſons, practice the contrary in their ations : they that 
their r#65. | perſwade others to deſpiſe money, were molt earneſt to 
| gen it themſelves , fall out for money, teach young men 
or mony,and undertake any thing for mony: They that 

| ſpeak molt againſt honour, wrought all che means they 
| couldto arrainit : and though moſt of them cried out 
againſt pleaſure, yet in private they applyed nothing elſe: 
| Secing my ſelf utterly deprived of this hope, I fell into a 
greater agony then before; yet, it was ſome comfort to 
me,(though I were an ignorant,and far out of the truth) 
that I had wiſe men and of deep underſtanding to bear! 
me company. But as Ilay waking one night in my 
_ ._, | bed with thought hereof, mufing with my ſelf whatto 
un Form do, I1could hit upon no better device, then to take a 
. |-jJourney to Babylon, ro ſome of the Magicians there, that 
(4) | had been Schollars and ſucceſſors to (d) Zoroaſtres to lee 


| beughri2 | what they could do for me, for I had heard they were 
inveer,of | able with charms and incantations to break open the 


| 2544 | gares of Hell, and bring any man ſafely thither, and ſend 
Perrans, | him as ſafely back again : I therefore thought it beſt 
«Pliny fo purchaſe my paſſage thither at the hands of ſome 
| Bader, | of theſe men, and when I was got in, to ſeek out 
ſand years before the death of Plato : it 3s ſaid that be lived inthe wilderneſs only upon - cheeſe for twenty years 
togetbey. Plin, nar, hiſt. I, 30, cap, 1. &1. 11, cap. 42. He ag taken by ſome to have been Cram that accrſed 


ſes of Noah. 
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] and ſo returned, not once looking upon any that met 


(e) Tireſias the Beotian, and learn from him, (who was 
both a Prophet and a wiſe man) whar: life it were beſt 
for me to make choice of: With theſe cogitations, | 
Rart up with all {peed to prepare for Babylon : When 1 


| was comethither,i ſoon tellin league with one of theſe 


Chaldeans, a, man of profound wildom, and rare experi- 
ence inthe Art ; for his head was all gray, and his beard 
of the largeſt lize, demonſtrating a great deal of gravity 3 
his name was Mithrobarganes, and after many prayers and 
intreaties,| had much ado upon any terms to vvork him 
to be my guide: but vvhen the man and 1 vvere agreed, 
he firſt brought me dovvn roEuphrates,and there for nine 
and tvventy dayes together, beginning vvith the Moon, 
from change to change, he vvaſhr me over : and every 
morning at the Sun rifing, muttered our many mum- 
bling words which I underſtood nor : for they came 
from him, as from a ſtammering cryer, that wants ut- 
terance to deliver his proclamations, and therefore hud- 
dles them up ſo thick, that they cannot be conceived ; 
* when the charm was ended; he ſpit thrice in my face, 


him : out food was nuts, our drink miik, and hony | 
mixed with wine,and the water of the river (tf) (hoaFþts, 


and our lodging, the green graſs under the open Skie; 


when I was {ufficiently dieted for the purpole,he broughe 
me about midnight to the river .(g) 1ygris : there he 
purged me and wiped me clean agiin, andhallowed me 
with atorch, with + ſea onions, and many other drugges, 


CmEET——r—— 


till mumbling che ſame charm, as heAvas about it, and 
when he had ſufficiently enchanted tne, he went round 
about me, that no apparicion might aftright me, and 
then returned to his houſe, bringing me back in ſuch 
caſe as I was, and afterwards prepared for our paſlage by 
vvater; then did heFattire himſelf in a Magical veſtment, 


Herod, lib. r.' (g) 4 river of Armenia r4xing 18to Araxes. Plut. 
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LL Afier what jort be charmed bim. | 
i Pythagoras was of opinion that ſea onions being bung over a door would ſrop the entrance of all noiſome things 
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| come to the lake, we had like to have been diſappointed 


| of ſuch as did nothing bur houl and ciy all the way they 


| might kear Cerberus bark a far off, and the buſineſs went 


| greateſt part of his Kingdom was laid open to our view, 


wich fear : Cerberus barkt apace, and began to ſtir, bur 


Luc 1a ns Dialogues. 


names of many ſyllables in lengrh : preſently, the whole | 
place wherein we ſtood began to ſtir, and the force of | 
che charm made the earth cleave in ſunder, fo that we 


on with a great deal of {adneſsand {orrow : the Prince 
of the dead below was terrified and aſtonied, for the 


the lake, the ® Pyripblegethon, and che pallace of Pluto 
himſelf. But for all char, we were ſo bold as to venture 
in thorow the hole,and found Rhadamanihus almoſt dead 


| had no ſooner touched the ſtrings of my harp, bur the 
muſick brought him aſleep immediately : when we were 


—_— 
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of our paſlage:: tor the barge had ker full fraught before, 


went : for they were all wounded men. ſome inthe leg, 
ſome in the head, and ſome in other parts : I venly be-- 


(m) Charyon, as {oon as he ſaw the Lyons skin, took me 
tor Hercules, and received me into his Barge, tranſporting 
me very friendiy, and when we got to ſhore, directed us 
which way togo; Being now in the dark, Mithrobay- 
zanes went betore, and 1 followed him art the heels, rill 
Wwe came into a ſpactous medow.,fer all over with (n) 4/- 
pbodelus, where the ghoſts of the dead, with a chirping 
voice, hovered and flickered about us, and going a little | 
further, we came to the judgement place of (o) Minos, | 
who fate upon an high throne, and by him @n the one 
{ide ſtood the tormenting lpirits, the evil Angels,and the 
furies ; on the other ſide were brought in a great compa- | 
ny tyed in along chain one after another, which chey 
laid were adulterers, whoremongers, extortioners, flat- 
terers, ſycophants, and a whole rabble of ſuch raſcals as 


'Oud* Zan bo wanoyh 7 1 o0t0 Sw if averzp. Fools, that balf is more then allythey cannot tell 3 
afit of Malves and Aſphodell : 
(0) Ore of the three Fudges of hell. 
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lieve they came lacely out of ſome skirmiſh , but honeſt | 
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in their life time did they card not what : in another 
I place by themſelves were brought inthe rich men, and 
the uſurers, with. pale countenances , fide- bellied, and 
gowty limbs,every.one in a collar and chain that weigh. 
ed two talents at the leaſt, we alſo were got into the 
room amongſt them, and ſaw all that was done, and 
| heard what anſwer every man made for himlelt, for 
there were ſtrange, and new-found Rhetoricians ready 
to accuſe them. . , N 
Philonides, Who might they be ? ler me hear that alſo, | 
Menippus. Doſt thou remember the ſhadows thar mens | yſ-| 
bodies do yeild by light of the Sun ? 
Philonides, Very well. 
| hoax | Menippus, The ſame are our accuſers when we are dead, 
ſes ofer [and bear witneſs againſt us, laying ro our charge thoſe 
4a. | things that were done by us in our life time,and their te- 
| ſtimony is taken to be very authentical, becaule they are 
alwaies preſent vvith us,& never relinquiſh us. Bur after 
that Mins had ſtritly examined them all, he ſentthem 
every one to the region of the unrighteous there to be pu- 
niſhed acccording to the quality of their offence,efpecial- 
ly taxing them that were ſo proud upon their riches and 
dignities, that they thought themſelves worthy of adora- 
tion,much condemning their momentany Ratelinels and 
contempt of others, not remembring themſelves 'to be 
mortal, and thar all cheir happineſs was but caduke, and | 
| unlaſting : And they, when they were ſtript of all their 
| bravery, | mean riches, gentility, and authority ſtood na- 
| ked hangipg down their heads, which | was verygladto| || | 
ſee: andhim that I knew, 1 would cloſely creep unto, | Þ| | 
| and put him in remembrance what a jolly fellow he} || | 
| was in his life time, and how much he took upon him 
then, when many vvould be vvaiting every morning at 
his gates, attending his coming abroad; crovvding, and 
preſsing one upon another, vvhen they vvere lockt out 
by his ſervants, and hardly at all procure to have a ng 
| 0 
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of him who never ſhewed himſelf, but glittering and 
ſhining, in purple and gold, and changeable colours, 
thinking he made him a fortunate man, ro whom he 
would vouchſafe to give his hand to kiſs, and this would 
yex them to the very heart : yet Mizos, merhought, ſhew- 
cd himſelf partial in one ſentence that paſt from him : 
for Dionyſius the Sicilian, was by ( þ ) Dion accuſed of ma- 
nyhainous and abominable crimes,which were juſtified 
againſt him, by the teſtimony of the (q) Stoa: bur (7) A4ri- 
ſtippus the Cyrenian Rood forth ro ſpeak for him, (who is 
of great note among them, and may do much in hell) 
and when he was even arthe point to be caſt to the 
(/) Chimera, got the judgement revert, alledging how 
liberal he had been of his purſe ro many learned men : 


place of torment, where we heard and ſaw many things, 
my good friend, which moved me to great commiſera- 
tion: the laſhing of them that were whiprt, the roaring 
of them that were broyled upon the coals, the racks, the 
ſocks, the wheels, Chimera dilaniating, and Cerberus de- 
youring ; all were tormented and puniſhed together : the 
King and the ſlave, the Prince and the poor, the rich and 
the beggar ,and every man bewailed the wickedneſs of his 
life : forme | ſaw whom I knew: that had been dead but 
of late, which ſhrunk out of ſight, and turned ayvay 
n 
me, it vvas vvith a baſe and ſcrvile aſpe&t, and yvho 
vvould think it ? that vvere ſo majeſtical and ſcornful in 
their life time ,; but to the poorerſort, the one moity of 
their pennance vvas remitted * for they had liberty to reſt 
themſelves ſometimes, and then vvere called to it again. 
There ſavv I all the fabulous ſtories ated before mine 
eyes, (1) Ixion, and (1) Siſyphus, and the Phrygian (wp) Tanta- 


a wone;ful ſtrange beaſt, which Homer 7n the 6. of hu Tliads 
Sea uo Py es OTH a) 


(u) Hangring and thirſtiag in the ſight of meat and drink. 
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then leaving the Court of judgement, we came to the | 


| 


was firſt made inbabitable by Bellerophon,and bence aroſe that fable sf the Poets,how he overcame the Chimzra, | * 
y. 81, deſcribes thus, Tlegods aiwy, omger 5 | | 

Were, Arby Xro mieuoz Tvess Wed aimuo, A Lyons frout, Goats middle, Dragens | 
tail, which doth firange force of bi1rning flames exhale, (t ) Turned upon a wheel. (u) Rouling & great ftone. | ; 


(p) 4 noble |. 


man of Si= 4 
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the elder 3 ; 
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las in a pictiful raking, and the (x) ecarth-born Tityus: 


{| (s) Ard 
begotten by 
Jupiter,bu1 
| attempting 
| to raviſh 
Latonaz 


lies 6a bel 
with a Vul-”/ 
ture contie | 
rually Tyr-} 
nz upon bis. 
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Homer 
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had been fought betSvera the Perfians and Fgyprians, be conld eaſily know one Nation from ai ' M6404: 

the Perhans being ſo rotten and brittle, Im. could crach Fu a boner ne ia. yok the ; _ " 
ftrong, tbat they were hardly to be broken with « [hone 5 which be attributes to the ſhaving of their 5; ia their 
youth. (b) The moſt deformed of all the Greeks that came to Troy. Hom. deſcribes bim in the 2. of his 1liad 
v. 216. (c) The moſt beautiſul except Achilles on'y of all the Greeks that came to T rov, Homer. Iliad, "g | 
M 9354 8 ow [vy f. _ ken q (d una who furwiſhed Ulyſſes with a fhip and men, to tranfþoyt bin | 
k untry, and be u reat ſlore of treaſu; - "th 

netal of Si Greats, owed ayox him great ſore of treaſ, w_— Ody [. 13: (ce) Keng of Mycena, ad Gt- 
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| we camerto the ( x) Acherufian fields, where we found the 
s (het 10 

bb As 
polto, and 


— 


good god, whata huge creature he was? (y) hetook 
up a'whole plot of ground himſelf: \palsing over theſe 


ſemi-geds and goddefles, and many other dead perſons 
converſing together by tribes and companies : of which 
ſome were ſo ancient, that they were rotten, and as Hh. 
mer ſaich, had no ſtrength in them : others were freſh and 
well compa, elpecially the (a) Zgyptians, becaule they 
had been lo well powdred: burtthe greateſt difhculcy was 


to know which was which, being alt in a manneralike: | 
? 


and nothing but bare bones : much ado 1 had with long 
looking to diſcern one from another ; for they all lay ob. 
ſcurely on heaps, and without any note of difference, re. | 
ſerving nothing of the beauty they had amongſt us : for 
[ ſeeing ſo many withered carkaſes lying in a place toge- 
gether,and all of one likeneſs,looking fearfully and galt- 
ly with thcir bare teeth to be ſeen, made a queſtion to m 

(elf. how I ſhould know (6) Therſites from the beautiful 
(c ) Nireus, or Irus the beggar from (4) the King of the 
Pheakes,or Pyrrbias the cook from (e) Agamemnon , for no 
ancient roken was remaining upon them, bur their bo- 
dies were all alike without mark or inſeription,notto be 
diſtinguiſhed by any man. Which when I'beheld, | 
thought I might compare the life of man to nothing ſo 
well as to along ſhew or pageant, in which fortune was 
the ſetter out,and diſpoſed every thing as pleaſed her ſelf, 
and fitted every perſon with ſundry and different Labick! 
ſome ſhe adorns in Princely robes, ;garniſheth with at- 
tirings, appointeth a guardto attend them,and crowneth 
their heads with a Diadem, others ſhe ſheltereth in the 
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weeds of a ſervant : ſome ſhe makes fair and beaurifui, 
others miſhapen and deformed, ro make the more va- 
riety in the ſhew : ſomecimes in the midſt of the cri- 
umph, ſhe changeth the ſtare of ſome of them, and will 
not ſuffer them ro march in the ſame rank to the end, as 
they were firſt placed in, bur alcereth their habit, con- 
Rraining him thar ar the firſt was (f)Creſus,ro pur on the 
garments of a ſervant or a captive: and poor ( g) Mean- 


'| drius, who before was an ordinary ſerving-man, ſhe art- 


rireth in the tyrannical habir of Polycrates, and permits 
him to make uſe of that perſonage for a while:but when 
the time comes that the triumph muſt have an end, then 
every man unclothes himſelf and purs off his proportion 
together with his body,& becomes as he was before, no 
better then another man : yet ſome are ſo inſenſible,that 
when fortune comes to require her furniture again, they 
grieve and grudge at it, as if they had been ſtripr of their 


| own, loth to redeliver what they made ſo ſhort uſe of. I 
ſuppole alſo, you have often ſeen theſe Tragical Aors, 


thac arc uſed in ſetting forth Playes, that ſfomerimes they 
preſent (þ ) Creon, or (t) Priamus, or Agamemnm: and 


the ſame man that a little before was ſo luſty as to 
[711 mij the countenance of (ky Cecrops, or (1) E- 


rechtheus, within a while after, if the Poet will have it 
ſo, muſt come forth in the, ſhape of a poor ſervant ; 
and when the play is ended, every man muſt be dif. 
rob'd of his gorgeous garments, lay aſide his vizard, 
ſep our of his buskins, and walk aloof off like a for- 


lorne fellow, no more Agamemnon the ſon of Atreus, 


or (freon the ſon of Meneceus, but called by his own 
name, (m ) Polus, the ſon of Charicles, the (n ) Sunian, 
or Satyrus the ſon of Theogiton the Marathorian : 


[ſuch 1s, the life of man as it, appeared then to m 


VIEW. | 


Philonides, But tell me Menippus, they that have ſo coſt- 


[ly and ſtately tombs here upon earth : that have their 
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pillars, their ſtatues, their epitaphs, are'they in no more 
reſpect then ordinary men that are dead ? 


Menippus. What a queſtion is that ? I cell you, jf you did 


bur ſee Manfolus, I mean the (arian, that is ſo famed for 
his ſumptuous (0) ſepulchre, I think you would never 
give over laughing whilſt you livd ,heis caft our ſo con- 
temptibly in a dark corner, that he lies among the com- 


mon ſort of dead men, not to be ſeen, and | think all | 


that he got by his ſepulthre is, that he carries the great- 


er burthen upon his back ; for the truth is, my honeſt 


friend, when Zacus appoints every man his place, the 
greateſt ſcope he allowes, is but the bredch cf a foor, 
which upon necelsity he muſt be content withall, and 
contract himſelf within that compatls : but | think it 
would move you to laugh much, it you ſaw thoſe that 
were Kings and Princes amongſt us, beg their bread 
there, ſell ſalr fiſh, and reach the A.B.C. for ſultenance, 
and how they are ſcorned and boxed about the eares as 
the baſeſt ſlaves in the world. It was my fortune to have 
a ſight of ( p ) Philip King of Macedon, and I thought | 
ſhould have burſt my heart with laughing;he was ſhew- 
ed me ſitting in a little corner, cobling old ſhoes to get 
{ſomewhat rowards his living: many other were go be 
ſeen there alſo, begging by the high waies ſide, ſuch as 
(q) Xerxes, (q) Darius, and Poherates. 

Philonides. The tale you have told of Kings, I aſſure 
you, is ſtrange indeed, and almoſt incredible : but what 
did Socrates there, and Diogenes, and others that were 
wiſe men ? | 
Menippus. Socrates' went up and down confuring every 
man he met withall : and in his company (r) Palamedes, 


Plyſſes, Neſtor, and other dead men that were the greateſt | 


ralkers, but his legges were ſtill ſwoln and puft up with 
the (1 ) poylon he drunk at his death : as for honeſt 


alamedes js ſaid in the time of the Trojan war, ts have added theſe four letters to the greeh Alphabet, 
©, z,/S, X. Plin. lib. 7.c 56, (ſ) He was putto death in this manner by.the Athenians, being accuſed by 
Anyuts @ Melitus for a corrupter of youth, axd bringer in of new gods. 


(rt) Diogenes, 
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(1) -Diogenes, he would ever get him to Sardanapalus the 


Aſſyrian,or Midas the Phrygian or ſome rich man or other; 
and when he heard them lament; and recount their'for- 
mer fortunes, he would laugh and rejoyce at it, and ma- 
ny times liealong upon his back,. and fing.as loud as he 
could to drown the notes of their complaints, wherear” 


the men took ſuch offence, that they were minded to 
remove their lodging to be rid of Diogenes. 


Philonides. Enough of this , now let me hear the decree, 


which you ſaid before was confirmed againſt rich men. 
Menippus. In good time you have put me in mind of it ; 
| for being the main ſubject of my narration, I have di- 
| greiſed in my ſpeech I know not haw far; for during 
the time of my abode amongſt them, the Magiſtrates 
called a councel to conſult about ſtate buſineſs:and I ſee- 
ing many throng in together, thruſt my ſelf alſo among 
the dead for company and paſt for one of them. Many 
matters were there decided : and laſtly that concerning 
rich men: againſt whom ſundry grievances were ob- 
jeted,as violence,arrogancie,ſcornfulnels,and injuſtice : 
at laſt a certain Oratox ſtarted up, and uttered; this decree 
againſt chem ; 
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The Decree. ; 


9 as much as rich men are daily found guilty of many miſe 
L Ademeanours committed'in their life time, extorting, oppreſ- 
| preſsing and afflifting the poor by all means they can imagine, -be 
it therefore enaFted by the councel and-the- people that whenſoever 
they dye, their bodies fhall be puniſhed like other. wicked perſons, 
but their ſouls ſhall be ſent up to the life again,and there diſſolwed 
into aſſes, ſo to continue from aſſes to aſſes, untill in that life they 
ſhall accompliſh the firve and twenty (u) Myriades of years, 
compel'd to' bear burthens, and be. driven and beaten up ad 
down by poor men, and at the end of thoſe years they ſhall .harze 
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(x) Cramon, | 
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(*) Cranion, the ſon of Sceleton, the Necufian, of the 
tribe of Albantias, publiſhed this dectec, and upon che 
reading of it, the Magiſtrates concluded it, and the peo- 
ple confirmed it, Hecate howled, (erberns barked, and (o 


| it was perfected and paſt for currant : thus much for 


% 


; | theaſſembly: - 


Then went [about my own bulineſs, to ſeek our Ti- 
refias, and when I had found him, I told him the whole 
ruth of the matter, and beſought him to tell me whar 
kinde of life hethoughr to bethe beſt : whetear he laugh- 
ed (for he is a little old man, and blind, of a pale com- 
plexion and low voice) O my ſon, ſaid he, 1 know the 


cauſe of thy grief well enough,and thar it is long of theſe | | 
# | Philoſophers that cannot agree in opinion among | 
themſelves : but help you 1 cannot, for I may tell you| 


nothing : Rhadamanthus himſelf hath ſo commanded: 


Dry- [I hope not ſo, good Father, ſaid I, tell mel beſcech you, 
and ſuffer me not to wander in the world in a blinder 
caſe then your ſelf, with that he drew me aſide, and; 


when he had got me a good way from company,laid his 


mouth cloſe to my car,ſaying, The ſimple mans life is the 


beſt and the honeſteſt;for he is free from affeRing know- 
ledge in matters above his reach, and from ſearching af: 
cer endings and beginnings, rejeRing theſe profound ſo- 


| phiſtical ſyllogiſmes,and holding them all to be idle,and 


indeavouring nothing in the world, but how to ſpend 
the preſent time well, run over every thing with laugh 


ter, and addi&t himſelf roo much to nothing * when he 
had thus ſaid, he lightly skipt again into the fields of 4{- 


pbodels, and I ſeeing it grow ſomewhar late, Come on, 
Mithrobarzanes, ſaid I ; why make we ftay here, and not 
again haſte home to the earth? Take you no care for that 
Menippus, ſaid he, for I will dire& you a ſhort cut, anda 
lain' path to lead you, without any trouble * fo he 
rought me to another place darker then the former, and 
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with his finger pointed to a little dim glimmering afar | 
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| wakened me, ſweetly dreaming that I had great riches in 
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Loe— | 4 
off, like the light that ſhines through a bie hole: thar, 
ſaid he, isthe Temple of (y) Trophonius, and there do they | 92,7%% 
deſcend that come out « Beotia : make upwards that | i*<badia, | 
way, and thou ſhalt find thy ſelf in Greece before thou be | Bec 

aware: I was glad to hear of that, and taking my leave | ronia, (e- 
of the Magician, with much a do crept up thorow that | ttos 017 
hole, and luddenly, 1 know not how, found my ſelf to | ma. 


| - ; . Lg, 
be in Lebadia. | | Hos 


thing from the Oracle of Trophoniius, went down throngh a narrow hole that was there under ground, and flay 
ſane er dayes ane By nr with their anſwer. I | ws Rong 


THE DREAM 


OR 
1 'THE COCK. 
Micyl- Ow Fupiter himſelf confound thee, thou fil rſt 
lus. thy, deſpiteful, and clamorous Cock, that |*** 


with thy hideous and piercing cries haſt 


my poſſefhon,and that I abounded with all kind of hap- 
| pineſs : ſo that by thy means I cannet enjoy ſo much as 
the night time free from the remembrance of my pover- 
ty; athing far more hateful unto me then thou art. And 
yet as far as I can conjeQuure by the ſtilneſs of the night, 
and coldneſs of the air, which doth not ſo pinch me as it 
is wont towards morning (for this is an infallible token 
to me that the day is at hand) it is yer ſcarcely midtime 
ofche night : nevertheleſs this ſleepleſs creature,as though | , 
he were to watch (a) the golden fleece, begins to fall a | dnflce | 
. . . | that Jaſon 
crowing, almoſt as ſoon as the day is ſhur in ; but be | qe ar- 
ſure 1 will make thee have {mall comfort of it, for 3 will 997 
cudgel thee welfavouredly for this gear, as ſoon as day- | f*%, »« 


light will give me leave : for it would be a trouble to me mere 


[to find the out in the dark. | never (pt, 


hE—— I 


| 


| 


] 
þ 
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(b) Ariſto- | 


| tle in bs 
|} 2. book de 


anima C.9. 


Peeks, 
vocal pſhes 
ta the rruer 
| Achelous. 
Plutarch, 
and Arhe- 
nxus ſup- 
poſe tha: the 
Pychago- 
reans ab- 
ftataed 
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f:jh becauſe 
of their ſz- 


lencesthink= | 


ng it irres 
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ezt of them 
that ob- 
ſerve the 
ſame pre- 


| Cepts with 


themſelves. 
(c)Tbe like 
advice ts 
given by'a 
fiſher-man 
ia Theo- 


critus E1- 


| 


dyl. 22. to. 
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taben a vol- 
ahen a g 
aca fiſhs 
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| Spins Ate 


wm x; Fils 
uvomrny 
Gv 4 20ls. 

A fiſh in- 
deed,fricad, 
y08r 
y beſt 
.theam, Leſt 


| Jou be 
| Rarv'd, 


tbough in a 
golden 
dream. 


(c) The firſt ſh'p that ever was built, ia which Jaſon with 54. other Heroes of Theſfalia ſailed to Colchos for 
. the golden fleece * the heel of this fhip was made of the trees of Dodone, a Wood zn Epirus, ſacred to Jupiter 3 
which trees the Pocts ſay d:d p:ah. (f) The Oxen of the Su, which ulyſles companions kifl*d and roafted, 
' |" OdyM, L. 12.1. 395. All ths is Fohen in deriſion of Homers poctical fidtjons. | 
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Lucian's Dialognes. 


'thelf) skins of Oxen creeping about, and hear the fleſh 


; what evil doth this portend,that my Cock {peaketh with 


through with a ſpit, how wouldft thou then wonder? 


{ock. + Maſter Micyllus, I thought I had rather deſerved 


thanks at your hands for my early crowing, becauſe be. | 
ing wakened thou mighteſt' go about thy work the | 
ſooner: for if thou canſt bur get ſo much time in the || 
morning, as to cobble one ſhoe before ſun-riſing,it will | 


be a good furtherance towards thy dayes work : nor- | 
withſtanding if it be ſo that thou take more plealure to 
fleep in thy bed, will be well content to lerthee taketh 
reſt, and thou ſhalt find me as mure as (6b) any fiſh;(c) but 
take heed, I ſay,leaſtthy dreaming of riches do not make 
thee hunger when thou awakeſt. ; 

Micyllus.  O miraculous Fupiter, and mighty Hercules ; 


a mans Voyce 2 


Cock. Doth this ſeem ſo great a wonder unto thee thatI| 


ſhould ſpeak'with the voyce of a man ? | 

Micyllus. How can I chuſe but think it ſtrange, and mon- 
ftrous ? god ſend'me good fortune after it | | 
Cock. O Micyllus, thou now ſheweſt thy ſelf a very illite-| 
rate fellow,and never to have been converſant in Fomers| 
verſes : for in them thou mayeſt read how Xanthas, 
Achilles his horſe, forgetting his neighing, ſtood talking 
in the midſt of the battel, uttering many whole verſe] 
together, and ſpake not'in proſeas I do now » yea, he 
prophecied, and foretold things to come, yet was it 
thought no'wonder, neither did he which heard it, cry 
out upon the 'gods, as if he had heard a prodigy : but 
what if the Ce)' keel of the ſhip 4rgo ſhould ſpeak unto 
thee; as intimes paſt the beech tree of Dodone did utter 
prophecies with a mans voyce : or if thou ſhouldſt ſe 


y 


lowing when-it was half ſod or roafted, and thruſt 


Bur 


© mm 


«3 


CE FT = a 


{ry true cauſe indeed of this my 


| Micyllus. 


|to be a Cock, was of late a man as thou art. 


[ing you Cocks long ago : how thata certain young man, 


him he made privy to all his love: fothat whenſoever 


charge committed ro him, and the Sun entred indectetly 
and ſtood by Yenws and Mars, who took their reſt with- 


warning if any were coming Then /alcan, having no- 


, 


Luctians Dialogues. 


SO] BE 


Bur L am much converſant with ( 2) Mercury, ( hb ) the 


|and nouriſhed amongſt you men, and therefore it can be 

accounted no hard matter for me to have the ſpeech and 
voyce ofa man. Notwithſtanding, if thou wilt promiſe | 
meto keep my counſel, I will not ſtick to tell thee the ve- | 
ſpeech, and by what 
means | came by it, | 
But do I not dream that my Cock ſpeaketh 

thus unto me ? if not, then tell me, good Cock, what 
gther cauſe there is of thy ſpeech ? and as for ſilence thou | 
needſt not doubt that I will reveal it to any man; for if 
[ ſhould, who would believe me ? | 
Cock. Give earunto me then, and I know Micyllus, I 

ſhall tell thee a ſtrangetale : for I whom thou now ſeeſt | 


Micyllus. T have heard of ſuch a matter asthat, concern- 


called Alefor, was very familiar with Mars, and accu- 
ſtomed to banquet and make metry with the god, and 


Mars went to lie with Venus, he took this Alefor alon 
wich him, and for that he was greatly in fear left the Sun 
ſhould eſpy him, and diſcover him to Fulcan, he al waies 
left this young man without at the door, to =_—y him 
word when the Sun approached : but as it chanced on a 
time, Aleffor fell afleep, and unwillingly betrayed. the 


———— 


out care, becauſe they thought Ale&or would give them 


tice given him by the Sun, rook. them napping together, 
and wrapt them both wichin a ner he had before provid» 
&d for that purpoſe: but Mars,'as ſoon as he was ler looſe, 
in a great rage with this Alefor,turned him into this kind * 


CCL re io OS EEE ern —— —— 


inſtead 


moſt ralkatiye of all che gods, and beſides, brought up | 


” —— —— 


of bird, with the ſame furniture which he then had, and | ed int; 


; (8) The 
Cock #5 | 

therefare. 

 ſadrobe 
conwerſart 
with Mer- 
cury, be- 
cauſe that 
learning 


Shill both © 


under Mere 
curius pro- 
tection, re- 


anT* 1 
(b/Mercy- 
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AleQor + 


a Cock, 
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[_ 
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a8 Lucian's Dialogues. | 


head : for this cauſe are ye Cocks abhorred by Mars, as 
creatures good for nothing ; yer, 'to this day, when you 


while before to give knowledge of his approaching. 
Cock. Thus the Rory ſayes indeed , Mity/us, bur 1 mean 
another matter : for 1 was thus transformed into a Cock 
but a little while fance. $4 

Micyllus. And by what means, I pray thee ? I would 


(3) Pytha- | (ock. Didſt thou know (z) Þytbagoras ? 


En | Micyllus.” Meaneſt thou the Sophiſter ? that idle fellow| 


| ah that made a rule that men ſhould taſte no fleſh, nor eat 


of Moelar- | any beans, the beſt meat 1 can feed upon, and as 1 think 
ver of mes: moſt wholeſome : the ſame man allo commanded his 
e Be 


the ſav, | Schollars to keep filence for the ſpace of five whole year; | 


the body dy- 
ing, paſſed | rogerher. 


fraghtin® Cock. Then know this alſo, that the ſame man before 


{om: other, 


and accord> he came to be Pythagoras, was Euphorbus. 
fecha it | Micyllus. Thou ſpeakeſt ſtrangely Cock , as though he 


bad former ; | 
ys ' were one of them that could change his ſhape by en- 


bonewrer |. Chantments, and do ſuch like wonders. | 
Ar; 4 i Cock. That very ſame Pythagoras am 1; therefore for- 
| bear 1 pray thee to uſe hard ſpeeches : for thou art alco- 


07 other f a= | 
-- puniſhed | gether ignorant of his manner of life. 


mous man ; 
with a baſe ; 


wes | Micyllus. Why this is the greateſt wonder of all the reſt; | 


dog, *n0ſ; | ry Cock a Philoſopher ? | pray thee. thou ſon of Mr- 


and to 


| maintun | ſarchys, how hapned it that of a man thou art becomea 
the truth of 3 


this opinios \ ÞIrd, and of a Samian, a (k) T anagrian ; thou canſt hardly 


red | perſwade meitis ſo. Nay, it 1s almoſt incredible, for| 
11 wy (97 | I have already noted in thee two things, which are con-| 
28, trary to the doctrine of Pythagoras. 

time paſtin (ock, And what are thole * 


the Tioj.n | | 

wars, Euphorbus the ſon of Panthus, who was brother to Hecuba, which Euphorbus was ſlain by Menclaus. 
Ovid. Met.1g. Of the reſt of his tenets, ſee his life in Diog, Laert. (k) A City of Eeeotia. Pauſan. 4 Boeot. |' 
in which Lucian þ1.ces the ſcene of thy Dialogue, becauſe it was very famous i former times for Cochs of the | 
game. Plin. lib 10, cap. 23. Hecleſely taxes the vain opiniohs of Pychagoras, and ſhews how is ſome things | 
be is repugnant ts himſelf. 


Cr x Sr en—_ ee oem —— — ——— 


—— 


inſtead of an helmet, ſer ſuch a comb as that upon his | 


think the Sun is rowards riling, you crow out a great 


giveany thing in the world to betruly informed of tha, | 


Micyllus. | 


| morie ? | 
| Micyllus. Nay, know this Cock, that I will never forget 


| Lucia-n's Dialogues. 


| Micyllus, One is, that thou art given to prate and babble ; 


bur he, as 1 remerwber, enjoyned filence to his ſchollers 


| for five years ſpace, The other is likewiſe repugnant to 
|his rules; for 1, having no other thing, ro give thee, 


brought thee beans to day, as thou knoweſt, and thon 
without any ſ{cruple, pickſt them up : Therefore, either, 
thou lyeſt and art not Pythagoras, or tranſgrelleſt againſt 
thine own decrees in cating beans, which he ſaid was as 
great a wickednels, as for a man to devour his own fa- 
thers head.. 

Cock, O Micyllus, thou knoweſt not the caule hereof, nor 


then eat no beans, for I was a Philoſopher : but now 1 


kind. But if you will give me leave, thou ſhalt hear 


| how of Pythagoras 1 came to take this ſhape upon me, 


and how many kind of lives 1 have paſt, and whar be- 
nefit I had by every alteration. | 

Micyllus. Tell me, for the love of God : forthou canſt 
not pleaſe me better : ſo that if it were put to my choice, 


| whether I had rather hear thee diſcourſe of thy life, or {ee 


again that ſweet and happy @ream I had even now, 1 
know not to which part I ſhould encline : ſo like do 1 
judge thy ſpeeches to thoſe ſweet viſions, that I hold thy 
tals, and my moſt deleable dreams to be of cquall 
content. | | 

Cock. Doſt thou yet ponder upon thy dreams, and till 
revolve in thy mind thoſe idle fantaſies, printing that 
vain and fruitleſs pleaſure, as the Poet faith, in thy me- 


that viſion whilſt I have a day to live : ſuch a hony 
ſweetneſs did that dream when it departed,leave in mine 
eyes, that 1 could not'open mine eye liddes, but they 
would ſtraight fall to ſleep again : and even as a feather 
ſtirred in ones ear, ſuch a tickling did that viſion make 


is. || 110 me. l (Cock 


whar 15 convenient for the life of every creature: I did 


feed upon them, becaule ir is a dier fit for birds of my | 
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quarum 
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rut Cor- 
nea, &c.. 
(n) He- 
rodorus 
«7d Plu- 
tarch ſay 


Lu c1 a Ns Dialogues. 


(ork. O the great lovethat dreams have to thee, if it be 
as thouſayeſt : whereas they being (1) winged (as ſome 


ſay) and having no commiſhon to tarry with a man | 
longer then ſleep, would for thy ſake paſs their bounds, | 


and infix their {ſweetneſs and force, even within thy 
waking eyes : I would gladly therefore hear what it was 
that did ſo delight thee. 


| Micyſfus. And 1 am as ready to tell thee ; for the very re- 


membrance and talk of it, doth exceedingly content 
me: but when wilt thou, Pythagoras, tell me of thy 
ſundry transformations. | 

(Cock. As ſoon, Micyllus, as thou ſhalt mike an end of 
thy dream, and wipe away that hony from thine eyes : 
yer tell me this one thing firſt, for my learning ; came 
thy dream flying unto thee through gates of [vory, or of 
horn ? 


Micyllus. Neither, Pythagoras. 

' Cock. (m) Why Homer makes mention only of theſe two 
paſlages ? | . 
Micyllus. A pin for that fooliſh Poet, who never knew 
what dreams were ; yer, it gay be that poor common 
dreams come through ſuch gates, ſuch as he himſelf ſaw, 
and that was nothing ar all, for (n) he was blinde : but 
my ſweeteſt dream came flying to me through a gate of 


|| gold, being gold it ſelf, and compaſſed on every fide 


with gold, bringing abundance of gold with ir. 
Cock. (0) Good Midas,talk not ſo much ofthy gold ; thy 
dream and his wiſh being alike in all reſpe&s , for thou 


| likewiſe imaginedſt thou hadſt whole mines of gold. |: 
Micyllus. Abundance of gold I ſaw, Pythagoras, abun-| 
dance * O thou wouldſt nor think how it did gliſter and | 


ſhine moſt gloriouſly 3 I pray thee put me in remem- 


| brance, (if chou knoweſt it) what Pindarus ſpeaketh in 


that bis 7i2bt name was Melchgines,ſo called from the rrver near unto which he was born © but afterwards called 


Homer by the Cumzans who cal a blind man 5un ogy. (o) He liþens Micyllus for bis defire of gold, to Midas | 


the Phrygian king, who having entertained Bacchus, and being by hi | 
| ertatt g by him promiſed whatſoever he would asþ, de- 
fired that whatſoever be touched might become gold: which being fans ny ſo that [2 wery meat and wit Was 


turned ito gaid, hunger and neceſſity compelled bim to repenttbe vanity of his wiſh. 
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the commendation of ir, where he ſaith, that water is 
the beſt thing, yer praiſcth gold above all, uttering the 
commendation thereof in the very beginning of the 
principal of all his ſonnets. 

(ck. Are theſe the yerſes thou meaneſt ? 


Water is a goodly thing ; 
' But gold is far more bright 
Then any riches elſe beſide, 8. 
' And girves a fairer light 
Then doth the clear and flaming fare, 
Within the darke ſome night. 


Micyllus. The very ſame : andI verily think, Pindarws 
had ſometime ſeen my dream,becaule he ſo commended 
gold : wherefore, O thou moſt prudent Cock that ever[l 


hadſt notthy dinner , for the rich Eucrates mecting tie 
in the make: place, bad me (p) go and bath my ſelf, and 
when it was dinner time, come and feaſt with him. 
Cock, I remember ir very well, by the ſame token that 
1 faſted all day,and thou cameſt drunken home at night, 
and didfi then bring me thoſe five beans, a poor pit- 
cance God knows for a cock of the game, (q) that had 
tryed maſteries publikely in the Ohmpian ſports. 

Micyll4s. When I was come from the feaſt, and had gij- 


Homer ſaith) (*) a heavenly dream came indeed to mein 
the dead time of the night. 

Cock, Firlk Micylus, tell me what was done at Eucrates 
 houle ar the fealt, whar kind of banquet ir was, and what 
hapncd therein : for ir will be as good as another meal to 


Pinid, O+ 
lymp. Off. 
x.V. 1. 
Pindarus 
is much iit 
the cone | 
mend ation 
of gold, ns 
ia ſth. 3. 
and othey 
places, iits 
ſomuch : 
that ſome 
have gives 
him the: 


knew, hearken a little unto me, and thou ſhalt know ' 
what my dream was : yeſterday, if thou remember,chou | 


| annont | 
| themſelves 
with oylp 
before they 
went to i2 
feaſt or Ja- 
| Crtfice, at 
. we may ee 
zn Homer, 


thee, to enter, as it were,” into a ſecond dream of what 
thou had!t then, and to chew in thy memorie the good | 
chear ch01 hadſt earen before. 
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Micyllus- | chought rhe report of chat would have been 
troubleſome to thee : but becauſe thou of chy ſelf deſireſt 


tohear it, thou ſhalr have it : I never in my life, O Py. 


thagoras, did feaſt ar any rich mans table before, and 
yeſterday by good fortune I met with. Eucrates, and (a- 
luting him, as ] uſe to do, by the name of Lord, paſſed 
by him, becauſe | chought it would be a diſparagement 
ro him to be ſeen talking with one ina thread: bare ' 
cloak. Bur he calling me ro him, ſaid : Micyllas, 1 cele- 
brate this day my daughters birth, and have bidden many 
of my friends : bur one of them, faith he, is ſick 2nd un- 
able rodine with me ; do thou therefore; when thou 
haſt bathed, come in his turn, unleſs he which is bidden, 
ſay he will come himſelf , for1 am in doubt of it + when 
1 heard this, I made low curtefie and went my way, 


| pouring out many prayers to all the gods in heaven, and 


beſceching them ro ſend either the quotidian ague, or the 
pleuriſie, or the gout to that fick man, whole ſubſtitute 
I was appointed to be at the feaſt ; and I thought it a 
whole year till che time of bathing came; ftill watchin 


| how the ſhadow of the diall went forwards, and when 


ir would be time to waſh : at the laſt, when the hour was 


| come, 1plunged iniwith as 'much ſpeed as 1 could, and 


departed trimming up my ſelf handſomely, and turned 
my cloak the beſt-tide outwards: when I came, I found 
many at his gates,& amongſt:them, that fick man whole 


| turn 7 yvasto take at dinner : and very fick he was in 
. | deed, forthe groaned very pitrifully, and coughed, and 
- | yomited from the bottome of his tomack filth, which 
- | he could hardly get up ; his countenance was pale, and 


his body ſwoln : he: was about threeſcore years of age. 


| They ſaid, that he was one of thele Philofophers which 
__ "| now adayesteach men ſo many fooliſh toyes. He had 


a monſtrous long beard, which ſtood in great need of a 
barber :. but when. Alchibias the Phyfitian blamed him 


- | forcoming abroad in char caſe, he anſwered ; duty muſt 


not 
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chouland diſeaſes ſtood to reſift me;for then might Eucra- | 
tes well rhink we conremned him ; nay,faid 1,he would 
rather commend you,if you would die at your houſe,and 
nor breach our life and fleam together in the midſt of the 
banquer at his rable : but he was ſo ftout,that he made as 


ſoon as he had waſhed, came Eucrates, and ſeeing there 
Theſmopolis, tor lo was thar Philoſopher named, ſaid, this 
is wcll done, maſter, that you are come your ſelf ;I wiſh 
you take no harm by it: but you ſhould have fared never 
the worle : for though you had been abſcar, yet would [ 
have ſent you all things needtul. And-when he had faid fo 
to him, he weat in,giving his hand to the ſick man,who 
was held up by the lervants: then did I make my lelf rea- 
dy to be gone : but Eucrates, turning him abour, and mu- 
fing a little to himlelf,. ac che laſt, ſeeing me look ſo hea- 
vily on the matter,ſaid, Come:thou in too, Micyllus, and 
dine with us: fort will cauſe my ſon to eat with his 
mother in the chamber,thar thou mayſt have room ar the 
table. Then, like a fool, went 1 in, gaping about me 
(r) almoſt like. a' Wolf 1 was fo aſbamed, becauſe 1 | 
thought ir long of me that Eucrates ſon ſhould loſe his | 
place ar the feaſt. When the time was come that we 
ſhould fit down, firſt they. rook up Theſmopolis to place 
him ; but with much ado, God knows: fiverall young 
men were abeur him at theleaft, which did bolſter him 
up with pillows on either .f1de to make him fic upright, 
and be upheld by chem. as: much as was-pofhible. And 
when no man elle could endure to-{1t near himpthey ap- 
pointed me to be his comrade at the table : Then wenr 


we had our Muſicians, out: jeſters.y atid-all k 


1; mirth 


if he underitood not how | came oyer him. Preſently, as | jog 


| 
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nor be neglected, eſpecially by a Philoſopher, thongha | | 
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yet world 
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| wing loſt 


bes prey , 
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and 


. #p 


down ; and 
bence grew 
the proverb, 
Avins ya 
Volts d gan - 
ping Wolf, 
and is ap= 
plyed to 


' them as are 


' prevented 


of their 


we to dinner, Pythagoras, where we had. great chear, and 770/ 
great ſtore of dainties : ' all the mear was ſerved in-gold 

and filver plate, our-drinking cups wete-all of gold,and |. 
proper lerving-men were: appointed to attend o—__ us : E 
inde of | 


- = 
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mirth co paſs away the time withall : Only one thing 
troubled me, and that was Theſmopolis, who angred me at 
the heart to hear him diſcourfe of vertue, and teaching 


that when ir is day, it is not night : ſometimes he ſaid | 
had horns, with ſuch like fond talk, making a long Phi- 


ſo that he mard all our mirth : for neither the Mulicians 
that played on inftruments,nor the ſingers could be heard 
for him : thus was our banquet. 

Cock. And no great feaſt to thee Micyllus, to be matche at 
the table with ſuch a doting old man. 

Micyllus., Now hear my dream : I know not how, bur 
me thought that Eucrates being childleſs, and like to die, 
ſent for me, andin his Will made me heir of all he pol: 
ſeſt, and within a ſhort ſpace deceaſed. Then | entring 


loads, which flowed upon me like the ſtreams of a run: 
ing river : and all his other goods, as apparel, tables, 
veſſels and ſervants, were all indeed mine own. Then was 
I carryed ina Chariot drawn with white horſes, wherein 
I (ate, reverenced and regarded of all chat ſaw me:* many 
went before me,many rode about me,and more follow: 


and great rings as many as would ferve ſixteen fingers, 
commanded a ſumptuous feaſt ro be prepared, where- 
untol might invite my friends. They, as it 15 1n dreams, 
were ſoon come to me; my meat was prepared the drink 
ſet ready in a place by it ſelf: I being buljed herein, and 
taking a — cup in my hand to drink a health to all 
my friends, the broath being now ſet on the table, in an 
evil hour thou beganſt to fall a crowing,thou troubled(t 


riches;and broughtft them all co nothing: and doſt chou 
think I complain of thee without a cauſe, whercas | 


would gladiy have ſeen that ſweet viſion three whole 


Luctans Dialogues. | 
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me how two negatives make an affirmative; and how | 


loſophical diſcourſe to him that anſwered never a word; | 


into his houſe, meaſured up the gold and filver by whole | 


ed me. And I having his gorgeous apparel on my back, | 


our feaſt, overturnedſt the tables, ſcatteredſt abroad choſe | 


'S i” os 


nights together ? | Cock. 


—— 
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' (ock- Doſt thou ſo doat upon gold and riches, Micyllus, 
that thou delighteſt only in them : and thinkeſt thou i 
a happy thing to have a great deal of money ? | 


nion, but even thou thy ſelf, when thou waſt ( /) Euphor- 
Es, hadſt thy hair curled with filver and gold wier, when 
thou wenrteſt ro fight againſt the Grecians : and in battel 
ſhould think it better ro be well furniſhed with iron 
then with gold : yer thou in thy greateſt peril, trookeſt 
pleaſure to have thy hair plaited therewith : which made 
Homer (ay, thou hadſt hair like the Graces, becauſe.it was 
bound together with gold and filver : and no doubt it 
muſt needs ſhew the braver, for gold plaired in hair will 
make it have a glorious luſtre : therefore when thou walſt 
the ſon of Panthus, "thou ſeemedft to be delighted with 
gold : yea, the Father of all gods and men, even Fupiter 
himſelf, the ſon of Saturn and Rhea, when he was in love 
| with that 4rgolian maid, knowing no more lovely thing 
whereinto he might convert himſelf, or win the favour 
of Acriſius guard, became, as thou haſt heard, gold: and 
entring in through the root of the houſe, obtained his 
love. Andto what end ſhould x uſe further ſpeeches in 
the praiſe thereof? how many benefits doth gold brin 
with it 2 for whoſo is furniſht therewith, is made both 
beautiful, wiſe, and valiant : it is accompanied with cre- 
dir and honour, of baſe. and mean perſons, it maketh in 
ſhort ſpace famous and honourable: for | am ſure thou 
kneweſt my neighbour Simon,a Cobler as I am, who ſup- 
ped with me not long ago, and put rwo peices of pud- 
ding in the pot, when | ſod Peaſe at the Feaſt of(s.Saturn. 
Cock. 1 knew him well, he is a ſhort fellow with a hook- 
& noſe: he ſtole away our earthen pipkin under his 


crobius 1:4 others. 


Micyllus. lamnotthe only man, Pythagoras, of that opi- | 


cloak when he had ſupped, which was all the houl-. 


tit, ille Clarus erit, forris, juſtus, ſapiens eriam 8& rex. Horar. Serm, lib. 2. ſar. 3. (s) Saturnalia, ir was: |: 
a great and joyful ſeaſt amongſt. the Romans, celcbrated in ihe month of December : friends ſending gifts and | 
Invitations unto each other, and during this feaſt, every on? was allowed a fieedom and liberty of fpeech without 
being lyable to any exception 3 Whence ſome Anthers have en'itutled part of thetr writings by thus name, as Ma=- |} 
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Pure gold 
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Aﬀperius 
nihil eſt 
humili, 


Cland. 

(t) ho 
was 4 fa- 
mais Ly- 
rike Poet. 
Pauſan. 
(u) The 
girdle of 
Venus, 
which was 
of that force 


that who/0- 
ever wore 
it, it made 
her ſeem 
moſt amia- 
ble and 
beautiful : 
and there- 
fore Juno 
being to lie 
with Jupi- 


rer, bor- 
rowed this 
girdle of 
Venus. [1i- 
ad.14-V. 
219. Eu- 


ripid. 
I | 


cum ſurgit | 
in alrum. |; 


and ifficacy, 


- 


| holdſtuff we had : I ſaw him do it, Miglw. 
| Micyllus. And yetthe knave forlwore it when I charged 
| him with ic : but why didſt thou not then give me 
| warning, and crow as loud as thou couldft when thou 
| ſaweſt us ſo ſpoiled of our goods, and robbed ? 


| Cock. I cackled apace, and that was all that I could 


| do: bur whartof him ? methinks thou artaboutro (ay | 
ſomewhat of him. | 
Micyllus. This Simin had a Couſen that was an exceed- 
' ingrich man ; his name was Drimylus : he as long as he 
| lived, would not beſtow one halt-penny on this Simon, 
And no marvel, for he could never find in his heart to 


\ | beſtow any thing upon himſelf. But when he dyed, 


all his goods by the Law came to this Simon: fo that he 
that was wont to go in a bare patcht cloak, and glad to 
lick the diſhes,is now cloathed in purple and violer, hath 
ſervants, Chariots, golden drinking veſlels, and tables of 
[vory * and ſo reverenced by all men, that he will not fo 
much as look on me; forl hapning by chance to (ce 
him not long ago,came to him and ſaluted him, ſaying, 
Simon, God ſave you* but he being offended herear, ſaid 
to his ſervants, Bid this beggar nor clip my name, [ am 
| not Simon, but (t) Simonides. And which is moſt to be 
| noted, women do now fall in love with him ; and to 
ſome of them he makes the matter dainty, and regards 
them not; to others he is favourable, and doth grant 


them his love; and they that are forſaken, ſeem ſo much 
 affetioned, that they threaten to kill themſelves. Thou 
| ſeeſt then how many good things gold is the cauſe of, fo 
that it altereth the very ſhape ofa man, making the un- 
comely look handſome and lovely, likethe (u) Poctical 
Ceſtum * thou haſt heard what the Poet ſaith, O gold,thou 
art the {weeteſt and the welcomeſt poſleſsion. And again, 
It is the gold that hath the dominion. amongſt all men: | | 
| but, good Cock, why doſt thou laugh ſo now ? 
( Cock. Toſee how ignorance hath deceived thee ; Mi- 
| cyllus, | 
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cyllus,as molt men are,in theſe rich men : for be it known 
unto thee, that they livea far more miſerable and wretch- 
ed life then poor men do I ſpeak by experience, that 
have been both rich and poor oftentimes, and have tryed 
all ſorts of life, and ſo ſhalt thou do ſhortly as well as I. 
Micyllus. Indeed the time now ſerveth well for thee to 
tell me of thy transformations, and what things thou 
knoweſt were done in every one of thoſe lives. 
| (ock, Hear me, and | will tell thee : but this one thing 1 
will make known unto thee to begin withall, char 1 
never yet ſaw a more happy life then thou leadeft. 
Micyllus. Then 1, Cock  luch a life God lend thee : thou 
makeſt me fret to hear thee, yer tell me all, beginning 
| from the time thou waſt Euphorbs, untill thou waſt 
changed into Pythagoras , and from thence in order till 
thou becameſt a Cock : for 1 perſwade my elf, thou 
mult needs ſec and indure many contrarieties, being 
rurned into ſo many divers ſhapes, _ 
Cock. * From the firſt timethat my ſoul came flying 
from Apollo, and on the earth incloſed in mans body, ir 
would be too long to tell thee what miſery it endured , 
and further it is neither lawful for me to ſpeak it;nor for 
thee to hear of ſuch matters : bur at the Jaſt I became 
Euphorbus. 
Micyllus. + And T pray thee heartily, before thou proceed 
1n the diſcourſe of thine own life, that thou would cell 


| 


| me whether I had ever any other ſhape, or nor. 
(ck. Yes indeed hadit thou. | 
Micyllus. And canft thou tell me what (creature 1 was ? 
| I would very fain know that. 
Cock, Thou waſt an (w) Indian Emmet, one of them | 
| that digge up gold out of the earth. 0 | 

Micyllus. And what a rogue was I,that would not provide 
ſome of thoſe {craps for my ſelf to live upon now ? but I 
pray thee what ſhall I be after 1am gone out of this life ? 
1 do not think but thou canſt tell me that roo : and if it be 
a 15 RP... lo 
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The mean © 
eſtate the + 
better, 


* Pytha- : | 
goras be- | 
g'ns to 76+ * 
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tranſmit | | 
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| 
' Micyllus | 
his digreſ= | 
fron. | | 
(w) Theſe | 
Indian ems: ' 
mets are || 
{ome of the: | 


' breneſs of (1 


a dog, ſome, 


of a walf, || 


' of wonder. 
| ful ſwift | 


neſs, lying © 
i holes 
under © 
ground a=" 
moneft the 
ſands of 
Lold, as 
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do in ant- 
bills, He- } 
rodor. I. 3. | 
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thagoras, 
ſo now be 
brings Py- 
thagoras 


omer, 
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(y ) 4 pro- 
wince of 
Scyrhia. 
(3) Pau- 
ſanias 37 
his Attichs 


gainſt- Py- 


ſays that be 
is informed 
by one My- 
ſus, that 
the round | 
bone of the 
bnee, 
(which we 
common!y 
call the 
pan) ef 
Telamon 
Ajax wat 
as big as 

the gretc 


coit where- | 
with thoſe 


Micyllus. Then tell me 
| all things acted as Homer reported them to be ? 


fo, that I ſhall hereafter bein any ood bltate, OE) £ will 
go-{traight and hang my lelf upon the beam thou fitteſt 


On. | 


Cock. That thou canſt know by no means * but T, when 
I was Euphorbus, (for thither will I curn my tale again ) 
was a ſouldier at Troy, and ſlain by Menelans : afterwards 
in time, I came to be Pzthagoras , but all* the interim, my 
ſoul way carryed about with any body to dwell in, un- 
ill arthe laſt, my father Mneſarchus framed an habitation 
for me. Þ | 
Mcugllus. 1 pray thee livedft thou all thattime without 
meat or drink ? [48 +] 

(ock. Why not 2 Micyllus, tor thoſe things ars convenient 
for the body only. | 


firſt what was done at Troy, were 


Cock. How could he,Micyilus, know the truth of what was 
done there * for in the time of thoſe wars, he was a ca- 
mel in (y) Bari : I for my part, in thele matters can in- 
form thee how much he overſhot himſelf : for neither 
was (Z) 4jax ſo mighty,nor (a) Helen lo fair as he would 
havethem to be, only,1 remember ſhe had a long white 


neck, whereby may be judged, ſhe had a ſwan to her ta- 


ther : but her other beauty, it was worn with age, for ſhe 
was almolt as old as (b)Hecuba. (c) For firſt Thejeus took 
her away with him,and kept her in Aphidna; and he lived 
in the time of Fercules Now Hercules deſtroyed Troy be- 
fore, in our fathers time which then lived : whereby we 
may conjecture of her age. Theſe things, when 1 was 
very young, my father Panthus was wont to diſcourſe of 
unto me, who ſaid that he had ſeen Hercules. 


that ſtrove in the five exerciſes of Greece, and therefore called Tentathli, did play : from whence may bs g4- 
thered the proportion of his wheoic body. ( a ) He alludes bere to the fable, which ſayes that Jupiter in the 
likeneſs of a Swan lay with Lxda, aad ſhe brought forth a egg, of which were bora Caſtor , Pollux, and 
Helena, (b) The wife 


Priamus, mether to HeQtor and Paris, (c) Ar which time ſhe could not inany 


likeliboed be leſs then x5. Now Hercules deſtroyed Troy 31. years before the laft' beſigging of it, to whith if 


—— ———— 


we aAd the other tex years of the ſiege, beſides the time between her carryias away by Theleus, and the 
deftruffion of Troy by Hercules, it wil amount te 56. yeai's, ſs that by thys computation ſhe could not- be mich 
younger then Hecuba. ja 


+7 *Micyllus. 
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Miczllus, But was Achilles to worthy a man as the ſpeech ' | 
is? or is that alſo a fable ? | | () fe 
Cock. I never mer him in the field, Micyllus, neither can | (4/79 | 
i fo perfectly deſcribe the Grecians unto thee,becaule they | #iv#e f |} 


| Parroclus , } 


were our enemies : (d ) but I cafily flew his friend Patro- | who was 


clus, for I thruſt him through with a ſpear. | Jar 
Micylius. Bat with far more eale did Menelars kill thee, | jj, 5” | 
and that ſoon afrer ; but enough of theſe matters : rel] | He&:. 
me now ſomewhat concerning Pychagoras. x:026. | 
Cock. Without doubr,Micyllus, } was a ſubtile fellow, (for | of the a= | 
| will tell thee the truth plainly) and nor unlearned, nor | mes | 


ignorant of the moſt commendable arts : (e) for | went {1175 


inco Zegypt, to be inftructed in wiſdome by their Pro- | gYPr, aud | 


Fa, fl 


phets, where I ſecretly learned the books of (t ) Orus,and | 6rcauſe in” 


Ifis - from thence 7 failed into (g) Traly, and delivered Chroy WY 


ſuch doQrine to the Grecians. that dwelt there, that they an few | 


honoured me as a God. l gent 
Miczllus. 1 have heard no leſs my felt, thou allo taugheſt or Horus | 
as the * 


that men when they were dead ſhould revive again, and | /a« of tis: 
and Ofiris * 


ſhewdſt unto them a (h) knuckle bone of gold; but whar | 77 es 
came in thy head, fo ſtraightly to forbid the eating of | Foe iis 


fleſh and beans ? infiradlcd | 
Ceck. Ask me. nor that queſtion, good Micyllus, I pray | gyycians | 
thee. hatefoces 
Micyllus. Why los + Apa, 
Cock, Becauſe I am aſhamed to tell the true cauſe there- | /»e bo- | 

loc | Prong yl 
| | gods : 


Micyllus. Be not abaſhtto tell it me that am thy fellow they lik 
Wiſe ins 


and friend ; for | will now no longer account my ſelf | 2i* : 


thy maſter. | Ma _ the ES 
Cock, O Micyllus, it was no point of ſound wiſdom | i Hi. : FP 
| rogly- 1 
| phicks , 


expreſſing what they mean! by the ſhapes ant figures of living things, ec. In which hind of writing, : 
all their ſecret and myſterions knowledge was recorded, whith they ſo kighly reverenced , that they ; 
thought it irreligious ts prophance 2! with a commons character. (g) How Pythagoras ſet up: 
Schosl in Italic, and by whit precepts and ceremonies bys ſchollcrs were diftinguiſht from other-/ 
Sets, ſee Diog. Laert- in his Life, Gellius, Juſtine, Livie, lib. 1. (Hh) It, # ſaid that the na-, 
*hed hippe of Pyrhagoras being diſcovercd, ſeemcd to be of pure gold ; Hermippus of Pythagoras 3x La- ; 


ertius, - 
K 2 that j 


— 


| 


Things that 
are new CO 
ſtrangezare 
alwayes 
moſt ada 
zed, 


(1) Certain 
citi's of 


4 Italy, a- 


mongſt 


whom Py- | 


rhogoras 
lied, 


(b) Peri- 
cles 4 
great n0- 
bleman and 
general of 
the Arhe- 


nians, Was | 


| Micyllus. T1 am aſhamed to hear : Why Pythagoras, a- 
| mong all other beaſts, waſt thou alſo a woman ? the 


{o raken 
with the 
beauty aad 
elogHence 
of this 
Aſpaſia, 
that be 
marryed 
her, and as 
ſome th:nhþ, 
for ber ſake 
only und;r- 
took the 
Samuan 
war. 

(1) Ne- 
crom, I. 
(my How 
Czneus 
the ſon of 
Elarus, 
was chang- 
ed ſrom 2 

' farr wo- 
minto a 
maa, fee 
Ovid Mer. 
lib. 12. 


| 
[ 
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' Miylluzse And which was the merryer life of the two ? | 
when thou waſt a man, or when thou waſt got with | 
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that moved me to it : but when I confidered, that if 1 
ſhould preſcribe any common form of dotine that 
was agreeable to other mens rules, few would be drawn 
to follow it, becaule it was not ſtrange , 1rthought that 
how much the more contrary my do&rine was to other 
mens, ſo much the more rare it would appear : and 
this was the cauſe that I deviſed thoſe new rules, that 
divers men having diverſc opinions of them, might 
all of them remain doub:tul and uncertain of the mean- 
ing, as they did in thoſe dark and double intending 
oracles. | 

Aticyllus. Seeft thou ? thou haſt partly made a fool of 


me, as well as thou did{t of choſe (i) Crotonians, Metapon: | 


tians, Tarentines, and ſuch like limple fellowes which 
followed thy precepts, and walked in thoſe erring ſteps 


which thou leaveſt for them to tread in : but when thou | 


didſt pur off Pythagoras, with what body 'waſt thou then 
incloſed ? | 

( ock. | then cameto be (k) 4þaſia, that' famous ſtrum- 
pet of Miletus. 


time hath been, gentle Cock, that thou waſt an Hen, 
and laidſt an egg, when thou waſt 4ſpiaſia and got with 
child by Pericles 3 then didſt thou card and ſpin, and do 
all other work as women oughtto do. | 
Ceck. Allthis did 1; and not 1 only, but before me both 
(1) Tirefias, and (m) Ceneus the ſon of Elates, were both 
men and women ; therefore if thou deride me for that, 
thou ſcorneſt them as much. 


child by Pericles. 


Cock. Doſt thou not know how dangerous a queſtion 


this is, and what puniſhment Tireſias himſelf had for al- 


p, . 
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Micyllus. Well, though thou refolye it not, (n) yet hath 
Euripides, in my judgement ſufficiently determined this 
doubt , who faith, he had rather bear a ſheild in battel 
three times, then bear a child once. 

Cock. When thou art in childbed, Micyllus, I will then put 
thee in minde of this queſtion , for thou likewiſe ſhalr 
oftentimes become a woman in the circuit and compals 
of thy lives. 

Micyllus. Is it not a death to thee, Cock, to think all men 
| are Mileſtans, or Samians ? For it is ſaid, that rhou, being 
Pythagoras, (0) and of rare beauty,waſt many times AFþa- 
fiato the tyrant: bur after AFþaſia who waſt thou then? a 
man, Or again a woman 2? 

Cock. 1 was (p) Crates the Cynick. 

Micyllus: Mighty gods, what a tranſmutation was that 
from a whore to a Philoſopher ? 

Cock- Andthen a King, and then a beggar , and ſhonly 
after a Duke : thena horſe, and a cow, and a frog, and a 
thouſand things elſe : for it would be long to rehearſe 
them all. Laſtly, I have been a Cock oftentimes, for I 
delighted in thar life, and ſerved many, *: both Kings, 
poor men, and rich men, and now am come to be thy 
| Cock, where I daily laugh to hear thee complain and 
orudge at thy poverty, and think ſo well of rich men, 
{whereas thou art ignorant of all thoſe evils which ac- 
company them : for it thou diaſt know the many cares 
wherewith they are oppreſt, thou would(t laugh at thy 
ſelf, for ever thinking a rich man to be happy. 

Micyllus. Wherefore, O Pythagoras, or whatſoever thon 
wouldſt be called ( for I would be loth to offend thee 
with calling thee ſometimes one name, and ſometimes 
another. ) 

Cock. It makes no matter whether thou call me Euphor- 
bus, or Pythagoras, or Afþaſia, or Crates, for I am ail theſe : 


and poverty, 
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ſuppoſed 


(p) 4 Thebane Philoſopher , ſcholler ro Diogenes. * He returns ts the former diſcourſe concerning riches | 
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and think it no reproach unto me to be called as a poor 
bird, for 1 have the lives of many within me. 

Micyllus. Then, Cock, foraſmnch as thou haſt made 
tryal almoſt of all kind of lives, and knowelt them all, 
tell me in good ſadneſs, how rich men, and how poor 
men live, that I may know whether it be true as thou. 
ſayeſt, that we are more happy then the rich. 

Cock- Mark then, Micyllus, and confider well of it : for 
thou art not troubled with any rumours of wars ; when 
news come> that the enemies are in the Country , then 
haſt thou no care neither of the ſpoiling of thy lands,nor 
breaking down of thy Parks, nor the waſting of thy, 
Vines : bur as ſoon as thou heareſt the trumpet ſound, ! 
thou lookeſt about thee, whither to turn thy. lelf for thy | 
ſafety, and where to be out of peril : bu: thoſe rich men, 
what care are they in with all their retinue ? they grieve 
to lee from the walls their ſabſtance and goods deſtroy-] 
ed inthe faelds: and if any thing be to be broughtto the 
City, they are called todoir,, or if a ſally muſt be made 
againſt the enemy, they are ſure to be formoſt in peril al 
wayes appointed for Captains and leaders in the barrel; | 
but thou with a ſtrong pike in thy hand, Rtandeſt well 
prepared for thy defence, and ready to take part of the 
Captains feaſt, when he ſacrificeth to the gods after vi-! 
&tory. Again, in the tirae of peace, thou, as one of the 
commonalty, goeſt to the' publique meetings in the. 
judgement place, where thou raigneſt as King over thele! 
rich men ; for they ſtand in fear and doubt of thee, and 
glad to get thy favour with gifts, labouring to make pub- 
lique Bathes, Playes and Pageants to pleaſe thee withall, 
and thou vieweſt and examineſt them as exactly as if 
thou wert a Lord ; ſometimes thou wilt not ſo much! 
as ſpeak to them * and, if ir pleaſe thee, thou mayſt ci-} 


ther drive them away with ſtones, or confiſcate their 


goods. Thou neither feareſt the crafry Lawyer ſhould | 


beguile | 


«4 


yet thou ſhalt do beſt to call me as thaw celt me,a Cock, I 
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beguile thee, nor the thief ſteal away thy gold, by climb- 
ing over thy walls, or breaking up the houſe: neither 
art thou troubled with any reckonings, nor demanding 
debts, nor bearing evil ſervants, nor in care for thine ac- 
counts : but when thou haſt cobled a ſhooe, haſt ſeaven 
half-pence for thy labour: and riſing from thy work ar 
Sun-ler, (at which time thou mayſt bathe thy ſelf, if ic 


linging for the moſt part all the day long, and practiſing 
Philolophy in chy {weet poverty : this makes thee ſtrong 
and heaithful in body, and able to abidethe cold: for 


labour hardneth chee to withſtand couragioully thoſe 


things which other men think indureable, and none of 
theſe hurtful diſeaſes can lay hold on thee : for if thou be 
at any time touched with a grudging of an ague, thou 
ſufferelt ic not rotarry long with thee, but ſhakeſt it off 
ſpeedily, and drivelt it away even with very hunger; ſo 
that it ſoon deparr3 as if it werein fear to ſtay with thee, 
when it ſeeth thee drink cold water ſo heartily, and not 
abide the daily cures of the Phyſicians :| but, thoſe miſer- 
able men, how many evils doth their ill diet bring upon 
them 2 as gouts, vomitings,impoſtumes of the lungs, and 


|drophies : for theſe be, as it were, the children of delicate 


and well furniſhed feaſts, Therefore thoſe men, which 
like Tcarms, {till ſoar to ger aloft, and ſeek to approach the 
Sun, not remembring that their wings are faltned with ; 
wax, many times have a grievous fall even headlong in- 
tothe, midſt of the ſea , butas many as with Ddalas, 
climb not into the skies, nor ſet their mindes on high 


ſometimes be moiftned with ſalt water, thoſe men for 
the moſt parr fly in ſafety. | 
Micyllus. Thou meaneſt orderly and diſcreet men. 
Cock. For the others, thou knowelt what ſhameful 
wracks and falls they have been ſubje&t ro. As 


pleaſe thee) thou buyeſt thee ſome fiſhes, or herrings, or | 
| a few heads of garlick, wherewith thou makeſt merry, 


places, but fleck near the ground, that their wings may | 
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io be burnt, | 
at bus earn | 
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to Apollo, . 
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lib. r. 
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The unhap- 
py condition 
and eſtate 


of Tyrants. . 
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(q) Creſus, who had his plumes plackt by the Perſrans, | 
and by them laughed to ſcora, when he was caſt on the | 
pile of wood ready to be burnt: (7) likewiſe Dionyſus, | 
being depoled from his Kingdom, taughta Grammar || 


School in Corinth, and after ſo pompous a raign, was 
forced to teach children to read for his living. 
Micyllus. But tell me Cock of thine own life, when thon 


what experiencethou haſt of a Kings life. Ithink thou 


waſt then filled with all kinde of felicity, becauſe thou | 
_ didſt poſſeſs that which was the head and ſpring of all} 


* 


pleaſures. 


- Cock. Good Micyllus, give me no cauſe to remember | 


x: I was then fo miſerable a wretch, that I tremble to 


| outwardly, | was thought to be happy and fortunate, but 
within me I had infinite millions of miſeries dwelling 
and abiding- ; | 

Mcdyllus. And what were thoſe ? for it is ſtrange it ſhould 
be {o, neither can 1 believe it. 

Cock, 1 raigned, Micyllus, over no {ynall region , which 
flowed with plenty of all kinde of fruits : and for mul. 
titude of inhabitants, and beauty of Ciries, to be account 
ed amongſt the molt flouriſhing Kingdomes : many na- 


| modious havens, and ſtations for ſhips: I had a huge 


army of ſouldiers, horſemen in great number, and pike- 
men infinite, a ſtrong Navy, coin innumerable,plenty of 


of a Kingdom in great abundance. When } wenr abroad, 
many honoured and reverenced me, as if they had ſeen a 


—— 


robe, the diadem, of thoſe that went before, and thoſe 


that followed : but I alone, knowing how many things 
| did 
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raignedit,(tor thou alſo,as thou ſa yelt, haſt bcen a King)} 


hear of it : indeed as thou ſayeſt, to thoſe that beheld me| 


vigable rivers ran through it, the ſea yeilding many com- | 


gold plate, and all other things belonging to the powp| 


deity : they would run one over another to have a ſight | 
of me, and climb up the houſe tops, thinking it a great | 
' matter to have a full view of the Chariot, the purple| 


— 


| did crouble and diſquiet me, could not but condemn 
them of folly, and bewail mine own miſery. Forl | 


| compared my ſelf ro ſuch gallant Images and Coloſſus's, as 
Phidias, Myron, and Praxitiles have carved ; for they in 
outwatd ſhew reſemble the ſhapes of Fupiter,or Neptune, 
brave and comely in countenance, all wrought over 


with gold and pearl 3 having either thunder or light- 


ning, or the three forked mace in his right hand: Bur #f 
chou ftoop down to ſee whar is within them, then thou 
ſhalt diſcern the bars, the wedges, the nailes wherewith | 
the whole body is faſtned and buckled together : the 

ieces of wood, the pins, the pitch, the morter, and ſuch 
like filrh wherewith it is filled within : beſide the mulri- 
rude of flies and ſpiders that have their dwelling there : 
ſuch a thing is a kingdom. 


[reſemblance there is berween the one and the other for 
their inward Parts. 


[and ever evil hopes ; their troubles and vexations, their 


their military affairs, and warlike expeditions, their e- 


the filth of the one hath'to the other (it there be any) 
as thou haſt likened that whichis ſeen, carryed abroad, 
ruling over fo many men, and worſhipped ſo devourly, 
tothe wonderful Image of Coloſſus : for indeed either of 
them have a ſcemly outſide : tell me therefore now, what 


Micyllus. Now compare the morter, bars; and wedges, . 
' |rothe inner part of 'a kingdom, and ſhew what likeneſs 


(ock; F Whar ſhould x rehearſe unto you, Micyllus, their 
fears, griefs, and ſuſpicions ; the hatred and conſpiracies 
of thoſe that are neareſt to them;their ſhort and unſound 
ſleeps ; their fearful dfeams, their variable thoughts, 


colleRions of money, and judgement of controverſies, 


dis and.proclamarions, their leagues and treaties, their 
reckonings and accounts, which ſuffer them nor once 
to enjoy a quiet.dream, bur they are compelled alone to 
have an eyc inall things, and a thoufarid buſineſſes to | 


[trouble chem. Great. Agamemnon the ſon of Atreus , | 
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could not enjoy a quiet nights reſt for the cares that oc- 
cupied his head,” no not when all the Grecians elle were 
aſleep : what a grief was it to the (1) Lydian king to have 
his ſon dumb * how did (t) Clearchus vex the Perfian 4r. 
taxerxes, When he muſtered ſouldiers againſt him, to 
ſerve his brother Cru? (u) another was offended at Dion, 
becauſe he uſed bur private ſpeeches with the Siracuſtans : 
another-was troubled to'hear but (w) Parmenio prailcd : 
Perdiccas envied Prolomy,and Ptelomy,Seleucus : bur if there 
be but ſome ſpeech of a rebellion, Lord, what fear ate 
they in then, if they ſee any. three or four of their guard 
talking together ! Bur the greateſt milery of all is, that 
they, alwayes ſuſpet thoſe moſt, rhar are their greateſt 
friends, ſtill looking for miſchief at their hands. One is 
poyloned by his own child ; and he again uſed in the 


{ame ſort by, his friend : and he too perhaps within a 


ſhort time, ſerved with the ſame ſawce by another. 
Micy/'us, Fie upon them , what horrible things are theſe, 
Cock !1 ſee now, it is a far ſafer kind of life for me, 
ro labour at cobling ſhooes, then to drink out of a gol- 
den cup, poyſon and venom mixt with che wine. Che 
oreatelt danger I am in, is leaft my paring knife ſhould 
run awry in cutting my leather, and ſo hurt ſome of | 
my fingers. Bur thoſe men make deadly banquets one 
for another, daily inuring themſelves ro infinit villa- 
nies : but when they are once fallen, then they rightly |. 
reſemble, in my opinion theſe players of 'Tragedies : a-| 
mongl{t whant, a man may ſee many thar for a time bear | 
the perſons of C ecrops, (x) Siſyphus, or (y) Telephus , having 


| crowns on their heads, {words with Ivory hilts, glifter- 


ing hair, and cloakes embroidered with gold ; bur if (as 
it chanceth ſometimes) any of them be beaten and 


thrown down upon the ſtage, then is he a laughing 


(r) A Perſian Captain that took part with Cyrus, againſt bis brother | Artaxerxes. Plut. (#) Di- 


ony ws the younger. (w) S074 of the thiFf captains of Alexander the great, who ſharing his dominions amongſt 
them after his death, fell at length to deadly hatred and bloody wars with one ano:her, Necrom 10. (x) 4 ſturdy 


thief ſlain by Theſcus 
| | of the Myſians, 


king of Athens ; he x feigned by the Ports continually to role a great ſtone in hell.(y ) King 
| ock 
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ſhall be torn in pieces ; the blood running down from 
his broken pate, and his nether parts turned up, ſhew- 
ing his patcht and beggarly cloathes, with his buskings 
illfavouredly buckled upon his legs, and far unmeet 
tor his feer, Seeſt thou, good Cock, what a {imilitude 
thou haſt caught mero make? for when thou waſt a 
king, thy eſtare was like unto thts : but when thou be- 
camelt a horſe, or a dog, or a fiſh, or frog, how couldft 
thou away with this kind of life ? 


| peeches,and nor to this preſent purpoſe : bur the ſum of 
all is chis : I could find no life to be lo full of trouble as 
the life of man, if it be conſidered only according to the 
natural inclination and uſes thereof : for thou canſt nor 


——_—___— 
———— 


find either an horſe to *be a uſurer, or a frog a back- 
biter, or 2 crow a {ophiſter, or a grat voluptuous, or a 
cock laſcivious, and lo of all the reſt * for thoſe vices 
which ye are daily [nbject vnto, thou cagſt not perceive 
in them. | 

Miczlilus, Herein thou ſayeſt true indeed Cock, neither 
wil I for my part be aſhamed to tell thee what cares I 
have endured * for never could I yer put out of my mind, 
the deſires 1 had from my youth to become rich, bur 
even in my dreams I have gold often preſented unto 
mine eyes: and chiefly this knave Simon doth anger me 
atthe heart, to fee him live in ſuch wealth. 

Cock, 1 will ſoon eaſe thee of that grief, Micyllus, and 
therefore riſe uv now whillt it is night and follow me : 

[ will bring thee to Simon himſelf, and to the houſes 

of other rich men, that thou mayelt ſee what cafe they. 
are 1n. 
Micyllus, How canſt thou do it ? for their gates are 
now ſhut, and wouldſt thou have me break thorough 
their walls * | 

Cock. No Mills, but Mercurie, (a) to whom I am con- 


ſtock to all that ſee him, when his vizard and his crown | 
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cher of my tail, that which is ſo weak, that it bends | 
downwards. | 

Micyllus. Butthou haſt two ſuch feathers. 

Cock. Then iris that on the right fide; for whomſoe- 
ver I ſhall ſuffer torake it, as oftas I will, he may open 
therewith any door, and ſee any in the houſe, and not 
be ſeen himſelt. 

Micyllus. . T think, Cock, thou goeſt about to cheat me 
now with ſome tricks of Legerdemain : for if thou ſuffer 
me once to have ir, thou ſhalt ſoon ſee all Simons goods 
in my houſe, for 1 will bring them away as faſt as I can, 
and make him halt again of his old ſore, and glad to ſet 
on patches to get himſelf drink. | 
{ock. Thar thou mayſt not, for Mercary hath com- 


manded me, that if he which hath the feather go about 
any ſuch matter, I ſhould preſently crow out and make 
him taken. 

Micyllus. That is very unlike, as if Mercury being ſo 
cunning a thief himſelf, would miſlike the ſame in ano- 
ther ; yet, letus go: for 1 will abſtain from the gold, if 
I can. | 

Cock, Firſt, Micyllus, pluck off that feather : but what 
meaneſt thou to pull them off both ? 

Micyllus. Becauſe I would be ſure to have the right, and 
thou the leſs deformed : elle, the one half of thy tail 
would be as it were maimed, 

Cock, Beitſothen; bur ſhall wego firſt ro Simon, or 
to ſome other rich man ? 

Micyllus. Nay to * Simon, I pray thee, becauſe he was ſo 
proud of his riches, that he would have had his name 
longer by two ſyllables: ſee, we are at his gates already, 
what ſhall 1 do with this feather ? 

Cock. © Pur it into the lock, | 

Micyllus. I havedone ſo * O Hercales, how the door 


openeth as it were with a key / 


Cock 
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(ok. Doſtchou not ſee him now watching about his 
reckonings ? 

Micyllus. Yes, 1ſce him fit by a ſmall dim light : and 
how pale he looks! I know not why : unlels he pine 
and conlume himſelf with cares, for I have not heard 
thar he hath been lick. 

Cock. Hearken what he ſaith, and thou ſhalt know the 
whole matter. 

Simon. * Theſe ſeventy ( a) Talents, I have hid ſafe 
enough under my bed, and no man knows where they 
be : bur the ſixteen Talents, Sofylus the horſe-keeper ſaw 


| me when I hid them under the manger : yer he is one 


that hath no great care of the Stable, and bur a loyrerer in 
his buſineſs, and like enough to ſteal a greater ſum then 
that from me : but how ſhould Tibias be able to buy fo 
much poudered.mear, as he did yeſterday ? they ſay allo, 
that he bought an ear-ring for his wife that coſt him five 
groats : certainly, they be goods ſtoln from me, that 
theſe men do thus waſte and conſume: and my plate 
here, methinks, being ſo much of ir, ſtands not very ſafe- 


ly, and fear leſt ſome falle knave or other will break 
down my wall and-takeit away : many do envy and 


ſcek to deceive me, and chiefly my friend Micyllus. 
Micyllus. Thou lyeſt like a knave * thou thinkeſt I am 
like thee, that ſtole away my pitcher under thy cloak. 
Cock. Peace Micyllus, leſt we be taken. 


| Simon» It is good to-be wary of that watchful fellow, 
therefore go | round about my houſe, and ſcarch every | 


. who is there ? I ſee thee well enough ; thou 
wouldſt fain break into my houſe, but thou art hapned 
againſt a pillar. Thar is good luck: I will go and cell 
my gold over again leſt any ſlipr by before. See , I hear 
ſome noiſe again * as | live, all men are ſer againſt me, 
and lay wait for me; where is my wood-knife if I chance 
to take the thief - now will I go bury my gold again. 

Cock. This is Simons life, Micyllus ; let us go now to ſome 


COrner : 


other 


—e—t_n—___e—_nn 


* He de- | 
ſcribes the 
Cares and | 
perplexities 
of rich men, 
With theiy, 
wonderful 
diftratti- 
07s, 
(a) ” bere 
are divers 
ſorts of t4- 
lents,as the 
Egyptian, | 
Syrian, !: 
Antiochi-! 
an, Sy ra-: 
cuſan, &c. 
but that 
which is | 
Moſt come. 
monly uns, 
derſiood by 
atithors, is. 
the Attike! 
talent, the. 
value ; 
whereof a» 
mounts to: 
6c o. French 
CYOWns, + 
Budeus dc 
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other place, for there is bur a little of the night left. 
Cock. O wretched creature! whata life leads he? ] 
wiſh all mine enemies rich in ſuch ſort: I will give him | 
one box on the ear, and then be gone. 

Simon, Who ſtrake me now e alas poor wretchas1 am :; 
there are ſurely thieves in my houle. 

Dicgenes | Micyllus, Cry out, watch, make thy face as pale as the 
lag gold : pine away thy ſelf. Now Cock, it thou wilt let us | 


the reaſon ; , . , 
,nc/et | go ſee Gniphon the uſurer, he dwelleth not far hence : lo, 


loo{s pal» | his door openeth of it ſelt. 
- | that it = Cock. Mark then how carefully he watcheth to account 
Aolprald "" | his gains upon his fingers ends, conſuming himſelf in 
are ſo maay 


ti, | that manner,and yet mult ſhortly leave all theſe vaniries, 
wat'o | andcometo be ſome moth, gnat, or fly- | 
"| Micyllus. 1 ſee that miſerable foolith fellow well enough, 
who in this very life is in no better eſtate then a fly ora| 
gnat* how hath he withered himſelf away with reckon. 
ing! bur let us go to another. 
Cock, To thy old friend Eucrates,if thou wilt: his door is 
open, therefore let us go in. 
Micyllus. All theſe riches were lately mine. 
Cock. Doft thou ſtill think upon thy Dream of riches? 
behold Eucrates himſelf, chat old man, lying with one of 
his ſervants» 
Micyllus. 1 ſee moſt abominable beaſtlineſs,and moſt un- 
natural filchineſs, not beſeeming any man to commit: 
behold alſo his wite in another corner of the houſe, | 
playing the adulterous harlot with her Cook, 
Cock, Wouldſt thou wiſh then, Micyllus, to inherit all 
that Eucrates hath, and to be heir of this his wicked- 
. nels ? | 
| Micyllus. No certainly, Cock, rather would 1 die for 
hunger,than do ſuch villany : farewell gold and dainty 
fare: I have more riches, poſſefſng but two half-pence, 
than they that arc in continual fear to be rob'd by their 
ſervants, | | 


[1 ag 1k (ok | | 
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the day is ready to break; the reſt 1 will acquaint thee 
withall at another time. | 


oa 
 —_— 


THE | 


INFERNAL FERRIE, 


OR 
THE TYRANT. 


Hou ſeeſt, (a) Clotho,our Barge hath been ready 

' this good while, and all things prepared, meet 

+ for our paſlage : the pump is cleanſed, the 
rop-maſt. is reared, the fails are ſpread, and all the oars 


Cha- - 


YORs 


playes the loyterer, who ſhould have been here long ago, 
which. makes our veſſel, as you ſee, unfraught with 
paſſengers : otherwiſe we might have croſt the River 
three times by this: it is now well in the afternoon,and 


| we have not gotten one half-penny this day: Iam ſure 


Pluto will think the ſtay.was in me,.;and I muſt bear the 
blame for an others default: whereas, that honeſt man 
| (b) Mercury, whoſe office it is to conductunto._us' thoſe 
| that,are dead, as if he had drank upon earth of another 
fountain of (c.) Lethe,- hath quite forgot to come back 
again unto us, but is either (4) trying maſteries withiſome 
youths that are his companions, or is playing upon his 
Harp, or is framing ſome ſpeech or other, wherein ,to 
expreſs his vanity, or perhaps- practiſing to- place the 
thieves as he comes along; for that is a main point of his 


| profeſsion ; bur we ſuffer him to have his own will ſo 


cit commexcia mundo. Claxd. 


much, 


Cock. So then let us now be goneto our own home, for 
J 
\ 


bound faſt in their places, and there is no let -in me, bur 
that we may weigh Anchor and be gone : only Mercury | 


| 
| The Cone | 
clufion, 


tal Siſters. 
Artropos, : 
Clotho, | 
and Lache- 
fis, the 
daughters 
of Nighe 
&* Erebus. 


= I 


the Mefſen=. 
ger of the + 
gods. - 


which 


that hath 


77 bis life 
mes 


qualities 


prizte ts Mercury, becaaſe they that are born under this Planet, are naturally thus addiffed . Hes 
Poets bietwpetn heaven and hell; becauſe be is the God of ſſeech z by the uſe of which, there 3s a mut ual commerce 
betwixr thoſe of the hight? and the loweſt rank. —— & jus per limen urrumque Solus haber, geminogque fa- | 


are appro- 


placed by the 


| 


whoſoever © 
drinks of, 
forgets all 


been done © 


(4) Theſe | 


(a) One of | 
the three fas | 


Ly 


(b) Being | 


fc) AR | 
ver 4 belt, | 
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much,'that hecares not whether ever he come among 
us, though he belong halt to our dominion. 

Clotho. Thou knoweſt nor, Charon, what important bu- 
fineſls may be impoſed upon him, being one Fupiter 


makes ſo much ule of in his ſuperiour affairs, by whom, 


you know, he is to be commanded. 

Charon. Bur yet, (/otho, he ought not ſo extreamaly to 
domineer over his fellow-offiters, who never offer to de- 
tain him when he hath occaſion to abſent himſelf: but 
[ know the cauſe why : for we have nothing with us, but 
the hearb ( f ) 4þhodelus, with the oblations, parentari- 
ons, and memorial ſacrifices for the dead: the reſt is all 
obſcure clouds, miſts, and darkneſs, whereas in heaven 
all things are perſpicuous and clear , there they have 4m- 
brofia by the belly, and Ne#ar their fill; and therefore | 
cannot blarne him,' if he ike that place the better, for 
which'he goes from us, he flies away as faſt, as if he were 
ro'make an eſcape out of a Goal, but when his turn is to 
come hither, he is as ſlow and dull, as if he came with 
no good will. | ”— 
Clotho. © Be patient, good Charon, he is now at hand, as 
you = ſce, and brings a great company- with him, or 
rather drives them before him with his rod, as if they 
were Toinie Heard of Goats : but how hapnerth it,that one 
amongft-them is bound, - another 'comes laughing ? a 


third I ſee with: a ſcrip about his neck, ahd a aff in his 


hand, caſting a ſtern countenance upon them, and haft-| 


ning them forwards : and ſee you not [Mercury himſelf, 


| how he' ſwears, 'and: how his feet are all covered with 


duſt, how he pants and blows, ſcarcely able to take his 
breath ?-What's .che matter with thee Mercury ? [what 


makes thee ſo carneſt ? and-what hath troubled thee fo | 


long HK 4 


Mercury. - Nothing, . Clotho, but following chis paultry | 


fellow; that ran away from «me ſo far, that Ithought 
I ſhould not have ſeen you to day. old K. 
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Clotha, Who mey he be? or what was his meaning in . ! 
running away 2 ES. | 
Merc. You may ſoon know that, becauſe he would r- | 
her live ſtill, chan be amongſt you : he is ſome King or [ 
Tyrant, I know by the moan he makes, and the matter 
of his laments, crying our that he is. deprived of ſome | 
incomparable and unſpeakable felicify. | | 
{ lotho. Did the fool think by running away to attain | 
co life again, his thread being wholly ſpun up, and quite | 
cut alunder ? | 
Merc. Run away, ſayelt thou 2 nay, if this honeſt fellow | | 
| here with the ſtaff, had not holp me to rtakeand bind | _ ; 
him, 1 chink he wou!d have-made an eſcape from us all, | wym- 
for {ince the time that Arropos delivered him up into my 
hands, he never ceaſed all the way we came, to ſtruggle 
and hang-an-arſe, and to pirch both his feetagainſt che | 
ground ſo faſt thar we had much ado to get him for- 
| wards, Sometimes again he would ſpeak us fair, in- | 
creat and beſecch us to bear with him a while, promi- | 
| ſing us great rewards,if we would do ſo much for him : Mm ſ 
| bur 1 would give no ear to his impoſſible petition : and A 
when we were come to the very mouth of the paſlage, |} 
where I uſed to deliver ro (g) Eacus the dead by ac- | (9 Rx | 
count, and he to rake the number of them, according to | thu, Mi- | 


nos, and 


2 bill ſent unto him from your Siſter, 1 know not how | zac, 
this paulcry fellow, had privily givenus the ſlip,and I was | 5, | 
one too ſhort of my tale : with thar Z#acus caſting an an- | june | 
gry countenance upon me ; Mercurie, ſaid he, praiſe not | «led he | 
; Sons of «/ 


to play the thief with all chat comes co your hands : you | Jupiter ; | 
' may ſport your ſelf enough inthis kind; when you are 5. jw- | 
in heaven : the number of the dead is certain, and you | 7%, |. 
cannot deceive me in that : you ſeethere areſer down in |-be Peas | 


your Bill 1004. and you have brought one too ſhot of | Faevin | 


"| che number, unleſs you ſay, that 4tropss did miſteckon | ah 1 


you:l bluſhing ar this ſpeech of his.ſuddenly cal'd my ſelf | 
to mind whar had happened upon the way; and looking | |. 
=: about |__|}; 


ot. 


p ov 


a. __ 
h 4 ” ——— 
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about me, this fellow was not to be found : then I knew 
well enough he was fled, and after him I followed as | 
faſt as 4 could the dire way that led towards the light, 
and this good honeſt man followed after of his own 
mind,and we ran together,as if we ſhould have run fora 
4 | Wager, and/At+the laſt overtook him, juſt when we 
Þ.omm- | were come to (h) Tenarus, ſo near was he got to make 
7y of La- 
axtrfon an elcape. | 
whence, ® | Clotho, Then Charon, Mercurie may well be excuſed for. 
faind, | any negligence commited in this ſervice. 
there was FI. . f 
a paſſage - | Mharon, But why do we ſtill crifle out the time, as if we 
ints Hl. . 
had not loitered enough already ? 
clotho. Come on then, ler them come aboard, 1 will fit 
upon the ſhip.ladder, as | was uſed to do, and taking the 
{crowl in my hand, examine every one that enters,who, 
and whence he is-and by what means he took his death. 
And thou , wercurie, receiving them at my-hand, place 
them 1n order accordingly : but let yong infants rake the 
firſt curn, for they are not able to anſwer for theraſelves. 
l Mercurie- Here Ferryman take them to thee, in number 
' three hundred with the fondlings. 
| Charon+ O brave, here's a quarrie indeed : thou haſt 
| brought them rotten that were never yet ripe.. 
| Mercurie. Shall they come next, clotho, that were paſt 
| being mourned for ? | | 
pieeaſ%, | Elocho. * Old men thou meaneſt; do ſo if thou wilt; for 
conce e?. | What ſhould I trouble my ſelf to examine matters paſt 
ow | before the time of (1) Euclide , All ye that exceed the age 
erefo- | . 
»ot ſomuch Of three {core years, make your appearance ; what's the 
watled. ; matter 2 they are ſo deaf with age they cannot hear me 
(2) 41 | Nay'then take them without more ado, and away with 
was goei= , them: IF 
nour of . 
Arhens o 


preſently after the 36. Spartans that ruled over them were caſt out, in the time of whoſe tyranny, many 0ut- 
rages were on all Jides committed, 3nſomuch that baving now regaincd their farmer liberty, te take away all 
remembrance of paſt, injurits, and to eftabl:ſh peace and quiztneſs among ft themſelves, they by a general conſent 
enatt:d, that whatſoever had been done in Athens before the time of Fuclides government, ſhould ſtand 


utterly void, aud not ſo much as be queſtioned or ſpoken of, and heace it ſeems the Author takes the pro- 


verb. 


Berne ere ei... Mercurie. 
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Mercurie- The next art four hundred lacking two : all 
mellow and full ripe, gathered in good time. 
Clotho. Indeed theſe are well withered : now Mercure, 
bring thoſe char are hurt and wounded, and tell me firlt 
how you came by you deaths * but ir were berter for me 
to peruſe my ſcroul, and ſee whar is ſer down of them; 
yelterday there dyed in fight in the country of Media, four 
ſcore and four,and with chem Gobares,the ſon of (k) Oxy- | ©) 4_ 
artes. | NE on 
Merc. Here they are ready. 


| Clotho. Seven that kill'd rhemſclves for love, and Cl) The- May 


agenes the Philoſopher, for his whore at Megara. particulars; 
Merc. They are all at hand. | pre Sends 
Clotho. Where is he that was killed by his wife, and he py 
that made him cuckold ? the vari= | 
_ 0 p 1 OKS Means © 
Merc. Y ou may lee him the next man to you. | and cauſes. 


Clotho. Then bring thoſe thar took their death by courſe | %3", | 


that zei- | 


of Law . | mean thar were hanged,or preft to death : and | ;;.7; 
choſe eleven men that were kill'd by thieves, where are | 777 ad 
they Mercurie 2 of -o—_ 


Merc. The wounded men which you {ee are they - bur is res. 
ic your pleaſure that 1 ſhould bring inthe women allo ? pro em 
(loth. What elſe ? and they that periſhed by ſhipwrack, | > 


for they all died together, and in the ſame manner : put | #r#ice 


them rogether allo that died of an ague, and with them of a Piy«. 
Agatbocles the Phyſician : but where is the Philoſopher nay 
Cyniſcus, who was to die upon a ſurfeit of hard eggs, and | poor | | 
raw fiſh, at the (m) Feaſt of Hecate 2 | FRY 
(yniſcus.(n)Ready long fince,good Clotho : & what have | (=) x: 
I offended, I pray you, that you ſhould let me continue | :ytome | 
alive ſo long ? you have ſuffered my Ipindle to run on, ran bag. 

to celebrate 


\ | the ſupper of Hecate, called alſo the Eleufine Feaft, every new moon in this manner : The rich men ſet 
 |-forth at night into the ſtrcets bread, fiſh, hard eggs, and !upines or fig-beans, which was eaten, and car- 
ried away by the poor, and this Supper was thus prepared 18 every part of !he town, where theree wayes met 
together. becauſe that Hecare 4 called rriformis, tripple-ſhaped, being feigned by the Poets ts he Diana on earth, 
the Moon ia heaven, and in be! Proſerpina. (n) In the perſon of this Cyniſcus, who was a Cynich, be here! 
commend that ſort of Thils{ophers for their ftrifineſs of "fe; and reſolution iu death, of Whom it ſcems he was 
far better opinioned th.un of the refs. | 
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till che quill was almoſt quite ſpun up: and 1 was many 
times minded to cut the thread in lunder, and come to 
you : but 1 know not how, it was morethen I could do. 
Clotho, 1 did let thee alone, becauſe 1 would have thee 
left for an over-looker, and a curer of mens defaults bur 
now come and welcome. ' S 
(inyſcus: Not 1 unleſs this fellow that is. bound may 
be embarkt betore me: for | fear he. will overcome | 
thee with fair words. 
Clocho. Let me ſee: what is he ? 
(o) 1athe | Mercury. (0) Megapenthes, the ſon of Lacydes,the Tyrant. | 
rn Clotho. Come a-boord, tirrha. Jl | 
| pea be = | Megapenthes. Not fo, good Lady Clotho,I befeech thee for- 
miſerable | Hear me, ſuffer me to aſcend again a lictle while,and then | 
ed conditi- | I will come to you of mine own accord withour any call, 
1% | Ctotho. What is it that makes thee fo willing to be gone ? 
(0/0 | Megapenthes. ( p) Give me leave firſt to, make an end of 
oo building my houſe, which I have left+bur half finiſhed. 
Proreſi- | Clatho. You do but trifle the time away I ſay. 
laus, Iliad, | | . R # 
2.v.702. | Megapanthes. I will ask no long liberty of you: give 
7% iz | me but one dayes reſpite, ſweet Clocho, that 1 may give 
the dur= | my wite intelligence of my money, where I have great 
ſtore of treaſure hidden. 
| Clotho. Content thy ſelf, it ſhall not beſo. 
Megapenthes. And ſhall ſo much gold be loſt ? 
(lotho. Not loft, I warrant you : take you no care for 
that : for your Couſin Megacles ſhall finger it all. 
| Megap. O diſgracetul indignity ! what,mine enemy?what 
a baſe-minded wretch was 1, that had not kill'd him 
before? | | 
(lotho. He is the man; and he ſhall continue alive 
after thee forty years and upwards to enjoy thy Concu- 
bines, thy apparel, and all the gold thou hadft. 
Megapenthes. This is an intolerable abuſe , Clatho, to 
beſtow what was mine upon mine enemy. 
Clotho. I beſeech you, Sir, did not you come by Cydima- 
| of | clus | '} 
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dus goods by murthering him, and cut his childrens 
throars allo, before the breath was our of his body ? 

Megap. But now they were mine. 5 1 
{!:tho.And it may ſuffce you have enjoyd them fo long: 
Wegap. A word with you, (letho, in your ear, I would 
tain ſpeak with you ſothatno man elle may be within 
hearing : friend,offa little 1 pray you: !f you will give me 
leaveto rn away,l promiſe to beſtow upon you a thou- 


{and talents of wroughe gold, before this day be at anend. | 


clithoy. What a fool art thou, ro have any thought of 
gold or talents ! | 

Megap. I will give thee two ſtanding cups more into the 
march, if chou wilr, which 1 got by killing cleocritus ; ei- 
ther of them weighs an hundred talents of molten gold. 


(lorbb. 'Ithank you fir, is this your one dayes reſpite ? 


lif you will, 1 will pawn my favorite to anſwer for me, 
man for man. 


| be mighe berhy ſurviver ! 


Clotho. Away with him, for he looks as if he would ne- 
ver come on willingly: 
Megap. I beſeech you begood to me : the City wall, 


> 


and the Harbour for ſhipping which I was abou to | 
make, are not yet finiſhed * if 1 had lived but five dayes | 


longer, I ſhould have made an end of them both. 


Chtho. Content. thy lelf, the wall ſhall be made up by | 
| 


an other. 
Megap: Yet let me obtain one requeſt at your hands, | 
which is fo reaſonable that you cannot deny it. 
Clotho. What may that be? 

Megap. Ler me live but fo long as to ſubdue the Piſidi- 


| 


] 


ans, and bring the Lydians under tribute, and erect a ſum- | 
prious monument for my ſelf, whereupon I may engrave | 
all che great and warlike exploits that have been per- | 


+ 


formed by me in my life time | | 


why twenty years will not ſerve his curn for this, | 
Vegap, 1 will give you pledges for my ſpeedy return : or 


f 


Clotho. O villain, how often have heard thee wiſh, that 


Megap- | 


- s 
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Megap. 1 have wiſhed ſo indeed in my time, but now [ 

am better adviſed. 

Clotho, Thou ſhalt have him here with thee before it be 
long, for thy next ſucceſſor will be ſure tro make a band 
with him. 

Megap. . Yet, good Deſtiny, deny me not this one thing, 
Clotho, Whar is that? 

| Megap. I would fain know what ſhall beride after m 

death, and in what manner things ſhall be carried. 


thy bond-ſlave ſhall marry thy wife, for he hath kept 
her this many a day. | 

Megap. That Villain ? whom I by my wites perſwaſton 
made a free-man, 

Clotho- Thy daughter ſhall be one of the next Tyrants 
Concubines: the Images and Statues which rhe Cir 
atoretime erected for thine honour, are all overthrown, 
and derided by every one that looks upon them- 

| Megap. Havel no friends then, that were offended to ſee 
me lo abuled ? 

Clotho. What friend haſt thon ? or for what juſt cauſe 


| 


| 


Clotho. Hear me then to thy turther vexation : Midas | 


, could any man be thy friend? doſt thou not know,that 


{aidſt or didft, did ir out of fear or hope, as friends to thy 
Soveraignty, and obſerving the time only ? 
-+.-:..,.| Megap. Yet would they run on heaps to the place wheze 


1 f pa- 


by | dy, if it vvere pofſible, to die before me, inſomuch that 


1 24ames 


| Clotho, Therefore one of the number, vvho feaſted you 


? yelicrday madea quick diſpatch, and gave you a drench 
for your laſt, vvhich ſent you hither. | 


= 


| bitter: but vvhat reaſon had heto uſe me fo ? 


| Megap- Methought indeed it vvent dovvn ſomeyyhat | 


{ every one that honoured thee, and praiſed all that thou| 


| {lotho- You propole many queſtions, but you are'to go | 


about another matter, Megap. 
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Megap. Yet there is one thing, ſweet Deſtiny, that vex- 
eth me more then all the .reſt, and puts me into along- 
ing to recover tne light again for a while. 

Clotho. And what may that be 2? ſome great matter I 
warrant you. 

Megap. My man Carton, as ſoon as he ſaw I was+ dead 

about ſun-ſetting, came into the chamber where 1 lay, 


| when all things were at quiet {for then no body was to 


look unto me) and pulling to the door after him, took 
his pleaſure of my Concubine Glycerie (whom 1think he 
had kept long before) as if there had been no man pre- 
ſent : ard when he had ſatisfied his defire,he looks back 
upon me,and layes,thou wretched carle, chou haſt many 
a time beaten me without a cauſe:and with thar he pull'd 
me by the beard, and gave me a box on the ear, and 
hawking with open mouth, ſpat in my face, andſo bid- 
ding me be packing to the pir of hell he went his wayes. 
[| was vehemently kindled againſt him, but knew not 
what to do to him, for I was ſtiff and cold: but that 


curſed chambermaid of mine, as ſoon as ſhe heard the 


noiſe of ſome that were coming in, moiſtned her eyes 
with ſpittle as if ſhe had wept for me, and howling out, 
called upon my name, and {o went out of the room : 
but if'I could catch them. ' |; | 
Clotho, Threaten not roo much now, but away your 
ſelf: foritis time you ſhould be brought co the bar- 
Megapenthes. And who dare be ſo bold, as to give ſen- 
tence againſt a King ? | 

(lotho. Againſt a King, no man* but againſt a dead 
man, Rhadamanthus will do it, whom you ſhall quickly 
find to be juſt, and one that will give every man his due: 
but now make no longer ſtay. | 

Megapen. ( q) Sweet deſtiny, make me a private man, 


(q) The | 
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a formerly King, ſo that I may revive gui. 
Clotho. Where 1s the man with the ſtaff ? and thoy 
Mercury, take him between you, and hoyſc him into the 


{ ſhip : for he will never come of himſelf. 


Mercury. Come Runaway * follow me now * take him 
to thee Ferry-man, and make him ſure to the main Maſt, 
Megapen, By right I ought to tit inthe beſt place. 

(lotho. Why lo? 

Megapen. Becauſe when 1 was a King, Þ had ten thou- 
ſand attendants to guard and wait upon me. 

' Cyniſcus, Did not thy man Carion well then in pulling 
; thee by the Beard, ſeeing thee to be ſuch a fool ? but now 
thou wilt finde thy ryrannie bitter enough to thee, when 
thou ſhalt taſte of this Raff. 

| Megapen. And dare (\yniſcus ſtretch out his ſtaff againſt 
me, whom for the liberty of his rongue, his bitterneſ: 
and ſharp reproofs, 1 was lately like enough to have 
nayled toa poſt ? "oy 

Cyn-And therefore now ſhalt thou be nayled ro the Maſt, 
Micyllus, 1 pray you Clotho, am I no body amongſt you? 
or becauſe Iam poor, mult I therefore be the laſt chat 
ſhall be ſhipr * 

Clotho. Who art thou * 

 Micyllus, (r) Micyllus che Cobler- 

Clotho, Artthou angry becauſe thou tarryeſt too long ? 
| ſeeſt thou not how much the Tyrant hath promiſed to 
give Us, tO be diſmiſt for a {mall time, and why ſhould 
not delay be as welcome to thee * | 

Micyllus.” Hear me, thou beſt ofall che Fares : this kind 
of (/ſ) (Helops curtefie can never content me, 'who pro. 
miſed, Ytis ſhall be the laſt man I will ear : for whether 1 
be firſt or laſt, the ſame teeth will ſtill be ready for me : 


and beſide, the cauſe ſtands nor with me as it doth with 


favour in promiſe from the Cyclops, that be ſhenld be the Laft man that he would eat of all b company * bt af- 
terwards Ulyſſes haviag put ont his eye, and he crying out for belp, being ashed who bad bart bim, couldonly ans 
{wer tbat Nobody bad doac it, Hom. Od. 
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Lucian's Dialogues, | 81 | 
| rich men,burt rather our conditions,as they ſay,arc in op- | 
polition one to another: the Tyrant in his life time ſeem- 
ed a happy man, every man ſtood in fear of him, cvery 
man calt his eye upon him,and he left ſo much gold and 
ſilver, and apparel, ſo many horles, banquets, beautiful 
boyes,and comely women behind him,that he had cauſe 
- | tocomplain,and gricve to be diſtracted from them, for,l 
know not how, the foul is as it were glewed to inch de- 
lights as theſe,& will noteafily be brought co leave them, 
| Tor it hath been long inured to them : or rather linkt 
faſt in ſome indifloluble band , which makes them 
mourn and lament whea they are to part from them;,and | * | 
though upon other occaſions they are bold and hardy 
enough, yet are they found to be fearful and timorous, | 
when they are to take this joprney in hand, and turn ſtill 
backwards like a forſaken lover, & covet to behold from 
a far off what is done in the light, as this vain man lately 
did,that ran away as he was coming, and thought now * 
to prevail by intreating : but 1 had no ſuch engagements | wr nes 
in my life time, no family, no lands, no gold, no houſ- | ig, 
kold-ituff, no honour, no ſtatues ; and therefore could | 9 
not chuſe bu: be ſuccin& and nimble ; no ſooner could | : vith 
Atropos give me a beck, but 1 ſuddenly caſt down my | a: 
cutting-knife and my patches,and the ſlipper that was in | fur bw: 
my hand, leapt off my ſear luſtily, barefoor as I was, and | 77% 
ſtaid not ſo much as to wipe off the blacking, bur fol- | »oiduban 
lowed as faſt as I could,or rather led che wayzlooking ſtill | | 
forwards, and nothing behind could recall me, or make 
meturn again. And in good ſadneſsI{cenothing amongſt 
you bur pleaſeth me paſſing well , for in that weare all 
now of equal condition, and no difference berwixt man 
and man, it gives me a great deal of content; here is no 
calling for debts,no paying of ſubſidies, &,which is belt 
of all,l ſhall not here ftarve for cold in the winter, nor. be 
troubeld with ſickneſs, nor beaten by my betters : all is 
| peace,and the world turn'd upſide down, for we that are $ 
N  poor| | ;; 
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| dweltupon earth near unto the Tyrant, & pertealy ſaw 


Alf thathedid,' and conld think-no otherwiſe bur that he |' 


his pomp, me thought I could not 'chuſe bur laugh ar 


{ſmell of his platters,or fortunate for having his roabs di- 
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& opreſi- | condition, his careful countenance, andthat he was rich | 


comnonly | his millions,gathering that by little and little, which ho- 


and mourn, i i 
Clotho, x have obſerved your laughter, Micyllus, this good 
while : wharfsit that hath made you ſo merry? 

Micyllus. Heatken then to-me, moſt 'reverent goddeſs: 1 


poor do laugh and be merry, and the rich meri lament js 


ſy 3 + * 


him,and much more at my ſelf to ſee'what a fool t was 
co admire ſo vile ani animal, and think him happy by the 


ed in the blood of the (t) Fiſh taken inthe Laconian Sea. 
Moreover, when 1 ſaw Gniphon the uſurer bemoaning 
himſelf, & repenting that he had not taken the benefit of 
his riches in his life time, bur to die and never have any 
raſte of them , leaving them to Rhodecharts the untkrift, 
who was his neareſt kinſman, & nextheir by the Law; 
I knew not how to ſuppreſs my laughter eſpecially, when 
I bethought my ſelf of his pale complexion, his miſerable 


only inhis fingers, wherewith he counted his talencs and 
 neft Rhodocharis would ſoon ſet(u)flying;But why are we 
| Not going ? the reſt we will laugh at when weaie under | | 
| ſail,and ſhall ſee chem mourn and weep. Clotho. | f 
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clotho,, Come in then that the Barge-man may weigh | 
anker. | | | | 
Charon, Whether go you ſo faſt, firrah e the boat is full = 
already : rarry there,and I will fetch thee ever betimes to = 
MLOILrawW, | | 7 
Micyllus. 1 hope, Charon, you will not ſerve me ſo : leave = 
a man behind thee that is perfe&tly dead: I will complain 
| ro Rhadamanthus, believe it; Lord, what ill luck have 1?! 
they are all upon their way, and I am left here alone by 
my ſelf; I cannor do better than to ſwim after them, for | 
I am out of danger of drowning being dead already, and 
the rather, becauſe 1 have never an halfepenny to pay for 
my paſlage. | 8 | | 
Elotho, What meaneſt thou by that, Micyllus ? tarry 1 ſay, jy 
it is not lawful for thee to paſs over inſuch a faſhion. | 
{ Micylus. Bur for all that, I may hap to get over as ſoon | 
as you. q 

lotho. It may not be fo : therefore let us make towards | 
him, and take him aboord : help, Mercurie, to hoiſt him I 
LO 135+ | bl | 
charon. Where ſhall he ſit now he is here ? for you ſee] 
the barge is as full as it can hold. | 
Merc, If it pleaſe you, upon the ſhoulders of the tyrant. 
clotho. That will do wondrous well, Mercurie,in faith', | 
aſcend therefore, and beſtride the neck of this notorious | 
villain, and let us be gone with ſpeed. 
Cynifcus. Charon, T cannot chuſe- now but deliver the 
truth unto you; half-penny 1 have none to pay for my 
fare, and nothing left me but this ſcrip which you ſee, 
and this ſtaffe : but if you will have any ſervice at my | 
hands, either to caſt out water or handle an oare, Fam | 
ready forit; andIhope you will not be offended, if you 


find me ſufficient and able to row. | 
Charon. Let us have thy help then, and that ſhall be all x 


will crave of thee. - | 
(yniſcus. Shall we have never a call of encouragement all | 


the way we go? N2 _ Coon | |__| | 
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Charon. By. all means if thou knoweRt any mariners 
ſong fit for the purpoſe. 4 

| Cyrſcus, 1 know many, Charon, of that Kind, . but here is 
 fich erying-and howling that it cannot be heard The 
rich men : Alas for my goods: alas my lands: wo 1s 
me, whart a.houſe have | left behind me 4 how many ta- 
leats ſhall my heir have of me to ſquander away idly : 

alas, alas, for my young children : who ſhall gather the 
grapes of the vines 1 ſet the laſt: year 2 

Merc. But Micyllus, haſt thou nothing to lament tor ? no 
man mult paſs this Ferrie without tears. 

Micyllus- Away, away, I have no cauſcin the world to 
lament, if I may have a good paſlage. 

Mercurie. Yer let me kear thee cry a little for faſhion 
ſake. 

| Micyllus- Why you ſhall Mercurie, if you will have it ſo: 

Alas for my leather-patches : alas for mine old ſlippers : 

} alas for my rotten ſhoes : wretched man that 1 am, | 
ſhall never more fit without victuals from morning to 
night: I ſhall never more go unſhod and half naked in 


' the winter, nor my tceth chatrer in my head. with cold , 


' who ſhall have my cutting-knife? who ſhall have mine 
| awle> Ithink 1 have done well for my part, for we arc 
| almoſt gotto the ſhoar-. 
| Charon- Come on my maſters, ficſt x pay me your ,fare 
before you go any further 5 you, and you, and you; fo, 


| half-penny from you.. 


 2Mieyllus, I hope Charon, you do butjcft; or, as they Gs 


write :3n the water ; do you hope to have a half -penny 


from Micyllas why man, for. my part I know not a 


| half-penny whether'itbe round or {quare.: : 
 Charon. A rich voyage ! I have madea good days work 


of this : but away, that I may go back toferch horles, | 
| Oxen, dogs, and other creatures that a are to be tranſpore 


ted, FR 7 4 7&1 


'phaveall now but of xicyilus : come firrah! » give me an 


— 


_ 


cloths. | 


Jotho.. Bring them with you Mercury, and 1 will paſs over 
{ro the further: fide of the river to bring along with me 
Indopates, and Herimathres two Syrians, who are dead in 
| fight one againft another abour the limirs of their lands. 
Mercury. Come my maſters, on-afore, or rather all i in 
order follow me: 204 | 
Micyllus. O Hercules, how Jark i it 1s 2: whers 15 noW his 
beautiful ( /) Megillus * ? or how ſhould a man know here 
which 1s the fairer creature (ze) Phryne or Symmiche': 2 all are 
alike, and all of -one colour: nothing is either' fair or 
more fair: my thred-bare coat which 11ately thonghe 
to be {uch a poor wearing, is now as much- reſpected as 
the Kings purple roab, for they are both un-apparent, 
and drenchr in the fame degree of dark neſ: $: bur Oyuiſeus 
where art thou * 

Cyniſcus. 1 tell chee 1 am here, Mighi and if chou wilt, 
let us go together- 

Micyllus. With all my han give. me: hy hand, and cell | 
\ me good Cyniſeus:, for thou haſt been ;nikarad; into the | 
(u) Eleufinian ceremonies, do not my much reſemble the 
manner of this place * 

(yniſeus. As right as. may be: bur ſee kereis:onecomin 
towards us with a torch.in her band: what. aterrible 
grim countenance ſhe hath : 1s it nor one of the Furies ? 


Micyllus. Tc ſhould ſeem ſo by her thape: 


| | 


(ſ) A 
beauriful 
un man 
* [arinh. 
(t) Two 
Grecian . 
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(u) The- 
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| which wt 
alwaes ih 
lemnized by 
night, \ 


| Mercury. Here, * Tiſiphone © take thele with thee, innum- 


ber a thouſand and-four, 
Tiſiphone. 1 can tell-you, Rhadanuntbus hath wrvitd for 


you this good while. 
 Rhadamanthus. Bring them near Fury, and dothou Mer- 


tury make a proclamation,and call them by their names. | 
Lmiſcus, Good Rhadamantbus, tor thy dear Fathers ſake, 


Rhadamanthus. Why fo? 


of miſdemeanours committed by them in their life time: 


Gniſcus. I have occaſion to accuſe ſome of the company, | 


* One of 
whoſe Spe= 


it is to ph- 


| iſh mwr-! 


| ber. 


let mebe the firſt that ſhall be examined. ip CE 
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good men after death. 


nt. 


and my. teſtimony. will not be taken, untill it be firſt 
known what I am my ſelf , and in what manner I have 
led my life, 

Kbadamantbus. And who art thou ? 
Cyniſcus. Cyniſcns good fir, by profeſsion a Philoſopher. 
Rhadamanthus: Come near then,and be the firſt that ſhall 
undergo our ſentence: call his acculers. 

Mercury. If any man have any thing to ſay againſt Cyni/- 
cus, let him come into the Court : no man appears * bur 
yet, Cyniſcus, this is not enough : ſtrip your ſelf that we 
may ſee what marks you have upon you. - 
Cyuiſcus.Do you think I have been burnt with a hot iron? 
Rhadamanthus. ( x) Look how many evils any of you 
have committed in his life time, ſo many ſpots will ap- 
pear upon his ſoul. 

Cyniſcus. Look then, for I am Rtark-naked ; ſee if you 
can find any of thoſe marks upon me. 


4 
& 


4 


= 


Rhadamanthus. This man is clear all over, unleſs for three | 


or four ſpots that are very dim and hard to be diſcerned: | 
but whatis the reaſon of this + I find here prints and 
marks where thou haſt been burnt, and yet I know| 
not how. they are ſmitten out and wiped away again: 
how comes this to paſs Cyniſcus z or by what means art 
thou made fo clear * WW 16-6 

(pniſcus, 1 will tell you, at the frſt I was evil for want 
of good breeding, and by that means procured my lelf fo 
many marks: but as ſoonas I began to ſtudy Philoſo- 
phy, by little and little, the ſpots wereall worn off my 

oul. 


| Rhadamanthus, You applyed an excellent and moſt pre- 
| ſent remedy; departtherefore into the ( y ) Hlands of the 
blefſed, and affociate your {If with the beſt: bur firſt 
youare to accuſe the Tyrant vou ſpake of, and then call 
for other: | 
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||Micyllns. There is lictle to be ſaidtome allo, Rhadaman- 
thus, and aſhort examination will ſerve my-turn-: for | 
you ſee 1 am {o- naked already, that you may take. full 
[ice of mes [i bog died 7765 21G ratg Yoole 
'|-Rhadamanthus. Whoartthou ?: Jr 4, a, 
'|Micyllus.' Micyllus: the Cobler, C8 3649 hi: 
| Rhadamanthus.” Honeſt: Micyllas, -thou art clear indeed, 
and haſt nocokens uponthee : 'gotthy way: with this Cy- 
{ mſcus : now call the PTyants : hs 54 03 £65162 KEDS. 
| Mercury. ''Mepapenthes, the lon of Lacydes;/-come into the 
| Court : whither doſt thowurn thy ſelfscomeforch Liay 
| Tyrant, thou art called: -bring him in-Tifiphoxe, whether 
herwill or.no*:;' now: Cyniſcus lay: what you'-can to his 
|.charge;he is here faceco face: or: | | 
Cyniſctr. 1ſhall notineed to ſpeak' much inthe matter, | .,, infen; 
for you will quickly find whathe is; by'the marks he ments com- | 
manly uſed- 


hath upon-him , yet-willI open the man tinto you,” and | © /awp | 
in words make him known more apparently : what vil-\| 3%” -- 
lanies were committed by this varlev whenthe\was inthe, | jar i: | 
ſtate ofa private man; & will not trouble:you withall:bur | | 
when he won to himfelf the love of ſlanderous-and de- 
ſperate rufhans, and advanced by their guard, made himm- | , 
ſelf Tyrant over the City,he-put ro-death above tta'thou- | 
| and perſotis- without judgement, and confucated all | wir wice: | 
| their goods;'by which' means having attained to riches pomp 
| infinite he ſuffered himſelf to be free from'no-kind of file 
thineſs, but pratiſed all cruelty and,villany againſt the | 
poor Citizens : Virgins he earn d (pans. mien he un- 
| naturally abuſed, andlewdly inſulted over all his Sub- 
jeas*: his ſcotnfulnels,' pride, and inſolent carriage to- | 
wards all that came' near him, were ſo notorious, that it | 
is not poſſible you ſhould take ſo much puniſhment of 
bim/as he deſeryes:a man might as {afely behold the Sun 
with open eyes, as look upon him : who can expreſs the 
ſtrange-kind of torments-he deviſed to ſatisfie his cruelty, 
from which his neareſt familiars could not be free: and 
7 : that 
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that this my accuſation is not faigned,or frivolous , you 
| ſhall preſcatly underſtand, if you will call before you the 
' men whom he hath muythered * but ſee, they are all in 


| place without any call, and ſtand ſo thick about him,that 


they are ready to ſtifle him. All theſe, Rhadamanthus,have 
| been pur to death by this murtherer : ſome were laid 
hands on, becaute they-had fair women to their wives, | | 


| lome, becaule they grieved to have their children taken 


from them to beabuled; ſome, becauſe they-were rich, 
and ſome; becauſe they were diſcreet underſtanding men, 
and could not brook his proceedings. 

Khadamanthus. What ſay you tothis fir knave ? 
Megapenthes. The murthers that are objected, I acknow- 
ledge my ſelf guilry of : but for the reſt, the adulteries,, 
the abuling of young. men, and the deflouring of | 
maidens, Gyziſcus hath belyed me in them all, 
(niſcuss 1, will bring good witneſs, Rhadamanthas, to 
prove it. * 
KRhadamanthus. What witneſs canſt thou bring ? 
cyniſcus. Call hither Mercury, his Lamp, and his Bed, 
oy will teſtifte when they come, what they know by 
him. _ . 
Mercury, The Bed, and the Lamp of Megapenthes,come 
into the Court, you have done well to appear. 
Rhadamanthus. Declare your knowledge againſt this Me- 
gapenthes, and let the Bed ſpeak firſt, 

| The Bed, What (yniſcus hath objected againſt him, is 
nothing buttruch: for I am aſhamed, Lord Rhadaman- 
thus, to deliver what he hath done upon me. | 


| 


have afoul. | R-adamanthas, Your teſtimony is good, though you can- 


not indure to publiſh it: now Lamp, what ſay you - 

The Lamp. What was done by him in day time, I have 
nothing to do withal, for ] was not preſent : but what 
he did or ſuffered in the time of night, I abhor to ſpeak 
of : many things I ſaw not fit to be uttered, the villanies 


ee ———_— 


he committed were ſo monſtrous as exceeded all mca- 
{ure, 


——— —— __—_ —  — — — 4 
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|:black,and blew; with ſpors from top to toe ; 


| Pyriplegeton, qgdelivered 1 up'ro (erherus 2 | 
| Oniſcus. Neither : but if ic pleaſe you; will deviſe "IR 


Las.» \.._4 


 liferime, and to think ypon his delights then,! + 


upon him : let him- be carryed to. Tantalas, and:there 


T_T —— 


J,ueis nx's Dialogues. 


T5 


fare, fo that oftentimes 1: t- would not ſuck in any oyle 


willingly, becauſe Iwould have been glad to be pur out, 


yet would he bring me nearer of purpoſe to ſee what he 
did,ſecking to pollute my light by all che means hecould. 


| Rhadamanthus. This is enough : now firrha, put off your | 
| purple roab, that\ 1 :may ſee how many ſpots you have ; 


ood god, he is all of the colour of clay, mark all over 


niſhmear ſhall. we have for him ? thall he be\caſt inco 


and a new kind of torture for him.! 


Rhadamanthus. Tell me what it is, /and [ vill by moſt 


| thankful to thee« 
Cyniſcus. I think it, be a cuſtome, among you, that the 


dead ſhould drink of the water of Letbe, iT, 
Rhadamantbus- True. 


Cifens. Let him be the coly man chat ſhall be depriyed | 


of that draught, 
Rhadaygrantbus., And why ? 


| Gyniſcus. It wilt betorment enough for hien © remem- 


ber what a fellow he hath been, how-poweful in- his 
Rhademanthus. You ſay well, and this ſentence ſhall pafs 


bound, that he may romombes what he did when he v was 
alive. | 


har pu- 


CHA- 


Vid. c. 
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bappy, thas | 
the remem- | 


Tt 'cromane, fÞ| 
L. ? 


==Y"N wy 
| { . 


{ rcfilaus 
the ſon of 


mia; the © 


; daughter 
of Acaſtus, 
who bear- 
ing of bys 
death, be- 
ſought the 
gods that 

| ſhe might 
enjoy bim 


one only day again on earth, which having obtained, ſhe her ſclf expired in bis embraces, (b ) See the 
Tyrant. (c). Vulcan the god of fire, was ( as ſome ſay) the ſoz of Jupiter, but being none of the hand- 
| [ime , was hicht by his father out of heaven, and having conſumed a whole day in his 

laſt taken up in Lemnos an Iſland is the FXgzxan Sea, and ever ofter lame of the full. 
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| Mer- 
[thing todo in theſe fuperiour partes? - *'* 


| therein, and what they are bereft of, thatthey all make 
|ſuchpitcifol moan when 'they come tous; no mian-is 
| | able ro croſs the ſtream without abundance of tears: 

© Anorgh | This put me on (as did the (a) youthful Theſralian) to | 
| beg xplay<day of Plato forionce, thart might havEleave |. 
; | ro lee what is done in the light : and here my good'for- 
| tune is to meet with you, who 't know will be my 


Tucian's Dialogues. 
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7 Hy laugheſt thou Chaon ? and why haſt 
thou letr thy bafge to pur thy ſelf into- the 
light of the day, that never yer had{F any | 


_ 


'CO - Þ 


Charon. O Mercury, | had an intolerable defire 'to Tee” the 
| paſſages of mans life,and how'they beſtowed themſelves 


— 


-— 


guide;and' walk the 'round/ with me, to ſhew me all | 
things © fornothing is unknown to you. © oP = 
Mercury. Faith, Ferty-man,'F cammort'a while to Yo with 
thee now 5 3 amupon a buttnefs to Frprrer that concerns 
| mankind; and you know how paſstonatche isin his hu- 
mour:: mnd1 fear} if hold ſtay longer than my time, 
(b) he wovld leave metro you for good and all, and pur | 
' me into perpetual darkneſs : or ſerve me as ſometime he 
' did ( c ) Pulcan, kick me our of heaven by the head 


| 


| and ſhoulders, and ſo lame me with the fall, that all 
| the gods may laugh at my limping when Ifill him our | 
Wine, | | 


1 
MFAgE » 
* IE. 
37 4 : 


WW 
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_ 


deſcenty was at 
Hom, II. x. 


Charon,. | 


{ haron. And will you then let me go up and down like a 


| cury,for thy good fathers ſake,leave me not ſo, ſhew me 


Lucian's Dialogues. 


| 


vagabond upon earth, char am your friend, your Ferrys 
mate and fellow conductor ? remember your ſelf,(d)ho- 
neſt ſon of Maia, that I never wiſht you to do ſo much 
as caft water out of the boar, or takean oare in hand, as 


long as you were with me, though your bones be big 
enough ro work : all that you did there, was to lie along 
upon the hatches, and ſleep till you ſnort again, or ger. 
ſome dead body or other to tind you talk by the way : | 
when I, an aged man, am fain to play the ſculler my 
ſelf, and labour ar ic both hands at once : but good Mer- 


all that is done inthis life, that I may ſee ſomewhat be- 
forc I go down again : for it you forſake me, I ſhall be 
in no better cale than a blind man : and as they ſtumble 
and fall in the dark,ſo ſhall I be doated in the light : and 


andthe hire of my dire&tions 1 know will not be paid 
| me under abqx onthe ear ; notwichſtanding, 1 will 
do ir for thee :. for who can refuſe a friend in a caſe of 


| Charon. Pleaſe your ſel 


therefore do thus much for. me, ſweet (e) Cyllenins, 
and whileſt | live, I will be your ſervant. _ 
Mercury. This will coſt me a ſwinging, I am ſure of it, 


ſuch necelsiry * bur Ferry-man, for you to have a perfect 
ſight of all chings, is alcogecher impolsible : it would re- 
quire many years tarrianceto attain it: and then would | 
Fupiter ſend hue and cry after me, as if 1 were ran away | 
from him, and thou ſhouldſt be ſure co be pur our of of- 
fice from having any thing to do with the works of | 
.dearh.Þlutoes Kingdom would be impoveriſhed for want / 
of dead people, and #acws the rent-gatherer would be | 
uite out of heart, if he ſhould receive no half-pence all 
that while: but for the principal matters now in ation, 


L will do what Icanto prune you a light of them. | 
' Mercury, you can beſt tell what | 


ou have to do: for I am 2 meer ſtranger upon earth, | 
and kniow nothing. | 


_ Oz 


| 
; 


Mercury. | 


(4) Mer» x 
Ccury was 
ſenof Ju | 
pirer azd 


(e)4 | 
Aame of . 
Mercury - 
from Cyl- | 
lena, a * 
mountain + | 
1 Arcadia, 
where be is 
{9 - be © 
ora. 'Virg. 
lib. $s. "M 
Zncid. 


——_ 


— 


A ſumili- 
tude. 


Mercury. The only way is this, (haron, ro get upto ſome 


(f) A vc- 
ry bigh 
mountain 
in the North 
part of 
Aſia, d'- 
viding In- 
dia from 
Scyihia. 
(g) Moun- 
£1119 11 
Greece. 


; (þ) Otus 


and Ephi- 
alres, Home 
Odyf{.11. 
'V.311- 
See Icaro- 
menip. 16, 


— 
— ———————— 


| 


Lucia n's Dialogues. 


| muſt take ſome pains then , and help me with your 


& 
— ———__— 
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high ground, and from thence look about. us to ſee what 
is done, if it were poſsible for thee to ſtep up to heaven, 1 
ſhould think my labour well beſtowed; for thence, as our 
of a watch-tower, thou mighteſt have a perfect ſight of 
all things ; bur becauſe it is not lawful for thee, that haſt 


been continually converſant with ghoſts, and griſley (pi- | 


rits, to approach the pallace of Fupiter, we muſt look out 
ſome high mountain or other fit for our purpoſe. 


| Charon. You know, Mercury, what I have been wont ro 


oe. 


ſay ro the company, when we were on ſhipboard tog 


ther; for if any ſtorm aroſe that croſt our courſe, and | 


made the waters grow rough and troubleſome, then 
though none of them knew what to ſay, ye: one would 
cry, ſtrike ſail, another ler looſe the halſer, another run 
with the weather; Burt I bid them all hold their rongues, 
foriknow beſt whatThave to do,ſo muſt you now, Mer- 
cury, do even what you will your ſelf, you ſhall be the 


Pilor, Ithe paſſenger ; and fit quietly ready to do you | 


fervice. | 


Mercury. Well faid, and 1 will think upon ſomewhat | 


that is to be done, and find out ſome convenient fpy- 
place'or other for us; let me-ſee, will not (f) 
caſus do well? or (2 ) 
of therwo; or (2g) Ohmpus, higher than them both ? 
and now I look upon Olympus, a projet comes in my 
pate that may ſerve our turns well : bur you 


( au- 


labour. 

Charm. With all my heart, do but command, and I will 
toil as long as Iam ablerto ſtand. 1 22h 
Mercury. The Pget Homer ſaith, that (þ) the two ſons of 
Aloeus, when they were but children, deviſed a trick to 
rear up mount (7) Ofa by the roots, and clap it upon the 
top of Olympus, and (3) Pelion upon that again, ſuppoſing 


theſe three mountains would make a ladder ' long 


bo —_— 


enough 
ws | 


Pernaſſus, for that is the higher | 


| lone man, yet carryeth the pole upon his ſhoulders him- 


| took Atlas office out of hands, whom he caſed of his bur- 


| ſee you not how eaſily and Poerically we have broughe 


— — 


LLuctans Dialogues. 


enough to help them up to heaven : but they were 
younglings and wanted wit, and therefore {marted for 
their preſumption : but we have no ill intent againſtche 
gods, merhinks might be bold ro frame ſuch a building 
andrumble choſe mountains one upon another,to make 
the place higher for us, that we may ſee the better. 
(baron. Alas Mercyry, we are but two of us, and how 
ſhould we be ableto carry Pelion, or Ofja berween us ? 
Mercury. And why not Charon ? we are gods, and doeſt 


CSIR — 


chou think us weaker than thole filly infants ? 
Charen, Nor fo, bur | think the doing of it to be a work | 
that ſurmounts all polxibility. | 
Mercury. In your conceit, Charon ; for you are a lilly fel- | 
low, and have not been converſant with the Poets : but 
haneſt Homer with only two verſes, will make Heaven 
paſſable preſently, and heap mounrain- upon mountain 
with a trice : and I wonder you ſhould think this ſo hard 
a matter that know ( & ) Atlas ſo well, who being but a 


ſelf, wherein all weare contained: and it may be you 
have heard of my brother (1) Hercules, how he ſometime 


den, and undertook it himſelf. 

(haron. 1 have heard as much, but whether ic be true or 
no, Mercury, you and your Poets look to thar 

Mercury. Docſt thou make any queſtion of ir, Charon ? 
as if wiſe men would trouble themſelves to write lyes': 
wherefore let us firſt poike mount Ofſa out of his place, for 
the verſe begins with that firſt, and lo did our Arts-ma- 
ſter Homer, and then let ſhady Pelion on the cop of Offa: 


— 


this to pals * go tonow, I will ger up firſt, and ſee whe- 
ther it be high enough to {ſerve our turns ; or that we 
muſt lay on more. Alas, Alas, weare butin a yale yer, 
ſcarce got up to theskirt of Heaven, for Eaftward I hard- | 
ly have ſight of Fora and Lydia - and on the Welt part, [ 


ALY can | 


fore feigned 


Hercules, } 


learned 


93 


He 5þcahs 
this in de- 
73ſron of 1 
Homer,'& | ; 
his impoſſs- | . 
ble fittions, | 
whom he |} 
likewiſe 
proſecutes 
through the 
whole Dia- 
Logue, 
(k) 4 great 
Aſtronomer 
axd there- 


by the Pg- 
ets to bear 
Try wn 07: 
s fhoul— 
ders, | 
(1) The is 
ſaid to be 
done by 


when he 


Aftronomy 
of Atlas. 
Hom, Od. 


Il.V.31F: 


A, 


| 


| 


| ny 


in bet. 


a. 


—_ | Lucian's Dialogues. 
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(m) The 
{ame wit/) 
Danubius; 
i runs 
throngh ail 
Auſtria, & 
a great part 
of Germa- 


(n) 44 
land it 
the Med:- 
tf errancan © 
Sen. 

(0) 4 
monnt al 
acar Ther- 
mopylz, 


(p) Hero- 
dotus calls 
on? of theſe 
tops Thi- 
thoreus, 
the other 
Hyampeus, 
lib. $. 

A brief de- 
ſcription of 
the world. 
The Sea. 
(q) Rrvers 


| 


can ſee no ntore bur Jraly and Sicily : and Northward, 
'only the parts about the river (m) Ter: and this way, 


(n)Crete is hardly.to be diſcerned : we muſt ro work 
again Ferry-man, and fetch mount (0) Oeta hitheralſo,and 
thou let Parnaſſus upon the top of chem all. 

Charon. Let us do fo then: but beware we make not 
our foundation too weak , being ofi/{o. wonderful a 
heighth, left ir and we tumble all down: together, and 
make a woful experiment of Fomers ArchiteQure, if we 
break our necks in the ſervice.. VER ISLET > 
Mercury. I warrant thee, all ſhall be ſure enough; bring 
mount Oeta hicher : now let Parnaſſus be ſet uppermoſt, 
and I will once again aſcend. O brave, 1 ſee every thing; 
do thou come up to now. bl. DW RE 
Charon. © Give me thy hand, Mercary, and help me; for it 
is no {mall pile you are ro place me upon. 


Mercury. - Why, Charon, you will needs have a fight of 


all : and you cannot both fee all, and ſtand: on ſure 
ground too: here, hold my hand, and take good fooy- 


ing: well done, now thou art mounted as well asI, and| 


becauſe Parnaſſus hath a (p) forked top, cither of us will 


get upon one, and there ſeat our ſelves: look round} 


about thee now, and behold every thing- 

Charon. 1 ſeea great deal of earth, and a huge lake run- 
ning about it, and mountains and riyers, much bigger 
than (q  Cocytus, or Peryphlegethon, and men to : bur chey 
are very little ones, and certain dens of theirs. 

Mercury. Thoſe arc Cicties' man, which thou thinkeR 
to be dens. Tat i 
Charon. Know Mercury, that for all this I am never the 
berter: our labour is all loſt in dragging Parnaſius from 
Caſtalia, and Oeta, and the reft of the mountains. 
Mercury, How ſo ? 


Charon. I can ſee nothing perfeQly from ſuch a heighth; 


and my delire was,not only to ſee mountains and Cities, 


| as they are deſcribed in a map, but to/ſce the men them- 


ſelves, 
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| | elves; and whar: they diy and hear whatthey ſay , a5 | 
did when at our fickt meeting you, foand melavphing, | 
-and:ask'c me what: | Jaughtiar + dare FROD my 
which mademe-exceeding wenry.”! | | 
Mercury: What was that 210 Tit Wt 
Cha#0n} A. man' was invited-by'one of his i friends 1 chink ROS: 
}o ſupper: and promiſed faithfully 0 be" with him the | rm of 
| |nextday : no ſooner was the word'out of 'Kis mouth, | "0 
| but axile-ſtone, looſened by ſome miſchance; felt off the 
|-houſe upon his head, and. Aled him, and. 1could nor 
{chuſe burlaugh'to ſee. whar ill Juck he had to break his 
| promiſe: and now I think 1 muſt be fain to creep down 
again, that I-miay'ſee and hear the better, | 
-Mertury.... Be patient, and $ will have' a  plaiſter for this ; 
| alſo, and make your ſight ſharp enough | warrant you. I 
| can fetch a charm out of Homer will do the deed': and 
| when | have ſaid the verſes, look that thou be fark no 
| more, butquick:fighted:©* think 
P Charor. Pronounce them Bets, ' 


| Merc. - The darkneſs from'thine eyes Inow remove, © [was Sp 
That thou my. 4h Video both men and gods abort. my \k.þ | 227: 
| PUR Whars this? -: | 4 L1O0 "19 0 i rw nay 
Mercwiy, Doftthon leey yee? d. i 2 Þ 
| (baron; Exceeding perfectly: :L.ynteus bimaſelf'; is Gur nip. 3. 

| buzzard to-me-: now proceed to your diretion andan-| , 
| {wer to! fuch queſtions as I ſhall ask of you : but will 

| you give meleave to propoſe chem in Homers ſtile ;; for | 

| would have-you know, 1am not alrogerher ſo unlearned 

a you args, 1e9 TE oh 

| Mercury, I pray thee, how cam't thou to. know any 

thing 'of his, that art but a boat-man, and tyed to thy 

oar?. 

(baron. Upbraid menot I pray you, with my orofeffions | 
for when I cranſported him ar his death, I heard him 1H Þ 
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(7) Homer 
WAS anci- 
ently piftu- 
red vomt- 
ings. or 
making 
water 1.4 
baſl on, and 
the reft of 
the Poets 
ſtanding 
round 
about, and 
drinhiag 
every one 4 
part, to 
ſhew that 
they rece;- 
ved ther 
excelence 


1 from bim. 


a) An 
tation of 
Homer. II. 
JV. 226+ 
where Pri- 
amus 4#5þs 
the queſtion 
of Helena 
concernitig 


A 
( 0 He be- 
gaz with 
a ſnchia 
calf, and as 
that grew, 
ſo fitll bus 
ftrength in- 
creaſed, ſa 
that at 
length by 
| coatiaual 
exerciſe 
and cuſtom 


Luers n'sDialogues. 
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| pronounce-many-verſes, of: which 1 have kept: ſome in|] Þ 
my remembrance'ta this day : by the ſame token a fop-i| Þ, 


gy ſtorm had/like to:have caftiizsall away: for as he'was|| 
linging(an unlucky Poem for failers, we may ſay) how! Þ. 
Neptune gathered the clouds, and ftirred the Seas with| 


his tridenc like: a ladle in a por; how he. raiſed all the] {| 


_ - | winds'and-tumbled all the! waves together, a ſnuddair} 


tempeſt with a. darkneſs'fell upon us that had like) | [ 
to haye- overturned: our boat, and made him fo Sea-i} 


lick that; he (ry vomited! up a- great deal: of his 
Poem, with 'his:Sqlla, his" charybdir, and all his 


Mercury. Then. thot mighteſt eaſily keep ſome for| 
thy ſelf, when chou laweſt him to-lay abour him..ſo-lu-| & 
Touly, oa 5 3 oionons nigdadelt wy alles re cit 
haron.. Now tell me_. . | 
(©) What big-bon'd man is this, ſo ſtrong and tall, - || 
By head and ſhoulders ayertopping all. it | bk 2 
Mercury. This is (t) Milo, the Champion of (z) Craton,| "1 
fo much magnified by the Grecians for bearing a Bull up-| 
on his back, thorow the * Olympian race, - i 
Charon. How much greater cauſe have they to magnifir) | 
me, that muſt ſhortly hoiſeup, Milo himſelf when he| #*- 
comes to us; and put him into #lintle boat, after he hath] Þ./ 
been foiled by that invincible Antagoniſt, death,who ſhalll Þ 
trip up his heels, and give hima fall heknows-nothow?| |: 
then will he cry and lament to us,. when he remembers | © 
the garlands and acclamations that have-been made on | 


tcllow, admired only for carrying. of a Bull : bur.,what | 
may we think of him Mercury ?- that he ever had any 
chought of death 2 | E.G 


be grew able to carry a Bull.. (u) A City in ltaly wery famors for men of aflivity, inſomach that at ane Olym+ 
ick feaſt, all the V/ittors wei'c of this town, and bence grew that Proverb. Qui Crotoniatarum poſtremus eſt 
15 reliquorum Gracorum primus eſt. * which:was a mile long. | x. L& 


ee a ra IO 
. 
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Fe (000; Mercury. | 
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earth for him, though he now ftrut it out like a brave| | 


OBESE TIT 


I» CY T0 


, 


ls 


| vay, How ſhould he remember death, thati is1n- ache 
345 21.4 WD | 
q if Charon. Ler- us then leave him : Fi we Qhall laugh E- 
| Mong at him hereafter, when: we have him'on ſhip- 
| | board;ggot able to carry.the weight 
| |to wild a bull ; now cell me what:ſtately majeſtical per-. 
| ſon this is, for by his habit he ſhould not be a Grecian. 
| Mercury, It-is cyrus, Charon, that: formerly 'raigned over 
| | che Medians, and at this time: King 
| | lately vanquiſhed the Aſſyrians, and brought Babylon un- 


Þ ail. 
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Luctin's Dialogues: 


{ | prime. of all his ſtrength : ? 


of the | Perftans : he 


der his ſubjc&ion, and is now preparing anarmy againſt 
Lydia, to. ſubdue Chajus, and make himſelf Mo... over 


Charon. And vibereſ Is abr (reſus 2 ©: 
Mercury. Look that way cowards-the Anvat Caſtle corm- 
paſſed with a'triple wall * thatis Sardis, and there you 


may ſee Cvejus fitting upon a bed.of gold talking with 


Charori. By all means: 
Creſus. O thou Athenigy ſtranger, thou haſt fron my 


+ | riches and my treaſure, the abundance of gold I have yet 


unwroughs, and the coftly furniture of my pallace: rell 


| | me now what man thou thinkeſt eo be moſt happy. 

4} (baron, What will Solon ſay to this ? 

Mercury, Take you no care for that Charon, for he will 
F anſwer him bravely. 

Þ |'solon. O Creſus, fortunate men are few, bur of all [ know, 
"| [chink (y) Cleobis and Biton to be the moſt happy, thar 
| were ſons of a woman prieft. . 

| | Charen; He means the two Argirves, that dyed cogether, 
F [after they had drawn their mother in her chariot to the 
| Temple. 


happy before by death, 


__— _ — _—— c_—— 
o i 


P Cr&/ns 


of 2.gnat; muck Ik | 


(x) Solon the Athenian : {hall we liſten ro hear Fang they 
ſay?” | | 


Herodet. 


lib. x. 
Juſtine, 


See the 


rock 16,18. 


(x) One 
of the 7, 
wiſe men. 
of Greece, 


and Law- 


tyver to 


the Athe- | 


Nians. : 
He writ 
bis laws 


about the | 


33. year 
of Tar- 


Et J =: this 
* | | mother in hey chariot to the Templr, ſh: in 1ecompence of their piety beſought the gods to beſtow upon thers | 
| || that thing whatſoever it were beft-for man to have, whereupon having ſupped with their mother, aud they be- 
tabing th:mſctues 10 their ref, in the _"_—_ they were found both dead, Herod, 1. x. No mans to be acc ied | q 


— — <D—— _ — 


n 4 
————_—_— mores ov oy yo WdRn->—e eddie = 
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o8 |. LEuxnins Didlogues. 


| phosts yaticination,; cf 
| ie of bis Charon. 1s that ſhining thing -old, chad plitters witha| 


In Ke 940M For this , Mercury, that looks [7 like braſs ? for 
04a [Uſ- - 


" and. himſelf to ruine ; but afterwards queſtioning Apollo for the truth of the Oracle, was anſwered that] 


| tapes. Beit:lo' purchemin the: _ placeoff happineſs: 


but who ſhall bethe ſecond ? {.. 

Soldn.: Tellies-the Athenian, who led an honeſt life and. d 

cd ii defence of his country... Hoot; tidl 2: 

Cr&fus - Thaubaſe beggarly teilow ; oft chow gt ho hold 
| me;to be ajhappy-madn: 0 


Solo. 1.know; not yer, chefs, whit to ſay ofthatcill you 
... . | cometo theend-of :your::time ; death is the true touch- 
| ſtone, of bappineſs, andia continuance of aye 
—  Ttheend of fe, till je 
| Eharon: God-a- mercy, Solon thai: chou art pt itaindfal 
[of ys, but makeſt che paying'of their farethe true Judge | 
of feliciry ; but who doth creſus now fend our from: 
| him, and what is ir they bear upon-their'{houlders >; |, 
| Mercury. Plates of. gold;to-confecrare as an. offcring. to 
(z) C=- | Apollo i hiew of. his. Qracles , (z) which will ſhortly 


ſus ſending ' 


i the oy, briog, him'ts ruine ; farghe man 1s averages addict to 
Cie at - 


" 


nfo pale ruddy colour : 1 have heard much of it; bur I never 
axceof bz | ſaw;any before, quoi} 1257 
Ne” |-Mercury- Thac renovined. name it carryes, and chisi is. 


fb, that men ſo hg he for;,.- tho 


made wa; 
wi ate] them ſhrewdly chas can it. a0 

crfians,be 
ſhould 0. | Mercw:y« JÞittle.doſt thou know the le Wo Woe. 


verthrow 


are made for it, the treacheries, the robberies;the; peyjurics, 


? 
Rem | the murthers, the impriſonments, the ng voyages, the 


ſeed, \.erafficks and he ſlaveries, 


fer no ol. 1190159 C1 ole __ 
teration tall hoes as*a mule ſhould raign over the Medes - thus be pda conſrnton of the . former, the 
beft way for bimifel f 5 Saad grounding upen the impſſibility of the latter brought bis Kingdom to deftruttion, 


the Grate acle was not ia the fanlt, but bu own, miſconflruttion. for by the great hingdom was not. meant the 
Ns Sbut his own; and that of the mule was made good in Cyrus hzs Conquerour, who was born of parents 

Bvers countries, s. "mother bei darghter to Aſtyages King of the Medes, and bx father @ Perſian and-4 
"[ubject z 44d was v7 ia all things The a-mile which is bigottea by a he We. and a mare, being me noble by the 
| mothers ; ſede than { ehers Herod. Clio. 


7 TOY "7 


| plainly appear ſo. 


| Lu c1an's Dialogues. 


— — — TT CC A ——_— 
I  — 


Do —— 


brals I am well acquainted with : you know I receive a 
half-penny of every man that croſleth the ferrie- 
Mercury. True , bur braſs is common, and therefore nor 
in ſo great requeſt'; for they that work in the mines, 
muſt dig a great depth ro find a little of this, for it 
rowes in the earth, as lead and other merttals do. 
haron.O the madneſs of mankind to be ſo beſotted with | 
{uch a pale and ponderous kind of mertal! 
Mercury. Solon you ſee doth not ſo much doate upon it. 
for he derides Lraſus, and all his barbarous oftencation : 
but it ſeems he is to ſay ſomewhat more unto him : let 
us therefore hearken what ir is. 


Apollo hath any need of theſe plates, 


Delphus. | | 
Solon- Do you think you ſhall add any happineſs to 
the god, if beſide the reſt of his riches, you furniſh him 


Solon. 1 beſeech you Creſus, tell me whether you think | 


Creſus. Yes verily ; for he hath not ſuch an offering in | 


with thele plates alſo? 

Creſus. I think I ſhall, 

Solon, Believe me Creſus, you make heaven a poor 
lace indeed, if they muſt be fain to ſend to Lydia for 

gold when they lack it. | 

(reſus. ® And where is there ſo much gold in any place, 

as amongſt us ? i. FO 

Solon. Doth not iron grow in Lydia ? 

Crefus Not at all. | 

Solon- Then you want the better mettal, 

Crefus, What, iron beer than gold ? | 

Solon, 1f you will anſwer me with patience, it ſhall | 


(refus. What is you queſtion, Solon * 
Solon. Which are the better, they that ſave others, or 


they that be ſaved * | 

Creſus. They that ſave others: 

Salon. Then if Cyrus bring an army againſt the Lydians, 
| P 2 as 


* The river 
PaQtolus 
TW7S 
through 
Lydia, 
whoſe 
ſands are 
all of gold, 


M— 
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as they ſay he will, ſhall your ſouldiers fight with golden 
ſwords, or is iron fitter for their purpoſe ? 

creſus, Tron no doubt. 

Solon. 1, were it not for iron, your gold might be carried 
captive into Perſ1a, | 

Craſus. Forſpeak us not I pray you. - 

Solon. God forbid it ſhould be ſo, but then you muſt 
needs confeſs iron to be the better: 

(rjus. Should I then conſecrate iron plates, and revoke 
my gold again ? 

Sslon. He hath as little need of your iron : but be ir braſs 
or gold you dedicate, it will come to fome mens hands 

one day,that will make rich uſc of your offering , for ei- 

G) T4* | ther the (Þ) Phocens, or the (b) Beotians, or the Delphians 
{Boo | themſelves or ſome ſacrilegious tyrant or other, will 


rians made . % 
war jor | make good priſe of them ; god doth little regard your 
of Del | gold works. | 


pp06,.09 | Creſ. Thou art ever quarrelling and grumbling at my 


ſpoyled it. riches, 


Herodot. - s | 
My Mercury. Thon iceft,Charon,the Eydian King cannot away 
""z. | with this plain dealing, nor indure to have the truth told 
129% | him: but he ſhall have good cauſe ro remember Solon 
(© 4 *#f | ſhortly, when he ſhall be taken captive by Cyrus and caſt 
Egyptian upon a pile of wood to be burnt : forl lately heard Clo 
or , * {49 Rs 
forag4, | tho read over her book of deſtinies, arid among the reſt 
75 |chi [ſo written, th ſhould bertaken priſc 
theſe | This was allo written, that Creſus ſhould be taken priſo- 
marhs; it 


mars,” ; ner by cyrus, and that Cyrus ſhould be ſlain by yonder 
vr black | Queen of the Maſſagetes : doſt thou not ſee that Scythian 


except a | . > 

[a= | Lady there, that rides upon a white horſe ? 
white in | ;; | 

the farce | Charon. Yes: 

bead, and 


lent, 4x4, Mercury. That is Thomyris : ſhe ſhall cut off the head of 
Eres ( yru5,and caſt it into a veſſel full of blood: doſt thou nor 
owe alfolſce his ſon, that young man with him ?'that is, 


hairs in bs | 


| 


zaile, and | ( ambyſes, who ſhall raign after his father, and failing of 


ets | his enterpriſes eyery way in Lybia and Ethiopia, inthe end 
Has | Thalldie mad, after they have killed (c) 4p. 


| Thalia, 


—— = +  —_ 


Charon, 


_— ——— er ne CLIO Oo one error 
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| Lucian's Dialogues. 


| 


| (haron.O molt ridiculous folly ! now who dare look up- 


| 


.| on them when they are in their ruff ? or who would be- 


| lieve, that ſo ſoon afrer the one be taken priſoner, the o- 
ther ſhould have his head caſt into a veſlel of blood ? bur 
| who is this, Mercury, with the purple Caflock buckled 
about him, and a Diadem upon his head, to whom his 
Cook delivers a ring, cut. out of a fiſhes belly, raken in 
the Sea 2, he is ſure ſome King atthe leaft. Hom. Odyſ. 1. 
Mercury. Well fpied out, Charon , tor thou haſt now 
tound (d) Polycrates, the tyrant-of the Samians, the hap- 
pieſt man alive: yer his ſervant (e) Meandrius, that ſtands 
' there by him, ſhall betray him into the' hands of Oreres, 
who ſhall hang him upon a Gibber: ' and thus ſhall the 
wretched man fall from his happineſs in a moment: this 
I alſo heard from Cloths. Ts 

| Charon. Bravely done, Clotho , ſerve them all in their right 
| kinde, cut off their heads, hang them up, that they may 
know themſelves to be but men : let their advancement 
be only to make their fall the more bitter ; how ſhall 1 
laugh to ſee them all naked in my little boat, aad bring 
with them neither purple, diadem, nor bed of gold ! 
Mercury. Enough of theſe: now behold the aQtions of 
ordinary men, Charon, of which thou ſeeſt ſome are 
Sailers, ſome Souldiers, ſome Lawyers, ſome Plough- 
men, ſome Ulſurers, and ſome Beggers.' 1a 20k 
Charon. I ſee a confuled throng of fandry ſorts of people, 
and a life full of vexation and trouble, and their Cities 
like hives'of Bees, in which every Bee' hath a particular 
ſting to himſelf, wherewith he girdeth-him that is next 
| him, and ſome among them, that like WaſpesTpoil and 
oppreſs the weaker : bur I ſee a mukitade of fomewhar 
elſe, ob{curely hovering about them © what may they be? 


| 


a AU AA II Ie Ee 


ſeht agaia. | 
asthe thing which he moſt valued in the world, and thhing boat caft it intothe jets 


befFy. (e) Necrom., 7. 


— Cr —_ 
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| 


luntary misfortmrme, that ſs he might be prepared for any alteration that might befall kim, which þ 
conſidering with hunſe!lf what thing i the world. bt eſteemed: moſt, be threw it gunte away, never to come in his 
Polycrates recezving this connſely and bethinhing himſelf\took a ring wheleis was a ſmaragd ſenet, 

x," but ot long after a fi 
man preſenting a very large pſh, which he had taken, to-the King, the very fame rhe Wes found inthe fiſhes 


(d) 4: 
things [uc- 


Jer: [ly 
even to ad- 
mtrarios 
with Poly- 
Crates, 
Amaſis: K, 
of Egypr 
with whom 
hs bad made 
a firm 
league of 
friendſhip, 


ſeat bim 


this aduice, * 


that ſince 
fortune was 
a fichle and 
unconftant 
goddeſs, 
ſeetng that 
ſhe now jo 
exceedingly 
flattered 
bim, be 
feared fhe 
wo-ld 
{ometiine or 
other as en 
UVIOW fly 
croſs him, 
and that he 
would 
therefore 
counſell 
bim to tem- 
per his pro- 
$þerity with 
ſome vo— 
e might ao if 


[4 ©. 
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| cecding pro- 


Mercury. 
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j 
| Io2Z 


4 deſcrt- 
p'zox of 
mans life. 


Mans fratl- 
neſs. 


| co hold his weight, and make a great noiſe in the fall : 


- | ſhall be without noiſe, for his next neighbour ſhall hard-| { 


| honeſt death, who you ſee, hath many meſſengers and of- | 


PEO \ h 
LLucians Dialopues. 


Mercury. T hey are hopes, Charon, and fears, and fojlies, 

and covetouſnels, and angers, and hatreds, and the like: 

of which, folly, and hatred, and anger,and jealouſie,and 
ignorance, and poverty are mixed among, them, and 
dwell in the City with them : bur fears and hopes fly 
aloft: the one when it falls upon them, makes them 

amazed,and ſometimes glad to keep cloſe , bur the hopes 
11] fly over their heads.: and when a man thinks to have 
ſure hold of them, they take their flight and are gone, 
leaving them gaping after them, as you have ſeen Tanta- 
lus below after the water :, But if you look more nar- 
rowly, you ſhall ſee how the Deſtinies have ſpun every 
man a ſpindle above, trom which they all hang by ſlen- 
der twines : do you not fee little chreds as ſmall as Spi- 
ders webs coming down to every man from the ſpin. 

les ? 

- 6% 1 ſce a ſlender thred for every man :' but many of 
thetn croſs from one to another, and go in and our like a 
net ; this to him, and the ſame again to another. 

Mercury. So it muſt be, Ferryman : for it is this mans 
deſtiny to be kild by him, and he by another : this man |. 
muſt be heir to him that hath the ſhorter thred, and ano- 
ther again to him :; this is the reaſon of that croſsing* do| 
you not ſee how little a linethey all hang by ? and he 
that is drawn on high, ſhall the ſooner down again by 
the breaking of the thred, when it is not ſtrong enough 


whereas he that is drawn up bur little, though he fall, it 


ly hear it. 

Charon. This makes me laugh indeed, Mercury. 
M-rcury. It cannot beexpreſt in words, Charon, how 
much they deſerve to be derided, eſpecially to ſee how 
carneſt they arc upon it, and yer they muſt be gone in the 
midft of their hopes when they are clapt in the neck by 


ficers | 


——— 


— 


_— G 


ſumption, they grieve and take on at their departure, 


| would he do, think you, thatis bulſic in building him a 
| new. houſe, and haſtens his workmen forward as faſt as 
| he can, if heknew it ſhould haſten his end alfo, and thar 
| as ſoon as he raiſed the roof, he was to be gone,and leave 


PEPE I 


CY 


| but if their next neighbour carry a child to burial, they 


. 
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| the lungs, ſwords, theeves, poyſons, Judges, and-Ty- 


| they -are- in health. bur when once they fall fick, then 
{ they cry, alas, alas, wo is me, what ſhall I do: whereas 


| leaving all earthly things behind them, they would live 

_ | moretemperately, and take their deaths more patiently : | 
. | bur now : becauſe they hope after a perpetuity of things 

| preſent, when the officer cones to call rhem, and takes 


| wife hath brought him a male child , and feaſts his 


| he knew the child ſhould die, as ſoon as he came to ſe- 


great notice. of him that is fortunate in his child, if he 


Lz U © LANZS Dialogues. | 


Io 


hcers attending upon him. for that purpoſe, as chilling | 
agties, burning teavers, conſumptions, inflammations of | 


rants * yer none'of all this comes in their heads as long as 
if at the firſt they did conſider with themſelves that they 


are mortal, and were to beſtow but a little time as ſtran- 
gers in this life; and ſo to depart again, as out of a dream, 


{ 


them alide, and fetters them faſt with ſoane fever or con-. 


becauſe they never dreamed of ſuch a ſeparation : what 


his heir ro enjoy it, himſelf, miſerable man, not once 
making a meal in it * or hethat is jocund becauſe his 


friends for joy, and ſexs the fathers mame upon him, if 


vena/ears of age 2: do you think he would take fo great 
comfort in his birth ? the reaſon is, becauſe they take 


proveto bea Champion, and ger the maſtry in Olympus : 


never think upon it, nor what web he hung by * thou 
ſeeſt allo many that ſtrive and contend for the limits of 
theiv lands, and that gather and heap up riches in abun- 
dance, yer before they can take benefit ofthem.are called 
alide by thoſe meflengers and officers I before told 


you of. | 
'(haron- 4; 


Deaths 


; officers. 


Few men 
prepared 
for it. 


EpiQter. 
c.$. &c, 


Ma. 


A compari- 
ſon of mans 


I fe. 


liad.6.v. 
146. 


Lu C1 AN'S Dialogues. | 


| neeriovet; chem in-equal authority : 


|-ikewnro:: 1 have often ſeen thoſe bubbles thatriſe now: 


| Charon. L ſce all: this: and muſe my;elf wharpleaſure 


Kings; 


pleaſure: as fears, troubles, hatreds, treacheries; , angers 
and flatreries: for to them all theſe are incident.: 1'omit |. 


| thoſe ageagy whereof froth is engendred: and [ 
| t ſome of them are ſmall, ' which break | 
| quicklyand are ſoon diſſolved: ſome again laſt longer| 
the addition. of others grow. bigger and bigger 


{ till they ſwell to:2 great height : 


q 


| Mercury. Well aid, Charon, thou haſt bY as »goods 


| Charori.\ They are qo better, Mercury, and yer you FS 
| howbulie they arc,and what a ſtir they make in Font 


they rake inthis life; :ahd what Het is, > they are ſo loth' 
ro leave behind them. [6g 2) 

Mercury.” | 1f2 man ſhould examine TO "I of ther 
' whore thought to attain the; higheſt: 
happineſs «(excepring only .che uncertainty of fickle: for. 
tune) he ſhall find them filled 'wich more vexation than 


theit ſovrows; lickneſles; and misforcunes, which domi- | 
than if rheir condi- 


rionbe fo ill, you may ally coo) jeRure how it fares with 
private/men;'' / -» Sis 


{think-men, and: cheir” whole:manner of life, are moſt 


and chemby tho fall of water our of ſome ſpring: I mean 


havenorted t 


andby 
yet in the end they 
burſt alſo.;' for it cannot. be avoided : ſuch is the life of 
man, they areall puft upwrith. wind, ſore more, ſome 
leſs; forme have aſhore continuance. of ſwelling, and 


burſt in the end: 


compariſon as Homer, for he likens the rages of 
-men go'the leaves of trees, We. | 


for dignities, honours and poſlefſions, which they mu 

all [leave behind: them, and'bring but one poor, half- 
penny:'with chem when they/ come tous: whar. if 1 
ſhould call aloud unto. them, now we are. got to 


degree of |. 


Charon.:I-willrell you, Akio, my conceipr; and what: | 


F 


fomecvanilh as foon asthey areriſe eng, bur all muſt needs: 


26 
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[uctan's Dialogues. 


—_—_ 


efore their eyes, and ſay unto them, O fooliſh men, 


| why do you beſtow your time upon ſuch trMflles ? mif- 


ſpend nor yourtrayels to (o ill purpoſe: ye ſha]VFnot live 
for ever + nothing you here effe& can be perpetual], nei- 
ther (ha}l any man briog any of it away with him ar his 
death, bur of neceſsity he muſt come ſtark naked, and 


| Jeave his houſe, his land, and money behind him, to 


be for ever in the poſſeſsion of others, and ſubject to the 
changes of many maſters : if | ſhould proclaim this and 
the like amongſt them, out of a place whence all might 
hear me, do you not think ic would do a great deal of 
good, and make them more wary in their carriage ? 


+ Mercury. O honeſt (haron, 'ittle doſt thon know how 


my tat. + a 


they are bewitched with ignorance and errour, and their 
ears {o ſtopt, that they can hardly be boared open with | 


| Þ | an augre , Yhſſes could noc make his followers ears 


more faſt with wax from hearing the Syrenes ; you may 


| break/your heart with calling before they will hearken 


to you: for look what vertue the water of Lethe harh 


{ wich you,the ſame operation hath ignorance with them , 


yer there are ſome few amongſt them, that will ſuffer no 
waxto be crammed into theiricars, bat are: attentive to 
the truth, ſee perfe&tly how the world goes, and able to 
judge of it accordinglv. | 

Charon. What if I call to them ? | 

Mercury. It wee bootlels to tell them what they know 
already : you ſee how they ſtand aloof off from the mul- 
ticude and deride their a&tions, taking no contentment 
in them , perceive you not how they are upon conſulta- 
tion to turn fugitives out of this life, and runto you ? 


| for they are hated of all men becauſe they reprove their 


ſuch a height, and exhort them to abſtain from their | 
| vain employments, and to live as having death alwayes 


Ignorance. 
Charon. Well done honeſt hearts :- but Mercury me 
thinks there be but few of them. 


Wi Mercury. 


| Few men 
Wile. . 
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(f) Toe 


| Mercur -y. Thele are all : 
' Charen. One thing 


' bodies lie when they arecaſt into the earth. 
| Mercury. 


o_——— — 


Luctan's s Dialegues. | 
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er us now down again, | 

o more, Mercary, | deſire to hear from | 
you: let me know but tar, and you {hall make your gui- 
dance compleat: I would! tain ſee the places where dead 


L 


are called monuments, Charon, 


They 


mm | | 


 tombes, and ſepulchers : doſt thou nor lee thele heaps of * 
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| they fly abour ir, and to drink of the liquor inthe pit. | 
| Charon, They eat Or drink, whoſe ſculls are withered and 


 ceptacles of dead carcaſles- 


and living men depend, nor the manner of our being, 


earth thar are calt up before their cities ? and the pillars, 
and the (f , Pyramides ? chole are all ftore-houſes and re- 


{ baron. Bur why do they. crown thoſe ſtones wirh gar- 
lands, and annoint them with {ſweet ointments ? ſome. 
Lake a great pile of wood before thoſe heaps of earth 
upon Which they burn coltly and delicate banquets , 
and dig a pitin the earth, into which they pour, as 1 
ſuppoie, wine, and honey mixt with it. | 
Mercury. Believe me Ferriman, 1 do not know what 
good all this can doto them that are in hell: bur per-| | 
haps they are perſwaded, the ſouls below, come up a-! 
gain to feed upon the favour, and ſmigak of the feaſt as 


dried up? but I am a fool o ſay ſo much to you that con- 
duct them every day,and know it impoſsible for them to 
get up again when they are once under the earth : I were 
in a poor caſe then indeed, and ſhould have ſomewhat 
to do, if I were not only to bring them down, bur allo 
carry them up againtodrink: O vain men and igno- 
rant, not knowing upon what terms the ſtate of dead 


where 


(g) No difference is, but all is one, 
Whether they barve Tombes 67 10ne 5 
Poor Irus of as great a birth 

As Agamemnon under earth : 


Therſites | 
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T herlites hath as good a feature 
As Treris fon that comely creature. 
All empty skulls naked and dry 

I Aſphodelus medows lie. 


Mercury. O Hercules, what a deal of Homer haſt thou 

pumpr up together ! bur now thou haſt pur it into my 
head, 1 will ſhew thee Achilles rombe : ice where it ſtands 

upon the fea ſhoar : for that is the (h) Trojan Sigeum, and 

over againſt it is 4jax entombed in (h) Rhetium. 

Charon- Theſe are no ſuch great monuments, Mercary , 

but now ler meſeethole famous cities we have heard of 

below, .as (i) Ninus, the city of Sardanapalus, and Babylon, 


! and*(k) Mycene and (k) Cleone, and the city of Troy, for I 


remember I have tranſported many a man from thence 
(1) ten years together 1 had no time to draw up my boat 
into the dock, ror once to make it clean. . 

Mercury, Ninus, ferriman, 'is utterly vaniſht, no token of 
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| it remaining, neither can any-man tell where it ſtood : 
but Babylon you may ſee yonder, the city that: hath ſo [} 


many towres, and takes up ſo greara circuit of ground, 
ſhortly ro be ſought afcer'as well. as: the other, as 'for 
Mycene and Cleone, 1 am aſhamed to ſhew them; and 
eſpecially Troy : for 1 know when you. are got down 
again, you will have a bout with Homer for magnifying 
them ſo much in his verſes ; yet in former-time they. 


have been famous places, though now decayed for ci- 
ties muſt die, Ferriman, as well as men, and which is 
| more to be admired, even whole riversare periſhed from | 
having any being; (m) Tnachus hath not ſo much as a 
ſepulchre to be ſeen in all the countrey of Argos, 

Charon, Alas.good Homer, that thou ſhouldſt commend 
them fo highly, and ſer them forth with ſuch Rarely ti- 
tles, as ſacred Iiiwm, ſpacious Nium, beautiful Cleone3 bur 


whileſt weare buſie in talk, who are they that are fight- | 


eb. ad 


b ER © +2 


ing yonder, and kill one another ſo deſperately ? ee 
Mercu; Y, | 
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| TRUE | 
AISTORIE.: 

þ as Champions, and Wraſtlers, and ſuch as pra- 
Ctiſe the ſtrength and agility of body, are not oaly 
careful to retain a ſound conftitution of health and 

to hold on their ordinary courſe of exerciſe, but ſome- 
times allo to recreate themſelves with ſeaſonable inter- 
miſsion, and efteem it as a main point of their practice: 
ſol think it neceflary for Schollers, and ſuch as addict 
themfelves to the ſtudy of learning, after they have tra- 
yelled long in the peruſal of ſerious Authors, to relax a 
lictle the intention of their thoughts, that they may be 
more apt and able to indure a continued courſe of ſtudy ; 
And this kind of repoſe will be the more comfortable, 
and fit their purpoſe better, if it be 1imployed in the read- 
ing of ſuch works as ſhall not only yeild a bare content 
| by the pleaſing and comely compoſure of them, bur ſhall 
alſo give occaſion of fome learned ſpeculation to the 
minde; which | ſuppoſe have effeRed in theſe books of 
mine : wherein not only the novelty of the fubje&, nor 
the pleaſingneſs of the project, may tickle the Reader 
with delighr,nor to hear ſo many notorious lyes deliver- 
ed perſwaſively and in the way of truth; but becaulceve- 
ry thing here by me ſet down,doth in a Comical faſhion 
glance at ſome or other of the old Poets, Hiftoriogra- 
| phers, and Philoſophers, which in their writings have te- 
| corded many monſtrous and intolerable uncruths, whoſe 
names 1 would haye quoted down, bur that I Knew the 
reading would bewray them to you. (a) (teſias, the 
| fon of Ctefiochns, the Cnidiart, wrote of che Region of t| 

Indians, and the ftare of thoſe Countries} matters, Wh 
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he neither ſaw himſelf, nor ever heard come from the 
mouth of any man. Fambulus allo wrote many itrange 
miracles of the grear Sea, which all.men knew to belies 
and fictions, yer ſo compoſed that they want not their 
delight: and many others have made choiſe of the like 
argument, of which ſome. have publiſhed their own 
travels, and peregrinations, wherein they have deſcribed 
the grearnels of beaſts, the fierce condition of men, with 
their Arange and ;iincouth manner of life : but the firſt 
father and founder of all this foolery, was Homers 7lyſſes, 


| whotells along cale to Alcinous, of the ſervitude of the 


winds, and of wild men with oneeyein their torchcads 
that fed upon raw fleſh : of beaſts with many heads, 
and the transformation of .his friends by inchanted po- 
tions, all which he made the filly Pheakes believe tor 
great ſooth. This coming to my peruſal, | cobiid not 
condemn ordinary men for lying, when | {aw it in re- 
queſt amongſt them that would be counted Philolophi- 
cal perſons : yet could not but wonder at them, that wri- 
ting ſo manifeſt lies, they ſhould nor think to be taken 
with the manner, and this made me alſo ambitious to 
leave ſome monument of my ſelf behind me, that 1 
might not be the only man exempted from this liberty 
of lying : and becauſe I had no matter of verity to im 
ploy my pen in, (for nothing hath befaln me worth the 
writing) I curned my ſtile to publiſh untruths, but with 


| an honeſter mind than others have done : for this one 


thing 1 confidently pronounce for a truth, thatT lie : and 
this I hope, may bean excuſe for all the reſt, when | con- 
feſs yvhat1 am faulty in : for Ivvrite of matters yyhich 
[ neither ſavvy nor ſuffered, nor heard: by report from 
others, vvhich are in no being, nor poſſible ever to have 
a beginning let no man therefore in any caſe give any | 

creditto them. | . 
Diſankering on a time from the (b) pillars of Hercules, 
the vvind fitting me vvell for my purpoſe, I chruſt 
| into | 
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into the Weſt Ocean : the occation that moved me to | 
take ſuch a voyage in hand, was only a curioficy of mind, [ 
a detire of noveltics, and a longing to learn ont the 
bounds of the Ocean, and what people inhabit the far- 
cher ſhoar : for which purpoſe, I made plentiful provi- 
fion of victuals and freſh water, got fifty companions of 
the ſame humorto aſſociate me in my travels, furniſhed 
my ſelf with ſtore of munition, gave a round lum of 
money to an expert Pilor chat could dire& us in our 
courle, and new rigd, and repair'd atall ſhip ſtrongly, to 
hold a tedious and difficulc journey : Thus lailed we for- 
ward a day and a night with a proſperous wind, andas 
long as we had any light of land, made no great haſt on . 
our way : bur the next morrow about Sun-riling, the 
wind blew high, and the waves began to ſwell, and a 
darknefs fell npon us, ſo chat we could not ſee to ſtrike | 
our ſails,bur gave our ſhip over to the wind and weather: | 
thus were we toſt in this tempelt, the ſpace of threeſcore 
and nineteen dayes together , on the fourſcorth day, the 
Sun upon a ſudden brake out, and we delcried nor far off | 
us, an Iſland full of mountains and woods, about the 
which the Seas-did not rage ſo boiſteroully, forthe ſtorm 
was now reaſonably well calmed: there we thruſt in, | « ms | 
and went on ſhoar, and caſt our ſelves upon the ground, | 2,6: 
and fo lay a long time, as utcerly tired with our miſery ac | {244% 
Sea: inthe endyve aroſe up,and divided our elves : thir- | {og cnt 
ty we left ro guard our ſhip : my ſelf, and ewenty more, getherinthe 
went to diſcover the lfland, and had nor gone above | plate” 
three Farlongs from the Sea thorough a wood, but we | $8405; 
ſaw a Braſen pillar erected, whereupon Greek letters | Prinze 
were engraven, though now much worn and hard to be | | 
diſcerned, importing, Thus far travelled Hercules and Bac- 
chus : there were alſo near unto the place, two portrai- | - |, 
tures cut out in a rock, the one of the quantity. of ati acre 
of ground, the other leſs: which made me imagine the 
leſler ro be Bacchus, and the other Hercules ; and giving 
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them due adoration , we procecded on our journey ; and 
far we had nor gone, but we came to a river, the ſtream 
whercot leemed to run with as rich wine as any is made | 
in (c) Chios, and of a great breadth, in ſomeplaces able to 
bear a ſhip, which made me to give the more credit to 
the inſcription upon the pillar, when | ſaw ſuch apparant 
ſigns of Bacchus peregrination : we then reſolved to tra- 
vel up the &ream, to find whence the river had his ori- 
ginal: and when we were come tothe head, no ſpring 
at all appeared, but mighty great Vine trees of infinite 
number , which from their roots diſtilled pure wine, 
which made the river run ſo abundantly : the ſtream 
was alſo well ſtored with flſh, of which we took a few, 
in taſte & colour much reſembling wine; bur as many as 
eat of them,fell drunk upon it: for when they were open. 
ed and cut up, we found them to be full of lees : after. 
wards we mixed ſome freſh-water fiſh with them,which 
allayed the ſtrong raſte of che wine. We then croſt the 
ſtream where we found' it pailable, and came among a 
world of Vines of incredible number, 'which towards 


the earth had firm ſtocks and of a good growth : but the 


tops of them were women, from the hips upwards, ha- 


ving all their proportion perie& and compleat: as pain- 
ters picture out Daphne, who was turned into a tree when 
ſhe was overtaken by Apollo : at their fingers ends ſprung 
out branches full of grapes, and the hazr of their heads 


. | was nothing elſe but winding wires and leaves, and clu- 


ſters of grapes : when we were. come to them, they ſa- 
Juted us, and joyned hands with us, and ſpake unto us, 
ſome inthe Lydiar, and ſome in the Indian language, but 
moſt: of them in Greek : they alſo kiſt us with their 
mouths, but he that was ſo kiſt fell drunk, and was not 
his own man a good while after: they could not abide 
to have any fruit pulled from them, but would roar and 
cry our pittifully, if any man' offered it: ſome of them 
deſired to: bave carnal mixture with us, and two of our 
2 7 chm: | 
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company were {o bold as to entertain their offer, and | 
could never afterwards be looſed from them, bur were 
knir faſt rogether ar cheir nerher parts, from whence | 
they. grew together, and took root together, and their | 
fingers began to ſpring out with branches, and crooked 
wires, aSit they were ready to bring out fruit; whete-. 
apon we forſook them and fled roour ſhip, and told 
the company at eur coming what had betide unto us, 
how our fellows were entangled, and of their copula-_ 
tion vvith the vines : then vve took certain of our vel- 
ſels, and filed them, ſome vvith vyater and ſome vvith | 
vvine our of the river, and lodged for that night near 
the ſhoar.On the morrovy vve put to ſea again,thewind 
{ ſerving us weakly, but about noon, when we had loſt 
fight of the "Iſland, upon a ſuddain a * whirlewind | 
caught us, which turned our ſhip round abour, and | 
lifted us up ſomie three thouſand furlongs into the aire, 
and ſuffered us not to ſettle again into the fea, but we 
hung above ground, and were carried aloft with a 
mighty wind which filled our ſailes ſtrongly. Thus for 
ſeven daies ſpace and fo many nights, were we driven a- 
long in that manner, and on theeight day we came'in 
view of agreat country in the air, like to a + ſhining 
[fland, of a round proportion, gloriouſly glittering with 
lichr,and approaching to it, wethere arrived, and took 


land, and ſurveying the countrey, we found it to be both 
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(c)inhabited and husbanded;and as long as the day laſted 
we could ſ& nothing there ;- but when night was come, | 
many other Iflands appeared unto us, ſome greater g ſome 
| lefs,all of the colour of fire, and another kind of eatth un- | 
 derneath, in which were cities, and ſeas, and rivers7and 
| woods, and mountains, which we conjectured to be the 
| earth by us inhabited; and going further into the land, we 
were met withall & taken by thole kind of people, which 
they cali (d) Hippogypians* theſe Hippogypians are men' ri-'; 
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horſes , for the vultures there are exceeding great, every 
one with three heads apiece : you may imagine their 
greatneſs by this , for every feather in their wings was 
b bigger and longer than the maſt of a tall ſhip : their 
charge was to flic about the countrey,and all the ſtrangers 
they found,to bring them to the King : and their fortune 


| was then to ſeize upon us, and by them we were pre- 
| ſented to him: As ſoon as he ſaw us, -he conjectured by 
our habit what country-men we were, and ſaid, Are not 


you ſtrangersGrecians? which when we afhrmed,and how 
could you make way, ſaid he, thorow ſo much aire as to 
get hither ? then we delivered the whole diſcourſe of our 
tortunes to him, whereupon he began to tell us likewiſe 
of his own adventures, how that he alſo was a man, by 
(@) Ie. | ame (e) Endymion, and rapt up long 'ſfince from the 
omen. c. | earth,as he was aſleep, and brought hither, where he was 
Endymion | Made King of the Countrey, and ſaid it was that region : 
«7s 4% | which to us below ſeemed to be the Moon; but he bade 
| | us be of good chear, and fear no danger, for we ſhould 
(The | want nothing we ſtood in need-of: and if the war he 
Pins Was NOW in end withall againſt the Sun {ucceeded for- 
menc, who | tinately, we ſhould live with him ir the higheſt degree 
baving %- | of happineſs : then we asked of him what enemies he | 
leevers | had, and the caulc. of the quarrels and he anſwered, 
dey cou | (f ) Phaethon the King of the inhabitants of the Sun 
inhisfa- | ( for that is alſo peopled as well as the Moon ) hath 
1 [nar made war plerKs us a long time, upqn this qccaſion. 
fore ax:59) | Tonce aſſembled all the poor people and needy perſons 
* ev within my dominions, purpoſing to ſend a Colony to: 
 ſcorcts inhabit the Morning Star, becauſe the countrey was 
Eboſbes- deſaft, and had no body dwelling in ic , This Phaethon 
2 ad EnVying, croſt me in my deſign, and ſent his Hippomyr- 
Pre | micks, to meet with us inthe mid-way, by vyhom vve 
dead with; | ere {urpriſed at that time, being not prepared for an | 
bolt by Jo | encounter, and vvere forced to. retire : novy there- 
| Ee | fore my purpoſe is once again to denounce j | 
and | 
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/| and publiſh a plantation of people there : if therefore | 
you will participate wich us in our expedition, [ will | 
furniſh vou every one with a prime Vulture, and all ar- 
mour an{werable for ſervice : for to morrow we muſt 
ſer forwards : with all our hearts, faid 1, if it pleaſe you : 
then were we feaſted and abode with him, and in the | 
morning aroſe to ſer our ſelves in order of battel: for our ' ares iy 
ſcouts had given us knowledge that the enemy was art Ng 
hand : our forces in number amounted to an hundred , ** 
thouſand, beſides ſuch as bare burthens and enginiers, | 
and the foot forces, and the ſtrange aids: of thele foure- 
ſcore thouſand were Hippogypians, and twen:y thouſand | ,,,,,. 
that road upon Lachanopters, which is a mighty great ' be 8 
foule, and inſtead of feathers, covered thick over vvith 4: 
vvort leaves : buttheic vving feathers, vvere much like 
the leaves of lettices : afrer them vvere placed the Cencro- 
bolians and the Scorodomachians : there camie alſo to aide 
us from the bear-ſtar, thirty thouiand Pytlotoxotans, and: 
fifry thouſand 4nemodromians ; theſe P/yllotoxotans, ride | 
upon great fleas, of which they have their denomina- | 
tion : for every flea amongſtthem is as big as a dozen | 
elephants ; the 4nemodromians are footmen, yer flew in | 
the aire withour. feathers in this manner : every man 
had a large mantle reaching down: ro his foor, which 
the wind blowing againſt, filled ic like a ſail, and thev 
were carried along as if they had been boats: the moſt | 
part of theſe in fight were targitiers * it was ſaid allo | 
that there were expected from the ſtars over Cappadocia, x 
three-ſcore and ten-thouſand Stratbobalanians, and five- | |, 
| thouſand Hippogeranians ; but I had no fight of them, | 
for they were not yer come, and therefore 1 durſt write 
nothing, though wofiderful and incredible reports 
were given out of them ; this was the number of 
Endymions army ; the furniture was all alike , their 
helmets of bean hulls, which are great with them and 
very ſtrong, their breaſt-plates all of lupines cut into 
| R 2 —  ſfeales, 
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\ ſcales, for they take the ſhels. of lupines, and faſtening 
| | them together, make breſt-plates of chem which are im- 
'  _ ; penetrable, and as hard as any horn : their ſhields and 
Eazy: | {words like to ours:in Greece ; and when the time of bar. 
mions 6" | tle-was come, they were ordered in this manner. The 

right wing was i{upplyed by the Hippagypians, where the 
[King himſelf was-in perſon, with the choiceſt ſouldiers 
in thearmy, amongſt whom we allo were ranged , the 
| Lachanopters made the left wing, andthe aids were placed 
in the main battel as every mans fortune fell : the foor, 
which in number were about {ix thouſand Mriades, were 
diſpoſed of in this manner , there are many ſpiders in 


einww thole parts of mighty bigneſs, every one in quantity ex- 
*inthe | cecding one of the Iſlands (g) Cyclades 3 theſe were ap- 
72% | pointedto ſpin a web in the air between the Moon, and 
wwnbs! 53- | the Morning Star, which was done in an inſtant, and 
made, a. plain Champion, upon which the foot forces 
were planted, who had tor their leader, Ny#erion the 
.+, 4; | fon of Exdianax, and two other affociates. But of the 
ef Phaz- | enemies fide the left wing conſiſted of the Hippomyr- 
tel. mekes, and among them Phaeton himſelf ; theſe are beaſts 
of huge bigneſs and winged, carrying the reſemblance 
of our emmets, but for their greatneſs, .for thoſe of the 
largeſt ſiſe were of the quantity of two acres, and not on- 
ly the riders ſupplyed the place of ſouldiers, but they 
alſo did much miſchief with their horns , they were in 
number fifrythouſand 3. in the right wing were ranged 
| the Aeroconopes, of which there were alſo about ff 

| thouſand, all archers riding upon great gnats: then fo]- 
lowed the Aerocordakes who were light armed and foot: | 
men, but good ſouldiers, caſting out of ſlings a far off 
EE huge great turneps ; and whoſsever was hit with them 
lived not long after, but died with the ſtink that pro- 
ceeded from their wounds : it is ſaid they uſe to anoint 
their bullets with the poiſon of mallows ; after them 


were placed the (aulomycetes, men at armes and good 
at 
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at handſtroaks, .in number abour fifty thouſand : they 
are called Canlomycetes, becaufe their ſhields are made of 
muſhrams, and their ſpears of the ſtalks of the hearb 
Afparagns : near unto them were placed the Cynobalani- 
ans, that were ſent. from the 'Dog-ftar to aid him ; theſe 
were men with dogs faces, riding upon winged acorns : 
bat che {l1ngers charſhould have come our of Yia laFea, 
and the Nepelocentaures came too ſhort of theſe aids, for 
the barrel was done before their arrival, fothar they did 
chem no good: and indeed the {lingers came not ar all : 
wherefore they ſay Phazthon in difpieaſure over-ran their 
Country : theſe were the forces that Pharthon brought in- 
to the field ; and when they were joyned in batrel, after 
the ſignal was given, and che Aſſes on cither ſide had 
| | braied, (fortheſe are to them inſtead of Trumpets) the 
fight began, and theleft wing of the Heliorans, or Sun 
| Souldiers, fled preſently, and would nor abide to receive T 
the charge of the Hippogypians, but turned their backs im- | 
mediately, and many were put to the ſword ; but the | . 
right wing of theirs were too bard for our left wing, and 
drove them back till they came co our footmen, who 
joyning with them, made the enemies there alſo turn 
their backs and fly, eſpecially when they found their 
| own left wing to be overthrown. Thus were they whol- 
ly dilcomfited on all hands : many were taken priſoners, | 
and many flain: much blood was ſpilt, ſome fell upon if 
the clouds, which made them look of a red colour, as | 
ſometimes they appear to us about Sun-ſertting: ſome 
dropt down upon the earth; which made me ſuppoſe 
it was upon ſome ſuch occafion, that Homer thought Fu- | 1114.1.16. 
piter rained blood for the death of his ſon Sarpedon* re- | Y-459 
turning from the purſuir, we ereted two Trophies : one 
for the fight on foot, which we placed upon the Spiders 
web; the other for the fight in the air, which we ſet up 
upon. the clouds : as ſoon as this was done, news came 
to us by our Scouts,that the Nephelocentaures were coming 
on 
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on, Which indeed ſhould have come to Phaethon before 
the fight. And when they drew ſo hear unto us' char 
vvecould take full vievy of them, it vvas a ſtrange fighr 
to behold ſuch monſters, compoſed of flying horſes and 


men : that part vvhich reſembled mankind, vvhich yvas 


from the vvaſt upvvards, did equal in greatnels the 
(hb) Rhoatan Coloſſus;and that vvhich vvas like a horle,vvas 
as big as a grear ſhip of burden ; and of ſuch mulritude 
that | was fearful to ſet down their number, leſt ic might 
betaken for alie: and for their Leader, they had the 
(i) Sigittarivs out of the Zodiake : when they heard that 
their friends were foiled, they ſent a meſſenger ro Phae- 
thon to renew the fight ; whereupon they ſet themſelves 
in aray, and fell upon the Selenitans or the Moon Souldi- 
ers that were troubled, ,and diſordered in following the 
chace, and ſcattered in gathering the ſpoils, and put 
them all ro flight, and purſued the King into his City, 
and killed the greateſt part of his Birds, [overturned 
the Trophies he had ſet up, and overcame the whole 
Country that was ſpun by the Spiders : My ſelf and 
ewo of my companions were taken alive : when Phae- 
thon, himſelf was come, they ſer up other Trophies in 
token of Victory, and on the morrow we were car- 
ricd priſoners into the Sun, our arms bound behind 
us with a peice of the Cobweb : yet would they by 
no means lay any ſiege to the City, but returned and 
built up a wall in the midſt of the air, to keep the 
light of the Sun from falling upon the Moon, and 
they made it a double wall, wholly compact of clouds, 
ſo that a manifeſt Eccliple of the Moon inſued, and all 
things detained in ger night: wherewith Endymion 
was ſo much oppreſſed, that he ſent. Embaſſadours to 
intreat the. demoliſhing of the building , and beſcech 


him that he would not damn them to live in darkneſs, 


promiſing to pay him tribute, to be his friend and 


aſſociate, and never after to ſtir againſt him: @Phae- 


thons | 


l 
| 


' 


| ſhould be joyncly ſupplyed by them both, and liberty gi- 


 |their Country : for the performance whereof were ſworn 
| of the Heliotans, Pyronides,and Therites, and Phlogias : and 


| ER _—_— 


| colleagues have made a peace with the Selenitans and their 


- | ſeven dayes feaſting, gave us leave to depart. Novyv, 


Lucia n's Dialopnes. | 


thons Council twice aſſembled ro conſider upon this of- | 
fer: and in their firſt meering would remit nothing of | 


| their.conceived diſpleature, but on the morrow they al- | 


tered thzir minds to theſe terms. The Heliotars And their | 


—— 


——— - 


alloctates upon thele conditions, that the Heliotans ſhall 
calt down the wall, and deliver the priſoners that they 
haye taken, upon a ratable ranſome ; and that the Seleni- 
tans ſhould leave the other ſtars at liberty, and raiſe no 
war againſt the Heliotans, bur aid and aſsiſt one another, 
ifeither of them ſhould be iavaded* that the King of the 
Selenitans {ſhould yearly pay to the King of the Heliotans 
in way of tribute, ten thouſand veſſels of dew, and deli. 
ver ten thoutand of their people to be pledges for their 
fidelity : that the Colony to be ſent tothe Morning ſtar, 


—_— 


ven to any elſe that would, to be ſharers in it , that theſe 
articles of peaceſhould be ingraven in a pillar of Amber, 
to be erected in the midl(t of rhe air upon the confines of 


of the Selenitans, Nyor,and Menias, and Polylampes : thus 
was the peace concluded, the wall immediately demo- 
liſhed, and we that were priſoners delivered : þbeing re- 
curned into the Moon, they came forthto meet us, Fndy- 
mion himſelfand all his friends : who embraced us with 
tears, and deſired us to make our aboad vvith him, and 
to be partners inthe Colony : promiſing to give me his 
ovva ſon in marriage (for there are no vvomen an__ | 


P——_ 


them) vvhich I by no means vvould yeild unto, bur 
ſired of all loves,to be diſmiſt again into the Sea : and he 
finding it unpoſsibleto perſvvade us to his purpoſe, after 


vyhat ſtrange novelties vvorthy of note I obſerved during 
the time of my abode there, I vvill relate unto you. The 
firſt is, that they are not begotten of yvomen bur of man- | 
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kind ; for they have no other marriage bur of males ; the 


| name of women is utterly unknown among them : un- | 
| till they accomplith the age of five and rwenty years,they 
are given m marriageto others : from that time forward; 
they take others in marriage to themſelves? for as ſoon 
as the Infant is conceived, the leg begins to [well, and af. 
terwards wher the time of birth is come, they giveir a 
wy thr | lance and take it out dead : then they lay it abroad with 
he | open mouth towards the winde, and fo it rakes life: ang 
£/,*5:" | I think thereof the Grecians call it the belly of the leg, be. 
4 | cauſe therein they bear their children inſtead of a belly. 
thelg. | I will tell you now of a thing more ftrange than this : 
There are a kind of men among them called Dendritans, 
which are begotren in this manner : they cut. out the | 
right ſtone our of a mans codd, and ſerit in their ground, 
from which ſpringeth up a great tree of fleſh , with 
branches and leaves, bearing a kind of fryit much likero 
an Acorn, but of a cubite in length, whichthey gather 
| when they are ripe, and cur men our of them : their pri- 
vy members areto be ſer on, and taken off, as they have| 
, occaſion: rich men have them made of tvory,poor men 
of wood, wherewith they perform the a& of generation, 
and accompany their ſpouſes: when a man is comerto 
his full age he dieth nor, but is diſſolved like ſmoak and 
Their food. | is RE: into air. One kind of food fs common to 
them all ; for they kindle a fire and broil frogs upon the 
coals, which are with them in infinite numbers flyingin 
| the air, and whilſt they are broiling,they fic round about 
them, as it were about a table, and lap up the ſmoak thar 
riſeth from them, and feaſt eau: ihe. therewith, and 
coor dring, | £Þ3S 15 All their feeding : for their drink, they have air 
beaten in a morter, which ye deth a kind of moiſture 
much like unto dew * they haye no avoidance of excre- 
ments, eirher of urine or dung, -neither have they any 
iſſue for that purpole, like unto us: their boyes admit co- 
| pulation, .not like unto ours, but in their hams, a little | 
above | 
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above the calf of the leg, for there they are open 5 
they hold ir a great ornament to be bald, for haiery per- 


ſons are abhord with them; and yet among the Stars | 


that are Comets, it is thought commendable, as ſome 
that have travelled thole coaſts reported unto us : ſuch 
beards as they bave are growing a little above their 
knees ; they have no nails on their teer, fortheir whole 
foot is all but oneroe; every one of them ar the point 
of his ramp, hath a long colewort growing our in 


ſtead of a taile, alwayes green and flouriſhing, which 


chough a man fall vpon his back, cannot be broken ; 
the dropping of their noles is more ſweer chan honey ; 
when they labour or exercile themſelves, chey annoinr 
their body with milk, whereinto if a little of that ho- 
ney chance to drop, it will be rurned into cheeſe ; they 
make very fat oile of their beans, & of as delicar a ſavour 
as any [weet ointment , they have many vines in thole 
parts, which yield them bur water: for.che grapes thar 


hang upon the cluſters are like our haleſtones 3 and I | 


| 


verily think, that when the vines are ſhaken with a 


| ftrong wind, there falls a torm of haile amongſt us, by 


the breaking down of thoſe kind of berries: their bellies 
ſtand them inſtead of ſachels, ro pur in their neceſfaries, 
which chey may open and ſhur at their pleaſure, for they 
have neither liver nor any kind of entralls, only they are 
rough and hairy within, ſo that when their young chil- 
dren are cold, they may be incloſed therein to keep them 
warm ; therich men have garments of glaſs, very*ſoft 
and delicate, the poorer ſort of braſs woven, whereof 
they have great plenty, which they inſeame with wa- 
ter, tro make it fit for the workman, as we do our wool. 


{If 1 ſhould write what manner of eyes they have, I 


doubt I ſhould be taken for a lyar, in publiſhing a mat- 
ter ſo incredible : yet 1 cannot chule burrell it : for they 
have eyes to take in and out as pleaſe themſelves : and 


when a man is ſo diſpoſed, he may taze them out and 
lay 
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lay them by till he have occaſion to ule them, and rhen 
pur them in and ſee again * many when they have loſt 
their own eyes, borrow of others : tor the rich have 
many lying by them : their ears are all made of the leavs 
of plane-trees , excepting thoſe that come of acorns, 
for they only have them made of wood. 1 ſaw alſo 
another ſtrange thing in the ſame Court ; a mighty great 
glaſs, lying upon the top of a pit, of no great depth, 
whercinto, if any man deſcend, he ſhall hear every 
thing that is ſpoken upon the earth , if he. but look 
into the glaſs, he ſhall ſec all cities, and all nations as 
well as F; he were among them: there had Ihe fight of 
all my friends, and the whole countrey about: whether 
they ſaw me or not, I cannot tell : but it they believe it 
notto be ſo, let them rake the pains to go thither them- 
ſelves, and they ſhall find my words true , then we took 
our leaves of the king, and ſuch as were near him, and 
rook fhipping, and departed ; at which time Endymion 
beſtowed upon me two mantles made of their glais,and 
five of braſs with a compleat armour of thole ſhells of 
lupines, all which I left behind me in the whale, and 
ſent with us a thouſand of his Hippagypians to condudt us 
five handred furlongs on our way; In our courſe we 
coaſted many other countreys, and laſtly arrived ar the 
Morning ſtar now newly imhabited, where we landed 
and took in freſh water , from thence we centred the 
Zodiake, palsing by the Sun, and leaving it on our right | 
hand, took our courſe near unto the ſhoar, but land- 
ed not in the countrey, though our company did much 
defire it, for the wind yvould not give us leave , but 
vve lavy it vvas a flouriſhing region, fat, and vvell vva- 
tered, abounding vvith all delights 3 but the Nephelocen- 
taures eſpying us, vvho vvere mercenary ſouldiers to Pha- 
ethon, made to our ſhip as faſt as they could, and finding 
us to be friends,ſfaid no more unto us , for our Hippogypi- 
lights. | ans vvere departed before ; then vve made forwads, 
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all ihe next night and day, and about evening-tide fol- E 


lowing we came toa City called Lychnopolss, ftill holding 
on our courſe downwards,: this City is ſeated in the air 
between the Pleiades, and the Hyades, ſomewhat lower 
than the Zodiake;and arriving there, not a man was to be 
| ſeen, bur lights'in great numbers running crozand fro, 
which were imployed, ſome in the maker place, and 4 
;ome aboutthe haven,of which many were little, and as 
a man may ſay, bur poorthings ; ſome again were great 
and mighty, exceeding glorious and reſplendent, and 
|| chere were places of receip: for them all ; every one had 
his name as well as men, and we did hear chem ſpeak : 
theſe did us no harm, bur invited us:to fealt with them, 
yet we were {o fearful, that we durſt neither eat nor ſleep | 
as long as we were there : their court of juſtice ſtandeth 
in the midft of the City, where che governour fitteth all 
all the nighr long calling every one by name, my chat 
| anſiwerech not is adjudged to die, as if he had forſaken 
his ranks : their death is to be quenched : we alſo ſtand- 
ing amongſt them ſaw what was done, and heard what 
an{wers the Jights made for themſelves, and the reaſons 
they alledged for tarrying ſo long, there we alfo knew 
our own light, and ſpake unto ir, and queſtioned it of 
our affairs ar home, and how all did there, which related 
every thing unto us : that 'night we made our abode 
there, and on the next morrow returned to our ſhip, and 


] 


ſailing/near untothe clouds had a ſight of the Ciry, Ne- | 


pbelococcygia, which we beheld with great wonder; but 
entred not into 'it, for the wind was againſt us. :' the 
| King thereof was (Coronas the lon of (ottyphian:21and 1 

could not ckuſe butthink.upon the Poet (k) 4riſtophanes; 
how wiſe a nmþ he was, and how true a reporter, and 
how little cauſe'there is to queſtion his fidelity for-whar 
| he hath written. - The third after, the. Ocean appeared 


" 01, which 


plainly'unto us, though we could ſee n land, ur whar 
was in the air; and "thoſe CountreysMo ſcenied to | 
52 be | 
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be fiery and of a glittering colour : the fourth day about 
noon, the wind gently forbearing, fetled us fair and 
leaſurely into the ſea: and as ſoon as we found our lelyes 
upon water, we were ſurpriſed with incredible gladneſs 
and our joy was unexpreſſble;wefealted and made mer- 
ry with fuch proviſion as we had, we caſt our ſelves into 
the ſea, and ſwam up and down for our diſport, for it 
was a calm.But oftentimes it falleth our, that the charge 
to the berter, is the beginning of greater evils ; for when 
we had made only two daies faile in the warter,as ſoon as 
the third day appeared, abour. Sun-riſing, upon a ſud- 
dain we ſaw many monſtrous fiſhes and whales; bur 
one above the reſt containing in greatnels fifteen hun- 
dred furlongs, which came gaping upon us and rrou- 
bled the fea round abour him, {ſo that he was compalled 
on every ſide with froth and fome, ſhewing his teeth a 
far offggwwhich were longer then any beechtrees are with | 
us, all as ſharp as needles, and as white as Ivory ; then 
we took, as we thought, our laſt leaves one of another, 
and embracing together, expecting our ending day ; the 
monſter was preſently with us, and ſwallowed us up 
ſhip and all 3 but by chance, he caught-us npt between 
his chops, for the ſhip ſlipt'thorow: the void paſſages 
down into his encrals ,- when-we were thus got within 
him, we continued a good while in darkneſs and could 
ſce nothing, till he began to gape, and then we percieved 
it to be a monſtrous whale of a huge breadth and height, 
big cenough'to contain a Ciry that would hold'ten thou- 
ſand men ; and within we found ſmall fiſhes, and ma- 
ny other:creatures chopt in. pieces, and 'the maſts of 
ſhips,,and ankers; and bones of men, and luggage; in 
themidft of him was earth and hills, wIfch were-railed, 
as I conjectured, by the ſerling of the. mud which 
camerdovvn his throat : for vvoods' grevy upon 


it looked as iFfit had been husbanded , the compaſs of 
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the land was rwo hundred and forty furlongs:there were 
alſo to be ſeen all kind of ſea-fowl, as Gulls, Halcyons, 
and others that had made their neſts upon thetrees : 
then we fell ro weeping abundantly : bur at Jaſt 1 rouſed 
up my company, and propt up our ſhip, and ſtroke fire, 
then we made ready ſupper of ſuch as we had, for abun- 
dance of all fort of fiſh lay ready by us, and we had yet } 
water enough left which we brought ont of the Morn- | 
ing Star : the next morrow we roſe tro watch when the 
Whale ſhould gape : and then looking out, we could 
ſometimes ſee mountains, ſometimes only the skies, and 
many times {lands : for we found that the fiſh carried: 
himſelf with great ſwiſtneſs to every part of the Sea : | 
when we grew weary of this, | cook ſeven of my com- 
pany, and went into the wood to ſec whar | could find 
there, and we had not gone above five furlongs, but we 
light upon a temple ereted/to Neprune; as by the title ap- 
peared; and not far oft we eſpied many Sepulchres and 
pillars placed upon them, . with a fountain of clear water | 
cloſe unto it, weallo heard the barking of adog, and 
ſaw {ſmoak riſe a faroff, ſo that we judged there was 
ſome dwelling thereabour :. wherefore making the more 
haſte, we lighted upon an old man and a youth, who 
| were-very buſie in; making a garden, andin conveying 
water by a channel from the fountaininto it: whereup- 
| 0. wg were ſurpriſed both with joy and fear: and they | _ 
alſo were, brought into the ſametaking, and for along | 
time remained mute; burtafrer ſome'pauſe, the old man 
ſaid ; What areye, you ſtrangers ? any of the Sea ſpirits ? 
or'miſergble men like unto us ? - for wethatare:men by 
nature, born and bred in the carth,ace'now:Sea-dwellers, 
and ſwim up and down within: the Continent of this 
Whale,; and know nor. certainly. whar rothinkof our 
ſelves; we arelike'to men that bedead'; and yer believe | 
our ſelves to be alive; Whereunto anſwered ; forour | 
parts, Father, we are men allo, newly come _ oy 
Wal- 
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 fome good Angel, [think did guide us hither to have 
the {ight of you, and ro make us know, that we are not ! 


"and how you came into this place ; but he anſwered, 


| wondered exceedingly, and began to deliver alſo what 


| Whialewhich ſwallowed us all-up,andionly wetwo eſca- 
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lowed up ſhip. and all bur yeſterday ; and now come 


purpolely within chis wood, which 1s fo large and thick: 


the only men confin'd within this Monſter : tell us 
therefore: your fortunes we beleech you, what you are, 


you ſhall nor hear a word from me, nor ask any more 
queſtions, untill you have taken part of fuch Viands as 
weareableto afford you: fohe took us, and brought us 
into his houſe, which was ſufficient to ſerve his turn;his 
pallets were prepared, and all things elſe made ready : 
then he ſet before-us Hearbs,and Nuts, and Fiſh, and fild 
out of his own Wine unto vs: and when we were ſufh- 
ciently ſatisfied, he then demanded of us what fortunes 
we had endured, and l related all things to him in order 
that had betide unto us, the'tempelt, the paſſages in the 
fland,: our Navigation inthe air, our War, and all the 
reſt, even till our diving into the Whale: whereat he 


had befaln to him,and ſaid: By linage, O ye ſtrangers, l 
am ofthe lfle (m) Cyprus, and travelling from mine own 
Country as a Merchant, with this my lon you ſee here, 
and many other friends with me, -made a voyage for 
lealyinagreat Ship full fraught with Merchandiſe;which 
perhaps: you have {cen broken in peices in the mouth of 
the Whale: we ſailed with fair weather, till we were as 
far as Sicily. :, but there: we' were overtaken with fuch a 
boiſtrous ſtorm, that the third day we were driven into 
the Ocean, where it was 'our: fortune ro'meer with this 


ped vvith our lives, all the reft periſhed;vyhom vye have 
here buried,and built a Temple to-Neptune:ever ſince vve 
havecontinued this courſe of life, (planting hearbs and 
feeding ypon Fifh and Nuts= here is vyo6d enough you 


WF 


ſce, and plenty 'of Vines which yeild moſt delicate wine: 
oa) 7 | | vve| 
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we have alſo a well of excellent cool water, which ir 
may be you have ſeen : vve make our beds of the leaves 
of trees, and burn as much vvood as vve vvill ; vve chace 
after the birds that fly about us,and go out upon the gills 
of the Monſter to catch after live Fiſhes : here vve barh 
our ſelves vvhen vve are diſpoſed, for vve have a lake of 
{alt vvarer nor far off, about ſome tvventy furlongs in 
compals, full of ſundry ſorts of iſh, in vvhich vve ſvvim 
and failuponitin a little Boat of mine ovvn making. 
This is the ſeven and tvventieth year of our drovyning, 
and vvith all this yve might be vvell enough contented, 
if our neighbours and borderers about us vvere not per- 
yerle and troubleſome, alcogether inſociable and of ſtern 
condition. Is itſo indeed, ſaid I, that there ſhould be 
any vvithin the Whale but your ſelves 2 many ſaid he, 
and ſuch as are unreconcileable toyvards ſtrangers, and 
of monſtrous and deformed proportions : the Weſtern 
Countries, and the tail part of the Wood, are inhabited by 
the Tarychanians, that look like Eeles, vvith faces like a 
Lobſter: theſe are Warlike, fierce, and feed upon ravy 
fleſh : they that dyvel tovvards the right ſide, are called 
Tritonomenditans, vyhich have their upper parts like unto 
men, their lovver parts like Cats, and are leſs offenſive 
than the reſt: On the left ſide inhabit the Carcinochirians 
and the Thinocephalians, vwvhich are in league one vvith 
another: the middle region is poſleſt by che Pagwrodians, 
and the Pſittopodians, a Warlike Nation and {wift of foot: 
Eaſtwards towards the mourh is for the moſt part delart, 
as overwaſht with the Sea : yet am I fain to take that for 
my dwelling, paying yearly to the P/zttopodians, In way 


| of tribure; five hundred Oyſters : of ſo many Nations 


doth this Country conſiſt : we muſt therefore deviſe 
among our ſelves, cither how to be able to fight with 
them, or how to live among them. What number may 
they all amount unto, ſaid I? more than a thouſand faid 


|he : and whatarmour have they? noneartall, ſaid he, 
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| but the bones of fiſhes * then were 1t our beſt courle, ſaid 
| I, ro incounter them, being provided as we are, and they | 
| | without weapons: for it we provetoo hard for them, we 
ſhall afterward live out of fear * this weconcluded upon, 
| | 
j 
| 


, and went to our Ship ro furniſh our ſelves with arms : 
| the occaſion of War we gave by Nonpayment of tribute, 
' which then was due* for they ſent. their Meſlengers to 
| | demand it, to whom we gave a harſh and fcornftul :n- 
 ſwer, and {ent them packing with their arrant* but the 
| Pſittopodians, and Paguradians, raking it1ll at the hands of 
Scintharws, for ſo was the. man namedy came againſt us 
with great tumule ; and we ſuſpe&ing whar they would 
do, ſtood upon our guard to wait for them, and laid five 
and rwenty of our men in ambuſh, commanding them 
as ſoon as the enemy was paſt by,to {et upon them ; who 
did ſo, and aroſe out of their ambuſh, and fell upon the 
rho ſip- | Tear ; We alſo being five and twenty in number (for 
FS of th Scyntharus and his fon were Marſhalled among us) ad- 
| ek vanced to meet with them, and encountred them with 
great courage andtrength : bur in the end we put them 
ro flight and purſued them to their verydens : of the ene- 
mies were ilain an hundred three-ſcore and ten, and but 
one of as,beſide Trigles our Pilot, who was thruſt thoxow 
| the back with a fiſhes rib ; all that day following, and 
| | the night after, we lodged in our trenches,and ſer on end 
6:1 | a dry back-bone of a Dolphin inſtead of a Trophy : 

|! The next morrow the reſt of the Country people percei- 
| ving what had happened, cameto aſſault us; the Tai- 
 chanians were ranged in the right wing with Pelamus their 
Caprain ; the Thynocephalians were placed in the left wing, 
the Carcinochiririans made up the main battel ;. for the 
Tritonomenditans ſtirred not, neither would they joyn with 
either part 3 about the Temple of Neptune we met with 
them, and joyned fight with a great cry, which was an- 
{wered with an eccho out of the Whale, as if it had been 
out of aCaye ; but we ſoon put them to flight being 


naked | 
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es 


-| naked people, and chaſed them into the wood, making | 
our ſelves maſters of the Countrey ; ſoon after they ſent 


] che ſecond opening, upon a ſuddain, vve heard a great | 


———_—— 


Embaſladours to us, to crave the bodies of the dead, and 
tO treat upon conditions of peace ; but we had no pur- 
pole to hold friendſhip with them, but fer upon them 
the next day, and put them all. to the (word, except the 
Tritonomendetans, who ſeeing how it fared with the reſt of 
their fellows, fled away thorow the gills of the fiſh, and 
caſt themſelves into the fea; then. we travelled: all the 
Countrey over, which now was defart, and dwelt there 
afterwards withour fear of enemies, ſpending thetime in 
exerciſe of the body, and in hunting, in planting vine- 
yards, and gathering fruit of the trees, like ſuch men as 
live delicately,and have rhe world at will,in a ſpatious 6: 
unavoidable priſon : this kind of life-led we fora year & 
eight momhs : burwhen the fitch day of the ninth month 
was come, abou the time of the ſecond opening of his 
mouth (for ſo the Whale did once every hour, whereby 


vve conjectured hovv the hours vvent avvay) I ſay about 


cry, ahd a mighty noiſe, like the calls of mariners, and 
the ſtirring of oares, vvhich troubled us not a little , 
vyherefore vve crept up to the very mouth of the fiſh, and 
ſanding vvithin his teeth, ſavv the ſtrangeſt ſight'thar e- 
ver eye beheld : men of monſtrous greatneſs, half a fur- 
long in ſtature, ſailing upon mighty great Iſlands, as if 
they vvere upon ſhipboard ; I knovy you vvill think this 
ſmels like a lye,but yer you ſhall have it; the Iſlands vyere 
of a goo length indeed, but not very high,containing a- 
bout an 100, furlongs in compals;every of theſe carryed | 
of thoſe kind of men, eight and tyventy, of which ſome 
ſate on either {ide of thel{land,and rowed in their courle 
with great (pres trees, branches, leaves and all, inſtead of 
oares ; onthe ſtern or hinder part, as I take it, ſtood the 
governor,upon a high hill, with a brafen rudder of a fur- 
long in length in his hand , on the fore-part ſtood 7: 
| 'F uc 
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'| ſuch fellows as thoſe, armed for the fight, reſembling 
| men in all points, bur in their hair, which was all fire and 
1 burar clearly, lo that they needed no helmets : inſtead of 
7 fails, the wood growing in the Iland' did lervetheir 
turns;for the wind blowing againſt it, drave forward the 
1T{land'like a ſhip and carried it which way the governour 
| would have it ; for they had Pilots to dire them, and 
| were as nimble to be ſtird with oars as any long boar, 
at the firſt we had the fight but of two or three of them, 
afterwards appeared no leſs then fix hundred, which di- 
4 | viding themſelves in two parts, prepared for incounter,in 
 * | which many of them by meeting with their barks roge- 
ther were broken in pieces, many were turned over and 
| drowned : they that cloſed, foughc luſtily, and would nor 
'J | | eaſily be parted; for the.ſouldiers in the front ſhewed a 
rear deal of vatour, entring'bne upon another, and kill'd 
\ all chey could, for none were taken priſoners 3 inſtead 
() 4 , of iron graples, they had mighty great (n) Pohpodes faſt 
1:19 | tied, which they caſt arthe other, and if they once laid 
hold on the wood, they made the Iſle ſure enough tor 
ſtirring ; they darted and wounded one another with 
oiſters that would fill a wain;, 'and ſpunges as big as an 
acre : the leader onthe one {ide was olentaurus,and of 
the'other Thalaſſopotes ; the quarrel,as it ſeems, grew about 
| raking a-booty * tor they ſaid that Thalaſſopotes,drave away 
| many flocks of Dolphins that belonged ro Aolocentaurus, 
as we heard by their clamours one to another, and cal- 
ling upon the names of their Kings , but Aolocentaurus 
| had the better of the day, and ſunk one hundred and fif- 
| ty of the enemies Iflands, and three they took with the 
men andall, the reſt withdrew themſelves and fled, 
whom the other purſued, but not far, becauſe ir grew 
rowards evening, but returned to thoſe that were wrackt 
| and broken, which they alſo recovered for the moſt 
13M: ' part, and took their own away with them - for on 
| their part there were no leſs than fourſcore Iſlands 
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drowned ; then they erected a Trophie for a monument 


of this IHland fight, and faſtned one of the enemies | 
| Iſlands with a ſtake upon the head of the Whale, that | 


night they lodged cloſe by the Beaſt, caſting their cables 
about him, and ankered near unto him, their ankers are 


huge and great, made all of glaſs, bur of a wonderful 
ſtrength : the morrow after when they had ſacrificed up- 
on the top of the Whale, and there buried their dead,they 
ſailed away, with great triumphs and ſongs of victory, 
and this was the manner of the jflands fighr. 


| The fecond Book. 
L Pon this we began to be weary of our abode in the 
Whale, and our tarriance there did much trouble 
us ; we therefore ſer all our wits awork to find our ſome 
means or other to clear us from our captivity: firft, we 
thought it would do well to diga hole chorow his right 
fide, and make our eſcape that way forth, which we be- 


gan to labour ar luſtily * bur after we pierced him five | 
turlongs deep, and found it was to no purpoſe, we gave | 
it over. Then we deviſed to ſet the Wood on fire;for that | 


would certainly xiH him without queſtion, and being 
once dead, our iflue would be eafic enough : this we al- 


| ſo pat in praQtice, and began our project atthe raile end, 


which burnt ſeven dayes, and as. many nights, before he 
had any feeling of our fire works.: . upon the eighth and 
ninth dayes we [*2"IrU8 he began to grow fickly * for 
he gaped more dully than he was wont to do,'and ſoon- 
er cloſed his mouth again : the tenth: and eleventh he 
was throughly mioeibel and began to ſtink : upon the 
twelfth day we bethought our ſelves, though zlmioſt- too 
late, that unleſs we underpropt his ..chops when he 
gaped next, to keep him from cloſing, we ſhould be in 
danger of perpetual impriſonment within his dead car- 


ca(s, and there miſerably periſh, wetherefore pitcht long 
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beams of timber upright within his mouth to keep it 
from ſhurting, and then made our ſhip in a readineſs, 
and provided our ſelves with ſtore of freſh water, and 
all other things neceflary for our uſe, Scintharus taking 
upon him to be our Pilor, and the next morrow the | 
Whale died : then we haled our ſhip thorow-the void 

paſſages, and faſtning cables about his tecth, by little and 
little ſerled it into the Sea, and mounting the back of the 
| Whale, ſacrificed to Neptune, and for three dayes together, | 
rook up our lodging hard by the Trophie, for we were 
becalm'd:the fourth day we put toSea,and met with ma- 
ny dead Corpſes that periſhed in the late Sea-hight, which 
our ſhip hit againſt, whoſe bodies we took weaſure of 
with great admiration, and ſailed for a few dayes in very 
temperate weather.But after that theNorth wind blew ſo 
bicterly, that a great froſt enſued, wherewith the whole 
ſea was all frozen up, not only ſuperficially upon the 
upper part, but in depth alſo, the depth of four hundred 
a ſo that we were fain to forlake our ſhip and 
run upon the Ice : the wind fitting long in this corner, 
and we not able to indure it, put this device in praRice, 
which was the invention of Scintharus : with matrocks 
and other inftruments, we made a mighty cave in the 
water, wherein we ſheltered our ſelves forty dayes toge- 
ther : in it we kindled fire, and fed upon fiſh of which 
we found great plenty in our digging : at the laft, our 
proviſion falling ſhorc, we returned to our frozen ſhip 
which we ct upright, and ſpreading her failes, went for- 
ward as well as if we had been upon water, leaiurely 
and gently ſliding upon the Ice: bur on the fift day the 
watcr grew warm, andthe froſt brake, aud all was turn- 
ed to water again- We had not ſailed three hundred 
furlongs forwards, but we came to a little Iſland that 
was delart, where we only took in freſh water ( which 
now began to fail us) and with our ſhot kild two wild 
bulls, and fo departed ; theſe bulls have their horns 


growing 
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"in 
rome bur of milk, in which appeared a white Iſland 


full of Vines : this {land was only a great Cheeſe, well 
preſt (as we afterwards found when we fed upon it) 
about ſome five and twenty furlongs in bigneſs: the 
Vines werefull of cluſters of Grapes, out of which we 
could cruſh no Wine but only Milk : in the midft of the 
{{land,chere was a Temple built,dedicated to (b) Galatea, 
one of che daughters of Nereus, as by the inſcription ap- 
peared: as long as we remained there, the ſoil yeilded us 
tood and vieuals, and our drink was the milk that came 
our of the Grapes: in theſe, as they ſaid, raignerh (c) Tyro, 
the daughter of (4) Salmonews, who after her departure, re- 
| ceived this guerdon at the hands of Neptune: in this 
Iſland we reſted our ſelves five dayes, and on the ſixth 
put to Sca again, a gentle gale atrending us, and the Seas 
all till and quiet. Theeight day as we failed onvvard, 
not in Milk any longer, bur in ſalt and azure vyater, 
we ſaw many men running upon the Sea, like unto us 
every way forth, both in —_ and ſtature, bur only for 
their feet which were of Cork,whereupon 1 ſuppoſe they 
had the name of Phellopodes : we marvelled much whea 
we ſaw they did not fink, but keep above water, and 
travel upon it ſo boldly : theſe came unto us, and ſaluted 
us in the Grecian language, and ſaid they were bound to- 
wards Phello, their own Country, and for a while ran 
along by us, bur at laſt turned their own way andlefe us, 
wiſhing us a happy and proſperous voyage. Within a 
while after many {lands appeared, and near unto them, 
upon our left hand ſtood Phello,the ou whereunto they 
were travelling, which was a City ſeated upon a mighty 

reat and round Cork.Further off,and more towards the 
right hand, we ſaw five other Hlands, large and moun- 
rainous, in which much fire was burning: bur direQly 
before us, was a ſpacious flat Iſland, diftant from us not 


| above 
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not upon their heads, but under their eyes:(a)as | (:)Manus 
ought it better. Then we entred into a Sea, not 
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above five hundred furlongs ; and approaching ſome- 
what near unto it, a wonderful fragrant air breathed up. 
on us, of a moſt {weer and delicate ſmell, fuch as Herodo- 
tus the ſtory- writer ſaith ariſeth out of Arabia the happy 
conſiſting of a mixture of Roſes, Daffadils,Gilli-fHowers 
Lillies, Violets, Myrtles, Bayes, and bloſſomes of Vines : 
| ſuch a dainty odorifcrous ſavour was conveyed unto us : 
being delighted with this ſmell, and hoping for better 
fortunes after our long labours, we got within a little of 
the Ile, in which we found many Havens on every fide, 
not ſubject to over-floating, and yet of great capacity,and 
Rivers of clear water emptying themſelves eaſily into the | 
Sea, with Medows and Hearbs, and Mulical birds, ſome 
ſinging __ the ſhoar, and many upon the branches of 
Trees, a ſtill and gentleair compaſling the whole Conn- 
try: when pleaſant blaſts gently Rirred the Woods, the 
' motion of the branches made a continual delightſome 
| melody, like the found of winde Inſtruments in a ſolica- 
ry place: a kind of clamour allo was heard mixt with it, | 
| yet not tumultuous nor offenſive, but like the noiſe of a 
| Banket, when ſome do play on wind Inſtruments, ſome 
| commend the Mulick, and ſome with their hands ap- 
plaud the Pipe, orthe Harp,all which yeilded us fo great 
content; that we boldly entred the Haven, made faſt our 
| | Ship and landed, leaving in her only Scintharus, and two 
| more of our companions behind us 5 paſsing along tho- 
| row a ſweet Medow, we met with the Guards that uſed 


(e) ie the | to ſail about the Hand, who rook us, and bound us with 
| 72%? | Garlands of Roſes (which are the ſtricteſt bands they 


_— have) to be carried to their Governour: from them we 
Ajaxy who heard as vve vvere upon'the vvay,that it was the(e)Iland 
e189, OVE/= bs 22 


com: by the Of thoſe that are called Bleſſed, and that Rhadamanthus 


of Alyiſe | yvas Governour there, to vyhom vve yvere brought and 
| uy Placed the fourth in order of chem that vyere tobe judg- 

amearſe8 ed ; the firſt trial vvas about” Ajax the ſon of Telamon, 
| /ewbin- '| Whether he were a meet manto be admitted into the ſo- 
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ciety of the Heroes, or not: the objections againit him 
were his madnels, and the killing of himſelf: and after 
long ipleading to and fro, Rhadamanthus gave this ſen- 
rence, that for the preſent he ſhould be put ro Hippocrates 


'the Phyſitian of Cos, to be purged with Elleborus and up- 
on the recovery of his wits to have admittance : the le- 


cond was a controverſie of love, Thejeus and Menelaus 
contending, which had the better right ro Hellen : bur 
Rhadamanthus gave judgement on Menelaus 1de,in reſpect. 
of the manifold labours and perils he had incurd for that 
marriage ſake, whereas Theſeus had Wives enough belide 
co live withall as the ( f) Amazon, ( g ) and the daughters 
of Minos : the third was a queſtion of precedency, be- 


tween (þ) Alexander the ſon of Philip, and G Hannibal the 


Carthaginian , "in which Alexander was prefer'd, and his 
Throne placed- next tothe Elder 7 k) Cyrus the Perſian : 
Inthe fourth place we appeared, and he demanded of us, 
what ireaſon we had, being living men, to take land/in 
that Sacred Countrv,and we told him all our adventures 
in-order as they befell us:then he commanded us to ſtand 


| aſide} and confidering upon it a great while, in che end 


propoſed. it to the Benchers, which were many, and 
among them ( ly Ariſtides the Athenian, furnamed the juſt: 
and when he was provided/what ſentericeto deliver, he 
ſaid, that for our|buſie curioſicy, and needleſs travels, we 
ſhould be accountable after our dearh : bur Brche pre- 
ſent. we ſhould have a time limited for our aboad during 
which we ſhould feaſt the Heroes, and then depart; pre- 


| fixing us ſeven months liberty co conclude our tarriance, 


and no more: then our Garlands fell off from us of 
themſelves, and we Were E 6 and led into the City 
co feaſt with the bleſſed : the City was all of gold, com- 
aſſed with a wall made of the precious ftone Smaragdur, 
which had ſeven gates,every ohie curout'of 4 whole peice 
of timber of Cinamon tree * the pavernent of the*City, 
and all the ground within the walls was'Ivory* the _ 
ples 
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ples of all the gods are builr of Beryll, with large Alcars 
' made all of one whole Amethyſt, upon which they offer 
' their Sacrifices* about the City runneth a River of moſt 
excellent ſweet oiarment, in breadth an hundred Cubirs 
of the larger meaſure, and ſo deep that a man may ſwinr 
| ' in it with caſe : for their bathes, they have great houſes | 
of Glaſs, which they warm with Cinamon: and their 
' bathing tubs are filled wich warm dew inſtead of wacer ; 
' their only Garments are Cob-webs of Purple. colour, 
neither have they any bodies, bur are intaRile and with- 
out fleſh, a meer ſhape and preſentation only : and being 
thus bodileſs, they yet ſtand, and are moved, are intelli- 
gent, and can ſpeak : and their naked ſoul feemerh to 
wander up and down in a corporal likeneſs; for if a 
man touch them nor, he cannot ſay.otherwiſe, but thar 
| they have bodies, alrogether like ſhadows ſtanding up- 
x | right, and not, as they are of a dark colour: no. man 
waxeth any older there then he was before, -but of what 
age he comes thither, ſo he continugs* neither is there 
any night with them, nor indeed clear day: but like the 
twilight towards morning before the Sug be up, ſuch a | 
kind of light do they live in + they know bur one ſeaſon 
of the year which is the Spring, and fcel no other wind 
but Zephirus : the Region flouriſheth wich all ſorts of 
flovvers, and 'vvith all pleaſing Plants fir for ſhade: their 
Vines beS fruit tyvelve times a year,every moneth once; 
| their Pomegranate trees,their Apple trecs, and their other 
fruit, they ſay, bear thirteen times in the year: forin the | 
| moneth called Minoxs they bear tyvice. Inſtead of Whear, | 
| their cars bear them Loaves of bread ready baked, like 
unto muſhrums ; abour thy, City are three hundred three- | 
ſcore and five Wells of vvater, and as many of honey, 
and five hundred of ſvveet ointment, for they areleſs than 
the other: they have ſeven Rivers of Milk, and eight of 
| Wine: they keep their Feaſt vvithour the City, in a field 
| called Ehfrum, vvhich is a moſt pleaſant medovy invi- 
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Toned with; woods of al ſors; ſorhick chatithey ſerve 


As ſoon astheſe have done; there enter a'fecond\quire of | {ir 


_ 


| ani{Pollux, but upox 


= 
for a-fhade cg. All; thar-are inivited;; who ſirupon:beds of 
flowers, and: are waited; upon,;aftd bavye' every thing | 
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heads with.chirping 'noats. ſcatter them» among :them, 


place. Wfe ever. ſince his reconcilement with Helens. | 71.4 
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man- drinks 'to: begin 'the feaſt wichall, which 
inked them ſpend rhe whole timein rfiirrh and high: 
' rer. | L:will allo telare unto you; what Fanious rich 1 
| There! were allrhedemigets, 


 Gawiin that aflocirion.. 

andall wha foughr againſt Troy; excepting {q) Ajux the 

:4£ only, chey told rmepwas rorrhtted if 'the Te- 

gion ns xhe unrighteous > ob'Barbaviias there Was the 
oungpr Cyr; and(r) 20086% _ 

e Tedliatt”. 
there was alſo(u); Dycaigus the Lackdiemdnſut, and * Why. 
coz aft Tells che/Aiberians, add all ithe wiſc ten; tun-! 
leſs ir were qx) Periander, 1ſaw Hfo'B&ira85'the fon of Sv. | 
phroniſcuopratiing with Neſtor ;and GPdlatiles and cloſe. 
by him ſtood '( acinthus rhe” Latiedbinbhiicn, arlJ "the | 
gallaint :Narciſſas,' aid: Hhilles,” 'a91d ehitr 'beatitiful 24 


by him he was 


| favin Jove with Hyuchinthus, forthe diſcol?ſed with Hith 
| morethenall che reft :'for which cauſe "they (hid: "Rha-' 
' damanthas iwas offended. at hitn, and' fide" hitatticd i to 
| chraſt him our of the iſland, if he contitiutd*rs play the 
| fool inthar faſhion and not: give over his idle mannet'of 
o jeſtivg, when he was at theirbanqtiet; Shly (a) Plato 
| oyas :nbt 
* | med;by himſelf ob{crving the fame rule of 1 overnmem 
_ and laws as he had'preſctibed | for them t6-live under 

"|| Ariſtippus and Epicarus'are 
2 Rr they ate the moſt jovial good fellows and the 
-F DS 


preſent, 'for they faid he dwelledin 4 City fra- 


prime men: amongſt! they, 


mpanions' + 'Diagenes, the Sinpean; wa ſo 'far 


| alrered from the'man he was'before, that he married 


-with- Lai the' harlot; -and Wis many ies ſo drunk, 


|that' be: would riſe and datice abont the room, ' a5 2 
Laerr. 3) Sehuller and ſrrom ts Pbagors tr) The re ſecond man Kg, (0) Lo Lewyive to if 0 


x) Who was Rive of 


One <a ant, {y) Necrom, r. - (x Socrates profeſt bi exrredhn, A b le 
| bo noe, wh [: wb) Neg, Fe9 hepa Poſt hnpoer rh {9 cb; wo» he pr dewm 
up 


beſt means ro b;ing 
er ſort in the hrowledg? of goodneſs and vertue ; but his enemies _ - wp worſt conſtruflion of it, 


pobpyen brings bir in here with theſe young and beautiful lads; (a) Such acone as yngels have rey 


man 


— 4 
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man out of his ſences , (b) /ope the Phrygian ſerved 
them for a jeſter , there was nor one Stoick in company 
bur were ſtill buſted in aſcending the height of - vertues 
hilt ; and of (c) chr/ipps, we heard that it was not law- 
ful for him by any means to touch upon the Ifland un- 
till he have the fourth time purged himſelf with Elebo- 
rus . the (d) Academicks,they ſay, were willing enough to 
come, but thar they yer are doubtful, and in ſuſpence, 
and cannot comprehend how there ſhould be any ſuch 
Iſland : but indeed, 1 think they were fearful ro come ro 
be judged by Rhadamanthus, becauſe themſelves have 
aboliſhed all kind of judgemenr:-yet many of them, 
they ſay, had a deſire, and would follow after thoſe thar 
were comming hither, but were ſo floathful as to give ir 
over, becauſe they were noc compreheaſive, and there- 
fore turned back in the midſt of their way; theſe were 
all che men of note that I ſaw there: and amongſt them 
all, Achilles was held to be the beſt man, and next to him 
Theſeus. For their manner of venery and copulation thus 
itis; they couple openly in the eyes of all men, borh 
with females and male kind, and no: man holds it for 
any diſhoneſty : only Socrates would ſwear deeply that 
he accompanied young men in a cleanly faſhion, and 
therefore every man condenaned him for a perjured fel. 
low: and Hydcinthus and Narciſſus: both confeſt other- 
wiſe for all his denial : the women'there are all in com- 
mon, and no man takes exception atir, in which reſpe& 


they are abſolutely (e) the beſt Platonifts in the world : | 


and ſo do the boys yeeld themſelves to ahy mans pleaſure 
without contradition : after I had ſpent two or three days 
in this'manner, 1 went to talk with Homer the Poer, our 
leaſure ſerving us both well, and to know of him what 
countrey man he was;a queſtion with us hard to be reſol- 
ved and he ſaid he could not certainly tell himfelf, (f) be- 
(£) Seven Cities of Greece ftrove for the birth of Homer, which are compriſed is /this ver 


Rhodos, Colophon, Salamis, , Chios, Argos, Athenz. 
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moſt of | 
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_ | cauſe ſome ſaid he was of Chios, jome of Smyrna, and 
\ many.to be of Colophon : but he ſaid indeed, ke was a 


Babylonian, and among his own countrymen notcalled 
Homer þurt Tigranes : and afterwards living as an (g) ho- 
Rage.among the Greaans, he bad therefore that name 
put upon him : then I queſtioned him about thoſe verles 
in his books that are diſallowed, as not of his making, 
whether they were written by him or not, and he told 


me they were all his own, much condemaing (h)' Ze- | 


nodatus, and (h) driſtarchus the Grammarians for their 
weakneſs in judgement : when he had ſatisfied me in 
this, I asked him again (i). why he began the firſt verſe 


of his Poem with anger : and he rold me irfell our fo 


by chance, not upon any premeditation; I alſo defired 


to know of him, whether he wrote his Odyſſes before his 
Tiads, as many men do hold : but he {aid it was not ſo, 
as for his blindneſs which is charged upon him, I ſoon 


found it was far otherwiſe, and perceived-it ſo plainly, | 
that I needed not to queſtion him abour.it -; thus was }- 


uſed to. do; many dayes, when 1 foand him idle, and 
would go ro him, and ask him many queſtions, which 
he would give me anſwer to very ficely : elpecially when 


we talked of a. trial he. had;.in the- Court of Juſtice, | 


wherein he got.the better: for (k) Therfites had preferd 


was acquitted, having ( 1 ) 7yſſes' for, his. advocate; a- 
bout the ſame time came tous (m) Pythaggras, the Sami- 
an, .mho had changed his ſhape now ſeven times, .and 
lived in as many lives, and accompliſhed rhe periods of 
his ſoul : the right half. of his body was wholly :of 
gold : and they all agreed that he ſhould have place a- 
mongft them, bur, were doubttul'whar to call him, Py- 
tbagaras; OL Euphorbus. (n) Empedocles allo came to the 
place, ſcorcht quite over, as if his body had been broild 
upon the 'Embers ; but could not be admitted, for all 


his 
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his great increaty : the time paſing thus along, theday of 
| prizes for Maſteries of a@ivity now approached, which 
| they call(o) Thanatufta the ſetters of them forth were(p) 4- 
| chilles, the fifth rime, and Theſeus the ſeventh time : to re- 
| late the whole circumſtance would require a long dif. 
| courſe : bur the principal points | will deliver: at wraſt- 
| ling, Cars, one of the linage of Hercules,had the beſt,and 
| wan the Garland from 7lyſſes : the fight with fiſts was 
equal berween Arins the Zyyptian who was buried at Co- 
| rixth, and Epius, that combared for it: there was no prize 
appointed for the ( q ) Pancratian fight ; neither do | re- 
| member who got the beſt in running ; but for Poetry, 
though ( 7 ) Homer without queſtion were too good for 
| chem all, yet the beſt was given to (r) Heſiodys : rhe prizes 
were all alike, Garlands plotted of Peacocks feathers. As 
ſoon as the games were ended, news came to us, that the 
damned crew. in the habitation of the wicked, had bro: | 
ken their bounds,eſcaped the Jaylours,and were coming 
| to aflail rhe I{land, led (/ ) by Phalarts the Acragentine By. 
| {pris the Egyptian, Diomedes the Thracian, Sciron, Pitnocamp- 
tes, and others:: which Rhadamanzhns hearing, heranged 
the: Heroes in battle aray upon the Sea ſhore, under the 
leading of Theſeus, and Achilles, and 4jax Telamonius, who 
had now recovered his ſenſes, where they joyned fight : 
but the Heroes had the.day, Achilles carrying himſelf very 
nobly.Socrates alſo, who was placedin the right wing, was 
noted. for a brave Souldier, (.t ) much better than he was 
it his life-time. in the battle at Delim: for when the ene- 
my charged him, he neither fled, nor changed counte- 
nance : wherefore afterwards, in reward of his valour,he 
had.a prize ſet out for\him' on purpoſe : which was a 
beautiful and ſpacious Garden, planted in the Suburbs of 
the City, whertunto he invited many, and diſputed with 


| them there, giving it the name of () Necracademia : then 
dvttthirozn by the Boxdtians, and yan all away. -(u ) Academia was a woody place ahout a mile f 


Lucian !#þes this name which ſignifies the Academy of the dead, 
| 7 we 


70m Athens, 
where Socrates did ſometines meet his Scholars and diipute with them > here Plato was born, and from bence 
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rape of He- 
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we took the vanquiſhed priſoners, and bound them, and 
ſent them back to be puniſhed with greater rorments : 
this fight was alſo pend by Homer, who,at my departure, 

ave methe book to ſhew my friends, which I after- 
wards loſt, and many things elſe beſide : but the firſt 
Verſe of the Poem | remember was this, ( x ) Tell me 
| now, Muſe, how the dead Heroes fought : when they 


zine of bis | OVETCOME in fight, they have a cuſtom to make a feaſt 
Odyfi. 


with ſodden Beans, wherewith they banquet together 


(y) Seerbe | for joy of their Vitory : only (y ) Pythagoras had no 


art with them, bur ſate aloof off, and loft his dinner be- 
cauſe he could not away with Beans. Six months were 
now palt over, andthe ſeventh half way onwards, when 
anew buſineſs was begot amongſt us : for Cynirus the 
ſon of Scintharus, a proper tall young man, had long been 
in love with Helena, and it might plainly be perceived, 
; that ſhe as fondly dored upon him, for they would fill 

be winking and drinking one to another whilſt they 
| were a feaſting, and riſe alone together, and wander up 
and down in the wood : this humour increaſing, and 
knowing not what courſe to take, Cinyrus device was to 
ſteal away Helena, whom he found as pliable to run away 
with him to ſome of the Iſlands adjoyning, either to 
Phello, or Tyroeſſa, having before combined with three of 
the boldeſt fellows in my company, to joyn with them 
| intheir conſpiracy : but never acquainted his father with 
it, knowing that he would ſnrely puniſh him for it: be- 
| ing reſolved upon this, they -watchr their time to put it 


— 


. | in practice: for when night was (come, and [ abſent, 


(for | was faln aflcep at the feaſt): they gave a flip to all 
the reſt, and went away with:Helenato ſhip-board as faft 
as they-could : Meyelaus waking about midnight, and 
finding his bed empty, and his wife gon@; made an out- 
cry,and calling up his brother went to the Court of Kha- 
damanthus : as ſoon as the day appeared, the Scours told 
{them they had deſcried a Ship, which by that time was 
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| cears;-was4o aſharhed of her'felf,- chat'ſhe'would/hor 
| thew her face: ithey alſo tecreed to ſend us packingotiit 
| of che Country, oar prefixed crime being come, ardthar, 


[:vels and.dangers, 1ſhoulkdat laſt recover my Country, 


| gor far off intothe'Sea : the Rhadamunthus ſer out aVel.. 

Fl made of one; whole peice-of timber of Afsbodelus 

| woad,: imand with fifty of che Herves 'ro -purſye wher 

| chem; which. were fo willing on their. way,that by/noon 

| they had overtaken them, newly entred into the Milky 

| Ocean, not fat from Tyroefſat'fo =——— 
kaf- 


| che privy members; and fenvinto thephce oftherwich- 
| ed, there tobe tormented, after they had been 


makbaneſcape::\then rook wetheir Ship and ha 
rerins tvitha chaimof Roſes land broughtic back-apain: | 
Rbugdamantbus firft examined/(dayus and his companions | 


4-wherher they had: any other/Partners' in thisplor, 'and | 


they:confefling none, wereiadjudged to be. tryed! faft (by 


ſcourged 


with rods madeoÞ Mallows* Hina all lubbered with | 


b 


we ſhould ſtay:there no. longer 'then the text motow, 
wherewith I vvas much aggrieved: and/yvept bitrerly "FO 


| leave ſo good a place, and rurn Wanderer again I kneyy | 
not vyhither : but they comforted memuch iticelling | 

| me, that before many years'vyere paſt þſhould be-yvith 

| chem again, and ſhevved mea Chair anda Bed prepared 

||/for me againſt che time co come,near wits perſons 6fthe 


beſt quality : theti vvencl to Rhadamenthuy humbly: be. 
feeching him to rell me'my'furuce forrunes;and rowtirett! 
mein my courſe ; and herold me; rhar after many tra- 


bur would not tell me che"certainzitic. of myrrh; | 
and fthevving me-the Hflands adjoyning, . vwhich'yvert'| 


Thofe neareftare the Iſlands ef the ungodly; wvhich you 
ſce burning all-in-a light fite, »butr the'other fixch is the 


fiveininumber; and a fxaxh a lirtle farther off, he'aid, | 


Iſland of dreams 5 and beyondthat is the Cz) Maid of 
” 


_ 4d 4 a9#0-- "m4 4 « 244.9. elf ai _ 
” + vb . 


Iſland be- 


twrtn the Phoenician and © yrin ſeas 3n whith Calypfo 2 flo ING Es es and Thetis, 
8 1000 PH 


| being Yuecn;entertained.A)yIkes. ik bis travels; avd. falling bi with ber ſeven years. | 
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| 144 Lu-cant's Dialogues. | 
| | Calypſo; vvhich you .cannoriſce from hence 3 vvhen you | 
| | are palt theſe, you:ſhall come into the great Cohrinent, 
| over againſt your. own Country, where you ſhall ſuffer 
| ,manyafflictions, and pals through many Nations; and 
| meet; with meniof inhumane conditions, and atlengrh 


| attain to the other. Continent; , When he had cold me 
| this, he pluckt a root of, Mallows ouriof che ground, and 
| reached itro-me; commanding mein my greateſt perils, 
| ns to,make.my prayers: to.thath: adviling me further, :nei- 
have iater=\| ther (@)to rake in.the fire, with my kite) norto feed up- 
brnegere-!| On F,upines, nor to come: near a Boyy when heispaſi 
an kr || eighteen. years of age: if [ were mnindfu} of this, the hopes 
4716-6. | ould be greas: that I ſhould icomeothe 1Mandagain ; 
and power | then We prepared for our. P Fl .ariddeaſted wich chem 
ft peſ*8'\ atthie'yſualhaur, and nexemorrow:$ went to Homer; in- 
| treating him 10. do ſo /\muckas makean Epigram:of rwo 
| Verſes for me, which he: did:, and Lergfteda pillar of 
; Berglſtone neax unto the Haven; and engraved them upon 


ny. —_ 
——— 
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Amr, | it;: \ the Fpigram; was this * 1 1/1; 

Se gia | S &71 Lk GE: dE YEP TY ts Of! 7% op [N LG ; 
deci, | | { Lucian, the gods beloord did once attain 
Pe? | _ © 1+To'fee all this, and then go home again. 
Iz vial 6 ; p he Wn Fs 
6c mereid 1 


xiv. | Aﬀer,that dayes:tarrying; we pur to Sezz brought onward 
| on our way. by. the. Heroes: whiere/lyſſes clolely coming 
ne Nb | to me, that (5) Penelope might-.nor ſec him, conveyed a let- 
uy,» | r:into my hand co deliver. to. Cabpſo, inthe Ile of 0gy- 
of Neyuane || gia 2; (RYddamantÞ/t alſo ſent.(cy Naplius the Ferry-man 
mone the >| Along With Us, that- if it were our. fortune to pur. into 
Date 7 | choſe Mlands, no. man ſhould lay hands:upon vs; becauſe 
Ka fe!) werwere bent. upon other jmployments: no ſoancr had 

- | we paſt beyond the ſmell; of thar ſweet odour but we felt 
aborrible filthy ſtink, like Pitch and;Brimftone burning, 
carrying an.. intoſerable ſent with it, as if men were broy- 
| ling upon burning Coals : the air vvas dark and muddy, 
. | fromi'vyhich diſtilled a Pitchy kind of devy : vve heard. 


wk allo } 
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Lucian Dialogues. 


{ 


alſo the laſh of the whips, and roarings of the tor- | 


mefited : yer went we not co viſit all the iſlands; but 
that wherein we landed, was of this form : ic was 


wholly compalled about. with ſteep, ſharp and crag- 


Rocks, without either wood or water; yet we made 
a ſhift to ſcramble up among the Clifts, and fo went 
forwards, in a way quite overgrown: with briars- and 
thorns chrough a molk vilanous gaſtly'Countrey, and 
coming art laſt ro.the priſon and place of rorment we 
wandered to {ce.the nature and quality of the ſoile 
which brought forch no other flowers but ſwords and 
daggers, and round abour ir ran certaig. rivers, the firſt 
of dirt, the ſecond of blood, and the innermoſt of burn- 
ing fire which was very broad and unpatlable, floating 


Ca i* 


tyed by private members, and hanging up in the ſmoak; 
but the greateſtrorments of all are inflicted upon: them 
that told any. lyes in their life-time, and-wroze untruly, 


| as (d) Crefias the Cnidian, Herodotus, and many other, 


which I beholding, was put in great hopes that 1 ſhould 
never have any thing. to do there, for 1 donor know 
that eyer I ſpake| any untruth in my life : we there- 
fore returned ſpeedily to our ſhip ( for we could in- 
dure the ſight no longer) and taking our leaves of Nau- 
plius, ſent him back again. A little after appeared the 
iſle, of Dreams near unto us, an obſcure countrey, 
and unperſpicuous to the eye, indued with the ſame 
uality as dreams themſeves are ; for as we drew , 
ic ſtill gave back and fled from us , thac it ſeemed 
| 'X ro 
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hiſtorians. |} 


witneſs . | 
this keflery. 


The Ifland 
and City of | 
Dreams 

deſcribed. 
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| Luc1ans Dialows | 


(ce) Uny& 
Slecp. 


(t) Or 
 Alector. 
See the 

Cock. 


Odyſ.tib. | 
9. V.5 62. 


(g) Hearbs 


procuring 


The zames 
both of 
places and 
perſons 
bere are 
compound 
ed of ſuch 
words 4s 

| ſgnific 
ſomething 
belonging 
to dreams, 
ſleep, or 
to the 
neht. © 


co be. farther off-rhen-ar the firſt, bur in'the-cnd we at-\ 
rained itand entred the haven called (e) Fiypuus, avid ad- , 
joyned to the gate of Ivory,” where- the Temple of 

(t)- 4lef&ryon ftands; and: took land lomewhar late in 
the evening: entring the gate we ſai'many dreartis'6f 
of fandry taſhions.; but 1 will krft' rell you ſornewhar | 
of the City, becauſe no man'ct{e hach writcen any delert- 

prion of ir; only Homer hath 'repichr ita little, but to. 
{mall- purpoſe 3 it is ronnd about invironed. with a 

wood, the trees whereof are exceedinghigh (g)-Poppies, 
and Mandragoras, in'which an infinite! number of owles 
do 'neſtle, and no other birds to be ſeen in the land ; 

near unto 1t is a river running, called by them | Ny&ipo- | 
rs, and at the gates are two wells, the one named Ne- 
gretus; the other Pannychia-; the wall of the City 1s high. 
and of a changeable colour, like anto'the-rainbow'; in. 
which arc foure gates , though: Homer: ſpeaks bur of | 
| ewo : for there are two which look roward the fields of | 
'Sloath, the one made of iron, the other of potters clay, 
chrough which thole dreams 'have paſlage, thar''repre- | 


behold the haven and the ſea, of which the one's 


at. \' As we entredthe City, on the right hand ſtands | 
| the Temple of che Night, whom wich Ae&tryon, they | 


tis. a. Me 


| reverence above all the gods; for he hath alſo a'Tem:- | 
ple built for him, near unto the haven : on the left | 
hand ſtands the pallace of Sleep : for he is the Sove: 
raign King over them all, and hath depured rwo -great 
Princes to govern' under him, namely Taraxioz the 
{on of Matevenes, and Putocles the fori' of Phantafion : 
in the middeſt of the Market-place is a well, by- them. 
| called Carectis, and rwo temples adjoyning, rhe one 
of falſhood, the other of'truch, which havecither of 


» 


| them. a private C<cll - peculiar to the"'Prieſts; and an 


preſent fearful, bloody and cruel marcers; che other two | 


made of horn, the other of 1vory, which we went-in ! 


OT —  — — 
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Oracle, ia which the chief Propher' is Antipho, 
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Lucian Dialogues. 

the interpreter of dreams, who was preterd by ſleep to | 
| that place of dignity : chele dreams are-not all alike ei- ' 
ther in nature, or ſhape : for ſome of them are long, 
beautiful and pleaſing ; others again are as ſhort and de- 
formed : ſome make ſhew to be of gold, and others to 
be as baſe and beggarly : fome of them had wings, and 
were of monſtrous forms ; others let out in pomp as it 
| were in a triumph, repreſenting the apparences of Kings, 
Gods, and other perſons; many of them were of our 
acquaintance,for they had been ſeen of us before, which 

came to us and ſaluted us as their 'old friends; and 

crook us and Jull'd us aſleep, and feaſted us nobly and 

courteoully, promiſing befide- all other entertainment 
which was ſumptuous and' coſtly, to make us Kings 
and Princes; ſome of them broughr us' home to our 
| own countrey to ſhew+us our frierids there, and' came 
back with us the next morrow ; thus we ſpent thirty 
dayes and as many nights among them, _— and | 
| feaſting all the while, untill a ſudden clap of thunder 

| awakned us all, and we ſtarting up, provided ourſelves 
of victuals,and took ſea again, and on the third day land- | 
ed in Ogygia. But upon the way opened the letter I was 
' todeliver,and read the Contents, which were theſe **©* 7/- ou 
| * yſſes to ( alypſo ſendeth gitering;this ist&giye you co'un- 
« derſtand,thar after my deparcure from-you, in the veſſel 
| © I madein haſte for my ſelf, I luffered ſhipwrack, and 
«© hardly eſcaped by the help of Leuchothea into'the:coun- 
© trey of the:Phekcks, who lent me ro mine own home, 
« where I found many that were wooers to my wie, 
« and riotoully conſumed may means , bur I flew them | | 
« all,and was afterwards kill'd my lelf by.my ſon (h) Te- | 6/% 
« legonus, whom | begat of (irce,& am now inthe iſland by bas me 
* of the bleſſed, where 1daily repent my ſelf forrefuling | ja te " 


Was, Ira 
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' MOTELS _ = vell'd to 
Ithaca to ſee ls father, but being hept bach by the guard, and not ſuffered tq bayve admittance, be ſlew 
certain of them, and at length Ulyſses being drawn thither by the tumult, Telegonus not hnowing who be was, 
g or antly flew bim, , | PRE | 
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| *colive with you, and forſaking the immortality pro- 


« ferred. me by you : butif I can ſpie a convenient time, 
* I willgivethem all the ſlip and. come to you ;: This 
Was the effe&t of the letter with ſome addition concern- 
ing us, that we. ſhould have entertainment ;; and far 
had I not gone from the ſea, but I found ſuch a cave'as 


| Homer peaks of, and ſhe her felt working bully at her 


wool, when.ſhe had received the letter, and brought us 
in, ſhe began to weep and take on grievoally, but af- 
terwards ſhe called ,us to meat, and made'us very good 
chear, asking us many queſtions concerning' /lyſſes and 


| Penelope; whether ſhe was ſo -beautiful and magdeſt, as 
' Vigſſes had often before bragged of her; and we made 


her ſuch anſwer,.as we thought would give her beſt 
content 3 and departing to our ſhip, repoled our ſelves 
near, unto the ſhoar, and:in the morning put to ſea, 
where we were taken with a violent ſtorm, whichitoft 
us two.dayes together, and:on the third we fell among 
the. Colacynthopiratays,.: theſe -are a wild 'kind of :men , 
that jflue. out, of the I{lands: adjoyning, and prey upon 


| paſſengers , and. for their ſhipping bave mighty great 
| goyrps.,;{zx cubirs 3n; length, which they make hollow 
'' | when they are; ripe, and gtanfe out; all that is within 
| chem, anduſsthe-rindes for-fhips, making their -maſts 


of reeds, and their ſailes.of the gourd leaves, Theſe ſer 


{| upon us with ewo ſhips furniſhed and fought with us, 


and wounded many, caſting 'at us inſtead; of ſtones, the 
ſeeds i of thoſe. gourds : the fight wa% continued with 
equal fortune, untiþabout noon, at whichcime,. behind 
the Colocynthopiratans we elpicd-the Caryoiautans coming 


| on, whoas it appeared, were enemies ito the other: for 


-| when they ſaw them approach, they forfook us, and 


turned aboutto fight with them, and.in the 'mean ſpace 


+ = | we hoiſt faile and away, leaving them together by 
+ [the ears, and no doubt bur the Caryonaxtans had the 


better of the day, for they exceeded in number, having 


—_—y = Y — 


five | 
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| be aſſaulted onthe ſuddain : and good cauſe we had : for 
{| when their Riders gat upon their backs, would neigh 


| like Horſes; when they were come near us, they divi- 


| the, moſt of them wounded. Abour midnight, | the Sea 


| acother, in which were five hundred egs, every one big- 


| in peiges, and cut out a young one that. had no feathers, 


ment, on the ſtern of our Ship; ſuddenly fluſhc our vvith 


five Ships well furniſhed; and their Veſlels. of greater 


ſtrength, for they are made of Nut-ſhels: cloven'.in the | 


midſt and cleanſed, of which eyery half is fifteen fadom | 


in length : when we were got out of ſight, we were care- | 
ful for the curing of our hurt men, and from. that time | 
forwards, went no more unarmd, fearing continually to 


before ſunſeiting ſomerwenty men or thereabout, which | 
allo, were Pirats, made towards us tiding upon. mon: | 
ſtrous great Dolphines, which carried them ſurely : and 


dedthemlſelyes, ſome on the one ſide,. and ſome on the 
other, and flung at us with dried Cuttle-fiſhes, and the 
eyes of Sea-crabs : but when we ſhot at them again and 
hurccthem, they would not abide ir, but fled to the Iſland 


being calm,we fell, before we were aware,upon a migh- 
ty. great (i) Alcyons neſt, in.compals no leſs chan threeſcore 
furlongs, in which che Alcyon her ſelf failed, as fhe was 
hatching her eggs, in quantity almoſt c_—_— the neſt: 
for, when ſhe rook her wings, the blaſt of her feathers 
had like:to have overturned our Ship, making a lament- 
able noile as ſhe flew along : as ſoon as it was day, we 
got upon it, and found it ro be a neſt, faſhioned.like a 
great lighter, with trees platted and wound one within 


ger:thana tun of Chios meaſure, and ſo-near their time of 
hatching, that the young Chickens might be ſeen, and 
began.to cry ::then with an Ax vve hevved one ofthe cgs | 


—— — — 


vvhich yet vyas bigger than cyventy of our Vultures : 
yvhen'yve had gone ſome tvvo hundred: furlongs from 


this-neſt, fearful prodigies, and ſtrange tokens appeared | 


unto. us * for the carved Goole that flood for an orna- 


feathers 
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feathers and began to cry : Scintharus our Pilot, that was | 
2 bald man, in an inſtant was covered with hair : and 
which was moreſtrange then all the reſt, the Maſt of our 
Ship began ro budd out with branches and to bear fruir 
at the top, both of Figs, and great cluſters of Grapes, but 
not yer tipe: upon the fight of this, we had great cauſe 
to be troubled in minde, and therefore beſought the gods 
to avert from us the evil that by theſe tokens was por- 
tended : And we had not paſt full out five hundred fur- 
longs, but we came in view of a mighty wood of Pine- 


trees and Cypreſs, which made us think it had been land, 


when it was indeed a Sea of infinite depth, planted'with 
trees that had no roots, but: floated firm and upright, 
Randing upon the water : when we cameto it,and found 
how the caſe ſtood with us, we knew not what to do 
with our ſelves : to go forwards thorow the trees was 
altogether impoſſible, they vvere ſo thick, and grevv ſo 
cloſe together ; and to turn'again vvith ſafety, vvas as 


much unlikely ; I therefore got me up to the top of the 


| higheſt tree to diſcover if I could vyhat vvas beyond;and 
1 = the bredth of the vvood to be fifty furlongs or 


thereabout, and then appeared another Ocean to receive 
us ; vvherefore vvethought it beſt co aſſay colift up our 
$hip upon the leaves of the trees vvhich vvere thick 
grovvn, and by that means pals oyer if it vvere poſsible 
to the other Ocean 3 and ſo vveglid: for faſtning a ftrong 
cableto our Ship, oe vvound it about the tops of the 


| trees, and vvith much ado poiſed it up to the height, and | 


placing it upon the branches, ſpred our fails, and vvere 
carried as it were upon the Sea,dragpging our Ship after us 


by the help of the vvind vvhich fer it forvyards:at vyhich 
time, a Verſe of the Poet Antimachus came to my remem- 
brance, vvherein he ſpeaks of ſailing over tops of trees : 
vvhen yve had paſt over the vvood, and vvere come to 
the Sea again, vve let down our Ship in the ſame manner 


as we took it up : Then ſailed we forwards in a pure 
and 


- OO —— — 
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{ mcans:. whereupon weiſtroke {ail .and our Shipftait ups * 
{| ona ſudden, when it was at the pits/brim reatyito rum: | 
| ble in: and we ſtooping down tolook into-ir;orhoughr | 

| iscould be nolets chan a thoufand furlongs: deep; moſt : 
| fearful and. monſtrous to behold ,forirhewarer floods; | 


_— 


," which We rhought co have been: lome Heatd of Cartle, 
| andgoing forwards, fell upon choſe men, whoeſpying 


| jgrhe reſt fled rowards the Sea : then we all armed our 


| aand a far off, we: perceived a bridge of water! which to : 
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and clear ſtream, untill :we came::to ah exceeding great i 


waters, a$many-rimes is upon land where-we ſee gear. 
clif;s made inthe. ground by. carthquakesiznd, other | 


Gulf or trench 'in the Sea, made bythe 'dtvifion: of'the | 


is were divided.into two! parts; burtdoking on our right- | 


our.ſeeming,. did joya the rwo Scas rogether;' and crofs 
over from the one to the other : wherefore we laboured 
with/Oars to get unto ir, and. over it we went; .and'with 
rauch ado got tothe further fide, beyond alt-our expe- 
Etation- Thena.calm, Sca received us, and in it we found 
4x iſland, nor very grear, bur inhabiced with unſociable 
people; for.in t were dwelling wild men named Buce- 


phalians, that had horns on their heads like thepicture.of 

(c) Mingtawris * where we went aſhore to look' for freſh | 
water and victuals, for-ours was allſpent : and there we 
found watey cnough, bur: nothing elec appeared; only 
we heard 4 great bellowing and roaring a litcle way off, 


us; chaſed us back again, and took:three of our compa- 


ſelvss, not ineaning to leave our friends unrevenged, and | 


\ | ſex;inpon the Bucephalians, as they were dividing the fleſh | 


of them thar. were lain, and put .chem all co flight, - and: 


; pirlued after chem ; of whom we killed fitry;” and two | 


(c) 4mon- 
ſier who 


was half a | 
Bull 1 


balf a Manz 
begotten on 
Paſirhae 
the wife of 
Minos 

K'ng 0 

C ==y by 
a Bx[t with. 
which ſhe 

fell in love, 


8c. 
Ovid Mer. 


: we took; alive, and ſo returned: with our pritoners,' bur | | 


food we could find none: ' then cthe:company. yvere all 
earneſt vyich me to: killrboſe whom wehadtaken : bar | 
1 &id nor like ſo well of ithar,: thinking ir becrer . ro keep * 

them in bonds, until. Embaiſadours-fhould'comie from | 
Wet | | ' the | 


} 
! 


— a————_—_ 
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- | ryvo Dolphines together, and drive them on, (perform- 


| 589, as it ſeemed, only by women which could ſpeak the ' 


a | 


| As they lie upon. their backs:inthe water and their privy 


fir for. ſuch a purpole, they faſten thereto a ſail,and hold- 
| ingtheir WE in their. bands,when the Wind hath taken 
it, are.carryed&up and down; as pleate themleives : after 
theſe followed others ridingupon Cork , -tor they yoak 


ing themſelves the place of a Coach-man)- vvhich draw 
the Cork along after them * theſe never offered ys any vi-. 
olence, nor once ſhunned our {ight, bur paſt along in our 
company, without fear in.a peaceable manner,wondring 
at the greatneſs of. our ſhip,. and beholding. it on every 
ſide. At evening vve arrived upon a ſmall t{land,inhabi- 


Greek language :. for they came. unto us, pave us their 
hands, and ſaluted us, allartired like wantons, beautiful, 
and young, wearing long-mantles down to the foot : the 
{land was called Cabalujz; and the City Fzdamardia * ſo. 
the.women received -us,andevery one of them took aſide 
one of ys for her ſelf, and made him her gueſt :. but [ 
pauſing a little upon. it (for my heart miſgave me) look- 
ed narrowly round about, and ſaw the bones of many 
b men, 


OW" y o— 


ons © 
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men, and the ſculls lying together in a cornet ; yet I 
thought not good ro make any ftir, orro call my” com: | 
| pany about me, or to-/put on armes ': but taking the | 
mallow intro my hand, made my earneſt prayers thereto, 
that | mightelcape our of thoſe preſenc perils :i'within a 
while after, when the ſtrange female came' ro-Waitupon 
me, | perceived ſhe had hot the legs -of a' woman, but | 
the hoofs of an Atle , whereupon I drew my ſword, 
and taking faſt hold of her, bound her, and examined 
her upon the point; and ſhe choughyunwillingly, con- | 
feſt that they were ſca-women, called Ondfceleans, and | 
they fed upon ſtrangers thar travelled that way , for ſaid 
ſhe, when we have madethem drunk, we go co bed to 
them, and in their ſleep, make a hand of them: I hear- | 
| ing this, lefr her bound in the place where ſhe was, and 
went up to the 10of of the houſe, where I made an our- 
cry, and called my company to me, and when they were | 
come together, acquainted them with -all:thaty had | 
heard, and ſhewed them the bones, and brought them 
in.to her that was bound, who ſuddenly was'tiiraed into. 
water, and could not be fyar; -notwicthſtanding'1 chruft | 
my ſword into the water, torſee what would *ome of ir, | 
and it was changed into:blood* then we miadet all the 
-baſte we could'ro our ſhip, and gor us awayariff as foon | 
as it was clear day, we' had fight of the mainland, | | 
which we judged to be:the Counttey oppoſite'to our | 
Continent : whereupon! we worſhipped, and taade out | L.« 
prayers, and:took counſel what was: now wo be done . 
ſome thoughc it beſt, onlyro: go'aland; ahU#f6 return 
back again : others thoughtir better ro-leave' our ſhip. 
there,and march into the mid land;to try whitthie Inha- 
bicants would do ; but whileſt we were: upon' this cot» 
fulration a violent ſtorm fell upon us,. which drave our | 
ſhip againſt the ſhoar,and'burſt it all in pieces,and with | 
much ado. we all ſwam to land with «our arms, every | 
man catchirig what he could lay hands on , Theſe are all 
i Y \ the 


4 
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the occurrences I can acquaint you withall, cill the rime | 


of our landing both in the ſea, and in our courſe to the 
Iſlands, and in theair , and afcer that in the Whale, 


and when we came out again, what betide unto us a- 


mopg the Heroes, and among the dreams, and laftly 


| among, the Bucephalians, and the Oneſceleans : what paſt 


upon land, the next Books ſhall deliver. - 


TIMON 


— 


OR THE 
MAN-HATER. 


DJ Zupiter, that art alſo (a) called Philius, and Xeni. 
&þ «,and Heterins, and Epbeſtius, and Aſteropetes, and 
' Hercins, and Nepbelegeretes, and Erigdupus, and | 


| know. aot how many names elſe, which. the brain-fick 
| Poets have been uſed to purupon thee, eſpecially when 
| they want words to make up_their Meeter ; for then 
| thou art'a plain alias diftus among them, and they call 


thee they: care. not what, wherewith thou ſupporteſt 
the ruines of their Rythmes, and cloſeſt up the crannies 
of their Verſes ; whats now become of thy fiery flaſhes 
of lightaing, chy clattering claps of thunder, and thy 
dreadful horrible terrible thunderbolt ? all theſe are 
now cometo nothing, no more eſteemed than a Poe- 
tical fume, were it nat for the noiſe of their narnes only , 


| 2nd that renowned far fetching engine of thine, that was 
| xeady atall aflayes, Il know not by what means is now 


utterly quencht and coold : not'the leaſt ſpark of wrath 


| reſerved to be darted our againſt malefaQors : No knight 
| of the paſt,nor comon perjurer but ſtands more in dread 
| of che dead [nuff of a candle than of the all conſuming 


hear 


—__—— 


— —  — ! 
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hear of thy thunderbolt,and they make no more account 
of it, than of a dark torch held over their heads, that 
yields neither fire nor ſmoak, and think all the hure it 
can do them, is to fill them with ſurr. This made 
(b)-Salmoneus already preſume to an{wer thee again with 
Thunder : a bold daring Braggadochia, that knew how 
cool Foves anger would be well enough : for how 
ſhould ir be otherwiſe , thou being ſurpriſed with fo 
dead a ſleep as if thou hadft eaten (c) Mandrakes,neicher 
able to hear them that commir perjury, nor ſee them that 
| are aQtors of villany,bur art either fo purblid or ſo hood- 
winkt that thou eanſt di\cern nothing that is done, and 
thy ears as deaf as a doting old mans! Indeed when thou 
waſt in thy younger blood, & hadft thy ſpirits abour thee, 
& thy choller apt co be ſtirred, chon didſt work wondets 
againlt thoſe that were unjuſt and'violent, and wouldeſt 
| never take any truce, or come to any compoſition with 
them, bur thy thunderbolt was ever in ation, thy rarger 
: ready brandiſhed thy cempelt roared,thy lightning flathr 


' amain to ferch them off ac length; thy earth-quakes were 


| 
| 
he 
| 
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So 


like riddles,thy ſnow fell down by heaps.and haileſtones 
as big as rocks, and to te!] thee home indeed, thy ſhoures 
of rain were all impernous and violenr,every drop as big 
as a river,which ſuddenly made ſuch a (d) Deucalion that 
all chings were drencht under the floods, and ſurely one 
ſmall cask remained to arrive at (e) Licoreus, which pre- 
ſerved a poor ſpark of humane ſeed for the generation of 


_ - ——— 


— — —— 


juſt reward of thy ſluggiſhneſs:for no man now doth fa- 
crifice unto thee, or ſo much as ſera garland upon thy 
 head,unlels ic beflghtly ar che games of Olympus, holding 
it no matter of duty neicher bur only for form & faſhion 
lake; & in a while, they will make thee,chat arc the prime 
. Metropolitan of all che gods, ro become a ſecond (tf) Sa- 


_ —_ _ 


(b) True 
Hiſt, 1.2 d. | 


(c) Ibid. 
IS 


greater milchiefs. Wherefore thou.reapkſt ar their hands a | 


DE — 


(d) The 

gezcral de- 
{uge Ovid. 
Mer. 1. 1. 


place where 
Deucalion 
and Pyr- 


( e) The | 


rha e/ca- | 
ped from 
the flood. 


(4) Tbe 
father of 
of Jupiter 


turn, and utterly deſpoitthee of thy ſoveraignty; I forbear 


rorell how often times they have rob'd thy temples, yea 


Y 3 | | how 


Þ — 


and th:own 
by him out 
f bis hing- 


F 
dom, 
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| | | how ſome have been ſo bold, as to lay hands on thy {3- i, 
cred perſon in the Olympian Temple, whilft thou, the 

| high and mighty thunderer, wouldelt nor take fo much ' 

| pains as to waken a dog, or call neigbours abour thee | 

| to help to apprehend them, when they were all prepa- : 

ring to run away; but thou, that worthy wight,thar hadft | 

(6)% | confounded the Giants, and vanquiſhed the (g). Tirans, | 

ſors of | farſt til} and didſt nothing, whillt (h they clipe thy | 


der other | hajr round about thy head, and yet hadft a thunderbojc | 
Anas | in thy hand, ten cubits long ar the leaſt: Whea ſhall 


| 
War a= 


7 Ju- | this ſupine carele{neſs come to an end,good Fupiter ? and | 


{ 


pier. | when wilt thou revenge thy (elf upon ſo great 1njufti. e 2 | 
(h) 4 rear 
proveb | how many * Phaethons ? how many Dexcalions would | 


zmportin 


exireorde- | ſuffice to purge this immeſurable abuſe of life ? for to | 


: 


as, ol omit other men, and cometo my ſelf, that have. fer fo | 
Lug, many Athenians afloat, of miſerable beggars have made 


them wealthy men, and ſuccoured all that craved al: : 
fiſtance at my hands, nay rather poured our my riches | 
by heaps todo my friends good,yer when by that means | 
I grew poor and fell into decay, I could never be ac- | 
knowledged by them, nor they once fo much as caſt an 
eyetowards me, who before crouched and-kneeled unto ' 
me, and depended upon my beck. 1f 1 chance to meet : 
with any of them upon the way, they paſs by me as 
though I were a grave ſtone, laid over ſome man thar | 
had been dead long before,and now worn to pieces, and | 
will not tarry ſo much as to read the inſcription. Others, | 
if they ſee me afar off, will turn aſide and rake another | 
way, as if I were ſome'diſmal and unluckie object to be 
| lookt upon; who, not long before, had been their | 
founder and benefa&tor. Theſe indignities have made ! 
me betake my ſelf to this ſolirary. place, to cloath my | 
ſelf in this leather garment, and labour in che earth | 
for four half-pence a day, here praftiſing Philolo- } 
phy, with ſolitarineſs and my mattock , and think 1 

{hall gain enough by the match, in that I ſhall have no | 


| { | Sober 


—_— 
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ſight of many that are rich men withour deſert: for thar | 

would grieve me more then all the reft. Now therefore | 

thou ſon of Saturn and Rhea,ſhake off ar the length, (/)this | condi 
rofound and dead {leep, wherein thou haſt laid drow : v.z. 0 

ling longer than ever did (m) Epimenides : give thy thun- | (w) 2:o- 

derbolr a freſh hear, or ſer whole mount Oeta on fire to | 51,74, 

make it hot : deliver ſome ſhew of a luſty and youthful | #-/#ir 


Fupiter, unleſs it be true indeed that the Cretans tell of So 
ce petal 

thee, and of thy Sepulcher. ; loek Sands 

Fupiter. Who may he be, Mercury, that makes ſuch ex- | 55; www” 


clamation in the Country of Athens, at the foot of mount | {42 


| 7) Hymettus ? a miſerable poor wretch he ſeems to be, | 4 
clad all in Leather, and by the, a&tion of his body it ap- | =: raked 


PEArS he is digging in the earth : yet 1 find he hath rongue fil = 


ſeven years 


at will and boldneſs enough to uſe it : is he not one of | {;3% ; Mr 
theſe Philoſophers ?. for none but they would be ſo im- rad. LE 


pioully blaſphemous againſt us. (n) Icaro- 
Mercury. Why Father, know you not Timon, the ſon of Th Ci 
opbers 


| Echecratides the Colytrean ? this is hethat hath often enter- | 3;*/31e- 
tained us with Sacrifices of the beſt ſort : that was ſo rich | *** 
"yams : gainſt the 
of late, that he offered whole Hecatombs unto us : with | 94: 


See Icaro- 
whom we were wont to have {o good chear at the feaſts | men. 
. | | | (0) Icaro- 
of ( 0) Diafta. men, ſ, 


Fupiter- Ah us, what an alteration is this! that good man, 
that cich man, that had ſo myny friends,how came heto 
be in ſuch a caſe , miſerably diſtreſſed, fain to dig and la- | 
bour for his living as appears by holding fo heavy a-mat- | 


rock in his hands! - | 
Mercury. Soine ſay his bounty undid him, and his kind- | 
neſs, and commiſeration towards all that craved of him: | 
but in plain terms, it was his folly, ſimplicity and indi- | 
ſcretion in making choice of his friends, not knowing | 
that he beſtowed his liberality upon Crows and Wolves, | 
that tare out the very entrails of that miſerable man, like | 
ſo many Vultures : he took them for men that loved him | 
well, and ſuch as came to him for good will, when they | 

took | 


.* 
_— 
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crook pleaſure in nothing bur devouring, eating of the 
fleſh to the bare bones : and it there were any marrow 
remaining within, they would be ſureto ſuck ir out clean 
| befotethey went away, and ſo leave him withered and 
quite cit up by- the roots, raking no knowledge of him 
afterwards, nor once looking towards him, bur will be 
{ure to be far enoiigh off when they ſhould help him, or 
| |dothe like by him again : this hath made him as you ſee, 
betake himſelf to his Mattock and his Pelt,and forlaking 
the City-for very ſhafne, works in the held. for day 
wages,. half mad: with *melancholy to chink upon his 
| misfortunes,and to ſeerhem that were made by hum, pals 
along ſo proudly, thafrhey will rake no notice of the 
name of {imon if they hear.it pronounced unto them. 
Fupiter.  T his'man muſt nor be unremembred, nor let 
alone ſo: 'I find he had cauſeto complainupon his grie- 
| vances: and therefore. if: we alſo ſhould be careleſs of 
_ | him, weſhould do as thoſe damned flatterers have done, 
| and be unmindful of a man that bath Sacrificed fo ma- 
| ny droves. of Oxen and Goats unto us upon our Alrars, 
that the ſavour of them ſticks in my noſtrils cothis day : 
(p)Ia- | but my (p ) buſineſs hath been ſo urgent, and [| have had 
ronP* | fo much ado with perjurers, oppreſlors, and thieves, be- 
fidethe fear I ſtand in of Temple-robbers ; who are ma- 
ny in number and hard to be preventedithat have had 
| no leaſure fora long time to tarn mine eyes another 
See Jupi- | way, or ſo much-as look towards the Country of Athens, 


rers iþeech 


aguinl the | eſpecially ſince Philoſophy ,and contentious diſputations 
hers in the | have been in requeſt amongſt them : bur of neceſſity 
m9" | muſt either fit ill and op mine ears, or apply my ſelf to 
them, whilſt with open mouths they make much ado 
about vertue, and incorporalities, and ſuch like rifles, 
\ which was the cauſe we could not have that care of | 

' him, as of a man no way ill deſerving ; but now Mercu- 

(The god. ry, take (q) Plutus with you-and repairto him with all | 
ſpeed, and let. Plutus take treaſure along with him alſo, 


among the * 
and 


| 
1 
Heathen, | 


— OO — ED  -  —— — — —— ———————_— 
—— 
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{ fire, and it ſelf was almoſt broke in pieces againſt a rock: 
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as to force them out of his doors by violence. - As for 
thoſe flatterers, and the ingratitude they have expreſt ro- 
wards him, we will conſider of it another time, and they 
{hall be ſure to pay for it, as ſoon as my thunderbolr is 
in caſe : for two of the greateſt tines of ic were broken 
or blunted the other day,when I dartcd it furiouſly ar the 
Sophilter (r) Anaxagoras, who was perſwading his Schol- 
lers that we were no gods: but I miſt of my mark, for 


| Pericles held up his hand before him ; and ic ſtrake fide- 


wiſe into the Temple of Caſtor and Pollux, which ic ſer on 


but for the preſent, it will be plague enough unto them, 
to fee Timon rich again. 

Mercury: This itts to be clamorous, importunate, and 
bold, not only among them that plead for matter of 
right, buris uſeful alſo, it ſeems, to men in their prayers, 
Now muſt Timon from a poor beggerly wretch, be made 
a rich man again for his exclamation ſake * and his auda- 
city in prayer hath made Fupiter turn his eye towards 
him, whereas if he had digged in ſilence, he might have 
digged long enough and never have been looked upon. 
Plutus, For my part Fupiter, to be plain with you, [ will 
not come at him, WIE” 
Fapiter, Why ſo, good Plutus, knowing it is my plea- 
lure ? | 
Plutus, Becaule he hath uſed meill, Fuptter, drave me 
out of his doors, and cut me into a thouſand ;peices ; 
chough I had evermore been a true friend to his Father, 
yet would he needs caſt me out of his houfe, as it were 
with a fork, or as men would caft fire out of their hands: 
ſhould go againto him,to be ſcattered among flatterers, 
Paraſites, and Harlots ? ſend me to thoſe men, Fupiter, 
that are ſenſible of my worth, and will be careful of me, 
that honour me, and are in love with me : as for ſuch 


and ler them both makecheir abode with Timon, and not | 
| deparc wich him lightly, unleſs he will again be ſo good 


tated 
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| on on Gods name, becaule they have prefer'd her before 


| much thou art to be' preferd before poverty : bur this is 


| chat thou waſt ſhut up by them under lock and key ;with 
| their Seals ſer upon thee ſo lure, that it was-impolsible 
| forthee to put out'thy head into the light, or once look a- 


; broad : this haſt thou been wont ro complain of to me, | 
{and to rell me, that thou . waſt almoſti Rifled in extream 
i darkneſs, which 'made thee look fo pale:and wan; to be i 
| filled with carcand anxiety, that thou didſt threaten to 


— 


unity: thou diditmake a ſhew then as if thou choughtlt 


— — —  — 


grols-headed gulls as thele, let poverty be their compani- 


us, and from her hands let them receive a Leather Pelc 
& aMarttock and content themlelves,like miſerable men, 
to carn four halt-pence a day, thar have erſt thought ic 
nothing ro caſt away gifts of-ren talents worth ar a time. 
Fupiter. Timon will ule thee fo 'no more: his Matcock | 
trow, hath tutor'd him well enough for that : and the 
creek he hath caughr in his back can teach him, how 


Rrangetoimy ear, and thou ſheweſt thy ſelt roo roo que- 
rulons,and to be apr to cormplain-how ever the world go: 
Now: thou crieft out upon-Timen,who ſet his doors wide 
open to thee, and ſuffered thee to walk at pleaſure with- 
out reſtraint, or conceiving any jealous opinion of thee, 
whereas at other times thou haſt found fault with the 
contrary: how thou hadſt been uſed by rich men, ſayin, / 


run away from them,ifever thou couldfſt find afir opor- 


thy ſelfto be in great extremity to be conſtrained ro lead 
a Virgins life like a ſecond ( /) Danae, :kepr in a clofer of 
Braſs or [ron, there to be fed up with intereſt money and 
reckonings under the cuſtody of exa& and crue]'keepers : 
thou wouldft tel me how: ftrange- and-abſurd a courſe 
they. took, who loving thee ſo renderly, and it/being in 
their-power to have fruition of thee, yer durſt not adven- 
rure upon thee, nor uſe their loves freely, though' they 


| keep thee, and their eyes continually -bent upon the Seal 


were Lords over thee, but kept themſelves waking to 


| a ma | 
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and the bolt withour winking ; and thought in fo do- 
ing they enjoy dghee well enough, not in having bene- 
fic of thee themſelves, bur in barring others from ha- 
ving any pat in thee, ® like the dog in the manger, that 


horſe ro have any, thou would(t allo deride that parſi- 
mony and warineſs, and which was more ſtrange than 
all the reſt, to ſee how jealous they were eyen of them- 
ſelves, not: knowing that ſome roguiſh ſervant or coſen- 
ing ſteward, or cheating Schoolmaſter ſhould ſecretly 
incrude himſelf, and domineer over that unlucky and 


money, by the poor dim light of a dry ruſh candle , 
How can this hang together, to complain ſo much of 
them, and now to find fault with the contrary ? 

Plutus. If you will rightly conceive of it, [ think I may 
be well excuſed in blaming them borh , for as Timons un- 
thriftineſs & careleſneſs may be a ſtrong argument how 
lictle account he made of me, ſo, they that keep me pri- 
ſoner, ſhut up in darknels under lock and key, to have 
me grow. bigger, fatter and grofler by their careful kee- 
dinels, nor once ſo much as touching me, or bringing 
me to light, leſt I ſhould be ſeen of any, 1 hold them no 
better then fondlings and abuſers of me, in luftering me 
to. be eaten with ruſt,that never did them any wrong;not 
| conſidering that they muſt ſhortly take their farewell of 
me,-and leave me to ſome other fortunate man. I nei- 
ther commend theſe, nor thoſe that are ſo ready to be rid 
| of me, but they that take a moderate courſe between 
both, which is beſt of all, and ncither altogether ab- 
ſtain from me, nor be utterly laviſh of me , conſider of 
it, but-chus, good Fupiter : if a man ſhould joyn himſelf 
in marriage with a young wite, fair,and beautiful, and 
then carry no eye over her, but ſuffer her to gad abroad 
at her pleaſure night and day,and accompany with every 
one that would ; nay more, ſhould offer to perſwade her 
2M : oO 


could neither cat barley himlelf, nor ſuffer che hungry | 


unlovely owner, whilſt he fate watching his intereſt | 


* P;overb, 


This Dia- | 
logue 3s 


for the moſt 
part an 
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of Ariſto- 
anes bs 
lucus. 
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conjures | andallure all hecould ro come and viſmher, could ſuch 

a man be thought to loye his wife 2? Iam ſure, Fuptter, 
you will never ſay ſo, that have fo often. been in love 
your ſelf. Again, if a man ſhould joyn in wedlock with 
| an honeſtwoman, and bring her to his own home, with 


purpole ro beger children of her, and then neither rouch 


damſel, nor ſuffer any other to comeat her, or ſo much 
as to look upon her, but keep her a Virgin, under-lock 
and key, unfruittul and barren, and- profeſs himlfelt to 
love her dearly, and gives inſtance of no leſs by- the 
(:)»%i< | Ct) palenel(s of his complexion, the fading of his fleſb, 


are the 


Gmpen:s | and the hollownels of his eyes, may not he be well 


| 79. | thoughtrco be out of his wits, it being in his powerto 


| do the part of an husband, and take fruition of his mar- 


gin to pine and wither away as a Nun ina cloiſter all the 
dayes of herlife ! Thos is it that I complain upon, when 
ſome diſgracefully kick me out of doors, conſume and 
| exhauſt me idly, others keep me faſt in-fetters, as if | 


} 


| were ſome fugitive ſervant. 


| Fupiter, Let neither of theſe ſorts-of men trouble thy pa- 
bs ine  tience, they both arc plagued according as they deſerye : 


{ /-z of Ju- ; the one like (1) Tantalas, neither cat nor drink, though 


iter and 
þ 


lard fo | their mouth be dry, but continue till gaping upon their 
ther of P:= | gold ; the other like: © Phineus; have their 400d ſnarcht 


lops, «and |þ F as «pp? 

£-ondfarber | UL of their very chops bythe (x) Harpies, before they 
mennon (| £2 {wallow it down. ; bur for your part, get 'you pack- 
laus, who | ing to Timon, whom you ſhall now find to be a matiof 


exeran- | much better remper,, 


them with | 


| 6 #»' | ning,as/ir-were liquor out of a rotten veſle}, and haſte to 


hi ewn | 4 | 

ſon ; but they fare aiſpleaſed with. the unnaturalncſs of the aft, 16ftvred his ſoz to life, but bim they thruſt ints 
hell, where be 3s continually tormented with extrcam hunger andthirit, ſanding in a clear-river.unta the chin, aud 
delicate ſriut hanging over his head, but can neither tonch the one no/ the ther. * A Kine of Arcadia, who was 
thus puniflbed by ihe gods, for putting out.the eyes of 'own ſon. (x) Ravening birds with' Eagles claws, and we- 
meas faces, Virg Anead, | WE | , 
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her himſelf, though ſhe were a flouriſhing and lovely | 


riage bed, and yet will ſuffer a lovely and well look Vir- | 


Kids | to play the harlot, ſer open his doors, be bawde himſelf, [| 


— 


—_ — 


- 
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| poure me our, before Ican be.all -put' in, to prevent af 
inundation, let for want” of - means to' exhauſt me; 1 
ſhould wholly choak and drown hinvup??: certainly/tor 
ought that Ican find, 1 do no more but poure water ito 
(y , the tubs of the Danaides, and vainly ſeck to fill a 
cconcavity' that will hold nothing ;--but before I can get 
an, almoſt all is run out, the holes of the veſſel have ſo 
wide a vent, that nothing can ſtopthe paſſage. | 
| Fupiter.1f he do not now cloſe up thoſe gaps,that all may , 
| nor guſh out ar once to give thee a preſent iflue, he may 
ſoon. find his-pelt and martrock again in the lees of the 
veſſel; bur for this time get you gone, and enrich him 
once more. And you, Mercury, remember as you return, 
| to. bring the: (z) Cyclops to us from ZZrna, to ſharpen our 
{.chunderbolt, and makeit fit for uſe, for we mult needs. 
| -have it.new whetted upon a ſudden. 13 
| Mercury - Then let us be gone, Plutus. ' But what is the 
matter with'thee now ? what- makes thee halc ?. I have 
been miſtaken in thee a!l this while ; for:I chought''thee 


| robeonly blind, and now 1 perceive thou art lame alſo; 
| Plutus. 1 ani not fo at all times, ' Mercury; for when 1' go 
| roany man as ſent fromFupicer, T know nor how, I fall 
| lame, and fo-decrepit on both legs, that 1can hardly ger 

ro my jourtieys end, before the man grow-old that is-ro 
| enjoy me; but when the-time of my departure comes, 
| you ſhall ſee me with wings on my'back fly away more 
{wifcly chen'a bird. : * no ſooner can the Jaſht be given, 
{ but 1. {hall have got tothe end of the gole; and be pro- 
claimed vidtor, when the 'beholders {ome times could 
ſcarce have any ſight of me. IK G2 At 
Merc. I cannot believe thee in that., for I could name ma- 


—— — 


- 


ny unto thee, that as yeſterday had not a halfpenny'to | 
| buy themſelves an halter, and this'day cometo be' rich 
 tand wealthy men, dravin upand'down with a pair 
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wicked aft, 
contiuually 
is poure 
water in 
bell into 


tubs boared | 


full of 
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the bottom ; 
they are 
alſo calied 
Belides 


from thetr | 


#4 


grandfa- 
ther, 

(2) Gy- 
ants with 
one eye + 
n their 
for e-head, 
the ſons of 
Neprune 
anJ Am<- 
phirrire, |, 
and work- 
men of | 
Vulcan; 
they are 


to be the {miths that make Jupirers thuadorbolls ; and that mount Arena in Sicilie, which flames | 
with fire is (heir forge. Love and riches areath blind. Rucbes come: but ſlowly. ro, the good; But 
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| of white Coach-horles, that never were worth an Aﬀe of 


their own before, rraverle the ſtreers cloathed in purple, 
with gold rings on their fingers, when I verily think, 
they ſcarcely believe themſelves that their riches are any 
more than a dream. q | 


Tie raul] 
accas £0 
that the 
devil 
ArtoCs. 


The deſcri- 


ptiog of an 
inheritance, 


Aﬀieed, 


(a) Ex- 
pefted. 
Had. 2, 


Obtained 


" by baſe 


means. 


(b) The 
names 0 
ſlaves aud 
ſervants. 
(c) Names 
of Proaces 
and great 
men. 

(d) Pro- 


| verb. Thoſe 


that are 
baſe by na- 
{tre (an 


1 never 


change 
their co0n- 
diti0ns 


be raiſed 
to the 


greateſt 


i fortunes. 


ls 
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though they 


Plutus, Thats another matter, Mercury , for I do not then 
go upon mine own feet, neither is it Fupiter, but Pluto 
; that Ke me a work to go to them, whoas allo a bounti- 
| ful beſtower of riches as his name imports-: for when 
the time comes that I am to be conveyed from oneto 
another, they enter me fiſt into Wills and Teſtaments, 
and {cal them up ſurely , then they take me by heaps and 
carry me away, after they have caſt the dead man into 
ſome dark corner of the houſe, and covered his Carcaſe 
within an old linnen rag, which they are ready to go to- 
gether by the ears for. In the mean ſpace, they that arc 
competitors -in the [mr ſtand gaping in the Marker 
place, as (a) young 


| the ſtring cur in two, and the writing opened, and my 
new maſter publiſhed (whether it be ſome kinſman, or 
paraſite, or obſcenous ſlave kept for Sodomitical ſinful- 
neſs, his maſters minion, that ſtill keeps his chin cloſe 
ſhaven) in liew of ſo many and manifold pleaſures 
which in his elder age he ſupplyed him withall, that 
worthy wig ht ſhall receive me as a plentiful hire for his 
pains. Then he whoſoever he be, ſnarching me up, 
together with the letters reſtament, carries me away 
clear, andinſtead of him that was lately called (b) Pyr- 


edto (c) Megacles, or Megabyzus, or Protarchus, leaving 
the other filly fools behind him, gaping one upon ano- 
cher with grief of heart to ſee (d) what a fiſh had eſcaped 
their net, without ſwallowing down any part of the bait, 
. when he had thus made me ſureto himſelf, ( being an 


ignorant ſor, without wit or breeding, Rill fearing to be 


| 


"AY 


bound 
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wallows for their dam that hovers 
| about them : but whea the ſcale is once raken off, and 


rhias, or Dromo, or Tibias, will now have his name alter- / 
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L) fears: niſhed from having any being, that (1) Lynceus himſelf 
men.b. | could hardly light upon ir, it is ſo obſcure and inſenſible: 
for which cauſe, there being ſo few good men to be 
found, and ſuch ſwarms of the worſer, that they fill the 
City from one end to the other, I may the more cally 
114 hy” with them in my Prager and be circumvented by 
them. 

Mercury. But when thou art to forſake them, how canſt 
thou eſcape with any caſe, not knowing the way ? . 
Platus, My fightis then ſharp enough, and my legs 
well able to carry me off, mw for the? time of my de-, 


_ 


| parture. 


(m) coþ- | being defective, (for I will ſpeak my mind freely) (m) thy 
b complexion diſcoloured, and thy limbs ſo feeble and de- 
crepit,,how comes it to paſs that thou haſt ſo many lo- 
vers, and:that all men affe& thee, thinking themſelves 
fortugatt if they can atrain thee, and their lite liveleſs, if 


few, that have been ſo far beſotred with thee, that they 
(n)Anini- | have(n ) caſt themſelves into the deep ſea, and from the 
_ top of ſteep rocks, doubting leſt they were deſpiſed by 
n-175-* | thee, becauſe thou never wouldſt youchſafe to' afford 
them any grace-: and | am'ſure thou wilt freely confels, 
ifchou knoweſt thy ſelf, ' that they are al mad men to 
' dote upon ſucha love. 
 Plutus, Do. you think] appear packet to: bu fuch as I 
bh indeed, lame, blind, with all my other agertc- 
| Gions 2? 
| Mercary: What elle, Plutus, voleſ chey be alla blind 
| as thou ! | 
Plutus. Blind they are -not, ok Md, buti ignotance 
| | and error which now-a-dayes are predominant; docalt a 
miſt before their eyes : and for my-own part, | becauſe 1 
| ONES would not appear meh, deformed, 1 put alovely vi- 
Hip fs | Zard upon my face, wrought over with gold, andthick 


is ee 
_ 
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Mercury. Let me ask thee one queſtion more : thy Gght | 


they Eannot enjoy thee: 1 have known ſome, and not'a |* 


| ' beler | 


| 


| Mercury, in this cale, 
| Platts. © Ar my firſt coming to any man, when he ſets 
| on, and infinite of the ſarheftamp, which do ſo poſſeſs 


id 


| ſaffer himſelf to be deprived-of me- 


| quickly:c2ught; having art hundred ſorrof fiſh-hooks, 


Lucian's Dialogues: 


beſet with Pearl;and cloath my ſelf with coftly garments | 


when | come unto them, which makes them think they 
[ce Beauty in her own colours, whereupon they fall ſo 
far in love with me, that they even periſh if they cannot 


| enjoy me: whereas ita man ſhould ſhew me to them 


naked, and ftript of my accoutrements, ng doubt they 
would condemn themſelves, for being {> Meeived and 
for loving ſo unlovely and miſhapen a thing. 

Mercury. But when they aregrown rich, and have put 
the ſame vizard upon their own faces, why are they yet 


| 167. 


| 


deceived, and rather would loſe their heads from their | 
i 
| 


| ſhoulders,then ſuffer themſelves ro be unmasked by any : 


me thinks they ſhould not then be ignorant chat thy 
comelineſs was but counterfeit, when they have full fight 
of the inſide. | , 


Platus.. Thereare many things that afford me good help, 


Mercury. Whar may they be? | WA” | 
open his doors to receive me,there enter privily with me, 
pride, folly, preſumption, effeminacy, contempt, delufi- 


the ſoul of the filly. fellow, that he admires things not 
wdtthy of eſtimation, and covets after things that are to 
be eſchewed, 'and doth ſo doat upon me; that am the 
Father of all this curſed crew, and continually attended 


by them, that he would endure any thing, rather then 


J 


Mercury. But thou haſt another fault, Plurus, thou art 
ſs gimble and ſlippery, ſo hard to be held, and fo fleet in 
flying; away, tharchou wilt givea man-no faſt hold, but 
like an Eel or a Snake,ſlip cthorow'his fingers T know not | 
how, : whereas. Poverty is apr to be apprehended, ihd 


faſthed to every: part-of her body, wherewith ſhe: ſtid- 
denly-carcheth hold upon all that come near her, and 
Fm Hog will 
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(o) A ſel- 
ler of Lamps 
in Arhens, 
who was 4 


very hnavez 
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al moſt in 
all kinds of 
trades (45 
our Chand- 
lers do) he 
rew rich 
mMxing 
lead with 
the copper 
Is 


L mps, and 
ſo corened 
the buyer. 
Scholiaſt. 
07 Ari- 
ſtoph 
Cleon 

a Leather- 
ſeller one of 
tbe ſame 
ſtamp. 
Ariſtoph . 
Vertwes Ace 
companying 
poverty: 


| contermptible a creature with you, and ſo fic a ſubject co | 


— — 
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will not cafily be unlooſed again. But while 1 ſpendthe 
timein this trifling talk, we have been forgetful of thar | 
which we had moſt reaſon to remember. | 
Plutus, What is thats . | | 
Mercury. To bring Treaſure along with us, who is a 
principal Payy inthis ſervice. | 
Plutus. Tae you no care for that : I left him ſafe in the 
earth when-l aſcended co you, charging him to keep 
home, and the door ſhut, and to open to no man, unlels 
he hear me call. | 
Mercury. Let us then be travelling towards Attica : take 
hold by my cloak and follow me, untill we are come co 
the confines of the Country. 

Plutus. You do well, Mercury, to be my guide, for if you 
leave me, I am like enough to be caught up by (o) Hy- 
perbolus or Cleon, as I rome I know nor whither.But what 
noiſe is this I hear, as it were Tron grating againſt aſtone! | 
Mercury. tis Timon, who is opening the earth hard by 
upon the fide of a rocky mountain. But what ſhall we 
do with him 2 1 ſec he hath got Poveity to him, and La-' 
bour, and Sufferance, and Wiſdom, and Fortitude, and a 
wholc Regiment of the ſame rank, muſtered up by hug- | 
ger: atroop of more worth than thou wilr be able to 
furniſh him withall. | 444 do We. 
Platus. Let us tarry no longer then, good Mercary,t pray | 
you; for we ſhall never do.good of a man guarded with 
(uch attendants. - | Mad c | 
Mercury. | Fupiter hath otherwiſe determined, and there- * 
fore we muſt not ſhrink in the ſervice; _ FOES! 
Poverty: Mercury, whither do you lead this man e ; « 
Mercary. Weareſent to Timon here, by Fapiter himſelf. 
Poverty. Comes Plutus now to Timon, whomI enter- | 
raincd, and took up,when he was inillcaſe,God knows, 
and utterly ſpent with riot'and diſorder * is Poverty'lo 


| 
f 


| 


receive injury, that you come todeprive me of the only 
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polleſſion I thought my ſelf ſure of, and whom 1 had | Fg 


trained up to all degrees of vertue, that Plutus may again | | 
take him to his ruicion, and then give him overto inſo-| — | 
lency and yoke which will maxe him as effeminate,baſe | | 
and fooliſh, as ever he was before\, and ſo retirn him | 
again to me no better then a ragged clout 
Mercury. O Poverty, it is Foes pleaſure to have'ir ſo. 
Poverty. Then 1 will give place : and youmy old fami- | 
liars, Labour, Wiſdom, and the reſt, follow me, and he iS | 
ſhall ſoon find wharta friend he hath foregone, how true | cod. 
a companion in his labour, and how good a teacher of | 
| the belt things : in whole ſociety, his body was: health- 
ful, his mind valorous and conſtant, and he lived like a 
| man depending upon himſelf, and holding matters of 
ſuperfluity, and che like to be, as they are indeed, no- 
thing appertaining to him. bros: | | 
Mercury. They are. all departed, chetefore let ns draw 
neat. th 
Timon. What are you, ye damned-wrietches, or what | 
make you here, to moleſt a abouring:man, that works | 
for his living ? ye ſhall, dearly buy ir before you go; 
baſe villains as you are ; for'with clods and ftones 1 will 
let drive at you as faſt as 1 can. | | 
| Mercury. Forbear good; . Timon, and caft not at us : 
miſtake us not : weare not, men :: 1 am Mercary ; this: is 
| Plutus whom Fupiter hearing thy prayers hath ſenr unto 
thee: wherefore, in good time receivethy happy fortune | 
and deſiſt from thy labour.; ; berfhicrmt nin 
Timon, I will-make you both repentiit,: though ye be | 
gods: for | hate allalike both ou and 'men =. and 
this blind knave; whoſoever he be, ſhall ſoon find to his 
colt the weight of my Mattock. . 24 þf 
Plutus, For gods ſake Mercury let us be gone the man is 
ſure more then mad, and will do me amiſchief before 
I ſhall get frombhim, . _ | F 
| Mercury, Be nor (elf-will'd Timon, I pray you, bur ly] 
| SI Aa 
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alide this fierceneſs and bitterneſs : ftrerch our your | 
nl hands, receive good fortune, be rich again, and the chief 
among the Athenians, live-in deſpight of thoſe ungrateful 
-wretches, and no man happy bur thy ſelf. | 
Timon. 'l tell you plainly | have no occaſion to uſe you : 
trouble me not : this Mattock is riches enough for me, 
and-for all other matters, I think my {elf beſt at eaſc, | 
when no man comes near me. | 
Mercury. Good lir, will you thew your ſelf ſo ill bred as 
* Iliad. 1 | ro F xeturn ſuch a harſh and unmannerly anſwer to Fu- 


I5. V.202« 


Iiso | piter ? though you have ſome cauſe to hare mankind thar | 
| NP" | baye. dealt. diſhoheſtly with' you, yet be not a hater of 
god by any means, conſidering how ready the gods have | 
been: to relieve'you. ' VN 
Timon. For your part, Mercaty, and ſo I ſay for Fupiter, 1 | 
yield you hearty thanks, for the care you have had of | 
me:;: but for this Platas, 1 will have nothing to do-with | 
him. | 11164008 
Mercury: What is your reaſon for that? MM” 'þ 
Timon. Becauſe he hath been” the means: of the infinice | 
Rib:t<e | miſeries that have betid unto me, bettayed me into the | 
nie | hands of flatterers, delivered" me up to'thoſe that lay in | 
evis., ; Waitfor me, ſtirred up hatred again me,itidid re wirh | 
voluptuous pleaſures, cauſed every.maritoenvy me; atid | 
at the laſt molt. creacheroufly* aid. perfidiouſly forſook | 
me#; whereas honeft Poverty: exerciſed me in manlike : 
fi of Po- | labours, brought me acquainted with truth and plain 
| dealing, furniſhed me with * neceſſaries 'when 1” was 
 Gekly; | and taught. meto repoſe the hopes of 'my life 

| in may ſelfand to contemin all other things - Shew- 
ed: mae what riches I had 'by her means? which ntfther 
the flatterer by fair ſpeeches, nor the ſychophant 'by 

Gbordinadion, nertheipeople'by their' indignation nor 

the judge by-indireet ſentence; nor the'tyrant by Al his 

treacheries and policies are able to deprive' me of. 
| Wherefore being enabled by labour, I digin this plot of | 
} SLUR # | : _ ground | 
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 2hdavull younortake itillpumy hands? hl flo | 
' Timon, Speak then, but be ſhort;; make noi/pracme, as;the 
' damned Rhetoritians are wont to-do; for am content; 
| to:hearia word oxtwo from'thee, for this hobeſt. Merca- 


| 
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ground with .a-love ro my' work; and: out of ſight of 
thoſe villanies that are practiſed in the.Ciry;,my-mattock 


furniſhing me ſufficiently with food to my content. 


o—_— 
| I7-h 


— _— 


Bagk again:therefore, good: Mercury; the'ſame way. you 
came, and takerFlum along: with you: to Fripiter : for 1 
defire-no more bur.this, ro,be-a perperual:vexationto. all, 
men from.the youngeſt to the oldeſt eyerlaltingly.” + . 
Mercury. Y ou/are roo. blame inthat; 7 taut tell you; for all. 
men;deſerve-not{irch-a mealure of extremity; therefore 
calt oft this pertifland childiſh kind of humour, and ac- 
cepr.obPIntus; $:gjfts!ſeatfranm Fupiter are-not to be re- 
jecedoldiini Yo fon n trav, uo! Hiboterd © tr uunal 3 


hk g 


Plutus.i Will you give me leave, Timinto tell you truth”? 
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ries {ake. O77 JOY I's >13 £32. CU QFHITENTCL ad GZS DICH? 1011935 Py 
Plutys.cY aur objettiotis bave been ſorwany; that perhaps 
they require a longer anſwer than ſo': notwithſtanding 
conſider: with-/your ſelf whether ! 1 be::guilty !of.:ſfuch 
wrongs as you kiave:charged me'withall: for I hayebeen 
theaitthor of all your greateltdelights; honour, preroga- 
tive;ornaments;: and all the delicacies yau-ever enjoyed. 
In-chat youthave been reſpected, reverented and affected 
by all men, ic was-by my-means :' if youthave been abu- 
ſed þy flatterers, the fault' is.notin me,: for [have more 
caufe to ſay; have been ill nicd at you hands, inproſtitu.- 
ting me balelyrolewd and vile perſons; that bewitched 


you with praiſes, to to get meinto cheir-fingers : at the | 


laſt you ſayI proved treacherous towards/you, when.con- 
trariwile, 1 may.more juſtly. condemn: you for driving 
me away by all the devices'you could. imagine, & thruſt- 
ing me our of your houſe by head and ſhoulders:Where- 
fore.inſtead of coſtly rayment;venerablePoyerty hath pur 
this pelt: upon you. :- and! Mercary kimfelf can: witneſs 
nin Sr + with 
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moſt happily, arid nuaft now ſuddenly be indowed with 


[diſcretion you think it hainous to have your former flat- 


with me, how carncſt- a ſuirer: Þ was to' Jupiter, har: I: 
mighr'never more come at you, for uſing'me ſo diſcour- | 
reoully-before. 

Mercury, Bur now, Plutus, you ſee hes another manner 
of man; ; wherefore take a | good: hearvunto-yor, andi go- 
dwdbwith him; ; you Timon, dig as yowdid before; and: 
do thow Platis conveigh treaſure unto'him undet his 
matrock, for he wilt hear thee ar:the furſt call. 08! 
 Diomda! | arn'content forthis ONCe,: Mercury, robert | 
 by:you; and'to be. made a ribh _— for what cars | 
a man do withall;, when the gods vimmporcunc him ? > 
bur conſider I beleech you, d. a wy: of troubles. you 
plunge me miſerable man. miro;. char have lacely lived | - 


fuck a mafs of gold, without doing, any injury, im | 
caking fo'many cares apon' me- | 
Mercky, Indure it all; Timon,for my fake;; unleſs in your | 


rerers burſt with! envy z for I will cake my flight over | 


mount Etna, and {o:jnto heaven. ; 
Platus- He: is gone, 1 perceive by the fluctering of his | 
wings ; but abidethoa here, or if thow like benrer of it, | 
ftrike with hy marrock inco ' the cart, - Ho weafure 
golden treaſure'I fay, attend to this Timon, and delbver 
chy-{elt ro be taken up by him. Dig now Timon as deep | | 
as thou canft, I will wilt give way ano you. 
| Timon. Come on then my good mattock, firengrhen thy 
ſelf for my ſake, and be nottired with provoking Trex 
farero ſhew himſelf openly, out of the bowels of the 
earth; O miraculous Fupitey, and ye friendly Cory ban. 
tes, and auſpicious Merenry, how ſhould fo ——_ old 
come hither 2? or is all this but a dream ? 1 doubt 1 ſhall 
a or to be but coales when I awake : nay cettaitly this 
-rs rh ruddy, weighty, and lovely to look upon : 
Lg (0) that deſerveſt the beſt wekcome morral 
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& | men are able to __ thee, that glictereſt AS aye 
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{nighr-andiday, as the clear flaming fire : come to: me 
ſweer friend, and deareſtlove ;. well:may: I.now belicye | 
chat Fupiter ſometime turned: himſelF iaro; a ſhowre: of | 
gold-: for what Virgin would not:with:open arms. em- 
 brace'ſo beautiful a lover, fallinginto-the: room thorow | | 
he roof of rhe houſe ? (q))© Midas, and Craſus, and: ye | 27e 
' (7J conſecrated gifts of Delphos, how-poor are-you in xe- oY, | 
ſfpe&t of Timowand Timons fiches, to! whom: the: Perſian Seroyieur, 
 King'is nortobe compared! O my:weet:mattock, and | | 
| my dear pelr, | will canſfcarate you! as an offering: ro | | 
 (LPan; I will purchaſe rherwhole confines of this coun- | (1), 
 trey, and builda cowre over ny creafuro.big/ enough for | 224. 
my felf alone to-livein, and! which I purpoſe ſhall be:my | reoinciox. | 
ſepulchre ar'my'death ; and for the remainder of my | | 
enſuing life, 1 will refolys' upon theſe rules;.. to» ac- | | | 
' cor pany no man, toitake notice-of no:man, andto live | | 
in cotitempt of all men - the title of friend, or: gueſt, or 
[ companion, orthealtar of mercy, are bur meertoyes, | 
noe-worth- a-ſtrawro- betalkr ob :: ro be ſorry for him | 
"char weeps,or help itn char wants; fhall bea rranigreſh- | | | 
on and bvcach of our laws:1 will excalone as wobves do | | 
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and-hayebur one friend'in the world ro-bear me-compa- 
| ny, and that fhall be. Timor; all others ſhall be enemies 
and traitors, and to have-ſpecch with any'of chem, an | 
abſolute Piacle - If Ido butſee a mari; that day: ſhall 
be diſmal and accurſed: :Ewilt make -no: difference be- | © 
eween them and ſtatues of ftoncand'brafs.» Ewilbadmic| | 
no meſſenger from them; nor contract /any truce with | | 
chem, -but ſolictarineſs. ſhatb be che main limit berovix | 
me and them; to be of the ſame rmbe;, the ſame frater- | | 
nity, the ſame people, or the fame countrey, ſhall bebut | | 
oor and unprofitable. terms, to be reſpeRted by none | 

© fools; 'ler Timon alone be rich, and live in defpight | 
of all other . ler him revel alone by himſelf, far from flac- | 
tery and odious commendations ; let him facrifice tothe | 
gods, and make good chear alone, as a neighbour con-| 
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bed. 
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welcomeſt nameirohim in'the worldis:robe called Man- 
hate: the notes and enfighes'gþ hiscondigons, ſhall be 


if thou ſee. any.man inthe firerready.to becburnt, and. 


if anyimaw be driven:down the-ftream in,-a flood,;, and 
{ballſtretch outrhis:barids roo thee for help;; give;hivn a 
knock:on the pate, and {end him tothe bottom. that, be 


and cheſame Timeonin Parliament hath:copfrmed i 3: fo 
iis #Jozhave. \weidecreed, afid. will conſtantly. perfilt 
therein; [Now tt:would do me:good: at;the heart;,,to 
have all men take notice of;niine abundantiriches : tor ig 
would:be as bad as hangingta them to;hear of it; but 
how.:\cames: this! to: pals? igaod god upon: aſfuddain.? 


of Demcas. ; 
| bil; and from che kigher groiind drive:them' away. with 
| Rones;;ordifpence with: mineiown order for once, 'and 
| enter: dhnference: with: them to their. greater vexation; 
| whe 


name fora 


| baltet, 'who had many times |pewed whole tubfulls at 


:s deſcri- | dily, forthe is the firſt that ſhall repent ir. .., "EP 
Gnatbonides, Havc | not alwayes ſaid, thatthe gods would 


| 


how:they come running{in dyery'way, as Joon. as; they 
had recovered, I know:notby; awhat.means, .the ſent of 
this gold;? whether [ic were; beſt. for ;rhe to-aſcen this 


nhey ſhall ſee thermolelyes deſpiſed *iIt ſhall be. ſo;: 


| 1-yilbtherefore receive they. dad tarry-their. coming; 


| Bur ler me {ce+ | Whoris the formoſt-man of. the compa- 
| pay who but:(u).Gnathonides the flatterers whoſe -be- 


nevolerice 1 craved-not longago, and he-held: me out a 


my:table; he hath done well.in repairing hither ſo ſpec- 
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intreattochavertquenche, patire: anto:it pitch and oyle.: | 


may:chever :be:able iro putup.kis head bgain 3; ſo; Shall | 
they xeceive.according tothcixdelert;- (t):/Limm the; fon | 
of: Ecbecratides, thei:Colytteany; hath [publiſhed.: chis.lay., | 


| joyned onlyto himſelf,diſcarding all other: and letic be | 
further enacted; :that ir ſhall -be' lawful far him only to | 
ſhake» himſeli-by the hand;-that is,:eiher whenthe. is | 
 abourtodie; ortofera Crawn upon hijs-head ,: and rhe 


[1 | auſterity; cruckysfrowardneſs;/anger | Py tne) 
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never be forgettul of Timon, ſo good a man ? Hail Timon, 
the cornlieft of all crearures,the moſt pleaſing of all com- 
panions, and the flower of all good fellowſhip. 
Timon. And thou Gnathonides, the moſt ravenous of all 
Vultures, and the vileſt of all men. | - 
Gnathonides. O Sir, you alwayes love to break jeſts up- 
on your friends ; but where ſhall we meer and ſup toge- 
cher 2 1 have brought you herea new ſong of the laſt edi- 
cion which 1 have lately learned. | DE 
Timon, But I will firſt make thee ſing a ſorrowful Elegy 
under this Marttock. WE | | 
'Gnathonides. What's the matter now ?. doſt thou ftrike 
me Timon ? bear witneſs, alas, alas: I warn thee to ap- 
pearat (x) Mars his hill, upon an aCtion of Battery. 
[imon. If thou tatry a liale longer, thou ſhalc have cauſe 
to warn me upon.an a&tion of Man-ſlaughter, 
Gnathonides- 1 will noneof that : yer t pray you make me 
a plaiſter of goldto lay upon my wound : for I have 
heard it hath an excellent 'vertue in Ranching, blood. 
Timon. Att thou here yet *_ ©: Wk 640 
Gnathonites, Nay then 1 arti gone, and little joy ſhall ic 
be to thee, of fo courteous a man, to becomelo cruel. 
Timon. What baldipated fettow' is this that comes nexc ? 
it is Philiades, che impureſt Paraſite thar ever lived: this 
knave had from tne a whole Lord-thip, and two-talents 
I gave his daughter to her marriage, becauſe he once 
commended my ſipging * for when all rhe company be- 
ſide" were fiferit He 2lotic extold me tothe 5kies and for 
f had a ſweeter voicethan ever had Swan : but when he 
aw the fickly a While ago, "and thar I came to him to 
crave his relief "thy Ralcatelta beating of me, 
 Philiades.' © Iimipuldeney ! do you now acknowledge Ti- 
non?" would Gnathopides now be his friend and Play- 
fellow's wherefort his reward hath been righteous, in 
reſpe& of his ingraticiude * whereas I, that have been his 
| old /acquairitance}brought'up with him from a child and 
WE, = | of 
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of the ſametribe, do yerſo moderate my ſelf, hat 1 may 


——— 


not ſeem to be an intruder. Hail noble Timon, and l be- 
leech you free your ſelf from theſe baſe flatterers that | 
come only to fill their bellies, and are indeed no: better | 
than cormorants. No man isto be truſted now adayes : 
all are unthankful and wicked : I was bringing a talent | 
along with me, to help to furniſh you with neceſlaries : | 
but being upon the way, | heard of wonderful riches | 
that were cometo your hands: whereupon, I made the 
cauſe of my viſitationto be only to give you good coun- 
ſel, though I know ,you are indued with ſuch wiſdom 
thac you needed notto be adviſed by me, bur are able to 
rell (y ) Neſtor himſelf what he hath to do. | 

Timon. It may be fo, Philiades ; but come a little nearer, 
that I may ſee how well I can welcome you with this 
Martcock. | | | 

Philiades. Help neighbours: this unthankful man hath 
broke my head, becauſe I counſelled him for his good. 
Timon. Behold a third man, Demeas,the Rhetorician with 
a decree in his hand, who profeſſeth himſelf ro be one of 
our Kindred: I payed to the City for this fellow, eleven 
talents in one day, which he was find in, and commir- 
ted untill he ſhould make payment : and for pitty, ſer 
him ar liberty : yetche other day, when ic was his lot to 
diſtribute (x) dole-money among the Erechthean tribe, 
and I came to him to crave my ſhare, he ſaid he could 
not tell whether | were a Citizen,  - 


| Demeas. All hail, Timon,a bounteous benefaor towards 


your Kindred, the Bulwark of Athens, and the ornament 


| of Greece; the people, and both the Counſels are all aſlem- 


bled, expeing your comming long ago-: bur firſt, [ pray 
you, hearken to this Decree, which I have pend down 
for you. (a) For as much as Timon, the ſon of Echecra- 
tides, the Colyttean (a man not only honeſt and vertuous, but 


ſo wiſe and diſcreet withall , that bis like again #s not to 
be found in Greece) hath ervermore ſought the gocd 


of 


the | 
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the City, and bath got the beſt prize at (ombating, Wraftling, | | | 
and Runing at the Olympian games in one day, befide the |\ + 


Race chariot and Courſing borſes. 
Timon. Why man, never went to ſee the Olympian games, 
in all my life. Fil, 

Demeas. What then ? you may ſee them hereafter ; 
and for ſuch matters as theſe, it is better the mention of | 
them ſhould precede then follow, He alſo fought] | | 
bravely of late in the quarrel of bis (ountrey, againſt the | 
Acharnens, and cut in pieces twa companies of theEacedemo- 
nians. | | 
Timon. What's that ? I proteſt for my part, becaulſc x had | 
no skill in armes, I was never yet inrold into any Mili- | 
tary company- 
Demeas. You ſpeak too poorly of yout ſelf : but we 
might be chought unthankful if we ſhould not remem- 
 berit : moreover , Bypublifhing Decrees, by girving good 
Counſel, and by good command in war, be bath procured no ſmall 
benefit to the City ; for all which conſiderations, be it enafied 
by the ( ouncel and the. people, and the higheſt Court of the City, 
according to their tribes, and all the multitude in particular and 
general, that a golden ſtatue ſhall be erefted to Timon in the 4 
Caſtle, and placed next to the image of Minerva, holding a i | 
Thunderbolt in bis right hand, and the Sun-beams ſhining a- | 
bout bis head, and. he be crowned with ſerven Crowns of gold, 
and this to be publikely proclaimed this day in the new Tra» 
gedies of Bacchus , for the feaſts of Bacchus are to be cele- 
brated by him this day : ths. Jentence is pronounced by Deme- | | 
as" the Rhetoritian, bis kinſman in the neareſt degree of blood, [| 
and bis ſcholler befide 3 for Timon is alſo a good Rhetoritian, | 
and ood at ervery thing elſe whatſoever be will. This is the 
Decree that T have framed for you. ' Moreover, my pur- | 


% 


poſe is to bring my ſon-untoyou ſhortly, and after your | 


name to call him Timon. _. ORE mp8 
Timon. How ſhould that be, Demeas, when thou. never 
hadſt any wife that I ever heard of ! |! | Q | 


- 
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reve7 | Demeas, Bur 1 mean'to be married, god willifig the next | 
tow of in year, and will beget a child, and the infant that ſhall be | 
Timon: | born, for it muſt be a boy, [ will have called Timon: | 
_ Timon: 1 know not whether it will be your fortune ever 
$55 074 to come to marriage, friend mine, ifthis blow with my 
the are, | Matrock do bur fall aright. 
' Demeas; Alas, alas; what meaneſt thou by this 2 doſt 
ithou tyrannize, Timon, and beat freemen , that art no true 
freeman,nor citizen thy ſelf 2 butbe ſure of ir, I wilay 
ſive of A | {quitrahes with-thee-outof hand one way or other; .C Te: 
to: ix ve | Clally for burning the Caſtle. 
Caſte. | Timon. No ſuch matter, for that thou ſeeft ſti nds. un- 
burn, andcherefore thon ſheweſt thy ſelf x pita fyco- 
hant. 
Ln But thon art rich, and haſt brokett ih  chorow 
; the back door. 
F1 ' Timon, + Neither is that broken bp): and theefore coy 
| art idle every ways” 
' Demeas. Bit brokett up/ it will be? 'and hip Faſt already 
got into thy hands .all.che riches that wereWithih i ig 
| Timon:"\'Fake.one blow more rein 0 ene goes 
Demeas;2O'my back 1 what ſhalt do > © ur 
rhe Clare. | Timone Doſt thor ety © have yer a third bI6Wv co beltohe 
& of « | upon the& ifthou' rarry'; ; it would be 2 ſtatne for, me, | 
Fe its/e- | that could:cut in'picees'twWo corfipanies' of the Fur kg | 
”; VERA | [nant without arims:znd' fhoult ndtinogw beiableto con- 
Tine j- found Ori6 withere@fllow-, in Yaih 11t Was chen, that I 81 
| for «free | got cheipeize ar Oljnipis, For wialtling andftuding Bi 
jen opt, Sho cames'now.*i3fEnot Thrafjiles the? Phitolophes ?. it 
wag} canibenother'; ſes How heRroaks his beard at length, 
+ lifts up his ey e-Bios and comts muttetins Lo 
Xerth- |\co- irnfel, ny nglike x6) 476) Tia, andHthair of his | 
a) a5: || forehead aft back He ſonic (©) Bbregs ,or{d) Tritonpt: Pi- 
fe ones tured by (ce) Zeuxis ; this man'that hath ſuck a grave, 
Tranper || cOUnterlift{ce; FOICH a ſober pate, End is fo Rog in, his | 
| x cy pope: he thatin a — will deliver ” A houfa5? 
Lal GER. A] > WNKI _ precepts | 
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precepts for vertue, cry out upon them that are addicted 
to pleaſure, and ſpeak in praiſe of frugality, as ſoon as he 
-bath bathed and come in to ſupper, 'and his boy. filled 
him one full bowle ( for he loves'a cup of good wine 
with all his heart) as if hedrunk of the water of Lethe, 
will pleaſantly give an inſtance contrary to his forenoon 
- | ſpeeches, {trite ar the mear like a Kite at his prey, juſtle 
his next neighbour out of his place, ſlabber all his beard 
over with {awce, and cram in like any cur dog, hanging 
his head perpetually over the platters, as if he meant to 
find out vertue in the bottom of the diſhes, and wipes 
them every one with his fore-finger as clean as a cup, 
becauſe he would not leave a drop of ſawce behind 
him : he is as {ure acard at his cup as at his mear, and | 
will be as drunk as any ape, not only to the heighth of 
ſinging and dancing, but till ic make him brabble, and 
fall our; then will he pals many ſpeeches over the por, | 
and talk of nothing elſc but temperance and ſobriety, 
when he is all-co-pieces himſelf, and brings out his 
words ſo (curvily, that all che company laughs him to 
ſcorn, then falls he to ſpewing, until at che laſt ſome 
rake him away, and carry him out of the room, though 
| he catch hold upon ſome of the wenches as, ſtrongly as 
he can ; bur when he is at the beſt, he ſhall ſubſcribe to 
no man for lying, and audaciouſneſs,and covetouſneſs : 
he is the prime of all paraſites, and the eaſieſt drawn to 
commir perjury ; impoſture leads the way with him, 
and impudency. follows after ; yet would he ſeem to 
be wholiy made of wiſdom, and every way forth ab- 
ſolute and perfe&t. I will make him ſmoak for' ir, as 
ſoon as he comes, for his goodneſs ſake. What's the rea- 
ſon that Thraſycles hath been fo flow in comming to viſit | 


me 2? 


——— —— 


— 


other men do, which aim arthy riches, and run them- 


ſelves out of breath in hope to ger ſilver, gold and good 
t Bb 2 chear 


ME pen we 


[_ rr renner 1 


Thrafycles. | come not, Timon, with the ſame intent as | cr; art 


ſimulation. 


| 


— 


(f) The 
water 6f a 
fountain Fo 
Arhens 
which hath 
9. ſpots, 
and 1s 
therefore 
called E = 
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+ pea XK2y- 
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þ alls called 


Callir- 
rhoe. 
Pauſaa. 
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By 10 
Means, 


Aa indif- 
ferent ſize 


for a ſcrip, 
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amanighonckandplain as thou art, and ſo ready to 
impart. of anything that is within thy power ; .as. for 
me, you know: a piece of :; barley bread will. ſerve 
me to ſupper ſufficiently, and no better victuals with ir, 
than a ſallade of time, and creſles, or if 1 lift to exceed, a 
| bit'or two of powdred meat : my drink is no other. bur 
clear (f) founrain -water, and this thred-bare caflock 4 
prefer before the richeſt purple. you can defire ; but: for 
gold 1 haveit in.no more cftimation, than the rubbiſh 
that lies upon the Sea-ſhore.; for your ſake it is' rhat-1 
am come hirher, leſt this miſchievous and mo deceit- 
ful poſſeſsion of riches ſhould corrupt you, which hath 


oftentimes been the cauſe of incurable miſchiefs ro ma- 


calt ita]l into the ſea as anunneceſlary clog to a good 
man that is able co diſcern the riches of Phi os { 


| would .go into it-as far as a. man 1s. forked beforethe 


going forth of the tide, and ſuffer no man to ſee you bur: 


my. {elf :, or if you like not well of this. take another 
courſe, which perhaps may do better , disburden._ your 
ſeif ofir ſo ſoonas you can, leave not one half-penny, 
| bur diſtribute it to all that land in need, to one man, 
| ive drachmes, to another, a pound, to athird a talent ; 
' but if any Philoſopher come in your way,. you cannot. 
' upon your conſcience, but give him twice. or thrice as 
' much. as any other, for my part I crave nothing for my 
; ſelf; but to beſtow upon my friends that. are in want) 
and ] ſhall hold my ſelf well ſatisfied, i& you will but 
fill me this ſatchel; which doth not altogether contain 
two buſhels of Zgina meaſure, for a Philoſopher ought 
to be content with a lictle, and oblerve the mean, and 
| neyer. ſtretch his choaghts wider than his ſcrip. 


9 — 


© D—— 


| Timon, 1commend thee Thrajycles, for this in faith , but 


can 


| before 1 deal withthy. ſcrip, let me try whether 1 


— -—- -— 


—_— 
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chearby thee, expreſbing a great deal of flattery cowards | 


ny men: wherefore if you will be ruled by.me;takeit and | 


| 


4 


mean. 'not into the main fea,-good Sir, but that you | 
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fill chy head with blows and meaſure them out with my | 
Mattock. | | 
Thrafycles. (g) O Democracy, and Laws, I am beaten | _. 
by a rebellious: wreth in a free City. - az 
Tymon. Why (oft thou complain, my honeſt Thraſycles * 
have l deceived thee in thy meaſure ? I am ſure Ipurin 
four quarts more than was thy dne. But what's the mat- 
ter of this? they come now tumbling in by. heaps : 
there is Blepfias, and Lachgs, and Gniphon, and a —_ 
rabble of ſuch Raſcals as ſhall be ſure to rue for it : 
will cherefore aſcend this rock, and forbear the uſe of ts 
Marttock a while, which hath made me over-weaty, and! _ 
lay asmiany tones as I can of heaps together, an dung WY" th 


amongſt them as thick as hail. | Greeks | 

Blepfias. You may ſave your ſelf that labour, Timon, for | :igoy | 

we will begoing. an pe 

Timon.. But 1 hope, not (b) without blood or blows _ 
| and the 


Latines, Incruenta vitaria : : for which, Ovation only was dic rethe Cinquerour bit not a Triumph, Lucian 
bere aRlgdes to tow, bringing in Timon def, rOus to trimph over os ENEMIES, : ; ; 


LUCIAN, 


— 
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what be [ Hear there was much ado amonſt you yeſterday, Lu- 


CC — 
—_—_ 
& 
. 


_— cinus, at Ariſtenetus houſe at ſupper, - and that certain 
ſ ry PPE, 

4 1 Philoſophers made ſome ſpeeches there, which be- 
the by con- P : Þc : , 
cering the | got ſo great a quarrel in the company, if Charinus told me 
mae ef | true, that they grew atthe laſt co blows, and could not 
ome 'pre-= | 


rd | conclude but in blood. 
mhueſop"%> | Lucinus. How came (barinus to have ſuch knowledge 
ſerbet 'o | inthe matter Philo, and was not amongſt us? 


« meeting of | (Philo, He had it, as he ſaid, 'from Dionicus the Phyſician, 


theirs a4 4 


certain | and Dionicus 1 ſuppole was one of them that was at ſup- 
, where . or 
Hakh ef pf wich you. | 
rand | Lucinus: True : but Dionicus was not there ſoon enough 
opinios | to know how it began: for he came late in, about the 
fortuned to ; 


te, ardfa- | midſt of the brabble, a little before they fell co blows, 
a5 | and thereforecould not deliver any certainty, not know- 
| ide. | 10g whereupon the quarrel grew, that it ſhould proceed 
in <p ſo far, as toendin blood. þ 

a! infimi- | Philo. For which cauſe Charinus wiſht us to repair to you, 
"T" Lucinus, if we deſired to be fully informed in the whole 
carriage of the buſineſs, for that Dionicus told him, he 
was.not-there at the firſt : but that you knew all that was 
' done to a hair, and remembred every word that was ſpo- 
ken, not careleſly ſuffering any thing to flip from you, 
| bur atrentively noting ir with all diligence: wherefore 
you ſhall not eſcape us, without ſweetning our lips alſo 
with yaur dainty junkets : for to me, no banquet inthe 


world. 


4 K 


ne ED ad 
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rather becauſe vve may here feaſt together ſoberly and 
quietly out of danger of blovvs or bloodſhed, vvhether 


| they be old men or young, that ſhall ſo far abuſe them- 


ſelves in'drink, as to ſay or do they cate not vyhat. 


| Lucinus. Why Philo, do you think it fir, that matters of 


this nature ſhould be communicated *o all men, and 
nefs 2 Theſe kind of buſineſſes ought rather to be com- 
the great god Bacthis, who will nor ſuffer any of his 0r- 


11] conditioned petfons ftitly; to! examine that which 
| ought rathec to be fuppreſt inffifence : and you know the 
' Provetb , T hate 4'memorati-ve tmpanion ; Neither hath 
' Dionicus done well in making it known to Charinus, or in 
ſcatrering. abtoad''Whar paſt 4mong Philoſophical per- 
ſons : and'for niypatt T will tigt ſpeak x word of it. * * 
Pho; Do yr make the matter ſtranpe Lucinns ? betwixt 
,you and tne; it ſhall aot be ſo; for I am ſure'of this, that 
you are in'a'gteatttfonging to tell it, than 1 to hear it : 
and 1 dg'ibt tHibk, But For want GFauditors, you would 
be glad ro creeprofoige pillar'or ſtatue of ſtone,and there 


ou would nt ſuffer me to ſtir a foot 
ron) yottantilf 12d heard it all.: but would come to 
cherefote' Bea fringe to you! 45 you to me; God ſpeed 
You wHl- if yoitbe ſo'minded; we will be goric to hear 
from Fgme other; Aid nor be Behiotding to you. 
Lucius. ' Nay, vo trop 


C 


Phil, © Either Thave forgot Lacinus, or you will bethe- 


apter than" hour UF ro diſperſe fich news as this, and 
2 = 1 208 a CER EY, there- 


mitted toforggtfulnels, and cotiſtrued to be the works of 


me; fofley after me, and intrear me to rarty it our. I will | 


world can be more pleaſing than your reports : and the | 


every thing publiſhr that is done in Wine and drunken- | 


gres robe curtailed br uncompleat : it is the property of | 


[pour ir.aff dere mouth, if | ſhouſd but offerts |. 
leave yorr,t know y 


Luchiis.; "1 her” u, ſhould rakeitill; I will | 
hazard the'telling'oFt all, if yon be deffrous'co hearit :.| 
þut 1 'wouſd nor fiave you 'make all the world acquaint- | 


| 


—— 
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therefore you need not to intreat me that : bur tell me 
firſt : did Ariſienetus make thar feaſt for the marriage of 
his fon Zeno ? 
Lucinus. No, but he gave his daughter Cleanths in mar- 
riageto a young Student in Philoſophy, the ſon of Eu- 
critus the Ulſurer. 
Philo. Heis a pretty youth indeed, bur a little too young, 
not yet ripe enough for marriage- = 
Lucinus, I know not where he could have matcht her 
| better : for he ſeems to be a well-governd young-man, 
and to have a good liking to learning;belide,he jsthe only 
child of Eacritus, who is a rich man, and therefore choice 
was made of him for a Bridegroom before all others. 
Philo. Eucritus riches had been motive ſufficientto make 
up the match : but who were the gueſts Lacinus, thar | 
were bid to the feaſt 2 | | 
Lycinus. I cangot tell you the names of them all, but for 
| © | Philoſophers and learned men, which. I think you are 
| moſt defirous to hear of, there was old Zenothemis the 
—— 7*v;- | Stoick, and with him came Diphilus, ſurnamed the Laby- | 
4,9 tbe | rinth, for he was tutor to Zeno, Ariſtenetns ſon.Of the Sect 
| of the Peripatetikes, came Cleodemus : doft thou not know 
that foul-mouth'd fellow, that wrangler ? his ſchollers 
call him the Sword and Dagger. There came alſo Hermo 
Theſe two | the Epicure, who was no ſooner within the door,but me 


pn 


vey p- | ſently the Stoicks began to look a ſconce, and turned the 


; poſtte one ts 


eſe, * | one ſhoulder towards him, that all the company might 
we Seoicks | perceive how bitterly they abhorrd him, as if he had been 


profeſſing a 


— 


| > ſine: | fame Parricide or ecxecrable perſon © rhele were: invited 
and anufltrie | ex A gf v8 6.4 LAM 
11of lifeghe | as friends and ancient]y acquainted with riſtenttys 
PLEuUres IT LE | | 


offrming | himſelf, and with them came Heſtieus the Gramma- 
1th | rian', and Dionyſedorus the Rhetorician. And for the 
| ſeiciy. | Bridegroom Chereas ſake, To the Platoniſt was alſo in- 
| vited, who was his Tutor: a grave man, and of a comely 
perſonage, expreſſing a great deal -of moderation in his : 
countenance: he is commonly called by the name | 


130908 | las EE of | 
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| of Canon, becauſe of the triie direQtion of his judgement ; 
when he came in, they all roſe up and falured him as the 
better man , and the preſence of this precious To was as | 
welcome to them as 1t ſome god had appeared amongſt 
them, It was now time to {itto meat, for almoſt all the 
gueſts were come; on the right hand as you enter the 
room, the women took up all the ſeats on that fide ; for 
they were many, and among them the bride, covered 
with a vaile from top to toe, and environed round 
with a whole flock of females : right before the door 
late the reſt of the company, every man in his degree; 


; s 
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over againſt the women, firſt ſate Eucritus, and after him 
Ariſlenetus ; then the queſtion was, who ſhould fic next, 
Zenothemis the Stoick, becauſe he was an old man,or Her- 
mo the Epicure, for he was the prieſt of Caitor and Pollax, 
and one of the beſt gentlemen in the City : but Zenothe- 
mis had ſoon afloiled that doubt, for Ariſtznetus, laid he, 
if you think me'to be no better a man than this fellow 
Hermo, who, to ſpeak no worſe of him,is one of Epicurus* 
/e&,1 will be gone and leave all your feaft to your ſelf,and 
with that calling his raan, made as though he wovld de 
part:. Bur Hermo anſwered, Nay tarry, and take the better 
lcar, good Zenothemss, thoughrit had been good manners 
in you to have'given place, it for no other reſpeR,.yer 
becauſe 1 am a prieſt ; ſpeak of Epicurus as ill as you can : 
t ſcorh; ſaid Zenochemis an Epicure prieſt ; and lo ſate him 
down; and nextto him, for all 'that, fate Hermo': then 
Cleodemus the Peripatetike, then To, and next ro him the 
| bridegroom, then my ſelf, and after me Diphilas, and be- 
| neath him Zeno his {choller.: then the Rhetoritian Diony- 
 ſodorus; and Heſtieus the Grammarian. Fool oF 
' Philo. Good god, Lucinus, call you this a fealt ? you may 
rather term it a ſchool of many'learned and diſcreet men: 
and I commend! Ariſtenetus, for inviting men of ſach 
' wiſdom. to take part of his good chearar ſuch a joyful 
| mecting, filling up his feaſt wich the prime flowrs of 
| Cc : every 
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every ſe, not making choice of one, and leaving out 
another, but coupling them all cogether for company. 

Lacinus. Indeed, friend, many rich men uſe not that cir- 
cumſpection ; but he hath been alwayes inclin'd to lear. 
ning, and hath ſpent the moſt part of his time in conver- 
ſing wich ſuch ; but to the matter ; we did eat our meat 
in great quiet for a while, and plentiful proviſion was 


made forus : I need not rehearſe the ſundry ſorts of- 


brothes, baked meats, and banqueting diſhes that were 
prepared in abundance 3 but whileſt we were bulte ar ir, 
(leodemus bowing his head to To, See you nor, ſaid he, 
yonder old fellow, meaning Zenothemis ( for t over- 
heard him) how faſt he crams it in, that all his coar is 
covered over with {labber, and what a deal of meat he 
hath given to his man that ſtands behind him, thinking 
no body looks upon him, norremembring what: com- 

any he is in ? Ipray you ſhew it to Lucinus that he may 
be witneſs with us, but I needed no information from 
bo, for 1 ſaw it plain enough before. No ſooner were 


theſe words out of (leodemus mouth, but in comes Alci- | 


damus the Cynick unſent for, and inſtead of ſome plea- 
ſing inſinuation, bolted our this old worn proverb, Me- 
nelaus comes though not invited : but all the company 
thought it an impudent part, and relpyed again with 
verſes of the ſame ſtamp: one ſaid, thou art a fool Mene- 
laus : but Agamiemnon Atreus ſon, was not well pleaſed 
withthis, and other conceited jeſts fit for the occaſion : 
but all with a low voice,for no man durſt make him any 
open anſwer, they ftood in ſuch fear of Alcidamus, who 
was. ſo notorious a brawler, that he would make more 
noiſe then all the Cynicks beſides, and. for .that gift was 
terrible to all men , but 4riſtenetus bade him welcome, 
and; wiſht him to take a ſtool and ſit down by Heſftiens, 
and, Diony/ſodorus, which he refuſed, ſaying, it was.a meer 
womaniſh device to fit upon chairs and ſtools,or to feaſt 
as you do now,lying almoſt along upon a ſoft bed,and a 
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purple covenigh pread: tinder- you';;;:1 mean torake my | 
mgattanding, and walk aboutat pleaſiire ; if Ibe wea- | | 
Jig b, $f ill ipregd my mantfe-on the floare, and 'there tye | | 
Hain, upon oncelbow, like the (a). picture of: Hejcules - | 
As1IT pleale you, Jaid: 4/}enetus, and ſohe began ro tra- 
verſe, his ground, taking; his ſupper like a:(b)'|Scythian, 
| fleeting continually from; place to place, ro ſee where he 


(a) Her- 
cules 5s 

commonly 
ſo pamed, | 
() 4 | 
Wawras ju. {| 
nation wig | 


kept 'no 
conflant 
abode tn 
axy place, 


— 


7 
to.che brim : this he thought he had done bl beſt 


vs- wil 


would bring :after it , Alcidamus took it, and was filent 
far..a while; but afterwards, caſtinghimſelf upon the 
Hoar, as he before ſaid he would do;lay along half naked 


{ lights were brought in. .Jnghe mean time l perceived the | yy 
WP Ne 


upon his clbow, and held'the pot in his right hand, as 

Elercules is painted drinking with (c) Pholas, then the | 
cup began to walk merrily among the reſt of the com- 
pany;there was drinking iand talking of all hands, ill 


boy.chat waited upon. Cleodemus, a pretty ſmirk youth, | 
and a well-taced cup-bearer, ſometimes ſmile a lictle, 


' Favre, the 


(c) 4 Cen- 


/ 0/1 of Ixi- 
on, bepet- 
tex on the. 
cloud, | 


embraced 


inftead 'of | 


Juno, who 


| entertained 


| (tor I muſt tell you all cven the very -appendancies O | Hercules 


— 


the feall, eſpecially, if any thing were done that might | or be weue 


move delight) I therefore: watcht as narrowly as I'could, : 
to find out what it was he ſmiled ar ; and not long af- | 


rer he came to take the cup from (leodemus, who. gi. | 


ving him a cruſh on the fanger together: with the cup, 
gave him, 1 think, two pieces of filver; the boy, at 
che cruſh of his finger ſmiled .again, but. 1 imagine he 
was not aware of any money : for, receiving it nor, the 
Cc 2 Pleces 


; weeding, 


| 


_ rm 


—_— 


Cynikes 
hoaezrerl 
Hercules 
abeve all 
gods, whom 
they would 
likewiſe 
ſeem to. 
rmitate i - 
their man- 
ner of life, 
gong bare- 
ſoot, wear- 
ing oaly a 
mantle 
about them, 
and a club 
ia their 


hands. 


| they both bluſht. exceedingly ;'yer they, that were get 


ad 


L n:c1& xs Dialogues. | 


ieces fell down and clattered: inthe -Aoore, whereak 


knew nbt whole money; it waszthe boy detiying that he 
let fall avy'; and Cleodemas,-fitar, unto! whom the'Hiviſe 
was, would not:acknowledge he 'caft any -down* loi. 
was letlip, and nothing {aid of it : for there were not 
many thar faw it, but only I-think Ariſlenerus * for with- 
room,;and an old-withered fellow, I think ſome mutlet-. 
er, or horſe keeper, commanded to wait" in his place ; 
thus the matter was/huſht up, which would have been a 


openly, and not ſmothered, as" Ariſtenetils diſcreetly did, 


imputing it to too much wine: bur Alcidamus, the Opiick 


9 


learnied out the name of the:bride, commanded ſitence 
with a loud voice, and turning himſelf towards the wo- 


' men : Ahealth to thee, O Cleanthss, ſaid he,-and Hercules 


| ar him, Laugh you, ſaid he, baſe ſcabs?hecauſe I drunk 
(4) 7ve to the bride in the name of '(d) out god Hercules ? 1 


be thy good guide: and when all the company laughit 


would have you know this, if ſhe pledge me nor, ſhe 


| ſhall never be mother of ſuchia ſon as 1 am, of firm 
| ſtrength, free ming, and able body : and with that ſhew- | 


| roare apace ; 'Dionſodorus made ſome ſpeeches by firs, 


| ed his naked limbs ſo far as was beyond all ſhame: 
whereat che company laught again: but he rifing up' in . 
rage, caſt a crabbed countcnance'upon them, as if his 
fingers itcht ro have a bout with ſome of them, and ho 
doubr one or other ſhould have paid fort, if in the very 
nick,a huge Tart had hot beer ſerved in,which drew his 
eyes that way, and made him grow more calm, and his 
anger well allaid ; for he walk the round ſtill the ſame 
way it went, and cramm( in as faſt as he could, by this 
time moſt of the company was drunk, and _ ro 


in a while after, the boy was ſent packing our 'of' the | 


who by this time had gora pot in his pate, when he had | 


great diſcredit to Cleddems, it it ſhould have been known | 


— wr 


—_ 


———— 


and was commended by the ſervants that flood behind ; 
| _ © 4+. #4 GET ORE | |  #H2/deſflizus. 
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| Heſtizensthe Graiamarian ſpake- Verſes, making a min- 
gle: mangle of Phidarus, Hefeodus, and Anacreon; ont of 
themalFro pacoh-up onecabfurd Poem: and theſe Verſes 
wereever if hisfmouth, Propheſying what would' fuc-. 
ceed Their ſhields did clittet one againſt another : and | [+4 
mens woful cries, und joyful ſhouts : were theard there | 
both'av once: -Zendthemis read ſomewhat out of + little 
| bookwwhich his tian brotght with him-;. bur inf che di. 
ſtance, as many tirfies ir happens, before the cominy'in 
of the ſecond courte, Arifkenctas unwilling to haverthat| | | 
time loſt without delight; calld for his Jeſter ro come in, = 
to ſay or do ſomeWwhar to niake the cotnpany werry:and | | 
preſently :cotmes "dn fll-ſhapt fellow ;'. with his head F 
| (e ):ſhavd all' over, excepta few hairs chat were left Pe oor 
Ratiding upright upon the top of his pate, who began to were | 
datice and ſhew tricks, turning himſelf every way to ap- | av oft 
pearche more ridiculous, hndling up riany Verſes toge- |” ; 
ther which he pronounced in an Zeyptian kind of Dia- 113 
[et atid in the end he begait to break jeſts upon the com- | 
pany, every man laughing at what was ſaid, andtook ic _ 
all in 800d part; but when he thought ro be as bold with Ag: 
Alcidanivus, and called him the ( f ) little Cur af Malea, he | Cyincy 
orew angry, being not well content with him before,be- | 7d fron 
cauſe he ſavy he vvas pleaſing ts the company, and de- meg 19 
taining them in beholding his ſports : vyherefore ſud- | fiir. 


ſnarlings 


denly cafting off his Caflock, he-challenged him to cuffs, | a c56 


vvhich if he tefuſed, he threatned to make him feel the | proptr- 
vveight of his cudgel: vvhereupon poor Satyrion, for fo | }*;, 
vyas the Teſter named, ſertled himſelf to buffets : and ber- | -»* cat 

| _T: P | | | | ſoyſting chr, 
ter ſport in this vyorld could not be made, than to ſee a 2 


| 
Philoſopher oppoſe himielfagainſt a Jeſter, to ſtrike and | | 
| 


be ftrikea again by ſuch a fellow as he : the 'company 
wete ſome athamed, and ſome lauphr, untill Aridamus 
gave over in theplain field,quite beaten out of the pit by 
' a poor fellow, put-upon' him of purpoſe, which made | 


— - — 


| 
' them all laugh heartily, and at that very inftanF®Dionicw 
4 | me? [3] 


! 


— 


# 


Ir — 


[o8go']. Luc1av's Dialegwes: 


ua. 


theP ay (ictan Came«n, a little after the combate.;.;far he b: 
| [1was60nſtrained/as he ſaid, ro ſtay ſomewhatlongerchan 
| A trick of a he thoygat £0; have done,, 10,give Phylick: to Pilyprepion 
j| mad mas. | the Mulician, whe was latelyxaken witha phrenſte;and 
| 244. [he told ns a, mercy jeſt that; befell hirmi-upon that odeafi-: 
'* | ons; for-coming, as he fajd;.into the room to;hign,;:not 
| thinking to have found him.,in his fit, the ſick; man Tud- 
| dealy, roſe up, and locking the door upon him, .drew.his 
; ſword, and ,gcliveriog his pipes into; his hands, -com- 
\ manded\him to, play, and becauſe he would nor; began 
| to beat. him, holding a laſh in his hands;alofc over him : 
| being in this extremity, he deyiſed;co puthis trick upon 
\ him © he challenged him to-play upon.thePipe with.him 
| for a Wager, .which ſhauld, be. for, a, cerrain- number 
| | of ſtripes, robe given -him:hat did worſt: and when he 
| hadplaidfirſt (bur ill-favouredly enough 'God knows) 
| he delivered him the Pipe,and took the. laſh into his.own 
| hands , and ſtepping ſuddenly to the word, caſt jr. our 
' of the window into the open..Court,,;and calling; in 
| neighbours to break open the door, by that megns eſca- 
ped.: then he ſhewed the prints of theiblows he had re- 
; ceived, and ſome black and blew ſpots, upon his face. | 
| This narration of Dionicus, was as pleaſing as all the Je- 
ters merriments, and fo he' thruſt in by Hetizus, and 
_ | ſupr upon the remainder of that was left. And no doubt 
; ir was the providence of ſome god, thatſent him ſo ſea- 
ſonably amongſt us, ro do good offices for the company 
in buſineſſes thar fell our afterwards: for ſuddenly, inthe 
midſt amongſt us all appeared a ſervant, ſent, as he ſaid, 
from Etemocles the Stoick, with a little wrjting in his hand, 
which he told us. his Maſter commanded him to read 
publickly; thar all the company might hear it, and chen 
come back to him again : which when. 4riftenerus had 
given way unto, he went nearer to the light, and there 
read it, | 
| Philo. Was it any thing tending to the contmendation of 
| the | 


a. 
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| the bride, or lome ( 2) Epithalamium;; which are uſedto (8) 1; 
be made i upon {nch occalion ? ? Song. _ | 
Lucinus. Indeed I had thought it had been ſome ſuch LY 
matter, bur it fell out otherwiſe, for the contents of the = 
writings were thele. Freemocles the Philoſopher, to Ari-| | | 
ſtoenerus ': How 7 ſtand affefted to feaſting, the whole courſe dent and. 
of my fore-paſſed life, can giv? large teſtimony : for though 1 Seas; 
am daily invited by many, far richer men than your ſelf, yet can ,prkk yy, | 
I by no means indure to be drawn unto it , knowing how ſubje&t ſuch | 
| meetings are to diſorders and drunkenneſs * but you are the man, 
| aborve all others, I have moſt reaſon to complain of, whom I 
: hare fo long obſerved With all carefull diligence, and am now not 
thought wor thy co be numbred amongſt your other friends, but the' 
only man that could harve no part with you,though dwelling fo near 
a neighbour to you, which makes my grief the greater, that you 
ſhould ſhew your jelf fo unkind : Trepoſe felicity, netther.in the | 
limb of a Wild-Boar, nor in the leg of a Hare, nor im-a'peice of a 
| March-pane : I can harveall thus plentifully from others, that are 
not to learn their duty : for 1 was this day inrvited to ſupper by 
i my Scholl-r Pammenes; where I ſhould have fared richly fs 
| like a fool, I reſerved my ſelf for you, and you barve utterly pre- 
| termitted-me, and imparted yaur good chear to others : very good: 
for you are not able to diſcexnthe better. from the worſe, nor barve 
| J*t, attained the apprebenſirve faculty * but 1 know who are the 
men that have. wrought me this , it proceeds all from. your rare | 
PhiloJophers, Zenothennis and the Labyranth,: whoje months, 
' Without envy be it ſpoken, \z am perſwaded 1 could quickly. ſtop 
with one poor Syllogiſm * let any of then tell-me, if they can,vhat | |} 
Philoſophy i is, or the firſt elements of learning * the difference bes | | 
twixt a ſtrong difþoſition and 4 habit," or, not to Fpeak of more | | | 
; difficult points, what is (h) a horned reaſon, what a Sorites, 
| what a colleflicve argument * but much gbod may itdo you with | mk: | 
' themr: 1 that, hold -any goodneſs to be happineſs, can eaſily digeſt | 
' theſe indignities; - And to cut off: all: excuſe, you 'may-fortune 
 bereafter 10 flyunto, as toſayz you bad forgot me animng, ſo great 
| a,multitude, or that you had ſo many matters in your head. 1 tell ; 
"a } 
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ht, 


(i) King of 
| Calydonia, 


company. 
Ovid. 
Mer. 8, 


x jag «\ 
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you, T ſpake to you twice this day : firſt in the morning at your 
houſe, and afterwards, when you were ſacrificing to Caftor and 
Pollux , if you think it much T ſhould take offence for loſing a 
feaſt, do but remember (1) Oeneas, and you fhall ſee how angry 


it in this manner : 


Il. :. 533] Either he forgot, or not regarded, 
Which great negle& was wrathfully rewarded. 
| And Euripides, | 
Calydonia is a part of Pelops Country found | 
By ſea right oppoſite to us, a fertile happy ground : 
 -» And Sopbocles, | "2 IE 
| (k) Thi A monſtrous (k) ſwine was into Oenxeus land 
ferns | Sent.in revenge, by great Diana's hand. _ 
ſlaix by | | 0. 36 $40 | | | | 
Meleager | - Rats s 7 ; 
a4 bs || Theſe few Verſes, out of many, harve T produce#, that you may | 


| know, What a man you-haroe relinquiſht to entertain Diphilus, | 
and committed your fon'to his tuition * *very good : indeed he 15 | 
ſweet and: loving to the young man, 'and couples with him for | 


affeftion- ſake :: but if-it . were not a ſhame for 'me to delirver fuch 


ſhould: offer him any part of your wild-Buar,' or of your Veniſon, 
or of your banquetting- diſhes, in wiyjof 'extiife for my not being 


| at ſupper -with you, that be ſhould not receiroe it, leſt be might 


be thaught to. be ſent: for that purpoſe. Whilſt this letter 
was-tcading, I proteſt unto you, -good+ friend, that 
the {weat-ran down my face'for -very ſhame, and I 


{\'wiſhrithat even the carth would open and {wallow 


I? . Þ 


- me 


OY 
—SY 


—— <<. 


Diana was, becauſe be omitted her alone from being a gueſt at 


his ſacrifice, and feaſted all the gods beſide : Homer Speaks of 


F 


IE 


| filchy: matter, 1 could-rell-you more pbich you may learn if you will | 
| from Zopyrus., hi Schoolmaſter : for it ts true ** but 1 have no | 
| defire to be troubleſome at your marriage feaſt; nor to accuſe others | 
| of  crimes:fo 'abominable : though Diphilus have been thought 
| worthy. to deprive me of two Schollers, yet for Philoſophers ſake, 
| Lwill be: falent.. - My: ſervant Thawve commanded, that if you 


ae 
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Luc 1a vs Dialogues. | Ig3 | 
me-up, when | ſaw how the company laught at every 
word they heard, eſpecially ſuch as knew Etemocles co be. m— a” - 
a gray-headed man, and to carry.ſuch a ſhew of gravity: | [32 i* » 
and 1 muſcd how he could conceal himſelf, being ſuch . , | - 
a onc, and cozen others only with the length of his | | 
beard, and his formal countenance : bur as far as I could 
gather, 4:ſtenecus left him our, nor as careleſs,but donbc- 
| tul leſt he would nor come at him if he were invited; nor 
expole himſelf ro ſuch a man, where he thought beſt not 
co tempt him at all : when the ſervant had done reading; 
all the gueſts caſt their eyes upon. Zeno, and Dj hilus,' ro 
ſee how pitiful and pale they.lookr upon it, their very 
countenance bewzaying the guilr'of the:crime that Fre: 
mecles, laid to their charge, which much troubled Arite- : 
netus, and filled him with vexation : notwithſtanding he | | 
wiſhr us to drink and be merry, ſ{etting-as good a face as 1 
he could upon the matter,and witha little mile,ſent away Fo 
the ſervant, ſaying, he would he careful to l6ok to ſuch | 
| matters , ſoon after, Zenoconyeyed himſelf cloſely from 
the rable,, his ſchoolmaſter, beckning. ro.him' to: be 
| gone; becauſe ic was his fathers will. . Bue Cleodemus,who 
had long lookr for. ſome occaſionto be doing with the I -#- 
Stoicks; and was even mad with himſelf. that no oppor« _ 
runity was offered,, had now good hold given him-by | 
this Epiſtle. Thele. are, ſaid he, the rare works of. the || | | 
excellent (1) Chry/ipps, admired Zeno, and famous Cle- | n) ce + | 
antbes, miſerable poor ſtuff, bare queſtions. only, and | {inns 
ſeenivePhiloſoph 3 for any matter elſe, the moſt of rite wh | 
chem. ate. bur ſuch as Eemocles, whoſe Epiſtles you. ſee 
haw well they become a man of his years; concluding 
Ariſienetus to be Oeneus, and Etemocles Diana : a proper 
piece of work, and well becoming a marriage feaſt : bur 
Fermo (who latemext above him, and 1think had heard (1 
| of a wildedwinethat was dreſt for Ariſlenttus ſupper, | 
and therefore thought the Calydonian Boare might be op- | 
portunely rertiembred) I beleech you 4riftznetus, ſaid he, ; 
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| 7:46. | nifhed 2 anddidft nor thei Cleademizs, abuſe the wife' of 


| have taken | Crito: 2 drench roÞoyfon his father withall , and ta ing 


' tt from ber, 


|] toned tbe 


wah” | feeuce my Schollers if they paid ment ar their d4y; but 


t=4;, | hood ſake, and well, worthy of it'} bur Hernd Rooping 
fav | forwards wiped the witie off his pate, ſhewing all che 


Luctans Dialogues. 


| .7*. | for hunger, and conſume away asdid (m) Meleager | 
ox | chough it be all:onerto him : for Chryſippus holds all theſe 
tha,» | things ro be indifferent.'*' And dare you mention the 
15, | nameof (hryfippus laid Zenotbemis ( rouſing up himſelf, 
9 | ahd roaring it.outas loud as he could) and by the abfur- 


400; | dity of one'onlyman;' I mean chat unworthy Philoſo- 
boare ſe | pher,, 'Exemodes'the lorcerer, conclude apainſt Cleanthes, 
miicha,.” | and {Zeno, men of ſuch profound wiſdom ? Whar are ye 
7-06 4s | yorit-felves that you cenſure-ſo aiidaciouſly of others 2 
[ms | didft;notithou Hermo, clip off the hair-thar was pon the 
>] ; —"W , a>? 4 i þo erg $f, Urs 
give the | Reads of (Cn) Coftey and-Pollex,, which was all 'of gold, 


Aulana | and for that fact delivered ito the tormentor to be'pu- 


2 ns & | Softyatas thy'Sholler ®;and being taken inthe manner, 
gives, ſhe | didfi ſufferthamefully for it ?- cannot you keep filence of 
614% | others, that know ſo muck by your ſelves ? but 1 was 

a rawn 


204 of | never bawd tomy own wife, ſaid Cleodemus: as thou art . 


hi ; bzch iT "Mg = 1 | Wh 31 "EIT - Lin los = 
Piedoons | nor ever! took any new: ſhollers exhibition into' my 


--4 Tox- | hands as a pawn; and forſwear it when I had done;' nor 
us bz uable ; } 


5:5 me- | ſer. out money to Toane for four groits intereſt; tor per- 


a = oY arr dann gr papeiag pr ty gy ff obs, 
Pnge'S » thou canſt not- deny, faid' Zenotbertis; that choucſold'ft 
barbe.op- | BP the bowle'to drink, caft lt heleftinitberwernt cm, 

Ag DM LM - (RR _ __—_ 7, EP. k.24 RATS. 
ſa again almoſt half a cup; whereof  had* part for nei Onr- 


cauſe bys \, | Wi ko Wooad bn: id ; Pong 
ether | company how; he was abuſed; (levdemurfor watt oF a 
fail | enp;toanſwer him the like, ſpit int Zenochemis face, And 


: brazd, wake ? _s COS WIT ILSS PC.) EAT OS ITSTTAIIRSG 
wich te | Iayinghold on his bearÞwith'his lefr hand, was ab utto 
bay nonal grve him abox'on'ear,' which” ſure” would haye* kill 
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bs lifeinto 
' the fire, 
.andſo as | 1 ©": 


that conſumed be waſted away and died. Ovid. Mcr.-$., fa) The, Didſcuti byatbprs to- Helena; ' The Cock. 


| ſend him the firſt cutring, leſt the old man ſhout pine 
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* B-avely done of Philsfovbers. - 
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to divide them, by. his interpoſttion tro make them 


keep the peace : while this buſineſs was in hand, many 


-_ - 


© "9 


cogitations came into my head : firft, that to know 
learning was to little purpoſe, unleſs a man did- frame 
his life the better thereby :: ſecing now, men that were 
fo excellent ar ſpeaking, ſhew themſelves fo ridiculous 
ia their-aftions : next, L began to doubr, left the com- 
mon ſaying ſhould be true indeed, that learning brings 
chem our of their right minds, who apply themlelves 
only to their books, and perpetually ponder upon them: 


for among ſo many Philoſophers as were there, a man | 
could hardly caſt his eye upon any that were free from 


raxation, but ſome were filthy in their ations, other 


more filthy in their ſpeeches : neither could ir be impu- 


ted all ro drunkennefs, conſidering what Etemocles a faſt- 
ing man had written : bur all was turned the clean con- 
crary way * The Vulgar, cate their mear orderly,nor ſeen 
either to exceed in drink,” or to behave themſelves un- 
mannerly : only, they laughe, and could not chuſe, I 
think, but cenſure them, wham they before admired as 
men of worth, in.reſpe&. of their habit : bur the wiſe 
men were palt all ſhame: they rail'd and weredrunk,and 


| ſcolded, andwent together by the cares: as for the admi- 


rable Alcidamus, he ſhewed himſelf ſo ſhameleſs a knave, 
as to piſs in the midſt among chem, without reverence 
of the women» And certainly a man could noe liken 
this feaſt ro any thing better, then to that which the Po- 
ets ſpeak of the goddeſs (0) Er: for ſhe being not in- 
vited to(p) Peleus wedding, caſt an apple into the room 
amongſt chem, which occaſioned all the ſtir that was at 
Troy : in like manner, Ergmocles caſt his Epiſtle into the 
company inſtead of an apple, to work ſuch another mil- 
chief as. the Trojan war : for Zenothemis, and (leodenius 
would never give over brawling, though Ariſtenetus ſate 


berween them. > Itis enough ſaid Cleodemus, for this time 


that you are proved to be unlearned perſons : ro morrow 
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i will revenge my.felf in-fuch manner as ic ſhould be : 
for an{wer me, Zenothemis, if thou can{t, thy ſelf, or the | 
doughty Diphdus, in what reſpe&'you ſay the poſſeſſion 


s + a * » 


| him, { for it was-tull of all ſorts of good fleſh ) which he 
would have loofed, and caſt them into the floare, bur 
the fellow held hard,and would not ler it go ; Well done, 
) (leodemus, ſaid 'Hermo : let them tell me now, why they 
cry qut againſtpleaſure, and; yet ſtrive. for it morethan 
| any other ? no, ſaid Zenothgnis, bur do thou tell me Cleo- 
| demss, in what reſpeR thou boldeſt riches ro be nor in- 
different; no ſaid he, but anſwer thou:me, and thus the 


handled ar this preſent; ofily,you ſhall ſpeak your minds 
| every man without contending, and liſten, as if you 
| were buſie at diſputation in the preſence of our Plato. 
| All chat were preſent praiſed him for this, .eſpecially 4- 
riſtenetus and Eucritus, hoping now to be freed from their 
vexation, inſomuch that Ariſteneru ſhifted into his own 
place again, expecting nothing bur peace z then came in 


| that ſervice, which is called the (q) accompliſhing of 


cond come. ; the feaſt, which was to every man a-fow]e, a picce of the 


| boars fleſh, a hare, a fiſh fried, and ſugar cakes, eate 
| whar chey would, and che reſt chey might carry away : 
yet. every man had not a private platter co himſelf, 


| | for 
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of riches 1s athing indifferent, and yet care for nothing | 


| were at ita great while, till Io ſtept forth and ſaid, I pray | 
you be ſilent, and 1 will propoſe a fir: argument ro be 
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for Ariftenetus and Eucritus had bur one diſh in common | 
bacwixt them,and cither of: them-was to take that for his 
part which was next to-him; in like-manner another diſh 
was in common between Zenocbemes the Stoike, and Hey- 
| mothe Epicure , the next in order were Cleodemus,and Io, af- 
ter them the bridegroom,& my ſelf, & then Diphilus, who | 
had rwo parts ſet before him for Zeno his ſcholler, chat 
{bould have been his partner,was riſen from the table,re- 
meber this good Phils, for much matter depends upon ic. 
Philo, I will not forger it. I warrant you : | 
Lucinus. Then ſaid Io; the firſt ſpeaker ſhall be. my ſelf,if 
it pleaſe you; then paufinga little: It were moſt ſeemaly | 
| for me, ſaid he, in the preſence of ſuch men, to ſpeak of 
Ideas,and Incorporaliies,andthe immortality of the ſoul; 
but becauſe I would not be oppugned by Philoſophers 
which hold otherwiſc,l will forbear;and ſpeak my mind 
of Marriage: for 1 hold it clic belt courſe nor to marry ar 
| all, but co be ruled by (r) Plato.and Socrates, and beſtow 
our love upon boyes; for fuchare the only men tharattain 
| the perfection of vertue : bur if marry we muſt, letus cake 
Plato's courſe in that, and have our wives intommon, for 
ſo ſhall jealouſic be avoided; They all burſt outin laugh- 
er at this, as ſpoken in a ſeaſon aoſt unſeaſonable , for 
Dionyſodorus ſaid to him,For ſhame give over this ruſtical 
and barbarous ſpeech:where can we fgnd jealouſie now, 
or in whom ?are you prating you rogue 2 ſaid the other : | 
and I think Diony/odorus paid him in the ſame coin again, 
But honeſt Heſtius the Grammarian, Peace, ſaid he,and 1 
will read an * Epichalamium amongſt you , and ſo began 
| to read his elegie, which was this,as ] remember ,; * Such 
is the daughter of Ariftcenetus, divine Cleanthis, curiouſly 
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paſſing Venus or the Moon : and haile Bridegroom the worthieſt of 


brought up in his houſe, as s Queen, the prime of all Virgins, jur- | 


Divine Cleanthis chozcely libs a Ducen 

Bred in her Fathers fate bouſe, / uch is ſees ; 
All other Virgins ſh: doth far excel, 

And fiom the Moon or Venus bears the bell. 


Stronger than Nereus,'s7 Thetis youth. 
And we will often chant this bridall ſong 
Unto you, that dots to you both belong, 

all 
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all worthies more puiſſant than Nereus and Thetis fon, this bri- 
dal fon ſhall often be often chaunted over in praiſe of you both. 
At this they wereall ready to burſt, as good reaſon they 
had ; but now the time was come to take away what was 
ſer on the table, ſo Ariſtenetus-and Eucritus rook either of 
them what was before them, ſo did 1 andthe Bridegroom 
what was ſet before him, and. l:and Cleodemus in like | 
manner ; bur Diphilus would have had alfo:what was ler 
before Zeno who was gone, conteſting thar they were ſer 
| only to him,and ftrave with the waiters, who held ic faſt 
« » | from him: andtaking hold of the bud dragg'd & draw. 
kghung is | edit, like the dead (f) body of Patroclus 3 but. in the-end 
| =o | he provedtoo weak, and let his hold go, which ftirred 
4a, | much more laughter among the gueſts, and: moſt of all 
| 74.4549: | roſec in how ill part he took it, avif he had been wrong- 
| «id b«- | ed/in the higheſt degree: likewiſe FHermo and Zenothemis | 
{ Grecians | ſate together, as I before'told you-: Zenothemis above and 
= 6 | the other next to him, and all Viands were ſer berwcen 
| {x4 © | them in an equal proportion, which they parted peacea- 


LLucian's Dialogues. 


bly : only the fowle that was before Hermo, was the far- | 
| - | ter, which | tink was meer chance, and theſe they were 
to take away, cither of them his own : bat then Zenoche- 
| mis, ( now, Phils, let me intreat your diligent attention 
for we draw near to the beſt part of the pageant ) Zeno- 
themis I ſay, overskipping that which belonged to him- 
ſelf, would have taken that away which was ſer ro Hermo 
' ( for as told you, ir was the better fed ) and Hermmo' laid | 
hands on it to keep it, and would not ſuffer him to have 
any other than what was dueto him, then there was an |. 
outcry berween them, and they fell rogether by the ears, 
| beating the birds about one anothers face, and cither of 

them catching hold upon the others beard, called for 
"| help; Hermo tor Cleodemns ; and Zenothemis for Altidamus 
and Diphilus : and all took parts, ſome with the one, and 
| | ſome with the other,only Þ excepted, who reſerved him- 
ſelf indifferenc berween them : the reſt all fought, grap- 
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pled'rogerher pell-mell : bur Zenothemis, taking a bowle "i 
from off the table, that ſtood before 4riflenetns, flung ir 1} 
ac Hermo, but-miſt of his mark,and fell upon angther,for 1 
it hit the Bridegroom a cruel blow on the head,and brake | 
his pate pirtifully : then the women ſhriekt and thruſt in 
berween them, eſpecially the mother of the young man, 
when ſhe ſaw the blood run about her ſons ears : the | 
Bride allo leapt off the ſeat where the fare. Bur Alcidamus | 
all chis while plaid the devil in taking zenothemis parr, 
\_| and with his ſtaff brake Cleodemas head, and gave Hermo | . | 

fore blow on the jaw bone, and wounded fome of the | 
ſervants thatcame to help them; yer. for all that, rhe o- 
ther ſide would not give it over ſo, but (leodemnus with | 
the point off his finger, rare one-of Zenothemis eyes, and 
cloſing with him bit of his noſe ; and as Diphilus was 
comming to aid zenothemis, Hermo flung him off his ftool | | 
to'the ground with his head forwards , Heſtieus the ib 
Grammarian caught a blow amongſt them too; for (leo- | | | 
demus, | think, gave him a kick in the mouth, miſtaking 
him for Diphilas '; and there lay the poor fellow;as Homer {| 
faith, ſpewing up his blood all was full\ef cumule and 
tears: the women howled our pittifully compaſsing Cte- 
rea, but the moſt kepr rhetnſelves out of: the ſhrape: for 
Alcidamus did more miſchief ther all che reſt, laying a- 
bout him on every ſide, and ftriking he-card rot who, | 
and many more | am ſure had fallen if his ſtaff had held; 
but I ſanding up againftrhe wall, durſt nor for my. life | 
gnce'conie'armong them, for Heſtizus had ſhewed mea 
pretident, how dangerous it was to part {uch a buſineſs. A | 
man would havethought he had ſeenthe (t) Lapithes and | (. 4: ue 
the (entaures together by the ears; tables were overturn- _ | 
ed, blood run down, and bowles flung abour ; bur at | «5 «ue, | 
the laſt Alcidamis irake ot the light, and we were all in | nizOnd. 
darkneſs, and far worſe thea we were before :_ for ano-. wh 
rher light cond hardly be brought in amongſt us,fo that | $35,%. 
many miſchiefs were done in the dark. In the end when | Pizezre, 
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 .* | out that, he was almoſt d in: | 
Fra 0w- though his. own calc were ba enough, for wo of his. 
#4} icks beld 
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power, DN auacr AC. | an Jak 
| Ted into.the houſe, and when they had 'bound yp his 
| head cloſe with linnen cloaths, they put, him into-the 
| coach which came from theBride and carryed him away, 
a vvoſul wedding day poor wretch to him, Ochers, Dio- 
| nicus lookt unro.us as; well as he could,” and when the 
| were faln aflecp, the reft-were had home, moſt of them 
X ſpewing, all the - way. they wear, but Alcidamus tarried 
there ſt1]] + for all che houſe were notable to ger him our | 
| of doorsz when, he had once caſt himſelf overthwarc 
the bed and fo fell aſleep, this was the cnd of our feaſt, 
L- | honeſt Philopwhereunto the Tragick verles:may be well 
| Eurip Al- | Fortune rparies eery way, ' Aud God can that effeft 


1, Androw. | | TPe think not of, and make us faile Of what we do expett. 
©» | For Hebe ſworn little thought of ſuch a buſineſs as 


FAG? this; but 1 have gotthis for my learning, thatir is no ſafe | 
| | courſe for quiet men to feaſt with Philoſophers. | 
» 4 \ 
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